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This  book  was  written  as  a  memorial  to  the  countUts  dead, 
and  as  a  mark  ofiheir  murderer$*  infamy. 

May  it  be  a  token  to  their  sons,  their  brothera  and  their 
fathers— a  beacon  revealing  to  them  the  pathway  from  the 
darkness  of  night  to  the  illumined  temple  of  stern  Justice. 


PREFACE 

The  Crime  was  written  between  August,  H#13,  and 
November,  1016.  It  was  entrusted  to  the  printers  in 
December,  1016. 

The  import4nt  events  which  supervened  aft,?r  the  com- 
pletion of  th  ork,  and  which  may  possibly  represent  the 
beginning  of  thr  md  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  of  the 
nations,  could  only  be  considered  in  part  in  the  concluding 
chapter  on  War  Aims,  and  in  various  footnotes  inserted 
throughout  the  b(M)k  at  the  approprinte  passages. 

The  substance  of  my  arraignment  will  in  no  way  be 
affected  by  the  later  course  of  events,  whatever  may  be 
in  store  for  us  in  the  near  or  more  distant  future,  whether 
it  be  the  continuation  of  the  contest  or  its  conclusion  so 
much  desired  by  all  the  nations.  The  perpetrator  remains 
responsible  for  his  deed,  even  although  a  ;er  or  later  an 
end  may  be  put  to  its  consequences.  On)  he  settlement 
of  the  vast  accoimt  will  reveal  ♦he  guil'  of  the  guilty  in  its 
true  magnitude ;  not  until  the  curcn.n  falls  will  the  authors 
of  this,  the  most  ghastly  )i  ^ll  huma:  ■  •  ogedies,  be  delivered 
for  judgment  into  the  he     •.  of  the  en  tics. 


The  Authos. 


D^^mhtr,  1016. 
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NOTE 

Footnotes  added  in  the  course  of  translation  are  indicated  in 
sqtuire  brackets. 

It  shotdd  be  cvplaincd  that  the  page  references  to  "  J'Acci'SE  " 
refer  to  the  first  British  Edition. 
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"  I  have  ploughed  up  the  stubborn  Qerman  soil ;  let  eaeh  one  draw 
his  furrow  as  I  have  done  .  .  .*' — Bobne. 

My  previous  work,  J'accuse,  was  written  in  the  months 
of  December,  1914,  and  January,  1915,  and  appeared  in 
the  bookshops  at  the  end  of  April,  1915. 

The  sensation  which  it  caused,  the  applause  which  it 
evoked  were  due,  not  to  its  merits  as  a  literary  work,  nor 
to  its  qualities  as  an  inquiry  into  historical  events,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  author  was  a  German,  the  first  and  the 
only  one  who  had  dared  to  struggle  against  the  stream  of 
falsehood  which  had  inundated  the  whole  of  Germany 
since  August  1st,  1914 ;  the  only  one  who  had  dared  to 
arouse  the  German  people  from  the  lethargic  slumber 
into  which  they  had  been  criminally  plunged  by  the  skill 
of  their  hypnotisers  ;  the  only  one  who  had  dared  to  hurl 
in  the  face  of  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  Germany  the  accusa- 
tion :  "  The  war  which  you  represent  to  your  people  as  a 
war  of  defence,  you  yourselves  have  willed,  prepared  and 
brought  to  pass. 

The  whole  world  hoped  and  expected  that  the  alarm-cry 
of  the  accuser  would  be  attended  by  success,  that  when  the 
truth  had  been  documentarily  proven,  the  German  people 
would  recognise  it,  and  would  govern  their  actions  accord- 
ingly. The  revolution  in  Germany — so  it  was  hoped — 
would  be  the  first  step  in  preparing  the  way  to  an  endur- 
ing state  of  peace  and  law  in  Europe. 

It  was  inevitable  that  what  the  whole  world  regarded  as 
a  ray  of  hope  for  a  better  future  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  grave  danger  by  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  Germany, 
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the  guilty  authors  of  the  war.  The  penetration  of  the  truth 
had  to  be  prevented  at  all  costs,  since  the  truth  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  guilty,  and  might  indeed  crush  them 
beneath  its  overwheuning  weight.  In  battling  agains'  truth 
they  were  first  of  all  battling  for  their  own  power  and 
position. 

Consequently  resort  was  made  to  all  the  available  means 
of  violence  and  oppression  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  an 
unscrupulous  Government,  with  the  object  of  rendering 
innocuous  the  truth  thus  perilous  to  the  State.  All  the 
defensive  artillery  of  the  censorship  and  of  the  state  of 
si^e  were  set  in  motion  against  the  pamphlet's  threatening 
approach. 

Professors  of  history  in  close  touch  with  the  Government 
were  employed  to  brand  the  accuser  as  a  "slanderer." 
The  reptile  crew  have  been  hounded  against  him  to  tax 
him  with  corruption  and  treachery.  Since  the  work 
could  not  be  killed,  they  endeavoured  to  compass  the 
author's  moral  death. 

But  in  vain !    "  The  word  they  shall  not  move."*    The 
word  of  the  accuser  has  remained  unimpugned ;    ail  the 
violent  assaults  have  been  powerless  to  loosen  a  single 
stone  in  the  securely  founded  structure  of  impeachment. 
»  •  ♦  *  •  ♦     * 

Notwithstanding  the  ineffectiveness  of  all  the  attacks, 
I  had  already  resolved,  a  few  months  after  the  appearance 
of  my  book,  to  examine  and  refute  in  a  later  comprehensive 
work  all  the  objections  urged  against  ray  arraignment ; 
in  particular,  I  had  decided  to  test  all  documents  pub- 
lished at  a  later  date  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  were  in  a  position  to  modify  in  any  way 
tlie  proof  of  guilt  which  I  had  produced,  or  the  sentence 
of  guilt  which  I  had  pronounced  In  criminal  procedure, 
a  car  2  may  again  be  re-opened  on  the  eroimd  of  new  facts 
and  new  evidence,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  unjust  treatment 
which  my  arrrignment  had  received  from  them,  I  could  not 
deny  to  the  accused  Governments  of  Germany  and  Austria 
the  right  to  demand  that  the  case  against  them  should  be 
re-opened  on  the  ground  of  any  new  facts  aad  evidence 

*  [Luther  j  "  Ein'  feste  Burg."] 
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which  might  be  produced  in  their  favjur.  The  more 
scrupulous  the  treatment  afforded  to  the  accused  by  his 
accuser,  the  more  certainly  wi?'  his  indictment  receive 
general  recognition. 

This  new  book,  the  result  of  more  than  a  year's  arduous 
labour,  has  thus  been  written  as  a  detailed  amplification 
and  completion  of  J'accuse ;  supported  by  even  more 
comprehensive  and  compelling  arguments,  it  has  once 
more  become,  in  an  even  more  cogent  form,  an  annihilating 
arraignment  acainst  the  Rulers  and  the  Governments  of 
Germany  and  Austria. 

The  History  of  the  Conflict  in  Monographs 

Circumstances  have  thus  demanded  that  the  new  book 
of  accusation  should  offer  not  so  much  a  historical  and 
dogmatical  account  of  the  more  immediate  and  more 
remote  historical  antecedents  of  the  war — such  an  account 
is  already  contained  in  my  first  book — as  a  polemical 
confutation  of  those  authors  who  have  undertaken  the 
task  of  defending  Germany  and  Austria,  and  of  laying  on 
the  Entente  Powers  the  guilt  of  war.  Beginning  with  He. . 
Dr.  HelffericL,  the  present  (German  Secretai-  of  the  In- 
terior, and  going  down  to  Herr  Houston  Stewai  c  Chamber- 
lain, the  EnglisTi-born  leader  of  the  German  chauvinists, 
the  most  eminent  defenders  of  German  innocence,  with 
their  principal  arguments,  will  be  passed  in  review,  and 
the  value,  or  i-ather  the  worthlessness,  of  these  arguments 
will  be  tested.  I  venture  to  hope  th-*^  my  first  and 
second  arraignments,  taken  together,  will  at  last  on- 
trovertibly  decide,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  people, 
the  question  of  the  guilt  of  this  war,  which  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  to-day  already  a  settled  matter. 

Since  my  second  book  is  merely  a  continuation  and  a 
completion  of  the  first,  I  must  assume  in  the  reader  a 
knowledge  of  my  first  work.  Only  sueh  a  knowledge  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  what  I  have  now  written, 
and  to  draw  from  it  the  profit  which  I  have  designed  for 
him. 

Whereas  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  my  first 
book  ("  The  Historical  Antecedents  of  the  Crime  "  a»id 
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**  The  Crime  **)  I  gave  a  eonneeted  aoeount  of  the  more 
immediate  ana  more  remote  diplomatic  events  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  I  propose  in  this  my  second  book  to 
take  up,  in  the  form  of  monographs,  certain  of  the  more 
conspicuous  chapters  in  these  events,  and  to  extend  and 
go  more  deeply  mto  the  investigation  of  the  incidents  in 

Suestion,  ana  m  doing  so  I  will  examine  all  the  considera- 
ons  advanced  by  the  leading  apologists  of  Germany 
and  Austria  with  a  view  to  the  acquittal  of  Ihe  Central 
Powers,  as  well  as  the  considerations  product,  d  with  the 
object  of  incriminating  the  Entente  Powers. 

It  has  not  been  possible,  as  was  the  case  with  my  first 
book,  to  base  this  volume  on  a  situation  which  came  to  a 
conclusion  on  a  definite  day,  August  4th,  1014;  it  has 
been  necessary  to  follow  step  by  step  the  discussions 
wUch  took  place,  and  the  successive  new  orientations  of 
facts  which  emerged,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  expected 
from  the  manner  m  which  the  book  has  come  into  being 
that  the  same  subjects  should  be  treated  backwairds  and 
forwards,  r^arded  frcin  new  and  different  points  of 
view.  I  have  intention>.i.iy  refrained  from  pruning  such 
repetitions,  in  order  not  to  deprive  my  work  of  those 
original  and  stimulating  qualities  inherent  in  what  is 
written  down  at  oncc  under  the  impressions  of  the 
moment. 

I  have  approached  this  new  investigation  with  the  same 
impartiality  and  the  same  freedom  from  prejudice  as  in 
the  composition  of  my  first  book.  If  my  final  judgment 
on  the  Rulers  and  Governments  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  is  as  damnatory  as  on  the  first  occasion,  the 
reason  is  to  be  sought,  not  m  me,  but  in  the  facts  themselves. 

To  the  documentary  investigation  of  the  actual  incidents 
I  have  added  in  each  chapter  a  polemic  against  the  most 
conspicuous  apologists  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  their  view,  where  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  results  of  mv  investigations,  is  erroneous,  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  dishonest  or  falsified.    This  manner  of 

Eolemical  treatment  was  found  necessary  in  this  second 
ook ;  it  was  indeed  the  chief  motive  in  leading  me  to 
undertake  the  composition  of  the  work  ;  it  was  the  chief 
end  of  my  new  task.    In  the  war-literature  dealing  with 
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the  more  immediate  and  more  remote  antecedents  of  the 
European  conflict  both  sides  have  adopted  a  convenient 
practice,  whereby  every  man  argues  m  his  own  way 
without  troubling  about  his  opponent;  no  one  discusses 
with  another  or  against  another,  but  both  parties  talk 
past  each  other.  ii>ach  one  counts  upon  his  own  special 
public,  upon  his  monopoly  of  speech  m  his  own  country, 
where  writings  on  the  other  side  are  as  a  rule  forbidden ; 
everyone  avoids  giving  the  tabooed  works  on  the  other 
side  such  advertisement  as  would  be  involved  in  their 
discussion ;  and  though  his  own  pamphlet  may  be  friendly 
to  the  Government,  everyone  fears  lest,  by  such  involuntary 
advertisement,  he  may  provoke  its  prohibition.  In  con 
sequence,  pi  )lic  discussion  is  replaced  by  monologues 
which  are  entirely  lacking  in  cogency.  Open  debates, 
such  as  were  customary  in  the  time  of  the  Goman 
Reformation,  are  ousted  by  one-sided  representations  in 
which  utter  disregard  is  paid  to  the  principle  enunciated 
by  Luther : 

"  Not  one  man's  speech : 
Give  ear  to  eacn."  * 

This  habit  of  soliloquising  is  the  more  reprehensible  and 
unprofitable  when  authors  of  the  same  speech  and  nation- 
ality are  opposed  to  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  me  and 
my  opponents. 

Under  many  difficulties  and  by  many  a  secret  path, 
•my  book  has  penetrated,  in  spite  of  its  strict  prohibition, 
into  the  holy  places  of  the  Ge-man  and  Austrian  civil 
truce  " ;  and,  since  forbidden  fruits  are  proverbially  sweet, 
it  has  perhaps  exercised  an  even  stronger  influence  by 
reason  of  the  very  secrecjr  of  its  dissemination  than  by 
its  contents.  The  revolutionary  currents  which  the  book 
of  accusation  has  put  in  motion  by  its  ruthless  and 
inexorable  unveiling  of  the  truth  are  hissing  and  boiling 
under  the  placid  surface  of  internal  peace.* 

As  a  matter  of  course,  any  favourable  or  even  serious 

*  ["  Nicht  eines  Mannes  Rede, 
Man  muss  sie  billig  horen  alio  Beede."] 

*  [Burgfrieden.] 
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discussion  of  J*aecu»e  has  been  mercilessly  suppressed 
m  Germany  and  Austria.  Nevertheless,  my  opponents 
could  not  deny  the  fact  that  J'aeeuMe  has  been  the 
most  read,  the  most  widely  disseminated,  the  most 
translated  book  m  the  whole  war-literature.  Professor 
Hana  Delbrflck,  the  editor  of  the  Preiuntche  Jahr- 
bueher,  who,  of  course,  like  all  German  Professors,  is 
an  opponent  of  the  book  of  accusation,  gave  it  quite 
recMitly  an  unmerited  advertisement  in  observing  that- 

a  translation  of  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  house  of 
evenr  Norwegian  peasant."  If  this  flattering  compli- 
ment IS  founded  on  truth,  it  merely  proves  that  Norweman 
peasants  are  higher  in  intelligence  than  German  Professors. 

Directly  and  indirectly,  the  accusatory  theses  of  my  book 
have  boen  attacked ;  the  book  of  accusation  has  been 
accused,  but  neither  the  book  nor  the  author  can  defend 
tnemselves  before  the  public  opinion  of  Germany.  Nought 
then  remains  for  me  but  to  seek  refuge  in  the  wider  publicity 
of  foreign  countries,  neutral  as  well  as  enemy ;  nought 
remains  but  flight  from  within  the  frontier-posts  bearing 
the  German  and  Austrian  colours,  to  the  great  public  of 
the  worid.  Here  on  this  far  more  conspicuous  forum,  I 
challenge  the  defenders  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  enter 
the  lists ;  I  challenge  them  to  open  disputation,  and  I 
await  m  composure  the  impartial  judgment  of  public 
opmion  in  all  countries  as  to  who  emerges  victorious,  as 
to  who  IS  worsted  in  the  duel. 

Polemic  against  the  Defenders  of  the  Centbal 

Powers 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  polemical  form  which  mv 
second  book  has  assumed  in  these  circumstances  will 
increase  rather  than  diminish  its  attractiveness  ;  it  intro- 
duces some  salt  and  pepi)er  into  the  literary  dish  which 
perhaps  might  otherwise  appear  to  many  to  be  dry  and 
insipid.  It  enlivens  the  severely  ponderous  gait  proper 
to  such  an  inquiry  by  introducing  from  time  to  time  a 
lively  attack  or  a  passage  bf  arms.  The  stern  duel  fought 
bv  pistol  or  sabre  IS  thus  varied  at  times  bv  a  well-directed 
thrust  of  the  foil  which  titillates  and  grazes  the  opponent 
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J?lf^?f  T*?^  his  vanoua  opponenbi,  continued  in  wrial 
form,  win,  I  hope,  frequently  afford  the  reader  a  measure 
of  stimulation  and  amusement,  and  thus  conduct  him  by  a 
friendly  path  through  the  arid  wilderness  of  research  into 
aiplomatic  sources. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  devote  special  attention  and  a 

Slliirt'^Jn'''^?"??.^'  'P^*''  '°  ^^^^  °^  ray  opponents, 
pese  are  Dr   Karl  Helffench,  the  German  Sec*ritary  of 

S- w  "i2'v/r*'*lf?,°'-J''*^<»'  Schiemann,  Prof^r 
Dr.  Hans  F.  Helmolt,  Herr  Paul  Rohrbach,  and  last  but  not 
least,  Herr  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain.  These  gentle- 
men  represent,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  the  leading  types  of 
German  apologeticlitcrature.  Each  represents  a  sbecial 
tendency,  a  special  system  of  defence.  Each  of  them, 
moreover,  is  at  the  same  time  a  personality,  and  their 
pronouncements  carry  great  weight  in  Germany,  and  even 
receive  due  attention  abroad,  as  the  expression  of  the 

fSfmS--  .^*™*,?",  thought-^en  the  Englishman, 
Chamberlain,  is  well  known  as  a  German  super-patriot 
I  have  therefore  selected  the  five  gentlemen  mentioned  a^ 
leading  examples  of  German  historical  invest.iration  into 
tne  more  immediate  and  more  remote  origins,  as  well  as 
into  the  aims  of  the  war,  and  I  have  by  preference  chosen 
their  writings  as  the  object  of  my  polemical  treatment. 

HELF1--EBICH 

Dr.  Karl  Helffench  was  formerly  Director  of  the  German 
"?iJl  •  ^^  ?°°l?  f^***""  *he  appearance  of  -his  pamphlet. 
"The  Genesis  of  the  Great  W«  in  the  Light  of  the  oE 
Documents  Published  by  the  Governments  of  the  Triple 

«il*^*  W'^ni  George  Stilke,  191.5),  he  was  appointed 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Imperial  Service,  and  he 
has  now  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Deputy  of  the  Chancellor.  He  belongs  to  that 
class  of  investigators  who,  it  is  true,  trace  where  the  imme- 
I'ftifjril  ?^  ^^^  outbreak  of  war  lies,  but  nevertheless 
restrirt  their  researches  to  a  part  of  the  events  and  a 
part  of  the  documents  only.  I  dealt  in  detail  in  the  second 
chapter  of  J  accuse  with  the  more  remote  historical  ante- 
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eedenta  of  the  war,  beeauie  they  laid  the  foundation  for  • 
prima  faeit  cue  tgmnst  the  Central  Powers  of  detirinc 
war,  and  thu  prima  faeie  case  then  became  eertainW 
through  the  manner  in  wliich  the  war  was  brought  about ; 
rar  Herr  Hdfferich,  however,  these  more  remote  ante- 
cedents are  simply  non-existent.  But  even  the  immediate 
antecedents,  the  critical  days  which  began  on  July  88rd, 
1914,  enst  fOT  him  only  in  part.  Ev-»n  hi  his  introduction 
he  has  already  dedmea  "  to  follow  in  all  their  detaUs 
the  extraordmarily  complicated  and  tortuous  series  of 
dijriomatic  events  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war." 
Rather  he  takes  as  his  task.  "  to  lay  before  the  world 
tfte  most  tanportant  occurrences  which  brought  about  the 
war,  by  reference  to  the  evidence  published  by  the  Entente 
powers  themselves."  He  then  particularises  his  task  as 
follows ; — 

"For  this  purpose  those  steps  which  were  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  war  will  in  the  first  place  be 
established.  From  this  starting  point  the  threads 
will  be  foUowed  backwards,  and,  as  far  as  josuble. 
disentangled.  * 

The  Incendiary. 

No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  ^..  ediate  occasion 
of  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  occasion  was  the  ffeneral 
mobilisation  of  the  Russian  forces  by  land  and  sea 
ordered  by  the  Tsar  early  in  the  morning  of  Julv  81st* 
and  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  cancel  this  meas'ure  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  of  Germany." 

This  in  itself  characterises  the  method  of  Helfferich. 
He  begins  the  story  at  the  end,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
or  the  Jews,  who  also  write  and  read  their  books  from  the 
back  ;  whereas,  however,  these  at  least  arrive  at  the  begin- 
ning  although  they  start  from  the  back,  Herr  Helfferich 
in  his  crab-hke  motion  scarcely  gets  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  story  anf»,  allows  the  first  and  most  important  part 
the  origin  of  t.ie  whole  affair,  simply  to  vanish  out  of 
V^t  o-  .-  IV"*  *^®  Russian  general  mobilisation  of 
July  81st  IS  the  occasion  of  the  war.     Consequently,  the 
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fMt  that  Russia  instigated  the  war,  that  she  played  the 
part  «f  the  incendiary,  is  for  him  demonstrated,  and  all  the 

Erecedinff  incidents,  so  far  oh  they  exist  at  all  for  Herr 
[elfferich,  serve  only  to  illustrate  the  guilt  of  Russia, 
which  he  has  already  establinhed  on  the  second  page  of  his 
pamphlet.  For  Herr  Helfferich  the  judicial  proceedings 
bmin  with  the  declaration  of  the  president  of  the  Court ; 
We  have  passed  sentence  that  the  accused  is  guilty ;  let 
us  now  seek  to  follow  the  threads  backwards,  and  as  far 
as  possible  disentangle  them.  If  only  this  peculiar  judge 
would  talre  the  trouble  really  to  follow  back  the  threads 
to  their  first  origin,  to  the  issue  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum, 
4id  thus  disentangle  them  I  But  of  this  there  is  no 
suggestion.  The  Austrian  Ultimatum,  the  Serbian 
answer,  the  request  of  the  Entente  Powers  for  a  pro- 
longation of  the  time-limit,  the  breach  in  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Serbia,  the  readiness  of  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment to  submit  the  Question  in  dispute  to  the  Hague 
"nribunal  or  to  the  mediation  of  the  Powers,  indeed  even 
theproposal  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  put  forward  on  July  29th, 
to  dispose  of  the  whole  question  by  submitting  it  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  all  these  and  many  other  facts  are  simplv 
non-existent  for  the  German  Secretary  of  State ;  for  him 
the  whole  conflict,  which  had  been  acute  ever  since  July 
28rd,  begins  as  we  have  said  on  July  81st,  and  his  fairness 
does  not  go  beyond    the   investigution  of  the  question  : 

on  what  grounds  the  general  Russian  mobilisation  was 
occasioned.  It  is  but  fair  to  those  wh  bear  the  re- 
sponsibilitv  for  the  decisive  measures  to  ^:.amine  shortly 
the  grounds  which  they  themselves  advance." 

As  such,  he  examines  the  Russian  assertion  that  Austria 
m  her  military  measures  had  preceded  the  corresponding 
Russian  dispositions  ;  that  Germany  also  had  made  military 
preparations  against  Russia ;  and  lastly  that  Austria  had 
refused  to  accede  to  an  intervention  of  the  Powers,  and 
that  this  diplomatic  attitude,  in  conjunction  with  the 
military  situation,  had  been  a  ground  for  the  Russian 
mobilisation. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigation  I  shall  go  into  all  these 
pomts  in  detail.    Here,  in  the  Introduction,  I  am  only 
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concerned  with  illustrating  Helfferioh's  method,  which 
trom  the  outset  furnishes  evidence  of  the  worthlessness  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at.     What  would  Herr  Helfferich 

entitled    ,t     "The    Self-accusations    of    Germany    and 

tlnn/'^     "*wif /"  **u^  Light  of  Their  Own   Publica- 
t  ons     ?         What  IS  the  meaning  of  this   restriction   of 
the   evidence?      IS   the  question  I  would   rightly  have 
been  asked.      Why  do  you  restrict  yourself  to  the  self- 
accusations  of  the  party  whom  you   desire  to  impeach, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  documents  of  the 
other  Side,   which   might  perhaps   reveal    something    in 
exoneration  of   the    accused?     Anyone    who    has  read 
Jaccv^c  will  admit  that  I  could  quite  well,  better  even 
than  Herr  Helfferich,  have  constructed  an  overwhelminc 
arraignment  against  the  German  and  Austrian  Govern- 
ments out  of  the  German  White  Book  and  the  Austrian 
Red  Book  alone :  m  fact  I  described  both  these  publica- 
tions  as  the   severest    impeachments   of  Germany    and 
Austria  that  could  be  written.    Nevertheless,  I  refrained 
from  availing  myself  of  evidence  thus  restricted,   since 
self-accusation  might  have  been  discounted  by  exonerating 
evidence  from  the  other  side.     I   made   use  equally   of 
oM  the  material  then  extant,  and  did  not  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  guilty  until  the  involuntary  confessions   of 
the  accused  were  found  to  be  in  agreement  with  all   the 
other  facts  and  documents.    How  would  we  describe  the 
conduct  of  a  public  prosecutor  who  should  reject  a  sue- 
gestion  made  m  exoneration  of  the  accused  by  his  counsel, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  already    been    contradicted 
by  his   own   self-accusations  ?      It  is  a  well-established 
rule   m   criminal  procedure   that  a  confession  can  only 
be    admitted    m   evidence    when    it  is    corroborated    as 
?f"f *  .^y     oth^^r    circumstances.       Self-accusation,     in 
Itself,  without  support  from  other  quarters,  is  in  no  wav 
sumcient  to  prove  guilt.     Even  then  if  we  assume  that 
wnat  Herr  Helfferich  maintains  is  correct,  and  that  the 
publications  of  the  Entente  Powers  contain  their   own 
confession  of  guilt— the  assertion,  however,  is  so  flagrantly 
opposed  to  the  trutii   that  it  cannot  be  conscicntiouslv 
maintained  by  any  man  of  intelligence— it  would  still  have 
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been  the  duty  and  the  obhgation  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  role  of  public  prosecutor  to  take  into  consideration 
any  exonerating  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Entente  Powers 
which  might  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Central 
Powers,  instead  of  expressly  and  exclusively  restricting 
himself  to  the  alleged  self-accusations  of  the  Entente 
Powers. 

Herr  Helfferich,  however,  has  already  found  disciples 
to  adopt  his  system.  A  young  Swiss  historian  has  published 
a  small  tract  entitled  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the 
Outbreak  of  the  War  (Berne  :  Ferdinand  Wyss,  1916),  with 
the  express  addition  to  the  title  page :  "  According  to  the 
official  records  of  the  British  Government."  This  work, 
which  seeks  to  establish  the  guilt  of  England  from  the 
records  of  the  English  Government,  and  from  these  only, 
has  been,  as  is  also  observed  on  the  title-page,  crowned 
by  the  Faculty  of  History  in  the  University  of  Berne. 
Thus  Helfferich's  method  of  construing  historical  facts 
ex'^lusively  out  of  self-confessions  has  been  granted  scien- 
tific and  official  credentials,  and  promises  to  furnish 
highly  gratifying  results  in  the  future.  Historical  inquiry 
will  no  longer  be  based  on  the  correspondence  of  diplo- 
matists or  princes,  or  on  documents  of  State  comprising 
the  explanations  and  the  records  of  both  sides ;  instead, 
the  results  of  research  will  be  built  on  the  utterances,' 
the  correspondence,  the  documents,  the  State  papers  of 
one  side  only.  Minister  X.,  Prince  Y.,  Diplomatist  Z., 
have  said  or  written  this  or  that;  they  have  thereby 
charged  themselves  and  are  to  be  condemned.  What 
the  other  side  answered,  did,  declared,  or  wrote  is  a 
matter  of  indifference.  That  was  not  contained  in  the 
documents  and  ....  quod  nan  in  actis,  non  in  mundo. 

But  there  is  more  in  the  case  of  Helfferich  than  this 
limitation  of  evidence.  He  also  restricts  the  facts  of  the 
case  which  he  subjects  to  his  investigation  ;  he  begins 
from  the  end  and  in  his  process  backwards  he  remains 
stuck  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  story.  Do  these 
gentlemen  not  realise  that  the  complicacy  of  their  method 
must  in  itself  awaken  the  gravest  suspicions  with  regard 
to  their  ingenuousness  and  impartiality?   He  who  has  a 
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dean  conscience,  and  purposes  beino  an  honourAhl.. 
servant  of  the  Truth,  wi*!!  fflow  the  natural^SSe  of 

He  who  chooses  a  circuitous,  crooked  and  devious  route 
S'fi''^  ^T^^^  ^^^  f "1P'"°"  that  he  shunsThe  strSht 
?At^^\  ''^^  *  wiU-o  -the-wisp.  he  will  guide  the  reader 

fn^Sri^  7  '''  mJ*  '^  °.?*y  8'"^*  tJ'a*  requires  subterfuces 
for  Its  defence.     The  guiltless  will  always  advance  bv  fhe 

acqifttal.''*'^  ""*"  *''^  ^""^"  '*^"^  delive?anc7  and 
By  adopting  the  device  of  beginning  the  historv  of  a 
dispute  in  the  middle,  and  thus  suppressing  its  ordain 
ihiL*%o'"*' v.'*^^u'  ^  r'^^  undertaK  alwaf s  a^d  anv" 
^nocent  ti^J^^^  *\"  guilty  and  to  coWmn  tfie 
bv  a  tho»,«nH  5'  ^■'  r^hose  passions  have  been  inflamed 
of^^t     V  ^  **  pm-pncks  and  acts  of  malice  on  the  part 

Iment  'He^h*^°^  ^V  1  "^'''^  '"  ^"  uncontroC 
^n!?ir;  *?  u  Z  ^^S^^'^^  only  the  act  of  cruelty  will 
condemn  the  husband;  he  who  thinks  of  the  pin-pricks 
will  acquit  him  A  traveller  is  attacked  on  the  Whwav  ' 
m  defence,  he  draws  his  knife  and  wounds  his  assaSt' 

thf  RnSn^^  '*™f  ^^V"?.  ^""I^'  *"  *he  consideration  of 
the  Russian  general  mobilisation.  The  essential  point  is 
not  this  military  action  in  itself,  neither  is  it  the  re&on  for 
this  action   so  ingeniously  and  briefly  stated  and  soTum- 

Tfil  ^"«'V^*^  ^y-  "^"  H^lff^rick  An  understanding 
of  this  ques  ion  requires  an  accurate  historical  account  of 
all    the    military    and    diplomatic    occurrences    between 

i^l^V  ^"^  •'"'y  ^l'''  ^'  *h^y  «PP^^r  in  Se  collee?ed 
diplomatic    correspondence    of    the    Powers    concerned 
Only  such  a  coherent  historical  account  can  expS  the 
urgent  reasons  wWeh  compelled   Russia   to  hei-  genera! 

m  Herr  Helfferich's  arraignment,  and  consequentlv  its 
frohi  "7  '°'T"-'  •"  the  nature 'of  thin  Towhig  J  ill 
architectural  design,  without  taking  into  account  the 
thousand  internal  flaws  and  fissures.  account    tJ.e 
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Helmolt 

Professor  Dr.  Helmolt  cannot  be  charged  with  having 
circumscribed  the  scope  of  his  inquiry  nor  with  having 
made  a  lumted  use  of  the  available  evidence.  In  his 
volume,  rA<r  Secret  Historical  Antecedents  of  the  War, 
Clearly  Stated  on  the  Basis  of  Official  Material  (Leipzig : 
Kohler,  1914),  he  discusses  the  more  remote  as  well  as 
the  more  immediate  historical  antecedents  of  the  conflict. 
The  former  he  treats  on  the  basis  of  the  material  customary 
among  political  writers  (newspaper-extracts,  pamphlets, 
certain  known  documents,  etc.),  accompanied  by  a  t  efiil 
avoidance  of  facts  resting  on  ofcieial  papers  as,  for  example. 
the  Hague  Conferences  to  which  I  attached  special  weight 
m  my  chapter  on  historical  antecedents.  The  latter, 
the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  war,  he  discusses,  making 
use  of  the  diplomatic  documents  so  far  as  they  had  then 
been  made  public.  To  .he  method  of  Herr  Helmolt 
less  exception  can  be  taken  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
writer  of  the  same  tendency.  Against  his  honesty  and 
impartiality,  however,  there  is  for  this  very  reason  all 
the  more  to  be  said,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  mince  matters 
in  dealing  with  this  in  the  appropriate  section  of  mv 
investigation.  "^ 


ScHIEItTANN 

Professor  Dr.  Schiemann,  on  the  c.-.her  hand,  has 
produced  an  entirely  peculiar  method  for  his  own  special 
use.  The  history  of  the  crime  he  does  not  deal  with 
at  all ;  in  fact,  he  expressly  declares  :  "  We  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  a  polemic  against  his  (the  accuser's^  exposi- 
tion of  the  official  publications  of  documents  dealing  with 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  murder  of  the 
Archduke  and  the  outbreak  of  war."  In  so  far  as  the 
immediate  guilt  of  the  Triple  Entente  is  concerned,  he 
cheerfully  transfers  to  other  writers  the  task  of  providing 
the  proof,  and  in  the  sixty-eight  pages  of  the  pamphlet 
which  he  has  specially  directed  against  my  book,  A  Slan- 
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derer.  Comments  on  the  Antecedents  of  the  War  he  restricts 
mmself  to  subjecting  to  his  investigation  of  guilt  only  the 
more  remote  historical  antecedents  of  the  war— in  the 
light  naturally  of  the  Schiemann  school  of  historical 
inquiry.  I  will  Ulustrate  in  detail  in  a  somewhat  lemrthv 
chapter  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done.  This  method 
of  orcumscribing  the  subject  to  be  proved,  as  practised 
py  llerr  ^>chlemann,  is  incriminating  to  the  demonstrator 
in  the  same  way  as  Helfferich's  double  method  of  -ircum- 
scnbing  the  subject  and  the  evidence. 


ROHRBACH,   ChAMBEBLAIN,   E  TUTTI   QUANTI 

If  in  addition  to  the  three  gentlemen  whom  I  have 
mentioned   I  further  select  Herr  Rohrbach  and   Herr 
thamberlam  out  of  the  infinite  wealth  of  German  apolo- 
getic literature,  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  eac»- 
of  these  is  a  typical  representative  of  a  whole  catecor> 
of   literary    phenomena.    Herr    Paul    Rohrbach    is    th^ 
Uerman  Imperialist  and    colonial    fanatic    of    the    first 
water.    Herr  Chamberlain,  the  true-born  Englishman,  the 
naturalised  German— n*MW  teneatis  amicil— is    the   un- 
adulterated type  of  German  jingoism,  of  the  conception 
ot  the  German  superman,  of  the  idea  of  the  spiritual 
and  physical  superiority  of  the  Germans  over  all  other 
nations,  and  accordingly  of  their  call  to  world-dominion 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  both  writers,  Rohrbach  and 
Lhamberlam,  are  possessed  of  a  certain  mental  distinction 
which  raises  them  above  the  customarv  level  of  Pan- 
German   and   imperialistic   spellbinders   and   newspaper- 
writers.     On  accomit  of  their  typical  significance  and  their 
personal  worth  I  have  considered  it  obligatory  on  myself 
to   deal   with   these   gentlemen   at   some   length.     Both 
discuss  the  question  of  responsibility.    Both  in  their  way 
take  into  consideration  the  more  remote  as  well  as  the 
more  immediate  historical  antecedents  of  the   war     A 
critical  analysis  of  these  writers,  as  well  as  of  the  others 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  therefore  falls  within  the 
framework  of  my  book. 
All  the  remaining   literary  and  political  Pan-German 
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phenomena  will  be  used  merely  as  mosaic  stones  in  the 
completed  picture.  > 


My  Method  of  Investigation 

My  point  of  view  and  my  method  of  iavestigatinff  the 
question  of  guilt  have  often  been  unfavourably  judjred  by 
my  opponents.    And  yet  not  only  the  Press  of  all  bel- 

»  When  I  had  almost  entirely  finiahed  the  first  draft  of  The  Crime, 
the  moat  recent  product  of  German  apologetic  literature,  AiUi- 
d^'^fch'^hU  hf  :^  }^-  O'^"-*^"^-"'  ZiiriJh).  ^me  to  my  noti^*  To 
i!f;-  ™-fV  tu*°°^'-.^'"*y'  ^'nateu'wh  work  of  a  political  schoolboy 
wi^l^^h  «*'^-  *"*"»fiP^o«  venous  and  distinguished  men  like 
Helffench,  Schiemann  and  their  follows  would  strike  me  as  an  un- 
deserved uisult  to  deservmg  men.  Further,  I  had  no  occasion  to 
make  tant  de  bruit  pour  une  omelette  "  and  to  enter  at  a  later  date 
the  inarticulate  noises  from  the  political  nursery  in  the  well- 
articulated  minutes  recording  the  serious  debates  of  men. 

«,fifi  •orlv"*"*^"!*"™?.?,*  ^^®  exerted  themselves  to  breathe 
artificial  life  mto  this  stillborn  child  of  a  callow  politician  by  a 

^I>!*^-.?*'7'*'"t*'"?  •°'/*''"  pamphlet  against  Taccuse,  wluch  in 
reality  IS  merely  a  tract  m  favour  of  the  German  Government,  and  at 
whose  cmlle  the  gentler  .n  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  have  obviously 
stood  with  hands  of  benediction.  ' 

That  this  sequestration  M-as  or.lored  solely  with  the  object  of 
advertising  the  entirely  ignoml  anti-accuser  is  evideat,  not  only  on 
a  consideration  of  its  contents,  which  are  friendly  to  .he  Govermnent. 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  sequestration  was  withdrawn  a  few  weeks 
later,  and  both  these  facts,  the  sequestration  and  its  withdrawal, 
wore  noised  abroad  tlu-oughout  the  entire  German  Pre«s  by  mean^ 
of  pompous  notices.  •'    """'" 

The  result  of  all  these  convul.sivo  exertions  has  been  deplorable : 
m  spite  of  all  artificial  attempts  to  induce  life  on  the  pArt  of  its 
god-parents,  the  stillborn  child  has  not  come  to  life.  I  liave  all  the 
OSS  reason  for  showing  to  the  dofunot  the  last  honour  of  includiiiK 
him  m  this  book  m  the  ranks  of  the  quick.  '"•uuiuj. 

After  the  imUgestible  /jiecM  de  ra^ialance  of  my  main  work,  it  is 
but  fitting  that  I  should  offer  my  friendly  readers,  for  thoir  refresh- 
ment and  mine,  a  light  and  palatable  savoury.  As  such— with  a 
capricious  cruelty  like  that  of  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herodias— 
I  will  serve  for  them  the  severed  head  of  the  anti-accuser  on  an  extra 
plate,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  special  pamphlet.  For  the  present,  as  an 
agreeable  mterruption  m  the  serious  investigations  of  this  work  and 
for  the  amusement  of  my  hearers,  I  shall  content  myself  from  time  to 
time  with  expiscating  from  the  stunted  brain  of  my  opponent  some 
of  his  more  specially  humorous  aphorisms.  The  rest  will  remain  for 
later.     After  the  tragedy  comes  the  satyr. 
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-ST  i?*T*^"'  *"**  **»«  Governments  themselves  and 
aBove  all  the  German  Government,  have  foTmore  tSn 
tv'o  years  been  making  use  of  what  is  ex«>tiyX  s^ 
method  m  order  to  shfft  the  odium  of  the  guSt  of  w^fo 
their  opponents  and  to  exonerate  themselves  before  Sei? 
people  and  before  the  world.  The  speeches  of  all  the 
leadmg  statesmen,  all  the  official  and  semi-official  nro! 
SeSr;*'  "".tl^^q^^^tion  of  guilt.  foUo^;  ?he  met?^Sl 
applied  by  me  m  J'accuse~the  method,  that  is  to  sav 
of  provmg  on  the  lines  of  criminal  prSedure.  from  th^e 
dipWtic  documents  of  the  twelve  critical  days  i  thdr 

Xt'STh'  ^^  '^'  r^'  °^  *»»«'  oppoS.  By 
what  right,  then,  do  mv  German  critics  reproach  me  for 

an? X^fStf  r^  """*%  ""^^  '^'^  °^  Government 
and  the  entire  German  Press  incessantly  apply  in  order 
to  prove  the  conclusion  which  they  wish  ? 

*«  L"'*™*"'f°''"'  ^°^  °P^"  *o  *he  opponents  of  mv  book 

vetKoTl'rfiT^^-^!,*^^'"  **°'  *^«*  *^«  *i^«'i«  not 
ThV JL  •  '^definitive judgment  on  the  question  of  guilt. 
The  various  Governments,  in  publishing  their  diplomS 
oonS«  **""?  shortly  after  tL  outbreak  of  wa?  aS  in 
Snt  L'^'w?"*^  *^''f  Publications  later  on  until  the 
thS  fh.  ff^'  h^  themselves  given  it  to  be  understood 
Awliu  •  ""V^i  judgment  has  come  and  they  have  indeed 
directly   invited  suc\  a    udgment.      If  this  is  not  so! 

niit^Pf^P"'^  °^^Z  **^*"  *J^"  ^«^«  the  publications  sup: 
Snnr?^^  """^  ^  ^l^""  °^^^"  ^*^°  have  passed  censufe 
anSC  "''"  *  ""i*^  ""^  .^"  *^'^'  that  the  time  has  come. 
?ul,^.nf  ^^^"  to-day  It  is  in  no  way  premature  to  pass 
S^S?  «T  the  world-shaking  question,  the  question 
which  affects  m  the  profoundest^  manner,  not^merely 
Euro^nf!!?!^  ^"^  ?'  ^^l'  ^"*  *'^°  the  whole  future  o^f 
wLr  ?^n?L^"??l°"'"  ^^°  's  responsible  for  the  European 
Htlo!  0"%^ould  have  to  enumerate  the  whole  apologetic 
literature  of  Germany,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  litera- 
S'^'.nr'^^K  ™'"*  °^  *!?"  ^"^^'^te  Powers,  if  one  wished 
venWnT  *^'  "^"^r  °^  *^°^^  ^*»°  have  to-day  already 
ventured  to  pass  judgment  on  the  guilt  and  the  guilty. 
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l^ese  German  critics,  it  is  true,  all  stand  on  the  other 
side  but  what  IS  allowed  to  those  who  defend  must  be 
granted  to  him  who  accuses  I 

Let  us  take  only  a  few  examples. 

Chamberlain  entitles  one  of  his  New  War  Essays  (Bnick- 
mann :  Munich,  1916)  "Who  is  Responsible  for  the  War  ?" 
In  this  essay  we  find  : 

'l^J« ."  *^®  "T  ""?°*®  ■"**  **»«  »»o«'  immediate  causation 

need  trtaow°.°'Zl;.T.l'°'°^,*"'"***'y  "''^  ^  ^^^''^  »"  «^t  ^ 
^^>_  •  '^o'^'  tne  Truth,  so  far  as  it  matters,  we  hold  as  our 
possession,  and  we  can  regard  and  study  it  from  alUides  "  (paJS  36)! 

In  another  place  we  read  : 

"  I  do  not  indeed  know  what  the  future  can  brina  us  of  intereat 
comnilatil*,  W^'r*"  «e concemed-at  the  K  Sd^S; 
h?T   u    °^  "'  documents.    A  fact  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  stands 

Ruil  a^'^ZIlaSf U''^  r"*'*'*"^  authoritative  drcSrPwS 
fJi^f*^  England  have  for  years  planned  and  prepared  for  war 
against  Germany ;  first  by  systematic  manipuWi^^f  nublte 
opmion;  secondly  by  an  iiceiant  increase  of^mUi^  resSeS 
,?iiH  X  ""^-r *^ '  thmily  by  means  of  diplomacy!%^^ 
18  said,  all  18  said  ;  for  when  three  nations  noilrish  for  years  the  idea 

t^rL^^i^T"'  "  r5'  *>?^'  ^  *•">«  the  will.  tC^lutS 
(pXe^S)  ^*   '^'''^-    ®"'*   '^   development   is   inevitabte^ 

In  contradistinction  to  Helfferich,  Helmolt  and  many 
^«^T'  ^'\^™^''l«n  represents  the  policy  of  Saaonof  as 
pacific  and  sincere,  and  as  favourable  to  an  understandinc 
with  Austna ;  for  him  the  oldest  and  most  stiff-necked 
sinner  is  France.  "For  exactly  a  hundred  years,"  he 
writes,  she  has  incessantly  dreamed  of  a  war  of  revence 
against  Germany."  This  hundred  year  old  dream  Is 
an  Idiosyncrasy  of  the  true-born  English  leader  of  the 
SS^"  chauvinists :  with  that  confidence  and  assurance 
hiw  P^^'^lf 'y  his  own  he  has  no  hesitation  in  dating 
back  for  a  furtlicr  half  century  that  rage  for  revenge  which 
fil  '  *l  German  chauvinists  are  content  to  date 

from  the  war  of  1870,  and  thus  he  contrives  to  give  his 
assertion  that  France  was  the  originator  of  the  war  a 
greater  air  of  assurance.     And  if,  in  the  course  of  arriving 

f  f^rrir^v^fiP5i"y!f.^b°"*'««  ^^  -"  his  writings! 


-— ~..»,  ..yc|^ii.i«.ica  auuut,  as  m  aa  niswntinci 

u     ij  number  of  inaccuracies  or  nonsensicalities.  why 
«hn..M  1,. .    What  an  incredible  idea  is  this    wS 


should  he  care ! 
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fi^  Sf*  A5*"  <»r«::«*«»»ted.  that  the  u^Se  idem 

So  he  would  have  u«  believe  that  the  Bourbons  the 

S^hfn?"^!^  ""^  *^*  S*P""»«  ^  "«  W Timed 
of  nothing   but   revenge   for  the  defeat  of  thl^  ^«# 

ffir'>fTP^i^2«*  fSL;  Si  don?in*?S 

rSe  U'^nt^^Sf'^^P^?  ^^^r^  »»  the  coSJe 

Co^ic"  alone,  but  did  so  in  conSrt  With  ttl  nrS^J 
Alhes  of  France,  ^th  Russia  and  with  E^£,d  I     ^^''^ 

mil3^S"^,f  **»*  P'*^y  observations  SfSSs  German- 
minded  Englishman  would  be  a  task  which  would  rSSre 
the  space  of  several  volumes,  even  if  we  were  fJ.  l^^ 
oursefyes  to  his  war  pamphlete  wWcli^Tfort^ateir^Jh 
ve'r?  SSat&'SSL^*  *?  Jr^«^«  ^^  thouZdfoffTr  a 

Thus  Chamberkin  also  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  aw 
already  m  a  petition  to  determine  thlS  wTth  wlSd 

GeiWn  S  wMii*  "  *¥  duty  of  every  thinking 
wh^*S  J?Jc  ®-^'''  "'^  judgment  on  the  questioS 
holy  war!  "  "'°'"*^'^  necessary,  whether^it  is  a 

If  eVl^rAtulTwe^rtaiv^J'f;  If  ^""""^^'^^  P'T''''^  ^  Germany. 

and  teach  it  to  your  children  and  your^T^n's  5hEn  1!™^?''' 
vrill  never  conquer  foreiim  neonlL  '  T*  ^„  s  children,  that  you 
German  Imoenal  DobW  ml^^d!!:       *  ^^^  ^®"  ^^  **»»*  "»  Peace 
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Ihv^l^.l'^w  ''*^*^  •"  *5*  ?•««»*■  *»>^'  «»".  without  taoWiM 
SS'J^i^"**^"*  "  ""^^  po«ewon  of  the  oerUin  knowledM 
th^mordlv  thev  mmy  md  muat.  that  this,  the  hishert  wtorificT^ 

U  k  «SSwfSS?»  V&J*^  7?"^°  "«?  volunteered  in  VjemOwy. 
Sii.^  iS.«^*  they  would  have  taken  thia  step  unless  each  it 
SS.t^h^'iT^'^  T  '"n**"™**  being  that  he  was  nienaced^ 
lSSh.^«,?lf"r"  ^  P««f«««d  a  well-grounded  confldeiweinthe 
mS?i  t  i™*^"»n«»  o'  their  princes  anS  of  the  Imperial  Goveni! 
S.!  I}^.i:'^°  speeches  of  the  noble  Chancellor,  just  because  t Mr 
S^^^"^  *^  unvamishod  truth,  are  in  their  inora^wl  ISS^ 
phdty  imperuhable  documents  "  (pages  34  and  35).      ""^"'^'  "^ 

Chamberlain  does  not  expect  much  from  later  revelations : 

!!iP'"ilf*™®  of  truth— by  which  we  understand  the  cleametu  the 
purity,  the  certainty,  the  persuasive  power  of  ^th!^<^  „S 
continuously  morease  more  and  more  in  proportion  tothJl^?2Lse  of 
luatenal.  or  to  the  increasing  number  of  mvesUgatioM  wWdl  a?a 
tP^H^ilL  """**  '"""^  °'  ™«*««^«>  docs  nofiSr  ««t  m^ 
.Lf?/ J^""?*  !)f*5  mow  "u»  in  his  judgment,  w  that  he  7^. 
etantly  grows  m  wisdom.    Rather  theri  w  here;  as  every^ W 
^•y*  K  "'^^^  m  Science  a  maximum,  a  point  of  htotest  sat^S 
•nd  when  th«  pomt  is  passed,  by  increase  of  knowte^uHudSnTOt 
IS  mcreasmgly  dimmed.    In  the  bold  expree8ion^PaBci?r^TS 
much  truth  cripples  the  understanding  .  .  .'    Now  th^iire  2d 
the  copiousness  of  the  truth  which  we  possess  in  06^1^?^.^? 
^tiil^  *°  *h«  <'«M«e?  of  the  war  is  completely  sSSit  f or  ^ 
detaUed^and  defimtive  judgment.     Time  with  its  hordeTwHne^ 
competent  and  incompetent,  honest  and  dishonest,  will  notTlteS 
funcfamental  truth.     VVe  shall  know  more,  but  we  sha^l  not  be  Loro 
understandmg ;  we  already  stand  near  the  '  maximum '  "(pije  37r 

In  another  passage,  in  discussing  the  "  innermost  circle  " 
—by  which  Chamberlain  understands  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  war  as  shown  in  the  books  of  diplomatic 
correspondence— he  again  repeats  : 

iuHoS^pn'J°nLT"^^'  .'"""^  than  enough,  to  pass  a  certain  and  Hnal 

m^Z'h«  in^n^'^^w^l^y  "^P^^  "P""  ^^e'y  serioua-mindw^ 
man  that  he  should  not  fail  to  acquire  such  a  clear  knowledge  and 
such  a  clear  judgment.  Only  then  will  he  be  arm^  agS  ?he 
brood  of  lies,  more  mischievous  than  in  any  former  wir.  whose 
??agt  63"  "      ^'^^'*  everything  and  produce  universal  co^uSn" 

I  must  refrain  at  this  point  from  dealing  further  with 
jlf  *  Ta^^'I  and  final  judgment"  passed  bv  this  most 
mfatuated  of  ail  German  chauvinists,  nor  can'l  deal  here 
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rhS„i5!ri  .•*T™*»t   .''Wch   «t«id«   to   twenty   muret. 

TO  ANSWER  THE  QUESTION  OF  GuiLT 

th  J5!!!*7"  *"  'i*^*  '*"?**}'  sufficient  on  the  appearance  of 

th^f  ^fe*  niustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
«n5  «,^  ^^'  '"*•  '^i''!?  *^«  d^'^e  of  guilt  was  pronounced 
and  proved  against  Germany  and  Austria,  was  written 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Austrian  Red  Book     Th^ 

Hn^-n  "^^i-"  ?"^  ^°°^'  ^J^^^h  I  was  obSged  to  discuss 
in  an  appendix,  in  no  way  affected  the  iudir£ent  at  wS 

e^lence"""''  '"  the  contrary,  it  furniiheHrroborate 
onttZLT^^^ 

dS:5i&rh?n:'  •*•  r-T  F^^^^^ 

tTl?.,„T       K     '     **'?"^  ^•'''^^  ^e^e  previously  known 
Unusual  emphat     ;  is  been  laid  by  the"^ German  GoveTn: 
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propose  to  return  to  the  questZ  irtSrwork'    In  I 
cannot  be  shaken?Krtiie?;7i')  "°*  ^«  shaken,  he 

j'Otr  ";^'^"*^^  ^  K»  t,,;?  ?x  ";;i'^o5 
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which  Mn  onlv  be  understood  by  a  knowledse  of  the 
corretpwidiiig  key.  w  the  diplomatic  corretpoSdeftce  of 

r«  ♦k'*?*!!!!jS'*"*"^.,**^*"  »"  '*'  entirety  represent*. 

in  the  incredible  multifariousness  of  its  complications,  a 

document  m  cipher  whith  can  only  be  decipher^  by  means 

of  the  ri^fht  key     He  who  toils  with  a  falie  key  will  never 

succeed  m  elucidating  the  individual  incident^  and  their 

inner  oonnection  in  a  way  capable  of  convincing  himself 

and  others.    Everywhere  in  the  general  conspe^us  there 

will  be  left  comers  and  angles,  uncertainties  and  incon- 

gnuties  which  cannot  be  explained  from  the  erroneously 

chosen  point  of  view  of  the  inouirer  in  question,  and  which 

do  not  fit  in,  of  them-jclves,  with  the  fundamental  lines  of 

the  picture,  but  must  first  be  forcibly  bent  straisht 

worked  into  position  and  smoothed  down,  before  they  can  be 

artfully  pressed  mto  the  general  picture.    Many  examples 

of  such  coercive  Procrustean  operations  on  the  part  of 

my  opponents  will  come  to  our  notice  in  the  course  of 

our  investigations. 

^«??  i^^  *u***"  i'^^i  ^?  ^™  ^'^'^  approaches  with  the 
right  key  the  ciphered  history  of  the  critical  twelve  days 
and  of  their  antecedents,  there  will  be  unveiled  a  picture 
of  the  whole,  complete  in  itself,  developed  without  crooked- 
ness, free  from  distortion  and  ambiguity.  The  events 
preceding  the  war,  those  which  occurred  during  the 
critical  days  as  well  as  those  more  remote  in  date,  will 
be  unrolled  before  his  eyes  from  a  d^*:ai^^  starting-point 

l?„if»J°*^''*r*u*^"u"*^®  T^'""^  ^>"'  >"  »*««»'.  conflnii  the 
ri^tness  of  the  chosen  key. 

The  key  which  alone  resolves  all  the  difficulties  involved 
in  deciphering  and  in  introducing  order  into  material 
which  IS  apparently  so  chaotic,  the  key  which  illumines 
and  clarifies  as  though  by  a  powerful  searchlight  the 
meaning  and  the  significance  of  all  the  diplomatic  occur- 
rences  is  this  :  the  desicn  entertained  by  those  in  power  in 
Gemany  of  bringing  about  a  European  War,  and  the  pre- 
meditated realisation  of  this  design  at  the  end  of  July 
1914.  To  approach  the  study  of  the  documents  provided 
m  advance  with  such  a  key  would  be  unfair  and  one-sided. 
.Wcf'^T^  reproach  could  rightly  be  urged  against  any 
investigator  who  should   act   in  this  manner?    Such  a 
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one-sided  and  partial  historical  inquiry  could  never  lead 
to  certain  and  just  conclusions.  But  he  who  in  the  first 
place  has  approached  the  study  of  the  documents  without 
the  aid  of  any  key,  without  any  preconceived  guide- 
on  the  contrary  with  a  passionate  desire  to  exonerate 
his  own  countrymen— who,  then,  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
finds  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  found  the  key  to  the 
events,  and  then,  lookine  backwards,  testinc  and  measuring 
the  events  by  the  standard  which  he  has  found,  finds  that 
a^I  the  sealed  doors  arc  open,  all  that  has  been  dark  is 

lu  5*  u  •  f^  *"*'  *•*'  ****"  confused  is  unravelled,  all 
that  has  been  hidden  is  revealed— such  an  one  will 
have  rendered  a  good  and  honourable  service  and  will  have 
*^S.T^*'.^*^  himself  and  others  of  the  truth  of  his  view. 

This  IS  the  method  which  I  adopted  in  approaching  the 
study  of  the  more  immediate  and  more  remote  antecedents 
Of  the  war.  This  is  the  method  which  led  me  to  the  dis- 
covery of  my  key,  which  convinced  me  of  the  correctness 
or  my  key  and  of  my  conclusions. 

He  who  has  attained  with  regard  to  past  events  this 
secure  point  of  view,  rooted  in  itself,  will  never  be  made 
to  hMitate  or  falter  by  any  later  revelations  which  have 
already  come,  or  which  may  yet  appear.  Just  as  the 
key,  when  found,  was  able  to  unlock  all  that  was  known 
up  till  then,  so  all  that  may  yet  become  known  in  future 
will  be  deciphered  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  ease 
and  certainty.    Throusrhout    this,    my   second    book,    I 

iTi.  u  ^r,"*'*'*''''"^  *^°  "*!"'*'''  ^^  ™*"y  "revelations" 
which  the  Gcrnun  Government,  in  amplification  of  their 
very  laconic  White  Books,  have  subsequently  produced 
in  defence  of  their  innocence.  The  publications  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  Belgian  Ambassadors,  the  announce- 
ment in  slender  instalments  of  Bethmann's  instructions 
to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  the  insinuations 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  England  during  the  earlier 
Balkan  crises,  the  memoranda  with  regard  to  the  details 
of  Russian  mobilisation  and  many  other  similar  matters 
which  the  German  Government  has  produced,  in  the 
*^"n  **u  *"\'*^^*  *wo  years,  to  implicate  their  opponents 
—all  these  charges  and  insinuations  melt  like  butter  in 
the  sun,  as  soon  as  one  has  found  the  key  to  the  cupboard 
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into  the  secret  places  of  European  diplomacv     In  ?t« 

■n  the  course  of  the  last  twfvelremSffv  .?'  '?"'"' 
•  '™  i"  th«  vie,  of  eve„t7/eStTd1X  a"  ttoo^ 
a   few  months  after   the  outbreak   of  war     rri.i^rS 

o"r  ikiss.r.-xs  s  J.rj°«»°  -«^'"«- 

^eufc<^us?%iSS?SH?SFf; 

e^o^l^rt'iltedrs'"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fae™S^^teie"?^"£3.*/?„'  ti"'"-""'  '"f.  «>« 
judsraent  on  the  quefuon  „f  tu  ft  'ThX-T  '?»''«=«« 

IHd'eS'  h°e'  ;aTT,V"»  «^to?l^  the' Vtlr?«rr,° 

iSSBF\F»-tfsj^rt? 

the  Tr  ftl^'-T''"*''  ""^  *^  written  in  rer  ser^ee-  Kek" 
the  Iruth;  it  essays  to  find  the  Truth  "cl  u     •        , 

Introduction  to  Helmolt"  book     Thl  a    .^  ^^^'"^  *^^ 

future  of  the  nation  aSTn  his  4w  involved  in  IK. •  ^"^  *^' 

.on  of  the  question  whether  GeTmany  is  infac'l'd"^^ 

ask  of  producing  convincing  evidence  of  thi«£f  .  '^^'-  ^"  *^^ 
languid;  it  is  an  undertakin|  in  wWch  we  ar«  h^J^^  ''^""^  "°^  f^""' 
prospect  of  success.     For  b|  purlS  rhisTou'roraS^X' 
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the  misery  whioJ  ,  along  with  so  much  that  is  glorioti7and  UDlif tinJ 

.  J**"!!^  •■'""'*'  ^h'  ?"  ■'*^  historian,  is  also  of  the  opinion 

evidence  need  be  calleil  for. 

*♦•♦•♦ 
Helfferich  goes   even   further   in   the   same   direction 
Relying  on  the  Yellow  Book,  the  Blue  Book    and  the 
Orange  Book,  without  any  regard  to  the  more  immediate 
or  the  more  remote  antecedents  of  the  war,  indeed  wSt 
any  discussion  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  and  its  coTe- 

S'en'bTGerm^nr  T^/r^-^  "P«n  the  accusSs 
Tk  iiru-.^  Germany  and  Austria  aga  nst  themselves  in 
the  White  and  the  Red  Books;  in  short,  on  anTrb  trariv 
restricted  selection  from  the  facts  and  documents  aSwe 
!  1?  '""%"  Secretary  of  State  believes  that  he  can  gh/e  a 
strictproof  of  guilt  against  Russia  the  ineendiarv  and 
against  England  and  France,  her  accomplices  •  ' 

Russia  IS  proved  to  have  been  the  incendiary  ;F,ancTL?iPn„u 
Tt^fm^r!;.^^:^  ''"^  accompHces."     friS/rKeS 

With  this  categorical  judgment  Helfferich  brines  his 
demonstration  to  a  close.  We  shall  ascertain  later  fn  the 
course  of  our  inquiry  what  value  is  inherent  in  this 
judgment  and  in  this  demonstration.  Here  I  am  onlv 
concerned  to  show  that  even  the  most  authoritative  among 
German  apologists  considers  that  a  limited  part  of  the  wholf 
matcrml  used  by  me,  a  mere  section  of  the  actual  events 

£:"a"seSeeXiir"''''"'  '"""'^^"•'  ^"^  ^^'^'^^  '^ 



It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  Schiemann  in   his 
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modesty  even  contents  himself  with  much  less.  He  aoes 
so  far  m  his  self-restraint  that  he  is  indeed  content  5?th 
nothing  at  all.  For  this  man  of  the  "  method  of  scieiSfic 
SrS'  h*^f  d'plomatic  books  simply  do  not  exis^  For 
him  the  historical  antecedents  (which,  according  to  the 
reqmrements  of  the  moment,  he  suppresses,  fafsifles  or 
supplements)  are  completely  sufficient  to  giv^  his  vSdict 
on  the  indictment,  f^or  him  the  proven  criminaiT  the 
m  ia  m.whom  he  believes  he  has  demonstrrtedtTe  existence 
of  criminal  inclinations ;  for  him  the  incendiary  isfhe  ma,J 

min  whn  i°  ^^^^-  ^l*^  ^'""l  ^°'  ^^  *he  poiLner  is  the 
man  who  keeps  in  his  cupboard,  amongst  many  drugs 
some  which  are  poisonous.    The  man  who  has  a^susn"?^ 
ous  past  IS  m  his  eyes,  guilty  of  the  deed  ;  and  in  arS 
at  his  conclusion  he  furtlier  takes  the  liberty  of  blacken  ne 

r^LKl  'If'  °^  i'^"  ^"^'  ^""^  ^^^^  ^^  the  other,  wWch"! 
much  blacker  and  more  suspicious,  is  depicted  in  pure  and 
dazzling  white.  But  let  us  leave  Herr  ^chiemann^fM  the 
S'?hi;  l^"  ^'^^^^'^yofdeaMng  in  detail  in  a  later  section 
with  this  juggler  in  history  has  sufficiently  taxed  my  self- 
nn?w''    M  ^^^  present  moment  he  is  o^f  interesHo  me 

?S  .Tu  ^^n'^^'lt^  ^°'"*  °^u^^^'  •"  *»^*t  he  also  s^afes 
that  even  to-day  the  responsibility  for  the  war  is  so  in- 
controvertibly  demonstrable,  so  easily  demonstrable  that 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  guilt  one  need  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  consider  t:,e  actual  history  of  the  conflict  the 
history  of  the  twelve  days.  connict,  the 

striked  :^"  ^  ^^""^  '^'^  ^  '''"^'''  ^  ""^^  '"S^''^  '*  ^^  demon- 

mJlt'frnm^fKr*^"'*-  °^  «,'?^wering  the  question  of 
guilt  from  the  more  immediate  and  the  more  remote 

TS«rfl?"*''fu^"f  ?  °J  \l'  ^^^  »«  unexceptionaffe 
That  this  method  is  folI.,ved  by  mv  opponents   in 

particular  by  the  Governments  themselves ; 

mat,  as  the  material  in  existence  suffices  for  mv 

opponents  for  the  purpose  of  exonerating  the  Cental 

rgaTSt^em.™"^*  '^  ^""^^''"^  '^'  '"^^  ^'^-^^  ^'dni 
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It  has  indeed  been  urged  against  me  that  mv  book  can 
be  of  no  value,  since  it  adduces  no  new  material,  but  is 
restricted  merely  to  a  restatement  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  Entente. 

It  is  true  that  I  was  not,  and  am  not,  in  a  position  to 
adduce  new  material,  other  than  what  is  uiiiversiily  acces- 
sible.   I  have  no  relations  with  any  Government,  either 
among  the  belligerents  or  among  neutral  countries.    I  do 
not  enjoy  the  good  fortune  and  the  honour  of  being  under 
the  patronage  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and 
of  seeing  my  manuscript  submitted  to  my  publisher  through 
their  mediation.     If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  gentlemen, 
1  am  one  of  those  "  upright  spirits  "  whom  you  overwhelm 
with  your  eulogies,  if  they  chance  to  live  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel  or  beyond  the  Vosgcs,  one  of  those  "  upright 
spirits     of  the  German  nation  who,  fearlessly  and  indepen- 
dently, without  regard  to  what  is  above  or  below,  un- 
troubled bv  insults  or  slanders,  careless  about  all  manner 
of  material  and  imaginary  injuries,  go  their  own  way,  the 
way  of  truth,  the  way  that  leads  to  the  awakenin<T  of  their 
people  from  deceit  and   darkness.    Unlike  the"  literary 
aspirants  and  creators  of  public  opinion  who  write  against 
me,  I  have  at  my  disposal  no  official  or  semi-official  re- 
source-   -  lanating  from  cither  side.    To  this  is  to  be  attri- 
butes >ek  of  new  material,  a  defect  which  in  me  is 
vemai  i  them  is  unpardonable ;    thev  have   indeed 
tailed  1     uigest,  even  in  the  most  superficial  manner,  the 
material  already  in  existence.     In  view  of  their  good  rela- 
tions with  the  people  whose  trumpets  thev  are  continually 
blowing.  It  is  on  my  opponents  that  the  obliaation  rests 
to  produce  new  proofs  of  innocence  to  rebut  the  over- 
whelming old  proofs  of  guilt.     These  proofs  of  guilt  I 
commled,  wiimowcd,  grouped  and  published  after  gaining, 
in  the  course  of  an  entirely  unprejudiced  study  of  the 
documc-'s,  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the  guilt  of 
Germa       nud  Austria.     It  was  not  the  arguments  of  the 
*.ntente  Powers  but  my  own  head  of  which  I  made  use  in 
arriving  at  this  conclusion  ;  ii  is  not  to  foreign  sources  that 
my  arr.  i  ;nment  owes  its  inception  and  its  cogency ;    it 
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has  iiaelf  become  the  source,  or  at  least  nn#.  nf  ♦!,« 

the  author  has  been  conveyed  to  the  reader   ''°"'^"'^'°"  °^ 
In  consequence,  the  book  has  contributed  much  tn  fh« 
dissemmation  of  the  truth  throughout  the  worW    or  «^ 
Professor  Delbruck  expresses  it.  it  has  inmctid  "  immeasur 
able  harm  on  the  German  cause  "     For  Jui^x.  ""™t     » 
no  doubt  substitute  "GlrmaS."   lZ7^^\  ThesuS 
truth  has  not  yet  risen  in  Germanv     Gl?manv  stHM, 
sunk  m  gloom  and  twilight,  under  the  stMinrprLu re  of 

,Jjtw..Ii  J  ^"S"^*  ^s*'  1914.  by  ambitious  dvnasts  un- 
prmciplcd  governors  and  their  corrupt  myrmidons  •'  nof 
even  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  C.vVmJl 
awakened  from  her  stupefLtion.  But  ev^'n  for  gSS 
there  will  one  day  come  the  day  of  the  great  rA-Swrand 
my  books  are  mtended  to  be  the  trumpef  sjnal  to  arom^ 

stumbt^nT?ev?nr^""     '   '''  "^*^'"'    '^   ^"^^^ 

Why  is  the  Question  of  Guilt  of  as  much  Interest 

To-day  as  formerly  ?    The  Enlightened 

tlirX"]!^*  quarters  the  view  has  recently  been  expressed 

iy  tSe?u  s"t?or-  WhT  *'^  ^"^^*Jf "  ^'«-^''  ^^Slo 

mteres,  as  whe^n    my    ar/aignment  XTarel/VrS 

of  my  book  in  October   101ft     \^J^'  "^'  *^*®'"  **^®  completion 

refer  to  Mr.  Beck!  whereas  otinat^T^  passages  I  was  still  able  to 
I  was  unf ortunatelTpreveZi^fr. n,^  completion  of  my  own  work 
distinguished  7S  S.  rests  on  a*.^'"?  "'^  °^  J^''  Headlam's 
sources.  I  recommend  both  wnnk.*  T^^  '*?''^^"'  «^"dy  of  the 
to  examine  and  ^f^t^'r^Z^l  H^^inelf^'r^XZ'  '''^'^ 
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reasons  are  advanced  in  support  of  this  view.    On  the 
one  hand  there  are  those  who  might  be  called  the  group  of 
the  "enlightened,"  a  class  which  has  many  adherents  in 
the   Entente  States  and   in  neutral   countries.    In    .he 
opmion  of  these  men  the  guilt  of  the  Central  Empires  has 
already  been  so  conclusively  demonstrated,  that  any  further 
discussion  of  the  question  appears  suj  srfluous.     On  this 
point  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Governments  of  the 
belligerent  countries  themselves  clearly  entertain  .1  different 
opinion ;    they  consider  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  recur 
constantly  to  the  question  of  guilt ;  all  without  exception 
attach  so  much  importance  to  this  question  that  ihey  are 
continually   coming   forward    with   new   publications   of 
diplomatic  documents,  and  incessantlv  seeking,  through 
the  utterances  of  their  leading  Ministers  or  the  writings  of 
their  inspired  authors,  to  transfer  to  their  opponents  the 
responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war.    To  this  stream 
of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  there  is  a 
corresponding    expenditure    of  ink    by  their    paid    and 
unpaid  hacks.     The  literature  on  the  question  of  guilt 
increases  incessantly,  and  any  new  fact  which  emerges, 
anything  that  sheds  new  light  on  well-known  facts,  is  eagerly 
devoured  by  the  public  and  by  the  Press,  and  is  'irced 
into  the  service  of  both  sides  to  support  the  arraig^-ment 
against   their   opponents.     The   Governments,   therefore, 
as  well   as   the   peoples  t^^mselves,   do  not  regard   the 
question  of  guilt  as  in  any  wav  "  outstripped,"  or  rendered 
uninteresting. 

But  not  only  the  present  generation,  history  also  has  a 
right  to  inquire  into  the  truth,  and  to  determine  the  truth 
with  regard  to  the  greatest  crime  in  the  world's  history. 
He  who  to-day  investigates  the  question  of  guilt  in  the 
spirit  of  the  scholar,  and  with  reference  to  the  documentarv 
evidence,  renders  a  service,  not  only  to  the  present  geuera'- 
tion,  but  also  to  historical  truth,  an  end  which  in  itself 
IS  worthy  of  pursuit. 


The  Indifferent 

Certain  people,  the  inditferent  in  all  countries,   have 
to-day  no  longer  any  desire  to  hear  about  the  question  of 
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SS  pip«  ""'*'  """""P""™  "t  which  they  1.4  ligM 
tai^Ml'nL'/''fr'^'.'',S  shipwreck,  a  railway  disaster  has 

p&  „,7„^!^i;°if«'«r  u^s'-si'i?  St'  ?;[ 

Protert?on  f^r  .K  ?«'«™"?ed  who  is  guilty  oftWs  war. 

in  ft.^fr!  ^  rendered  innocuous,  how  such  crimes  can 

and   bv   wh«f '""^r*"^-    ^u^"*  °^  *»  determine  whence 
t?H.Jn^i,  ^*  gateway,    the   miscreant   has   penetrated 

Sriers  and'hnf/"lP'-^^'"«*«  °J.E"^«P«  «"d  th?n  prov  Se 
nelJl  Lt  1       '^^  ^'^  prevent  his  entrance  in  future     A 
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the  germ  of  the  disease  is  recognised  and  killed  for  all 
time." 


The  Doctrinarians 

To    a    third    group,  who    might    be   called    the    war- 
doctrmarians,  belong  a  large  number  of  pacifists ;  it  consists, 
however,  chiefly  of  Radical  Socialists  in  belligerent  and 
neutr»t  countries.    This  class  avoids  on  grounds  of  prin- 
ciple any  investigation  into  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
war  :  the  one  section,  the  pacifists,  looks  upon  the  anarchy 
of  the  nations  as  the  offending  cause  ;  the  other  section,  the 
Radical  Socialists,  finds  it  in  the  capitalistic  organisation 
of  society.    They  regard  the  war  as  a  necessary  product 
of  the  existing  economic  and  international  svstcm,  as  an 
inevitable   explosion   of  combustible   material   that   has 
long  been  piled  together,  and  they  betray  no  interest  in 
discovering  the  incendiary  who  laid  the  match  to  the 
powder-magazine.    They    are    content    to    indicate    the 
fostering  soil  from  which  the  devastating  plague  of  war 
has  proceeded  ;  they  decline  to  look  for  the  bacillus  which 
has  caused  the  plague.    They  are  not  concerned  with  the 
task  of  determming  and  branding  the  guilty  author  of 
the  present  war  ;  their  only  interest  is  in  removing  for  the 
future  the  economic  and  international  conditions  from 
which  such  catastrophes  can  arise.     Thus  these  middle- 
class  and  Socialist  theorists  arrive,  in  most  cases  against 
their  will,  at  very  much  the  same  negative  point  of  view- 
on  the  question  of  guilt  as  the  imperialists,  the  party  to 
which  they  are  ordinarily   diametrically   opposed:   they 
are  in  agreement  with    this    party  in   endeavouring   to 
avoid   all   inquiry  into  the  immediate   causation  of  the 
war ;    like  them,  they  ride  about  unwearyingly  on  their 
hobby-horse,    which  in  their  case  is  the  "System,"  and 
they  gallop  airily  over  the  concrete  occurrences  and  the 
actions    of    the    human    will    by    which   the    war    was 
occasioned ;    instead  of  exposing'  the   true   criminals  in 
the  nakedness  of   their   guilt,    they    cover    tlicm    com- 
passionately with  the  cloak  of  general  impc-ialistic  ten- 
dencies, the  guilt  of  which  rests  equally  on  all  the  States 
of  Europe.    It  is  remarkable  how  the  views  of  social 
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tWssystemofdilutioSl"^*p5;S^^^^ 
by  entirely  contradictory  mo^ves.  bc^th  ffro^ps^^alW 
avoid  discussing  the  auertion  of  th^  mJdeSe  o?th?S 
of  the^war.    Once  the  German  social  imD^iSiste  ?av^ 
b«nin  to  descend  the  slippery  slop^  th^^i  nnio^ 
free  themselves  ftom  the'^S^aS^mbraSro?  rlS'n 
imp«rialism.  and  therefore  it  camS?le  S^^ted  tha^^ 
should  dare  to  accuse  their  Rulers  an?Governmeits  S 
ha^g  cnmmally  begrun  the  war,  or  hSHh^^ty 
of  an  offensive  war.  since  the  att  tude  which  thev^S 
assumed  rests  entirely  on  the  doctrine  tha^  the  Wis  one 
of  defence     Any  accusation  brought  against  E  own 
Government  would  necessarily  cut  awav  t^  om«n^  f^ 

J^'thefr't^rc'"'*-    SP-^-^^^^l^^r!::?'^US. 
^hZ    -ft  *^*^**'f  «fcordm«  as  the  circumstances  denwnd 

on  the  other  hand,  «.e?o-'SSl?J'tat£na&^SL''B  wS; 

!?1     c^^^ify  °[  a  historical  judgment  on  each  individual 
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guUt,  and  to  the  refusal  of  the  citizen  to  defend  his  country 
when  attacked.  Thus  the  guilty  Rulers  and  Governments 
And  protection  m  both  the  extreme  wings  of  SociS! 
Sferrin/r  "°*'  P'"**'  respectfully  before  the  guU?y 
Rulers   and  Governments,      ^he    internationalists   leap 

party  touches  so  much  as  a  hair  of  their  heads. 

m.nf!!!f  „*°  *5^  ''"^  Pf t^  "^*. »"  *'»*'  ™><*dle :  the  arraign- 
^2     TK  *rif  ™  ?"'*  J*  ""•*«**  ^'*''  *he  arraignment  of 

tTe  futuf '  Tr  J  w^rr"  *°  *HP*^*'  theVmcr  to 
tfte  futui :.    For  a  Socialist  no  proof  is  required  that  a 

ITh  ™.^"*« '^5  transforming  human  societyln  conformity 
with  our  Socialist  conceptions,  will  automatically  render 
wars  impossible.  The  near  future,  however,  the  fSure 
immediately  after  the  war.  will  scarcely  bring  for  us  the 
realisation  of  our  ideals,  either  in  matters  Lonomfc  or 
SIZ'  T  anyone,  indeed,  seriously  believe  that  the 
institution,  which  we  are  constrained  to  regard  as  the  most 
daiigerous  drag  on  every  forward  development  as  ^dl 

ab^ve"«ll '.f  *'*'  ^'  Y^k"^  ^'^''''  *h«*  mSchy-:jd 
above  all,  the  monarchy  which  matters— will  forthwith  be 
swept  away  as  a  result  of  this  carnage  ?  There  is  unfor- 
tunately no  prospect  of  such  a  rapid  developmenrmuch 
thor.S'^  w  ^''"^Pt/^to  make  ou^r  wish  theWr'oTour 
thought.  We  must,  therefore,  resign  ourselves  to  a 
mournful  echo  of  the  words  of  the  trumpeter  of  Ikckingen^ 

"  How  fair  had  been  life's  vision  ! 
The  thing  should  ne'er  have  been."  ' 

onf'TSu'nTft"  n'°''^'-*  ""r  ^^'.^^  "^"^*  *^ke  into 
our  calculatiuus  the  provisional  cont  nued  existence  of 
certain  factors  which  make  for  war,  of  which  CaS.m 
m  the  form  of  military  imnerialism  and  tSe  moS  S 
torm  of  government  are  only  the  most  conspicuous  VVe 
are  therefore  obliged  to  seek  for  remedial  measures  agains? 
the  plague  of  war  so  far  as  the  immediate  future  Icon- 

r^loTe'dSlLr  ^""^^  °"^  "^^^'^P^"*-  *°  -"VeTn 

*  [Es  war  so  schon  gewesen. 
Ea  hat  nicbt  soUen  sein.] 
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The  remedies  to  be  applied  in  the  near  future  depend 
in  the  first  place,  however,  on  a  true  perception  or  the 
m^ady.    The  malady  has  sprung  up  on  the  soil  of  the 
political  and  social  organisations  hitherto  in  existence,  and 
we  must  in  the  first  place  seek  for  the  means  to  combat 
It  on  this  soil ;  for  the  nations  cannot  defer  their  salvation 
until  another  political  and  social  organisation  has  arisen 
in  place  of  the  present,  until  the  monarchical  form  of 
|(ovemment  is  replaced  by  the  repubUcan,  until  Capitalism 
18  suporseded  by  Socialism.     These  fiiture  aims  endure ; 
but  the   present  also,   indeed    the  present  in  the   first 
place,   demands   her   rights    and   insists   on    protection 
aminst  catastrophes  such  as  we  are  now  experiencing. 
There  is  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt    that  on    the 
conclusion  of  peace,  or  immediately  afterwards,  it 'will 
be  possible  to  create  an  international  European  organi- 
sation,   such    as    has    been    aimed    at    by    the    Hague 
Conferences,  which  will  be  in  a  position  to  restrict  arma- 
ments in  accordance  with  treaty  agreements,  and  even  to 
establish  a  coercive  force — ^resting  on   sanctipns  of  an 
economic   character   or    based    on    political    intercourse 
— to  give  effect  to  its  decisions.    No  one,  however,  would 
be  Si   ririrdy  as  to  maintain  that  it  will  be  possible  on  or 
afier    lie   conclusion    of  peace   forthwith   to    introduce 
Socialism  generally,  or  to  dispense  with  the  monarchical 
form  of  government.     Should  we,  relying  on  the  watch- 
word "  all  or  nothing,"  resign  the  less,  because  the  greater 
cannot  at  once  be  attained  ?  Are  we  to  allow  the  nations 
to  continue  their  existence  under  the  pressure  of  armaments, 
under  the  Damoclean  sword  of  war,  because  they  cannot 
be  freed  at  one  blow  from  the  domination  of  their  kings  and 
their  capitalists  ?  The  acutest  of  all  maladies  is  the  plague 
of  war.    This  can  be  attacked  by  pacifist  therapeutics. 
When  this  first  step  is  taken  towards  healing  the  most 
urgent  evil,  the  struggle  against  other  great  evils  will  be 
easier  to  carry  on,  and  will  have  greater  prospects  of 
success. 

It  is  in  the  distinction  between  offensive  and  defensive 
wars  that  we  must  look  for  the  basis  in  theorv  and  practice 
of  the  pacifist  remedial  and  prophylactic  system,  and  on 
this   point   middle-class   and   Socialist   pacificism    meet. 
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He  only  .HI  reach  the  top'^X  m    'tlv°ri  e'  ,tTbv  S.^' 
wa/  Arm/.  proverb  .  Qm»  <rop  m6r«w 

Jk  L'  aUtelirpTepSnt  the"' .i*;'  rrihircr' 
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Generds,  the  fire-eaterii,  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the 
retpwtsibility  for  the  greatest  carnage  in  the  world's 
hbtory.  His  own  especial  book  of  mult  will  be  opened 
for  each,  and  each  will  have  to  settle  his  own  account. 
On  that  day  it  will  no  longer  be  a  question  merely  of 
systems,  on  which  the  people  will  sit  in  judgment,  but 
of  the  embodiments  of  these  systems,  of  men  of  flesh  and 
blood,  who  will  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  their 
actions.  The  arraignment  of  a  system,  making  no  dis' 
tinction  of  jMsrsons,  will  not  inflame  the  people  to  that 
vigorous  action  which  is  needed  to  prepare  the  overtlu-ow 
of  a  political  and  social  system  which  has  made  such  catas- 
trophes possible.  But  the  charge  against  specific  men, 
directing  the  thunderbolts  of  an  indignant  people  against 
the  heads  of  the  truly  guilty,  will  supply  the  power  which 
we  shall  need  in  our  efforts,  after  the  end  of  this  carnage 
of  the  nations.* 


The  Connection  between  the   Origin  and  the  Aims 

OF  the  War 

From  another  point  of  view  the  present  discussion  of 
the  question  of  guilt  has  an  importance  which  is  not 
merely  theoretical,  but  in  the  highest  degree  practical ; 
I  refer  to  the  close  connection  between  the  origin  and  the 
alms  of  the  war.  I  propose  to  treat  in  detail  of  the  con- 
nection existing  between  these  in  a  special  chapter  en- 
titled "War-Aims,"  and  in  this  introductory  chapter  I 
shall  restrict  myself  to  the  following  brief  reference  to 
the  point  at  issue. 

The  train  of  ideas  to  be  found  in  all  German  rulers, 
statesmen,  and  leading  politicians  is  as  follows : 

(1)  In  tiic  summer  of  1914  we  were  attacked  by 
enemies,  who  long  ago  had  schemed  to  attack  us. 

(2)  We  must  protect  ourselves  against  new  attacks 
of  this  nature  in  the  future. 

(8)  The  only  possible  and  effective  means  of  doing 
so  is  by  such  an  increase  of  Germany's  power  on  the 

»  From  my  book,  T^e  Salient  Point,  by  "  Qermanicus." 
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eant  and  the  west  m  will  offer  us  reol  guarantees 
'slicilrit      *'^''        ^'"  ''•'''''*''^''  '"•''♦a'y.  auiT  economic 

This  structure  of  ideas  is  roared  entirely  on  the  basis 
or  a  hcMtilc  attack  in  the  summer  of  1914.    It  is,  in  itself 
imsound.  since,  even  on  the  assumption  that  the  premises 
m  (1)  and  (2)  are  correct,  it  is  still  possible  to  dispute  the 
conclusion  m  (8i  that  such  occurrences  can  be  prevented 
m  future  on/y  bu  an  increase  of  Germany's  power.    The 
whole  edifice  explanatory  of  the  aims  of  the  war  crumbles 
away  however,  as  soon  as  the  fundamental  premise  of  an 
attack  bythccnemyis  removed.  When  this  notionisremoved 
the  ifround  is  cut  from  under  the  feet  of  the  d.Kstrine  of 
security,  and  all  plans  of  conquest,  all  schemes  for  the 
extension  of  power  arc  revealed  in  their  true  colours  as 
nfcked  imperialistic  expansion ;  the  war  for  defence  and 
security  is  unmasked  as  an  offensive  war.  a  war  for  the 
furtherance  of  pou-er.     In  showing  that  Germany   was 
not  attacked    but  that  she  herself  was  the  awressor.  we 
furnish    proof  that   her  annexationist   war-aims  <lo   not 
serve  the  purpose  of  securing  her  against  attaeks,   but 
arc  merely  in  tl.c  interests  of  an  enlargement  of  her  power. 
*  Vu^^T  ^'^'-a'"'^-  which  are  already  notorious  through- 
♦haf    fK  *'«?'«, «^'"'l'''  a"'  thereby  stripped  of  the  pretence 
Ic      k^^^l.  '""J*  ,'"T'>'    *"    '<«=""ty,    and   are   unveiled 
as  what  they   indeed    are.   aims  of  conquest.     Thus   bv 
the    investigation    of   the    question    of  guilt,    taken    in 
connection  with  the  aims  of  the  war,  we  gain  further 
incriminating  evidence  of  great  substance  Ibr  the  con- 

«'l•l"^,"^^,•*''■'""">'  ^'*  **'*'  deliberate  author  of  the  war. 
\Vhile  the  Gernian  Government  retains  so  much  as  a  scrap 
iV  Z  r^-^  evidence  w-hieh  can  be  used  to  prop  up  the 
he  that  this  IS  a  war  of  defence,  it  will  be  possible  for  it 
to  circulate  these  pestilential  ideas  of  conquest  under 
the  guise  of  legitimate  security  for  the  future.  For  this 
Ilf fK"  l^A^  m.perative  to  follow  the  (Jovernment  into 
all  the  hidden  recesses  of  its  self-defence,  and  to  wrench 
from  It  even  the  last  scrap  of  paper  which  can  be  produced 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  world  in  exoneration  of 
this  war  and  ol  the  German  war-aims. 
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The  Thheefold  Guilt 
The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  war,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  aims  of  the  war,  thus  leads  us  to  an 
entirely  new  question  of  guilt,  to  a  question  of  guilt 
relating  to  the  future,  the  forniulation  of  which  is  already 
of  great  historical  importance.  Up  till  now  there  have 
existed  only  two  questions  of  guilt  : 

The  question   of  guilt  from  the  past,  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  more  remote  antecedents  of  the  war ; 

The  question  of  guilt  from  the  present,  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  war. 
To  both   (questions  I  gave  in  Taccuse  a  plain   verdict 
of  guilty  agamst  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  third  question  of  guilt  which  becomes  more  acute 
the  longer  the  war  lasts,  and  the  more,  as  is  to  be  hoped, 
it  draws  to  a  conclusion,  is  the  question  of  the  shape  which 
Europe  in  the  future  will  assume.     The  question  is  this  : 
Is  Europe  in  the  future  to  continue  its  existence  under 
the   anarchy   of  nations   which    has   hitherto   prevailed, 
under   the    competition    in   power   between   the    leading 
States,  under  the  ruinous  condition  of  an  armed  peace, 
which  is  no  more  than  latent  war ;   or  is  a  state  of  law 
guaranteeing  the  peace  and  the  security  of  all,  by  means 
of  organised   institutions,  to   assume   the    place    of  this 
state  of  force?    Germany  is  endeavouring  to  secure  a 
continuation  of  the  anarchy  which  up  till  now  has  reigned, 
and  within   this  it    hopes   to   increase  its   own    security 
by   increase    of   its    power,  i    Germany's    opponents    are 
1  These  sentences,  written  in  September,  1 9 1 6,  are  in  no  way  affected 
by  Herr  von  Bethmann's  recent  and  surprising  conversion  to  paci- 
fism (November,  1916).     It  is  impossible  to  view  without  suspicion 
the  sudden  dawn  of  pacifism  which  has  broken  so  abruptly  on  the 
German  Chancellor,  who,  during  his  seven  years'  tenure  of  oftice  has, 
both  in  word  and  in  action,  consistently  revealed  himself  as  an  un- 
relenting anti-pacifist,  and  who  has  hitherto  proclaimed  in  all  his 
war-speeches  that  the  aim  of  the  war  is  merely  the  future  security 
of  Geniian3''  •  power.     The  honesty  of  his  conversion  is  already  dis- 
prowd  by   the  fact  that   ideas  of   the  increase  of  power,  both  on 
the  East  and  the  West,  continue  to  exist  m  before,  and  these  ideas 
have  indeed  already  received  practical  exemplification  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  independent  "  kingdom  of  Poland.     I  have 
discussed  in  detail  Bethmann's  speech  of  November  9th,  1916,  in  a 
chapt«r  of  some  length  entitled,  "  Bethmann  the  Pacifist." 
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striving  for  a  state  of  law.  The  question  whether  Germany, 
in  view  of  the  ends  which  she  is  pursuing  for  the  future, 
IS  m  addition  taking  upon  herself  a  third  heavy  load  of 
guilt,  depends  on  the  preliminary  question  whether  or  not 
she  was  in  fact  attacked  by  her  opponents  in  the  summer 
of  1914.  If  Germany  were  attacked,  while  the  thought 
of  a  one-sided  security  in  future  would  still  be  mistaken, 
since  the  means  adopted  do  not  correspond  to  the  end 
m  view,  such  an  idea  could  not  be  regarded  as  criminal, 
and  It  would  not  therefore  add  to  the  existing  items  of 
guilt  another  of  equal  significance.  If,  however,  Germany 
was  not  attacked,  the  idea  of  a  German  peace  resting 
on  force  and  conquest  is  a  crime  against  the  future,  a 
crime  as  great  as  that  which  she  has  committed  in  the 
past  and  the  present.  In  throwing  light  now  on  the 
question  of  guilt  and  in  tracing  it  into  its  remotest  re- 
cesses, wc  are  at  the  same  time  preparing  the  brief  on 
which  the  twice-convicted  criminal  will  also  be  convicted 
of  a  third  crime.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that 
it  IS  irrelevant  whether  he  will  in  fact  commit  this  third 
crime,  or  whether  he  will  only  be  able  to  do  so  if  the 
military  position  permits. 

The  criminal  who  by  force  majeure  is  prevented  from 
giving  effect  to  his  criminal  plans,  is  not  therebv  less 
worthy  of  damnation.  Had  Germany  been  victorious— 
which,  fortunately  for  Europe  and  for  Germany,  has 
not  happened,  and  will  not  happen— she  would  have 
set  up  in  Europe  a  new  condition  of  force  worse  than 
the  old  ;  she  would  have  dictated  to  the  other  nations 
a  peace  resting  on  victory,  and  bv  annexations  on  all 
fronts  would  have  created  for  herself  a  position  of 
preponderating  power  which  would  have  borne  within 
It  the  seeds  of  new  armaments,  of  new  unrests,  and  of 
new  wars.  If  the  will  and  the  power  of  Germany  had 
prevailed,  peace  would  have  brought  us  a  Europe  worse 
than  before.  As  things  stand  to-day  it  would  appear 
that  a  kind  fate  is  willing  to  save  the  unfortunate  nations 
from  such  a  destiny.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  he  whose 
will  It  was  that  Europe,  and  with  Europe  the  whole  world, 
should  be  plunged  anew  into  such  a  chaos,  into  such 
inevitacle    catastrophes,    has    already    rendered    himself 
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guilty  of  a  new  crime,  the  crime  against  the  future  bv 
virtue  merely  of  his  will  to  do  the  deed,  by  virtue  of  the 

JiS  'p^''*'u' rf°'**.Y''*i'^^y  '*  ^^^  miscarried.  This  third 
verdict  of  guilt  like  the  first  and  the  second,  presupposes 
that  Germany  s  opponents  neither  intended  nor  in  fact 
carried  out  an  attack  by  arms  in  the  summer  of  1914. 
Thus  this  ve-dict  alsc  rests  on  the  determination  of  the 

?t"lhS '9  %f° ^u^"^^  ''^'  ""^^  P''^P"*^d  »*'  ^h° brought 
iLn^?K?!  i"i^^  investigation  of  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility  leads  us  to  the  result:  "Germany  with  her 
ally  desired  the  war,  Gerraanv  prepared  the  war,  Germany 
brought  It  about,'  there  follows,  automatically,  a  three^ 
fold  sentence  of  guilt :  ' 

Germany  has  sinned  against  the  past,  against  the 
present  and  against  the  future.         "     '    ^ 

"  A  Light  and  at  Times  Witty  Style  " 

Many  of  my  critics,  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  deny 
the  strong  impression  produced  by  my  book  and  the 
Slli  '"fl^.ence  which  it  has  exercised  throughout  the 
world,  ascribe  this  effect,  not  to  the  power  and  the  ner- 
suasive  force  of  the  truth  demonstrated-God  forfiid  » 
In  'IhlZtf'  "I  *  }^^  of  lies,-but  to  extrinsic  qualities 
whfif  V  ™^"-  °^  *^^  ^^^i^^'  *°  *he  "  moral  pathos," 
which  of  course  is  ...picted  as  hypocrisy,  to  the  aggressive 
sarcasm  which  does  not  shrink  /rom  directing  its  arrows 

style      whch   winds  itself  into   the  easy-hearted   man 
and  hugs  him  into  snares.  ' 

This  last  discovery,  as  well  as  its  author,  are  at  any 
S  oK  i-f"^  to  the  credit  of  reaching  the  utmost  limit 
ot  absurdity.  A  light  and  at  times  witty  style !  What 
manner  of  man  must  this  be,  ,vho  finds  nothing  worthy 
of  mention  in  this,  the  most  earnest,  the  most  bitter,  the 
most  revolutionary  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  war  books,  than  that  it  is  distfnguished  by  a  liiyht 
and  witty  style  ?  Here  is  a  jackass  whS  does  not  percdve 
the  lashes  showered  on  the  heads  and  backs  of  the  great 
criminals  under  the  castigation  of  the  accuser.    He  neither 
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marks  nor  sees  the  fiery  lava-stream  of  revolutionary 
deterramat.on  which  pours  along  the  lines  of  this  book 
burnmg  and  domolishmg  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
Germany.  The  biting  satire  is  for  him  merely  light  wit  • 
and  until  the  flames  leap  up  to  the  heads  of  the  guilty 
rulers  and  statesmen,  and  of  their  contemptible  hacks, 
he  will  assuredly  remain  ignorant  of  the  conflagration. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  quote  what  a  neutral,  Frederik 
van  Eeden,  the  distinguished  Dutch  author,  writes  of 
J  accuse  in  his  introduction  to  the  Dutch  edition : 

li<,Ht^'^**'?v!'''^  '^'^"'''^^  thiw  resembles  th^  break  of  the  first  ray  of 
^•^*  fi„^    f  darkness  of  the  gloom.     It  indicates  a  turning-point 

k^nnLF^K  ^"^'''if  ^*™1:  '*  '«  ***«  «^*  dawn  of  understlnding 
amwftgst  those  who  have  been  most  grievously  deceived. 

,ioi„«®  •  **  *™°"§  the  German  people  desire  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, just  as  we  do  So  long  as  they  live  in  the  delusion  that  thev 
Th«^^^'"?  "^i*'  ir**  freedom,  no  solution  will  be  possible. 

They  are  strong  and  well  ordered  and  prepared  for  a  life  and  death 

lilFi*     ^"'*"  *  J'"*^  ^^'^'  "^o  'le^^t  couW  break  them. 

ret^r.^^ritTrighTrnind."':  r^'^^^^  ^'^^  "-■    '•  ***•'  ^«""«'»  P^"P'« 

In  J'accuse  a  true  picture  of  the  position  is  given  for  the  first 

time  in  an  entirely  clear  and  incontrovertible  manner  by  one  of  the 

deceived  themselves      Karl  Spitteler.  the  great  Gennan-Swiss  poe  ! 

ZILJ'^  ^°^^'-  J  ***^^  ""^^^  J'accme,  and  have  derive<l  very 
great  pleasure  from  the  masterly  and  persuasive  arrangement  of  the 
tacts,  and  also  from  the  clear  demonstration  of  the  truth  which  it 
contJ&inSa 

I  also  have  shared  in  this  pleasure,  for  we  may  be  sure  in  our 
innermost  convictions  that  war.  after  all.  continues  to  be  a  ahastlv 
the'^ood"  '  '^'^  breathe  with  relief  at  any  sign  of  a  change  for 

This  book  is  such  a  sign,  and  indeed  a  very  strong  and  unmistakable 
sign,  it  represents  more  than  a  material  victory.  The  Prussian 
military  autocratic  regime  may  conquer  on  the  battlefield  :  its 
destruction  is  inevitable,  when  the  truths  containe<l  in  this  book 
penetrnte  to  the  German  people.  It  is  from  within,  by  a  change  of 
the  spirit,  that  Germany's  humiliation  and  restoration  will  come^  not 
by  powder  and  iron. 

This  book  is  a  terrible  book,  because  it  points  to  spiritual  iinworlhi- 
ness.  because  it  points  to  moral  misery  and  corruption  among  men 
Who  hav  oome  too  great  a  power  without  responsibility.  For  it  is 
new  ..ssured  fact  that  the  German  rulers  have  lied  antl  deceived' 
..i  consciousness  of  the  fact.  They  have  lie<l  so  boldly  that  to 
us  in  Holland,  witb  our  implicit  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our 
Government,  the  thing  appears  increiiible. 

This  book  signifies  a  revohit  ion.    It  may  be  forbidden,  confiscated, 
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suppressed.  -Diat  will  not  matter.  .  .  .  The  buminB  word  will  not 
^  ext.ngmshed.  and  will  endure  until  the  flames  K  up.     And  j 

1848         '  ''^"'*''^'"  continue  and  complete  the  work  of  1792  and  of 

sJM*v!.t*!l^  book  with  the  light  and  at  times  witty 
style  f  Yet  it  cannot  appear  to  the  German  Government 
to  be  qurte  so  ight  an^  witty,  as  it  does  to  their  fatuous 
and  vapid  apologist.  Otherwise  they  would  not  commit 
o?Ur^'r'  foHy-in  itself  a  mo^t  solemn  coSron 
p«£f  T  **"^'°"f^  keeping  J^accuse  away  from  the 
German  frontier  and  from  the  "  defenders  of  the  German 

to  ts  IK    U^i^-  ^*   ^^"^    '^T    *'™^    *h^y  hound  oS 

down  ?o  ?h^  f  f"""'  ^"'"P^^y  «f  r^Ptil'^s.  from^  Schiemann 

own  to  the  last  penny-a-hner.     Could  anything  be  more 

n  t^r  wSri  *^r  "°^^'^Ly  ^'^' «"  the Vt  of  tw 

in    the    Wilhelmstrasse,    when    we    consider    the    moral 

IILTT^I  ''^^P''"'  \*  .^^^"  d'«P°^«l'  their  gigantic 
Press-funds  to  appease  their  hungry  hacks,  the  chfnnels 
whereby  it  is  open  to  them  to  influence  public  oSn 
their  censorship  and  the  "state  of  siege ''  which  enab£ 
them  to  suppress  forthwith  any  opinions  that  may  be 
inconyenient  when  we  reflect  on  their  staff  of  voluntary 
and  involuntary  collaborators  in  the  Press,  who  are 
ready  at  any  time  on  the  merest  hint  to  fall  like  a  pack  of 
hounds  on  any  stricken  beast  ?  Is  it  not  at  once  ludicrous 
and  shameful  to  see  that  the  thought  of  a  few  paees  of 
printed  matter  can  throw  so  mighty  a  GoveriTment  fnto 
such  a  mortal  funk,  that  for  the  love  of  GodThey  dare 
not  let  the  devil's  work  inside  the  country  ?  ^ 

m„.t  «kn°h   *''''"'  '""^*  ""t  only  be  light  and  witty,  it 
.Tressive  th.n  X.r  ^"'^  fW^'f^Y^rnore  grave  and  im- 
s  aiven  nml  «   •  K^  Counter-writings  to  which  free  ingress 
f   I  u'       *  ^' '"*^h,  moreover,  are  encouraged  and  dissemi- 

"^The^^rrT'"'^"'  ?V'^^  "'^P"^«'  of  th?Government 
Ti      •  A    I    "^  M^.^"*'^  hterature  "  is  constantlv  increasing 
The  indestructible  vital  force  of  the  book  fs,  howevef' 
made  manifest  by  the  very  fact  that,  much  Js  they  may 

IlT  t  "se  LCrnn?^  '\  '^'  '^'^  ''  >''  beyond  their  Jower"^ 
All  these  attempts  at  assassination  take  place  in  the 
absence  of  the  corpus  delicti  and  of  the  persoJ delinquents. 
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It  IS  merely  a  dummy  that  is  subjected  to  contumely, 
as  happens  in  the  picture  palaces,  where  a  man  is  ap- 
parently thrown  from  the  top  of  a  cliff  into  a  yawning 
pit,  when  in  reality  it  is  only  a  stuffed  dummy  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  man.  They  seek  to  throw  the 
author  of  "  that  libellous  book,  J'accM«e,"  like  a  traitor, 
from  the  Tarpeian  rocks ;  they  do  not,  however,  succeed 
m  killing  the  author,  still  less  his  work,  but  merely  a 
phantom  which  they  present  to  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
public  as  the  accuser  and  as  the  book  of  accusation. 

It  is  only  natural  that  my  opponents  should  consider 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  J'accuse  should  be  forbidden 
and  seized  m  Germany,  whereas  their  writings  are  allowed 
to  be  circulated  without  let  or  hindrance.  They  report 
with  satisfaction  that  its  arrest  "  set  very  narrow  limits  " 
to  the  circulation  of  the  book,  and  also  that  the  Press, 
owing  to  the  censorship,  cannot  but  express  its  repug- 
nance. The  majority  of  German  readers  would,  they  sav, 
have  judged  the  book  at  its  true  value.  "  Nevertheless, 
there  are  even  among  us  some  who  have  been  taken  in 
by  J  accuse  .  . .  and  certainly  not  the  dullest  fellows  either." 
To  my  regret  I  am  unable  to  return  this  compliment 
to  my  opponents.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  their  books 
also  are  appreciated  by  their  readers  at  their  true  value, 
but  those  who  have  been  taken  in  bv  them  were  certainly 
not  the  brightest  fellows.  Meanwhile,  gentlemen,  would 
you  explain  to  me  how  the  unfortunate  German  reader 
can  be  expected  to  test,  compare,  and  decide,  when  he 
is  unable  to  obtain  the  book  which  is  attacked,  the  one 
that  chiefly  matters  in  the  controversy,  and  only  your 
distortions,  perversions,  falsifications  and  omissions  are 
at  his  disposal  ?  I  know  people  in  Germany  who  have 
carefully  collected  the  who'e  of  the  "  anti-.J'accuse  litera- 
ture," but  who,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  have  so 
far  failed  to  obtain  a  single  copy  of  J'accuse.  Herein 
lies  the  contemptible  speculation  o"f  all  this  tribe  of  anti- 
writers  ;  they  make  use  of  the  arresting  title  of  J'accuse 
in  order  to  advertise  their  miserable  booklets ;  thev  arc 
sure  of  the  protection  of  everyone  in  authority  in  Germany  ; 
they  know  that  unfavourable  criticism  of  their  writings 
will  not  be  allowed  by  the  censor,  since  public  opinion 
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They  are  sure  that  the  national  ^es^and  ?n  thl  J /  "  *^-  r 

accuser.  whS'e  ?hTScl cr  him:JrS  ht'S"'  V*"' 

the  bar  of"pubH^  opinion^  "'  ■"■'"«  ''""  "*"''  >•'■>«"  •« 
Ge'r'm.m  'to    rS>    fu'irt';!*  ■"""?"'.   "'    '•■=«    fearle»» 

into  a  more  OT  S  ™t  |?L  1^  ''«  ""'"  '"  '''"rf""- 

of  folly  or  tuSdewhi.h^r-''  ''  "P""  *«  ^"y  "^^n"^*- 
for  the  purpoTe  of  wh.Wo  1*^  '■°"'*'^"  expedient 

in  the  ej  IS  thefr  o  no^^^^^^^^        ^^''"  ^"^P^py^"-  Whereas 
his  mouth  is  st(^^nr?E    ^'  ^^^  r^""?'*'  ^^^'y  J^"«w  that 
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been  instrumental  in  gagging  there  also  the  liberty  of 
the  Press  and  of  speech.  But  in  Germany,  where  more 
than  elsewhere  free  spceeh  is  called  for,  where  it  is  needed 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  ncople,  there  the  defenders 
(if  the  German  Government  alone  are  allowed  to  speak. 
Their  opponents  are  reduced  to  silence,  and  in  many 
cases,  if  they  have  not  timeouslv  sought  security  abroad, 
they  now  sit  behind  lock  and  key. 

Anonymous 

But  the  best  of  it  is,  that  all  the  cowards  Avho  in  Germany 
attack  the  defenceless  author,  and  so  acquire  reputation 
and  wealth  and  forge  a  career  for  themselves,  nevertheless 
upbraid  their  victim  because  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
name  himself  openly.  Throw  open  the  barriers,  let  the 
book  of  accusation  enter,  as  they  who  accuse  the  accuser 
are  allowed  to  pass  unhindered.  Give  the  accuser  free 
conduct  to  discuss  the  question  of  guilt  with  his  opponents 
in  open  speech  and  counter-speech,  in  writing  and  counter- 
writing.  Guarantee  him  his  life,  his  freedom,  and  his  pos- 
sessions ;  grant  fair  play  on  both  sides,  and  he  will  lift  the 
veil,  he  will  • ,  ise  the  visor,  he  will  challenge  his  opponents 
to  open  toun.  jy  in  the  lists.  But  so  long  as  these  conditions 
are  not  satisfied,  it  is  you  who  are  the  cowards, — vou 
who  upbraid  the  accuser  for  his  lack  of  courage !  '  To 
attack  the  defenceless  is  but  cowardly  murder ;  to  chal- 
lenge the  opponent  to  combat  with  equal  weapons  is  a 
chivalrous  duel.  Procure  in  the  first  place  these  equal 
conditions  of  combat  and  if  the  man  who,  though 
unnamed,  makes  greater  sacrifices  for  his  upright  con- 
victi(m  than  you  weathercocks  can  ever  measure  or 
understand,  then  refuses  to  appear  in  equal  chivalrous 
combat — then,  and  only  then,  dare  to  reproach  him  with 
what  already  stands  written  on  the  blanched  foreheads 
of  each  of  you  :  Cowardice  and  fickleness. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  a  welcome  occurrence  to  the  ruling 
powers  in  Germany  if  they  could  draw  the  teeth  of  the 
troublesome  accuser,  wlohas  ruthlessly  torn  the  mask 
from  their  face  before  tJic  whole  world,  and  has  drawn  a 
sharp  line  of  division  between  the  brave  German  people 
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o^^'^dt^TftJ:trrnn\i  "'f  t^*^"'  'f  *h«y  could 
lentUI  seeker  afterThetJ^^  pen  of  thf,  pesti*! 

«n  inverted  commas  like  tS  •  ^?f"»y  of  the  people  " 
That  would.  indeTs ui  'fheir  pTa^,:  ETZ  ^''^^'^)' 
to  meet  their  wishes  in  this  mLttr     t     •»  ,^  ^^  not  propose 

and  mv  independence  for  the  task  IZh  ru^  "^^  ^''^^"^ 
rae-the  task  of  exorcising  tL  J.,!      /i*  /  'j*^^  "'^  before 
they  have  consciousTy  fnd   int/n^^^^n''^^^*^'^^ 
German  people.  ofunxn^kina^St'^'^^^^y  entangled  the 
and  reveal^^^it'in  its  tl^TcSirs  as  aX^J  "beration," 
of  violence  and  conquest  and  «!.  fo!       Hohenzollem  war 
will  permit,  of  libSna  th^'r»/"  ^  ^X  weak  strength 
from%uch   "  liberSori  '^    To   fuSr"*^"  ,°"^^  f*""^" 
require  elbow-room^'  th«?T     "*'   *^?*   **«'^   ^   myself 
propose  to  givTmy  SecS?nrJ  T^  f^^^^  **•'«'  ^  do  not 
be  theirs,  if ^I  dehV JreTmvsel?  v  J     *''^ -^^^^^    '^'^'^^  ^^'Jd 

The  right  of  sEe?/;;£^n  M"*?['^^ 
right  possessed   by   t^e  wea^ndiv  5f.  T'*  .^'^'^entary 

force,     Only  he  who  lives  and  i^  ft-  *'*'?"''*  ^'*"**' 

satirical  song  on  the  h«n^^         r  ^.''*"  ^*'''^«-     The  old 

reaction,  the^Hec"ke*rtnt^^Kold^S^^^^^^^^^ 


[Und  wenn  die  Leute  f ragen  :  

Lebt  denn  der  Hecker  noch  ? 
So  mogt  ihr  ihnen  sagen  : 
Der  Hecker  lebet  noch. 

Kr  Imngt  an  keineni  Baume, 

Jir  himgt  an  keinem  Stnck. 
Er  hangt  nur  an  dem  Traurae 

Der  doutachen  Republik. 
Hecker,  born  in  Baden  in   isii     r  j  •      . 
conromod  in  an  attempted  r?Hin^':i'x^''f  '"  America  in  1881.   was 
Lied  '•  became  a  kind  of  "'  Marsfi/laiST"*'"  '"  ^^^^u     '^^^  "  Hecker! 
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Again  I  sav :  Give  me  a  safe  conduct,  security  for  my 
life  and  my  chattels,  freedom  to  fight  with  equal  weapons  : 
then  you  will  learn  who  and  what  I  am ;  then  we  shall  sec 
who  carries  the  day  before  the  German  people. 


The  "  Slanderer  " 

A  thousand  poisonous  slanders  have  been  set  in  circula- 
tion to  tarnish  the  honour  of  the  author  of  J' accuse.    Pan- 
Germanism,  struck  in  its  vital  point,  has  given  vent,  in 
impotent  rage  against  the  dragon  slayer,  to  a  whole  dic- 
tionary   of   abusive    terms.    Slanderer,    knave,    coward 
traitor,   corrupt,  degenerate— these  are  but  the  mildest 
epithets^which  have  been  slung  in  the  face  of  the  accuser, 
although  they  have  been  without  power  to  make  him  wince 
Not  so  much  as  a  grain  of  unclean  dust  has  stuck  to  liis 
immaculate  white  vest;    the  dust  has  returned  to  dust 
the  stmk-bombs  have  recoiled  on  those  who  threw  them' 
As  his  arguments  cannot  be  refuted,  they  have  sought  to 
bespatter  his  character  and  throw  doubts  on  his  moral 
integrity.       The    mildest    reproach    urged    against    this 
German    is    the    "anti-German    sentiment"    which   has 
inspired    his   pen,    the   reproach   that    he    should    stab 
the   German   people  in  the   back  -precisely  now,  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
existence.  **^ 

To  this  I  reply  that  it  is  not  Germany  that  is  fighting 
for  her  existence,  which  no  one  has  threatened.  No,  this 
war,  for  which  the  people  must  bleed  and  pay,  has  been 
provoked  by  powerful  rulers,  who,  however,  desire  to  be 
more  than  powerful,  by  covetous  and  avaricious  classes  of 
society,  who  are  not  content  with  their  preponderance 
m  well-being  and  power.  vTo  make  this  clear  to  the 
German  people,  to  shriek  it  mto  their  ears,  to  rouse  and 
incite  them  to  free  themselves  from  those  criminals  who 
have  corrupted  them,  that  they  may  thereby  become  a 
truly  free,  peaceful  and  happy  people,  living  in  union  with 
other  peoples— that  is  the  patriotic  aim  which  I  have  had 
m  view  in  writing  my  books. 
I  foresaw  that  I  should  be  reproached  with  doing  this 
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"  Not  now— later,"  yo.i  exclaim.    "  Prccisclv  now 
-;<m/y  now."  I  tell  yoi.    What "  laterb^n  wS^dT 
an  unavailmff  word.  Is  now  an  act,  an  act  of  safvrt?on 
Hundreds  oF  thousands  could  I,;  sav,S  from  dS?h' 
cven^n^Jv^S  %r'^  ^  """^  ^^"™  deSTctlrn-' 

whW*l?  "^^  '^*'*"  "<=  ^'•°'n  advancing  on  the  path  on 
have  deniS?t    th^  S       ri*lV''''^"  ?''^«*"  nonchalance 
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Exception  has  also  been  taken  to  the  "  tone  "  of  my 
I     r   r     -l  ^^^  ^1"*'**'  "°*  •  ^^^  of  accusation,  but  a 

-2i  J  i!?^V'!Il»'  ^J"^  *''"  *'*'*^  °^  '»°no"f  ha«  beclome  a 
well-established  and  constantly  recurring  desimation. 

I  do  not  revile,  I  accuse. 

I  do  not  abuse,  I  prove  and  convict. 
.  JJy  J"|*8™"^  •*  any  'ate,  I  express  in  terms  which  are 
Hharp,  clear  and  undisguised.  I  claim  the  right  to  sneak 
m  plain  terms  to  my  own  people.  No  one  expects  tJmt 
the  public  prosecutor,  who  is  asking  for  a  verdict  of  miilt 
m  a  case  of  murder,  or  that  the  judge  who  is  pronouncinir 
the  verdict,  should  clothe  their  motions  and  their  jud? 

?pn  th.'^?^^'i%*'I'^''°""''?*°'yJ°'™»'  **»a*  *hey  sfioufd 
veil  the  naked  facts  in  gracious  rhetorical  phrases.    What 

S;;^  wK  T/  *^^°^  !?  l^^  ^"^^  ^«r«  *«>  accuse  ?he 
^udge,  who  had  condemned  him  to  death,  of  rudeness 
impoliteness,  and  lack  of  good  breeding  ?  "»««««»», 

ma«:-**'%u°"*'L°^  '"^  ^^^  corresponds  to  its  subject- 
^^"'         ,   phraseology  of  the  accuser  corresponds  to 

fnlS'"''%?  n  *'°"  ***°P****  ^y  *^«  accused-ir»o  far. 
indeed,  as  the  German  or  any  other  human  language  con' 
tains  forms  of  expression  capable  of  characterisino  the 
gigantic  guilt  of  the  guilty.  »»-*«-ri5ing  ine 

The  word  lags  far  behind  the  deed. 
Even  the  imagination  of  man  cannot  attain  to  the  scenes 
of  horror  which  everv  day  and  every  hour  are  being  enacted 

drfvpn  f^''^-^  '''°"t'  ^^^''f!*  of  speech,  rendered  insane, 
driven  to   suicide,  who  should   see    together  the  bodies 

;flin^;  iW^'in^  ^""^  r™^^'  «»d  contcmpla?eth: 
ailing  and  the  afflicted,  who  are  the  heritage  of  these 
two  years  of  carnage,  or  ever  if  he  should  but  see  in  serried 
ranks  or  heaped  together  :  .  all  the  contortions  ancf  c"n- 
vulsions  of  death  the  millions  of  dead,  exceeding  in  number 
the  population  of  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  from  the  h^arv 
heaa  down  to  the  babe  in  the  cradle.  No,  thereis  no  wor? 
no  thought,  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  whfch  is  suffiSt 
to  conceive  the  inconceivable,  to  comprehend  the  incom- 
prehensible, to  express  the  inexpressible. 


so 
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And  in  tho  light  of  this  gigantic  crime  you  dare  to 
reproMsh  .1  r  with  my  tone,  with  my  "revtiin«"t  No 
medueval  lonure,  whether  it  be  quartering,  tibe  wheel 
mutdataon.  or  ti.e  .low  fire,  no  puniihmrarS  thL  life, To 
hdhihtortui-es  u,  the  next,  suclb  as  Dante  described/are 
sufficient  ♦'J  i>  .  sh  and  atone  for  such  human  guilt.  And 
you  dare  vou  -dulous  defenders  of  evil  cSminals™ 
laite  exr^i    ■  t.   o  the  tone  of  my  accusation  1 

♦K?  #.!'  '  '  ^"  '  *>«**''""'***  '"rt**  *hi8  accusation  with 
the  far-vr  ..ereung  force  with  which  you  hurl  voor 
giant  shp  !s  (jv. !  rt  mote  st'^ches  of  country  I    The  "  tone  " 

?iiTr  '  '''"'  ;    ""^ "  "'  'l^'"*?  '"^  **«  «*"of  ^o%c  whose 

m«J  ^Z  i  "y  "  '"7  ■**'  ^  ^*  *"  ****  «»"  o'  **»«  ^'Wtched 
men  ag^  >  ^t  vhom  ■ !-  ^e  directed.  So.  also,  my accusa- 
Jon  wil'  ..  nn  „s  in  your  ears.  With  unrdenting 
finger  it  w  i/  kn*  r.  your  heart  and  conscience-if  such 
exist  whu. ,  If, .  ,  part,  doubt.  Like  the  trump  of 
the  Judgir  at  Day,  u  w  ,n  awaken  your  people  against  vou 
the  seducers  and  the  corrupters  of  your  JeopPe.  It  \Si 
merce  yo,.  to  the  n.arrow,  lite  the  shHU  noW  rf  the  sharp 
knife  hisMng  downwards  on  the  uncovered  neck  of  the 
condemned  miscreant. 

•••••• 

.r^^ u^'u'^H^l  °^  "^y  *^°  ^''^''  of  accusation  cannot. 

Joi^fi  V  ^'"^^^1^^>^  ^''^^^^^^  f^«™  *he  German 3e^ 
notwithstanding  all  manoeuvres  to  suppress  them  If 
after  reading  Jh em,  they  do  not  return  to  reason  and  reflec' 
tion.  If  even  then  they  are  unable  to  rouse  themselves  to 

Jw  /r  ?m"!  'f'^'H  *''l"'  situation  demands,  if  even 
then  they  fail  to  develop  the  "  passions  "  which  "  in  Gov- 

«tJlS' .\'^  *  !r  °I  weakness,  but  in  nations  a  sign  of 

Wr^ni  ^^^\^^7  it^"^^  *^^  ^""'''P^^  *'"ch  sooner  or 
later  will  inevitably  threaten  them,  if  they  continue  to 
pursue  the  path  they  have  hitherto  followed.  Then  thev 
will  deserve  the  rulers  who  have  transformed  a  peopfe 
dowered  with  the  most  brilliant  qualities  into  theTest! 
Toe!  K  1'^  -1  *he.  whole  world.  Then  the  saying  of 
Joseph  de  Maistre  with  reference  to  weak  and  bidlv-led 
nations  will  be  justly  applicable  to  them  :  "  Every  nation 
has  the  Government  it  deserves." 
November,  1916. 


CHAITER  I 
GREY'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  CONFERENCE 

ITS  OBJECT 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversarv  of  the  outbreak 
of  war  the  King  of  Finland  addressed  a  telegram  to 
President  Pomcar^,  in  which  the  following  sentence  occurs  : 
"  On  the  occasion  of  the  a  uiversarv  of  the  day  when  my 
country  was  forced  to  tak.-  up  arms  against  the  Power 
wluch  preferred  War  to  Conference  ....  I  desire  to 
L-xprr.s  to  you  ray  firm  conviction  that  our  united  efforts 
will  1(  ad  to  success,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  unfailiM  co- 
()[)erat  on  and  of  my  determination,  as  well  as  that  of  mv 
countrymen.  ..."  ^ 

In  these  few  words  the  question  of  the  Conference  is 
rightly  emphasised  as  of  paramount  significance  in  arriving 
at  a  judgment  on  the  guilt  of  Germany.     In  J'aceuse 
I  have  demonstrated  in  detail  how  Sir  Edward  Grey    at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  conflict,  put  forward  the  proposal 
that  the  Ambassadors   of  Germany,    Italv  and    France 
should  meet  under  his  presidency  in  London—as  had  '>een 
done  so  fruitfully  during  the  Balkan  Crisis— in  otq^i    to 
find  out  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  a  ret  unci!    tion 
between  the  conflicting  }).>ints  of  \  iew  of  the  Governments 
of  Austria  and  Russia  by  mcan>-  of  simuitaneou     repre- 
sentations in  Vienna  and  Petrograd.     It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  idea  of  a  (  oniVrcnce  was  at 
once  welcomed  by  France  and  Ital'       .  r  the  same  time 
Russia  declared  that  she  "  would  hi  qu  tc  ready  to  stand 
aside,  and  leave  the  question  in  th     hands  of  England. 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  "  (B'ue  Bo..k,  No.  17) 
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cnicriam  tfte  idea  of  a  Conference,  and  did  so  on  Hifr#.r#.nf 
grounds:    Germany  because  it  would   bi** fmpoJble   for 

/nLi'iT«/K*^**?u'^.^'^"  •"  detail  »n  mv  previous  work 
(page  176)  how  the  Entente  Powers  made  ft  clear  tJ^tho 
Gerinan   Government    times   without   number   that   S^ 

SrreTaTe^TtJ?^  '^"h^  °'  a  EuropearTribind.  bu 
Infiri^fl?  o  -.  ^?°^  services  which  the  four  dis- 

rSv  !^  ^""■"J'  ""i^t*  ^^  ^^J«  to  off<^r  to  the  two  parties 

repeSUroTto  tlJT  ^'^"T  '^^^  *^«  suggesSoTwL 
thmVrSlf  ^  M  •^'^-^  German  Government  that  thev  on 
their  part  should  indicate  the  form  of  mediation  aereeable 

Thl^A        ;      P'^of'^ssed  to  give  approval.  ^ 

th  Jwholfo?  th.  HM '^T  '""'  "^«  «  *^*"  ^^^  ""« through 
Auaust  St  tL  SLT?'"  "«««««tions  from  July  24th  to 
August  1st.  Ihe  most  diverse  pretexts  were  advanppH  hv 
Germany  and  Austria  in  order  to  render  it  futfle^  ^ 

On  July  27th  Herr  von  Bethmann  declined  to 'place  his 

m  a  quadruple  Conference  amounted  to  demandini  i?om 

f^r'^trre.VdTl  *^- ^""^"^  ^^'^^^  AusSwaTSarS 
iSrSn  Klfr-^"^  *"^  ^'^^  *'^"«  tantamount  to  an 
We  are  thn  Ao*r%'  ^^^''j'gnty  (White  Book,  page  409). 

bctwStJefonrff  '''*^"?,^''^*,*  ^"^"^'y  coSsSltatioS 
Dctween  the  four  Powers  not  directly  concerned,  two  being 
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Euron^L^T?K  *  T^^  V?  °^  ?"'^'^'  ''^  equivalent    to  a 
European  Tribunal  and  to  an  infraction  of  sovereignty 

rene^t.^lTh'"*'""  ^*'\  ^^^H  ""^  ^'°"  Bethmann  aLin 
repeated  the  reason  for  refusing  the  Conference  which 
had  been  advanced  by  Count  PourtaR-s  to  At.  Sazonof 
adding  that  .t  had  been  required  of  Austria  that .  he  shouW 
give  way  under  military  pressure.  Grey's  proposal  had 
never  involved  anything  that  could  be  inteVprS  as  a 
demand  that  she  should  give  way  ;  it  was  mereVa  Ltt^r 
of  friendly  mediation.  And  still  less  was  there  any  sue' 
gestion  of  military  pressure,  for  the  proposal  wa^s  Z 
forward  by  Grey  as  early  as  July  24th  (Blue  Book,  nS.  fo) 
No  Z^ff"^"  "''""'^^  ^•"'^S''^"^  °f  J"Jy  26th  (Blue  Book. 

.^  Be?i^,^  Paris°iJr5''^-'^'M^^  ^"^"^'^  Ambassadors 
in  Merlin,  I'aris  and  Russia  m  the  most  formal   manner 

for  the  information  of  the  Governments  in  qu?  tioi  and 

for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  their  views.    Apart  from  the 

mobilisation  of  Austria  against  Serbia,  there  was.  however 

aVofVe^Gr^atpSr  °'  '^"^  ^'  °^  mobilisationTy 

triSlT  /^"'°*^^''fy>  Conference-proposal  was  from  any 
tribunal,  or  indeed  from  any  idea  of  military  or  dipK 

£  klf' p'"'"^  °"  -^J'*^'^  "•■  ^"«^'^' '«  shown  by  al  the 
Knghsh,  Russian  and  French  documents  which  bear  oii 
the  question  of  the  Conference.     II  may  be  suffidcnt  ^n 

Book^  No  '""^If"'  'l^T^.?  ^'r"'^'-  communication  (Blue 
Book,  No.  36)  in  which  the  Conference  is  represented  as 
having  for  its  purpose  that  of  "  discovering  an  issue  which 
would  prevent  complications."  In  the  same  way  Gos^ten 
the  English  Ambassador,  in  a  conversation  with  Herr  von 
Jagow  on  July  27th,  took  the  opportunity  of  definh7^  thi 

wiirln  itr' r'^'""'"^".^  "^'^^^  '^^  .said?'Ed  notWngtt 
with  arbitration  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  object  was  that  the 

.'hE'!]-^'''^''  ""i'^'  ''^"'-  "^««"''  "°t  directly  nteJesJed 
should  discuss  and  suggest  means  for  avoiding  a  dangerous 
situation  (Blue  Book,  No.  43):  "aiigeraus 

In  fact  it  was  intended  that  resort  should  be  had  to  the 
procedure  which  is  provided  for  in  the  Hague  Conferences 
as  the  appropriate  means  of  avoiding  wars:  friendlv 
Powers  were  to  offer  their  good  services  for  the  purDose  o^ 
adjusting  the  conflict-an%ffer  which,  accordinrto  the 
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them,  6rey's  proposal  was  coldiv  refused  W  Sanv  and 
Austria,  whereas  Russia,  as  hks  already  beerSbse^rved 
had  unconditionally  accepted  it  on  Julv  alth  »«^T  ~i' 
declared  herself  ready  to  s?and  ^lide"  and'Lvc  the  dLt  J 

^   Til  ♦  1    '  ^°'  ^7  \  ^™"8«  J^ook,  Nos.  81,  82). 

•       u-  l^tsn*?"*  of  the  Chancellor  to  Prince  Lichnow^Wv 

^ps^jj;^^^;^  i?!fptiL^terbeSl 
?ExC!?/;r  ?^*lr^""  *°  LichnJwskrdated  Jur25?h 
KdessnL  V  T^h  JP*^'"««»«J'  ««•  «^  i*  merely  the^result 
of  T^fh!  oil!  •  {  ^^^'^""^  »*  '^  intentional.  The  telecram 
?Lif^  2  '^  emphasises  the  famous  and  intelliaenf  diJ^ 
tinct  on  drawn  .etween  an  Austro-Serbian  and  an  Austm 
^^Irfu  T*^*"*'  ^  distinction  which  haiSe^^L  Untenable 
25th  th'at  fhri'"".  of  the  Russian  Government  on  Ju^y 
n.ril-  •  i«  ®  Austro-Serbian  conflict  could  not  leave 
Russia  indifferent ;  a  distinction,  moreover  which  from  ?h^ 
outset  could  not  in  reason  be  put  forwTd  in  y  ew  ofX^V 
own  confession  in  the  White  Book  ('' We  wlie  nerfectT^^ 
aware  that  a  possible  warlike  attitude  "  e7c   pa^e  406       il 

tt; t?d^d  not''"'^  'h'*"'?^"  ^-  fllthSn'SSar  d 
Zrhln^       a^}'  '"'^^f'*'  ^'^^  *o  interpose  in  an  Austro 

»  [Pacfic  Settlement  of  International  Disputes.  Art.  3.] 
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be  misatisfactory,  she  had  recalled  her  Ambassador,  and 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Serbia  was  expected  every 
moment,  and  was  in  fact  announced  the  next  day  (July 
28th).     Russia  had  declared  on  July  25th  that  she  could 
not  remain  indifferent  in  the  event  of  an  Austro-Serbian 
contlict.     In  the  two  days  between  July  25th  and  27th 
the  conflict  had  thus  already  developed  into  an  Austro- 
Kussian  dispute ;    this  development,  moreover,  was  one 
as  to  which  no  doubt  could  in  any  circumstances  have  been 
entertained  by  any  thoughtful  man  in  Europe— and  for 
this  purpose  I  include  among  the  thoughtful  men  the 
Government  of  Germany  (page  408).     If,  then,  Herr  von 
Bethmann  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  readiness  to  accept 
liiuropean  mediation  to  which  he  had  given  expression 
on  July  25th,  the  presupposition  postulated,  that  is  to  say  an 
Austro-Russian  conflict,  was  satisfied  on  July  27th.     The 
refusal  of  this  mediation  in  the  telegram  of  July  27th  is  in 
flagrant  contradiction  to  the  readiness  expressed  in  the  tele- 
gram of  July  25th.    To  this  must  be  attributed  the  inversion 
of  the  telegrams  in  the  White  Book,  which  is  designed  to 
render  less  glaring  the  inconsistency   betw.         he  two 
declarations  of  the  German  Government.     When  we  find 
that  the  telegram  of  July  27th  again  insists  that  "  our 
mediation  must  be  limited  to  the  danger  of  an  Austro- 
Russian  conflict,"  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  make  of 
such  a  sentence,  written  at  the  very  moment   when  the 
U-uropean  danger  was  becoming  acute.     Was  it  blindness 
which  failed  to  see  the  menacing  approach  of  European 
tension,  or  wantonness  whicn  would  not  see  it,  because  a 
turther  accentuation  of  the  danger,  and  a  solution  of  the 
conflict  by  the  sword,  appeared  the  more  desirable  issue  ? 
*rom  the  first,  the  sole  object  of  the  Conference  was,  in 
tact,   to  avoid  European   dangers   which   threatened   to 
arise  out  of  the   Austro-Serbian  conflict.    As   early  as 
July  24th,  when  Grey  first  put  forward  the  proposal  for  a 
Conference,   he  cleariv  emphasised  the  fact  that  if  the 
Austrian  Lltimatum  did  not  lead  to  trouble  between  Austria 
and  Kussia,  he  would  not  concern  himself  further  about  it  • 
but  if  Russia  took  the  view  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum' 
which  probably  any  Power  interested  in  Serbia  would 
take,  then  in  his  view  the  only  way  left  by  which  the 
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peace  of  Europe  could  be  maintained  wa-j  hv  ft,-    •      , 

conflict  had  not  yet  arisen        ^       ^  ^"  Austro-Russian 
serfousVbdieieL'^^^^^ 

which  iri;is;i?bii^?r^^^^^ 

situation  on  that  date_th^^^«^      i  7        °^  ^^^  European 

was  constant  Venl:^^br(C 

which  they  would  at  an vrof»«l!*^'  i^  nevertheless   one 

accept,  wCt  a  later  /aS  fh    ^'"'-^-^^^^  '^^^^  bound  to 

and  Russia  became  conf^^w  **^*^"*^'^  ^"^'"^ 

eninff.    On  Julv9RtK  f    *^^  ?T  *^*'"*®  ^"^  mo'c  threat- 

On  J^y  29th  L  rfefuK%h^^^^^^    ^"  ^«^'"''*  Serbia. 

S^rdSSs  TVe^n'lT''"'^^^^^^^  ^^'t'^  four  southJm 
oT/uirSl  t  bv  ?he  iS'. '*"/  mob  isations  were  folIoweS 
Russia?^  EuroTe  wL^aIreaiv"'?n' fl  ^*'°"'  ""l  ^"^*"^  «»d 
the  Government  (^  LrlJn  ?^i  "?  i***"^^ '  "^"^  ^^en  yet 
conflagratSrSnd  refused  to  h.-''  ''a  ^^^  «'r  °^  ^^e 

longer^ssKe^vent  BeH.i  S^'^'^'r.'  ^*^*^"  '*  ^^"«  "» 
Austro5lussian  cotSl  ct  Pvin  iV  ^^^n^  *''^  existence  of  an 

the  quadruXcon^rsation  whi?  ^"""f-^  ^.V"  ^"^""''^ 
wasLend^a  to  ^Z'^'Z^tZ^^^^Z^i  ^^^^^^ 
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which  infringed  the  sovereignty  of  Serbia.    Particioation  in 
hflZ  ,«°nversation    was?   h'owever.    no   longerre?used 

was^not  satlsSod'^Pt'f '".i!  °^  ""  Austro-Russln  conflS 
was  not  satished,  but  for  the  new  reason  that  it  coiilil  nnt 
be  required  of  Austria  "  that  she  shouW  give  Vav  under 
mihtary  pressure.     Under  these  cireunistSnees  ?L  Con 
ferenee  idea  eould  not  possibly  be  svmpathe   e?o  GermaTv 
and  Austna-Hungary.    Notwithstanding  this,  GermanTde^^ 
?.^r  ?h '"  ^°"d«"  t''«t  she  accepted  in  principle  the^J^Jotal 
for  the  intervention  of  the  four  Powers,  but  that  it  was 
Zlli^^f'  ^""l"^  of  the  Conference  which  w^^s  c    agreeaWe 
Dec'/mbe?r.tl';^19"l?)"^"  ^°*^  °^  *^^  ChancelloriaTed 
<s«'^?  «P°''*'°r'  ^<^co'"d»ngly,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  • 
f^oi     fu^'  ^"'*/'^  ^""^  ^"««*  had  not  armed  Sst 
each  other,  an  Austro-Russian  dispute  did   not  eS  so 
far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  and  there  was  tSfore 

KothT.r  u  r 'P'  ?''  •^'^^  °^  ^  Conferencr  But  4hl 
both  States  had  aimed,  and  when  Austria  in  addition  had 
begun  war  agamst  Serbia,  then  Germany  wis  even  less 
^o  w     f^P*  ^^"^  •'^^^  °f  *  Conference,  because  Austria 

o7  Julv  or'tST'*^-  '""r^  !r^y  ""^^^  militarv  pressu  e 
un  July  27th  the  dispute  had  not  advanced  far  enough 

too^?,^r 'f^  ^  Conference ;  on  July  29th  it  had  advancfd 
reL^?ns  /ufv  ssfr ".r  'f^  'l  ^.'  Justifiable.  There  st!l1 
^!^^"  *•  ^  28th— the  day  before  the  Russian  oartial 
mobilisation-as  an  intervening  day.  on  w  ich  ev^en  on 
owin."rt"h  J'7  ".  9«"f?rence  would^ave  been  in  place" 
owing  to  the  Austrian  invasion  of  Serbia  on  Julv  28th 
the  conflict  between  the  two  Great  Powers  had  cwtainlv 

netween  the  Jour  Powers  with  a  view  to  friendly  DroDosak 
for  mediation.  On  this  dav,  however  there  conlS^fflK. 
no  quest  on  of  military  presume,  si^ee  Rus' 1^0^!  ilan 
29thr  "^^b"'^**"""    °"    the   following    d7  (ffij 

Whv.  then,  did  the  German  (;overnment  allow  Tnlv  Q«tK 

wlS' tCef  h'^'""'  "^''^^'^S  Grey'sSforete  pr6posIf 
which  they  had  approved  "  in  principle,"  and  if  which 
the  form  alone  was  disagreeable  ?  Why  did  they  nevei- 
this  question  I  must  constantly  repeati-^-hv, 7n^  the  Sng 
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interval  of  time  between  July  24th  and  August  1st,  did 
they  never  suggest  a  form  in  which  the  Conference  would 
be  agreeable?  Any  form  of  Conference  between  the 
four  Powers  which  might  be  proposed  by  Germany  had 

o^^"TfT^P*tJu"*^-?\*T"*'^  ^y  England.  France,  ftussia 
and  Italy.  VVhy  did  Herr  von  Bethmann  and  Herr  von 
Jagow  put  forward  lo  manner  of  proposal  as  to  the 
form  the  quadruple  conversation  should  take,  even  if 
as  we  must  assume,  it  appeared  to  them  fitting  to  make 
the  fate  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  dependent  on 
this  miserable  question  of  form  ?  In  mv  previous  work 
I  have  a  ready  put  this  question  with  all  possible  emphasis. 
1  am  still  awaiting  an  answer. 

••*•♦* 

J^^^  '^i^'?*^"*^*?''y  sentence  of  von  Bethmann's  telegram 
of  July  27th  IS  also  of  interest :  "  We  know  as  yet  nothing 
of  a  suggestion  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  to  hold  a  quadruple 
Conference  in  London."  So,  then,  on  Julv  27th  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  was  still  ift  complete  ignorance  of  the  proposal 
for  a  Conference !  Grey  had  already  communicated  it 
to  Prince  Lichnowsky  on  July  24th,  that  is  to  say,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  (Blue  Book, 
No.  11).  The  fact  that  it  had  been  so  communicated 
Grey  at  once  announced  to  Rumbold,  the  British  Chargd 
d  Affaires  m  Berlin,  in  a  telegram  giving  full  detaifs. 
^ir?u*''5l[  ^*^}l  ^''^y^  proposal  had  been  going  round 
all  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe.  It  had  been  accepted 
by  Russia  as  early  as    July  25th  (Blue  Book,  Nos    17 

u  '  i-^i-  9,"  •I"'y  ^^^^  ^'*^y'^  proposal  had  been  welcomed 
by  di  San  Giuhano,  the  Italian  Minister  for  Foreigr  Affairs 
On  July  27th  France  accepted  the  proposal  for  a  Confer- 
ence (Blue  Book,  Nos.  42,  51,  52).  But  in  Berlin  they 
still  professed,  on  July  27th,  to  be  completely  ignorant 
of  this  proposal  which  for  three  days  had  been  in  the 
air,  a  proposal  which  Russia  had  already  accepted  two 
days  previously!  The  proposal  must  have  reached  the 
German  Government  at  the  latest  on  July  25th,  through 
Prince  Lichnowsky  and  the  British  Charge  d'Affaires : 
for  Grey  expressly  instructed  the  latter  (in  his  telegram 
ot  July  24th)  to  bring  the  proposal  to  the  knowledge  of 
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the  Secretary  of  State  :  "  You  should,"  he  says,  "  inform 
the  Secretary  of  State." 
,T^f.i°^*  °^  *^°  precious  days  was  apparently  a  matter 
of  mdifference  m  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse ;  they  were  obviously  resolved  in  advance  to  avoid 
every  form  of  mediation  which  might  serve  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  in  ignoring  peace  proposals  thev  served  their 
ends  better  by  allowing  the  conflict  to  develop  to  a  more 
acute  stage.  ' 

Probable  Success 

The  view  that  the  London  Conference  of  Ambassadors 
wouJd  also  have  preserved  peace  on  this  occasion,  as  it 
had  done  in  the  infinitely  more  difficult  Balkan  crisis 
cannot  seriously  be  contested  by  anyone.     I  have  dealt 
with  this  question  in  detail  in  my  former  work,  and  need 
not  return  to  it  here.    The  points  in  dispute  between 
Austria  and  Serbia  (essentially  only  Articles  5  and  6  of 
the   Austrian  Note),  which   I   shall   discuss  individually 
m  a  later  section,  were  ten  thousand  times  more  easy  of 
solution  than  the  Balkan  questions  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  decision   at   the  earlier   London   Conference. 
Serbia  had  further  declared  herself  ready  to  accent  the 
decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  or  of  the  Great  Powers 
Russia  was  prepared  to  give  her  assent  to  all  the  points 
in  the  Austrian  Note  which  did  not  infringe  the  sover- 
eignty and  the  independence  of  Serbia.     Russia,  England 
and  France  had  expressly  promised  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment every  support  in  obtaining  from  the  Serbian  (iovern- 
ment  her  justifiable  demands.    The  more  acute  the  situation 
became,  the  more  ample   were  the  assurances  given  bv 
tlie  i^ntente  Powers  to  the  Austrian  Government.     On 
July  3lst  Grey  declared  in  favour  of  the  proposal  that 
the  four   dismterested   Powers   should   see  that   Austria 
obtained  full  satisfaction  of  her  demands,  provided  only 
that  the  sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of  Serbia  were  not 
impaired.     He  said  that  he  would  support  anv  reasonable 
proposal  put  forward  by  Germany  and  Austria  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  in  the  event  of  it  being  rej-cted 
by  Russia  and  France,  he  would  have  nothina  more  to 
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do  with  the  consequences  (Blue  Book  No  iin  «i— ««^r 
went  coastantly  further  in  toIeratlS^he"  liiliLv^S 
of  Austria  against  Serbia,  until  fi3vl  on  ASt"fJi!2 

S?  K  ^,*^®  declaration  of  war— he  unconditionallv 
ace^ted  and  recommended  the  London  Conference  Th  J 
he  did  unconditionally;  that  is  to  sav.  Austria  u^s  „nt 

f^m  Lw.""- '^'  T  ?^"^«°"  *"  withdraw  her  troops 
from  Serbia;   indeed,  she  was  not  even  obliged  to  Sn 

b  ih!?  >  "*^^^"*^'  ^V*  it  ^'^s  merely  to  be  uScd  „S 
while  Jiti^nV^    "*P^"'  *h^*      "he  shoufd  meC 

st^Lstii?o??.p^uTa/L':^^^^^^  -^-  - 
i^be^^^sLis^^ir  tirtx^^     sj: 

m  d  spute,  which  were  constantly  beinir  reduced  bv  the 
conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Entente  Powers  The  cWcf 
^fj  S  ?ifP"*«  bet^veen  Austria  and  Serbia  was  S 
regard  to  the  collaboration  of  Austrian  representatives 
Za^I  suppression  of  the  anti-monarchica?  mweS 
aJln     W'"P**r  P^  ^"''t"*"  "ffi«als  in  tSTnvMti- 

fi*rhLt*b!:fn^*'''^^^'tl'"^"''-^  *his  disputi  could 
kt  rl  1  r  ^•'•'PO'^ed  of  by  the  proposal  pit  forward 
which  Sr"i^?.'  T  International  CoSimLion  T  Injufry^ 
halJ^  •  P-  *' J  discharge  of  its  functions  wouh?  not 
have  infringed  the    sovereignty    of   Serbia       In    Ihort 

arrive  at  decisions.     Whoever  frustratecltr  Conference 

chief  resSbnrtv  ?'."'h"  *'''^*  «^°""''  ^'«"^'  beaiTh; 
werenffi  t.th;^,/K-/-!  ^Tv^^'^"  '^  "°*'»ng  ^''^ther 

ence  rcDresrnt.  ?h  '^'*  '  •''?  ""^  '^^  ^^^"""*-  The  Confer- 
ence represents   the  crucial   p'.  nt   of  the  whol*»  nf  fK« 

Knf  p"'  '"  '^'  ^"*'^'^'  ^'«ys,  the  po?nt  L  whic£  he 
whlh  P^'"'""''  constantly  returned,  tlfe  path  of  salvation 
^^^t^rll'Sai^LISt'-  -^^"-"Aejeeted^^nre 
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I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  former  work  and  in 
tJieprecedmg  discussion,  that  the  riusal  of  a  Conf««,« 
on  tlie  part  of  Germany  was  not  a  refuS  on  priS?TS 

C^n  J;r'"^Tr'"'-^  "«*'"''*  *he  proposed*^  S  of  a 
Conference.    This  point  is  so  decisive  for  a  dcteiSnJtioI 

hav*e  wSTn  J'/""*  ?"*  '"  amplification  orwTat  I 
fLtTLl!  *  •  ^"/  '""^"  ^P*?«s  J  76  et  geg.,  800  et  sea)  I 
fed  constramed  to  return  to  tL  question  2  'greater  Sgth 

me^rdri?»rl!5  !5;H*  *?°°''  <P*«^  *0®)  tf"^  German  Govern- 
nmnnd^  T^l''*5.?'*'y  approved  the  tendency  of  Grey's 
aXiQi^  ^*u^^A  S'''*"*=5"o'-'''  circular  letter  of  Decern^ 
?**"•  191*.  the  declarat  on  made  bv  Germanv  in  Tnn!i!!« 
.s  defined  in  the  following  words  ^«^hatG^mLvaSSd 
m  pnncmle  the  proposaffor  the  interventir  of  tKw 

w^nrwH- '''**  •*  ^f  ""'"'^y  *'»«  f»™  of  the  Confercn^ 
w.jjch  was  disagreeable  to  her."  v.«mcrtnce 

K,/?i**'®r^u*''*'''^"'?.'"  "mentioned  above.  Avhich  was  addressed 
bv  the  Chancellor  to  Lichnowskv  on  Julv  23th  ?WhS 
r.S-A  *'•^.^•>>i  18).  Herr  von  Bkhmann  yprelsed  it 
rcadmess  "  m  the  event  of  an  Austro-Russian  controvcrsv 
quite  apart  from  our  known  duties  as  AH  es"  to  *ntercS 
Powers"'  """'"    ""'^    ^"^*"^    J«'""y    -ith    the  Thcr 

In  his  telegram  dated  July  28th.  addressed  to  Goschen 
Grey  expressly  observed  that  the  German  Government 
had  accepted  the  principle  of  mediation  between  Stria 
and  Russia  by  the  four  Powers  (Blue  Book,  No   68) 
n  J.      "^if''*i?"^  which  were  urged  against  the  Conference- 

oposa!  by  Herr  von  Bethmann  in  his  conversaSon  wUh 
Goichen  on  Julv  28th  were  merely  of  a  formal  naturj- 
t^icy  u>Te  a  so,  it  is  true,  entirely  untenabiranScleari^ 
indicative  of  disfavour.    After  the  agonv  and  the  hS 

hLr'InlX?^"  "^  ^"•*'  •'  '^  "°*  "°^^  Po^^ible  to  read  these 
hair-sphtting  arguments   on  questions  of  form  withoiit 

tioii  of  this  kind  of  diplomacy.  One  is  constrainrH  fn 
describe  the  pedantry  of  these  exalted  nien  as  the  ^^1*? 
expression  either  of  folly  or  of  crime  that  hL  eterVen 
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?he  fate  7/f hi  S^;m  i*'"'  ^P'"  '*  *°  '°""'  °»  ''Wch 
neL .  V^«.  ?J  l**'P*"**"*'u''*"  e»Pr«»ed  in  serious- 
2^„'.  ♦Tk"*'  ^  ^^7  '^^  but  •  pretext  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  war.  afrewiy  resolve/ on.  Let  us  hear 
^SHiJ^  r°"  Bethmann  explained  his  reasons  for  d^ 
chnmg  the  Conference.  It  is,  indeed,  only  one  example 
Uken  from  the  many   incredibilities  contained   hTSe 

JuS^tl^  .kP^'T*-^''^"^^"***"*^*^'  *»"*  '*  "  in  itself 
Jh^F^oK^i,  1"k*'**"?'*'\u"*7  ^°"  Bethmann  said  to 
the  Enghsh  Ambassador  that  he  was  most  anxious  that 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  should  work  together  fS 
h^"^^^Z^  f  ^^^^^^^  P«*«*'  •»  the  two  Governments 
^t  fo  o^^'r^'"*.  E"~P«"»  crisi*.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  accept  Grey's  proposal  for  a  Conference  of  the 

IZt^.  *"'^*T*"'*  ^^  T  "°*  **'*"''  t»"»t  it  ^o"ld  bl 
enective,  and  because  such  a  Conference  would,  in  his 
opmion,  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  "  AreoDamis " 
consisting  of  two  Powers  oFeach  group  sitting  in  iSSZent 
upon  the  two  remaining  Powers.  Nevertheless,  TwSs 
not  to  be  inferred  from  his  inability  to  accept  the  proposed 
?nr  «i!^-  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  ?°*  ^"*^'*«'"  a  very  strong  JesTrc 
Idvan^r^'^'^f  co-operation.  Herr  von  Bethmann  took 
f^ot  K^  °^}^-^  opportunity  to  repeat  his  assurances 
that  he  was  doing  fils  very  best  to*^move  Vienna  S 
Petrograd  to  discuss  the  situation  directly  with  each  other 

Betht'n^^^  ^'^y;.-^"  *^"  """"^  ^«y  on  which  Herr  von 
Bethmann  gave  this  assurance,  it  is  known  that  Count 

fh?t  t°  "*  V^^'i'"'  ^^^^*'^^°'  *he  Russian  AmSassador 
l^Jlut^^  neither  recede  nor  enter  into  any  discussion 
about  the  terms  of  his  note  [Blue  Book,  No.  93  (1)1     It 

SeXt^Thl^Vu^""'  ^*-^  *^.^*  ^^^*"«  d^^'^^^d  war  against 

emU  e'd  It  Veth^  ^"" '""  ^""T^^  °^*.^"  ^'''^  ob.ervltions 
emitted  by  Bethmann  on  the  evening  of  July  28th' 
(Blue  Book,  No.  71)      He  declined  the  Conference  : 

(1)  Because  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  effective. 
I  tu?'  ^ir""'  .^^hich  could  only  be  determined  by 
Hnr  o?  r  J  ^^P^"^nce  derived  from  previous  ambassa- 
dorial Conferences,  the  triviality  of  the  points  at  issue 

later7n"/r^"^.r'  ^^^^'^'  *°  ^^^'^^  I  prSpose%f return 
hi  th^  detail,  the  very  accommodating  attitude  adopted 
by  the  Entente  Powers,   the  possibi%.  assuming  the 
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presence  of  any  good-will  at  all,  that  not  one  but  a  choice 
of  several  lines  of  agreeme^it  might  be  found— all  these 
were  circumstances  definitely  guaranteeing  success.    In 
any  cmc  it  wa&i  preposterous  to  reiect,  on  the  preconceived 
ground  of  its  ineffectiveness,  a  pathwav  to  the  maintenance 
of  l!.uropean  peace  which  liad  often  been  followed  with 
success,  and  especially  in  a  case  in  which  refusal  might 
involve  the  most  appalling  consequences. 
..  ^^i  ^f"  ^**"  Bethmann  rejected  the  Conference  fw 
the  further  reason  that  it  would  have  had  the  appearance 
of  an      Areopagus,"  consisting  of  two  Powers  of  each 
group,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  remaining  Powers.    Sel- 
dom has  a  morr  imbecile  reason  been  advanced  in  ^o  grave 
a  matter  from  so  authoritative  a  quarter.     Even  on  the 
assumption   that   the   Conference  would   have   had   the 
character  of  an  "  Areopagus,"  and  that  its  purpose  was  to 
sit  m  judj^ent  on  the  dispute  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  Serbian  question,  it  would 
not  have  been  beneath  the  dignity  of  Austria  to  accept 
arbitration  when  Russia  on  July  25th  had  already  declared 
without  hesitation  that  she  was  ready  to  stand  aside,  and 
^ave  the  decision  of  the  question  at  issue  to  the  four 
Powers    not    directly    concerned    (Blue   Book,    No.    17) 
The  acceptance  of  arbitration  can  have  as  little  effect 
in  impugning  the  dignity  of  a  State  as  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual.    It  is  well  known  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
centur\' hundreds  of  disputes,  including  disputes  between 
Great   Powers,    have   been   decidc<l    by  arbitration,   and 
hundreds  of  wars  have  thereby  been  averted.     It  mav 
be  urged  in  objection  that  in  the  case  of  these  arbitration 
proceedings   questions   of  national    honour   and    dignitv 
have  never  been  at  stake,  but  the  objection  is  in  fact 
invalid.     Most  delicate  questions  of  this  nature  are  to 
be  found  among  those  which  have  been  decided  by  arbi- 
tration to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned.     This 
objection,  moreover,  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  ease  of 
Austria  m  the  instance  now  in  question,   for  Austria's 
prestige  in  the  Balkans  had  already  been  secured  and 
heightened  to  a  point  never  before  reached,  owing  to 
the  humble  and  plaintive  answer  of  Serbia,  the  declaration 
of  war  which  had  none  the  less  ensued,  and  the  readiness 
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•SSSiL  .„?*  !i*"°*i  P°*"'  compatible  with  SS 

or  war,  and  of  the  entry  into  Serbia  t  Russia  wm  ^.« 
p*p«ed  to  allow  the  A'ustrians  to^mSniTK  SS. 

military  aggressor,  and  ha/ already  gliniSrjS^nKi 
life.*'"  '''"*"7'  S"'*''"'  «"<»  ^nJSSnUy^S± 
bSn^Lt'::^''''-  '%  ?*'*'^  attacked;  tSy  had  alreSy 
aS  that  the^i'!!l  ^'P'T^/.  r^  they  w/re  conteK 

"  ArecSL^M  Th.™*"'lT'!i'*  ****=  composition  of  tl^e 

vnicn    afforded   the  best   guarantee   of  the  impartiality 

poii?ed  out  bvTh';  Vr'  *?/"  ^^^  P'^'^^^^Jy  ^h«t  was 
?onferen?P  tLc  chancellor  as  a  drawback  in  the 
rS  v"^"  -^^'^  '?*7  ^PP^af  inexplicable.  Grev  Gos- 
Chen,  Viviani  and  Jules  Cambon  impressed  on  hLwI 

S^^I^H     ^"  one  occasion  Julei  JaSn.ln  cZ^:^ 

SeTence  ;ouirrci^^^^^^^^  "«''*'^  P"'"**^^  ^"^  «'^  t»^« 
v^oniercncc  would  realise   in    us    composition   what    all 
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earnest  fncnds  of  peace  had  long  desired  and  what  had 

!i«« '^  ^  *"u**^  •"  *•'*  '"*  Balkan  criii.,  namely,  an 
approximation  between  the  two  groups  of  Powers  for 
SH^TK?"*?^  maintaining  the  peace  of^Europe.  a  realisa. 
tjoo  of  the  thought  that  JongsiSe  ot  and  in  t'S  miSt  5. 
the  grcHip.  of  Powers  there  existed,  nevertheless,  a  European 

'^r  iT^'»"*'''^&'^«  ^^^  ^*"  compo;itiororS 

Areopagus"   could   Herr  von  Bethmanndesire   than 

prwsely  that  proposed  by  Grey  ?    ""™™*   *****"   ^'^ 

to  hTllT"*?'*^'  "  i»  mdeed  notorious,  it  was  not  intended 
S^^i.  ^reopagus  "  ;  no  one  was  to  sit  in  judgment  ^ 
another.  It  wi«  mtended  that  a  private  and  SfornS 
dm,uss.on  should  take  pUice  in  fondon  betw^n^ 
Ambass.d«rs  of  the  four  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
euswng  t  le  question  at  issue,  and  eventually  o/  submittinir 
in  Vienna  and  Petrograd  simultaneous  propowUs  witH 
view  to  arriving  at  an  afteement-^proposals.  be  iTcbsTrved* 
which  were  m  no  way  to  have  binding  force :        "'"'^~' 

infi'JToi^i'?  "°*>  •»  axbitration.  but  a  private  and 
mformal  discussion  to  ascertain  ^^hat  suggestion  could 
be  made  for  a  settlement  {Blue  Book.  No  67)  • 

To    discuss   and    suggest   means    for   avoiding     a 
dangerous  situation  (Blue  Book,  No.  48)  • 

anJ°Au:^^tiurBtkr!jiTo?r  ''*"""  ''"^^' 

fJnncT"''*  ?i!  P?'','**'^  *?  multiply  indefinitely  the  quota- 
tions from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  EStente 
Powers,  confirming   the   fact   that   the   purpose   of  the 

advS.  Th  J"  '"'*?*,"^  ,*°  ^"«»dJy  diSussion  und 
™.  .'.  T  "^^^  absolutely  no  question  of  an  »  Areo- 
pagus.'  or  of  anyone  "sitting  in  judgment."  Friendlv 
discussion  of  the  situation,  the  disiovSy  of  methSs  o^ 
rapprochement,  which  would  satisfy  Austria  ^d  Russia 

t1?nsiS?s2n  ''Ifff  '^  ""*^^^  ?"*y'  *^*  sim^tani'^ 
transmission  to  both  Powers  of  such  non-oblieatorv 
proposals  of  agreement-these  were  the  exp?,^  o^^S 
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of  the  Conferenoe,  and  these  Herr  von  Bethnuuin  decUned 
because  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  an^A^r^S  " 
sitting  in  judgment  on  Austi^a  and  Russia  I    "^^J"*"" 

mLe*BJS:**MrS^^  ^''^^\»''^  »°"*^  **^°8**»  °«  this  point 
L  Jf^u?  ''♦  No.  71)  m  order  to  present  to  the  rrader 
a  striking  example  of  the  intelligence  and  thrhn^23 
of  intention  of  th?leaders  of  GenSpSi*^^  ThequS 

^th^E^liSr'l^r  B?»»°^"«  -  This  ionv^^:ii?on 

wiin  tfte  J!.nffhsh  Ambassador  are  revealed  everywhere 
at  this  stage  o!  the  negotiations  by  all  GermTdiSoKiste 

wiSforn?'\l/^PiS*y  °'  ^'ingenuousness,  or  a  coS- 
ti^S21.°^  ^•*'-  Ji****  "•^  *he  ensigns  iider  wWch 

S  d^T  ^^^  °'  ^^^  ^"  '^^'^  i^  the  whi3;;s 

Failure  to  Suooest  Alternative  Mediatory 
Proposal 

Since  the  German  Government  approved  the  orincinle 
lli^^£n  li^.f  i^",  Conferenc^ef  nothing  was  mSS 
S3r  ?*"**»»*  *he  diplomatists  of  the  Entinte  Powera 
shoiUd   finally   request   that    the   German    GovenmeiS 

wo^H*  K*'  '*'°*^?  tV«8«**  *  f°"»  i«  which  the  CoSJJe 
would  be  acceptoble.  I  have  already  referred  in  mv 
former  work  (oages  176. 809)  to  this  interestinfMd  LSJ 
sigmficantinc  dent,  which  as  may  beexpectedKsed  over 
m  complete  silence  in  the  liteAture  pubS^^rSefence 
of  the  German  cause.  Herr  von  Jairow  like  his  s..nir!r»? 
was  constantly  emphasising  his  rSnSs  in  nnEf; 
to  accept  common  mediatoi^  action  ^tHL  «,£-.?* 
disinterested  Powers,  but.  afso  iJr^rr  vJn  B^tLlS" 
ihJ^J^T^'  *?'^«°"'»brage  at  the  form  of  ConfSS^e  ! 
the  Idea  of  pinning  down  these  gentlemen,  and  of  wkiniJ 

by'Thf  foTTow^ rf^'™  ^°'/"y  •^•nd  of  common  Sof 
HLnJu  A  I  Powers  emanated  from  Jules  Cambon.  the 
French  Ambassador  m  Berlin,  acting  in  concert  wUh  his 
English  and  Russ  an  colleagues.  Goschen^Sd  SweibeieJ 
This  Idea  was  first  brought  forward  on  July  28th  li  Is 
well  known  that  on  that  day  war  broke  out  between  Austril 
and  Serbia,  and  that  Comit  Berchtold  had  cat^oricS^ 
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A^iJSS;  Jl?^  ^"?*'*'*"  negotiation  with  Russia  .  <  the 
Austro-Serbian  dispute.  Now,  at  any  rate  it  wa! 
high  time  to  transikte  into  action  the  pfatoSc  re^line^ 
for  mediatory  action  with  the  other  Powers,  whSTK 
hS  3?^!?  *°  ^^^"^  ^^  ««"  ^°n  Bethmann  and 
S7n  nZeTfT'  ?°T  '^*  *.  *''"^"«  interruption  had 
token  place  in  the  Austro-Russian  negotiations,  which  ud 
till  then  had  at  any  rate  held  out  the    promSe    of   S 

tTolht  thV;."^'""**'^"'.  l!?r  **  '«»*  on?  w^uld  hav? 
Se  would  .^r"t  °^  »'i<J«-^°<l-seek  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  would  come  to  an  end,  and  seeing  that  the 
way  of  a  direct  understanding  between  Vienna  and 
Petrograd  was  blocked,  that  they  would  at  last  enter  Sn 

peL^tVtJh'or^?^  r*"  '°  *^«  niaSntlnat:  0" 
If  »„  /^**"  °^  *  Conference.    As  from  July  28th 

[hJfi.  "*li    -^f-  *Y  "''*'  Pitting  forward  the^excuse 
betw^n^thri^.  "^'^^^  ^"i  Pl^^«  »  '^•'^^t  unders^di"n| 
«^i!!?    •  ®   Austrian    and   the   Russian   Governments 
S  W  ^/"  *^*  °^  "^^'^'^'^y  »  mediation  of  the  Powers' 
At  last  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  speak  out    to  toke 

?n  th/S?e Jr^*''y  °"  ^"^  ^^^^^'^  °f  *  common  acUon 
wXSto  w^*^  °'  *°  ''•°-  --'«  *«  '^'^e  their 

^-Sl'^^**  °^  1®*J^"?  to  the  German  Government  the 
determination  of  the  form  and  the  method  ofmediatSn 
app«»rs  for  the  first  time  in  the  telegraLfr^m  Jules 
C«m^n    to    Bienvenu-Martin    (Yellow    Bo^k     No     81? 

5:?edTlv%Tt!;'%*°  Grey  (Bue  Book,  N '' 6?)%oth^ 
aatea  July  28th.     From  this  time  forward  it  recurs  a« 

Si^n^r^^l^V'^'r'*"  '"  "^^  *h«  utterances  of  the  Entente 
diplomatists;  It  was  constantly  urged  by  Grey   Sazonof 

l^C^T'  "/^  ,***'•;  accredited  A^bassil^sf^s  weU  as 
by  Goschen.  Jules  Cambon  and  Swerbeiev  o^  Herr  von 

GoteSSIJnr'^  5'"  ^°^  -^^P^-  I"  addition  the  iJaHan 
Government  ,n  Rome  as  welfas  through  their  Ambassador 

.w  '  ^"i^^  i",****  *'*'0'""*-     All  of  them  repeated 

mcc  y  and  mdefatigably:  "Suggest  to  us  anvfo™ 

of  common  action  in  the  interests  5?  peace.  an?SL  v^ 
like.     We  accept  it  blindfold :  only  sfow  usXt    vou 
like  ourselves,  are  arucious  for  peace;"  ^  "' 

The  incredible  and  unparalleled  system  of  falsification 
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pursued  voluntarily  and  involuntarUy  by  the  hacks  of 
the  German  Government  renders  it  necessary  to  demon- 
stoate  this  point  by  adducing  the  relevant  passages  in 
the  diplomatic  correspondence.  The  citation  of  dl  the 
passages  bearing  on  the  point  would  demand  as  much 
space  as  a  small  pamphlet,  and  I  must  therefore  content 
myself  with  certain  examples  : 

Bhte  Book,  No.  eo.—Goschen  reports  to  Grey,  as  a  result 
of  a  discussion  with  his  French  and  Italian  coUeagues. 
that,  while  Jagow  had  intimated  to  all  three  his  refusal 
of  the  proposed  Conference,  he  had  nevertheless  declared 
that  he  desired  to  work  with  the  Entente  Powers  for  the 
maintenance  of  general  peace.  The  three  Ambassadors 
therefore,  conclude  that  if  he  is  sincere  in  this  wish,  he  can 
only  be  objecting  to  the  form  of  the  proposed  Conference 
It  might  therefore  be  possible  to  induce  him  to  suggest 
lines  on  which  he  could  consider  it  possible  for  the  Powers 
to  work  together  in  the  interests  of  peace  (July  28th) 

Yellow    Book,    No.    81.-^ules    Cambon    reports    to 
Bienvenu-Martm  that  he  has  supported  the  efforts  of 
Goschen  to  obtain  Jagow's  assent  to  a  Conference,  but 
that  the  latte-  ^ad  replied  to  him,  as  he  had  done  to  his 
collcMue,  Gosci;»;ii,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept 
the  Idea  of  a  Conference  of  Ambassadois  in  London,  and 
that  It  would  be  necessary  to  give  another  form  to  the 
British  suggestion  to  procure  its  realisation.    Jagow  had 
used  the  same  language  to  the  English  and  Italian  Am- 
bassadors, accepting  in  principle  the  idea  of  action  in 
common  with  England,  France  and  Italy,  but  rejecting 
any  idea  of  a  Conference.     In  these  circumstances  it  miffht 
be  advisable  if  Grey  were  to  put  the  German  Secretary  of 
btate  in  a  dilemma  by  asking  him  to  suggest  the  form 
which  might  be  taken  by  diplomatic  action  of  the  Powers 
in  the  interests  of  peace  ("  le  mettre  au  pied  du  mur,  en 
lui  demandant  de  formuler  lui-m6me  comment  pourrait 
se   produire  Taction   diplomatique   des  puissances    pour 
6viter  la  guerre,"  July  28th). 

Blue  Book,  No.  68.— Grey  writes  to  Goschen  that  as  the 
German  Government  had  accepted  the  principle  of  media- 
tion between  Austria  and  Russia  by  the  four  Powers  he 
IS  ready  to  propose  that  the  German  Secretary  of  State 
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should  himself  suggest  the  lines  on  which  effect  should  be 
givtn  to  the  principle  approved  by  him  (July  28th). 

Blw  Book,  No.  78.— Buchanan  reports  to  Grey  that  now 
tnat  direct  conversations  have  been  definitely  declined  by 
the  Austrian  Government,  Sazonof  proposes  to  urge  on 
the  German  Ambassador  a  return  to  Grey's  proposal  for  a 
Conference,  or  at  all  events,  for  an  exchange  of  views 
between  the  three  Ambassadors  (of  France,  Germany  and 
Italv),  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  also  with  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  in  London,  if  Grey  thought  this  advisable. 
Any  arrangement  approved  by  irance  and  England  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Russian  Minister,  and  he  did  not  care 
what  foma  such  conversations  might  take.    No  time  was  to 
be  lost.    The  only  way  to  avert  war  was  for  Grey  to  succeed 
m  arriviM  by  means  of  conversations  with  the  Ambassadors 
concerned,  either  collectively  or  individually,  at  some  for- 
mula which  would  be  acceptable  to  Austria.  .  .  .  Buchanan 
asked  Sazonof  whether  he  would  raise  objections  if  the 
suggestion  made  in  Rome  on  July  27th  by  the  Marquis 
/ri..  .^'^  G™"ano  were  carried  out  (Blue  Book,  No.  67). 
(This  proposal  was  to  the  effect  that  Serbia  might  even 
then  be  mduced,  on  the  advice  of  the  Conference  of  the 
four  Powers,  to  accept  all  the  demands  of  the  note,  and 
thus,  while  affording  complete  satisfaction  to  Austria,  she 
would  at  the  same  time  save  her  national  honour,  since 
she  would  have  yielded  to  the  demand  of  Europe  and 
not  of  Austria  alone.)    Sazonof  did  not  even  withhold 
his  consent  to  this  proposal  of  Buchanan,  which  repre- 
sented the  utmost  point  to  which  it  was  possible  to  go— 
for,  indeed,  one  could  not  go  further  than  to  acquiesce  in 
all  the  Austrian  demands.     On  the  contrary,  he  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  agree  to  anything  rrranged  by  the 
four  Powers,  provided  it  was  accepted  by  Serbia  :  he  nould 
not  be  more  Serbian  than  the  Serbians.     Some  supple- 
mentary statement  or  explanation  would,  however,  have 
to  be  made  in  order  to  tone  down  the  sharpness  of  the 
ultimatum  (July  29th). 

Blue  Book,  No.  84.— Grey  had  just  been  informed  on 
the  mormng  of  July  29th  that  Count  Berchtold  had  on  the 
previous  day,  July  28th,  broken  off  direct  negotiations 
with    Hussia.    In    consequence,    he   again   drew    Prince 
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Lichnowsky's   attention   to   the   fact   that   the   German 
?oTSPf"*  had  «hown  themselves  favourable  in  pSpk 
to  mediation  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  Ld  onlv 
objected    that    the    particular    method    of   "  conference 
consultation,  or  discussion,  or  even  conversations  d  auatre  " 

r.r^Tn  r  ""^  *°*l  ?""*'  *  "»«*'»°*»-  Grev  urged  the 
German  Government  to  suggest  any  method  6v  which  th^ 

;h^Z^%°^  '^'  ^T  P°"^"  could\e  madelvrnSSe  iS 
oJ  m?HT««"*"''fl  ""^  P^**'*'-  '^¥  '^hoJe  idea  of  mediation 
or  mediating  influence  was  ready  to  be  put  into  oneration 
by  any  method  suggested  by  Geiiany.  if  thaFpropS  b? 
Grey  was  not  acceptable.     The  only  thing  r£,mW  was 

S  npSSTS?"^  'H**,  P^'^f.  **»«  ^'^tt^"  "  •«  t^e  interests 
of  peace  (Morning,  July  29th). 

Cr^i^^Jri'-  u'''  88— Reporting  a  conversation  between 
cl2  h^i  Lichnowsky  on  the  afternoon  of  July  29th. 
Grey  had  meanwhile  been  officially  informed  by  Count 
Benckendorff,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  of  the  rupture  ?n 

JZ^'lr^^^'^^'T  •'^*''^^^  ^"^'"*  ««d  R"««a.  the  Austrian 
i^i^f  r  ""^7^  against  Serbia,  and  the  eksuing  partial 
mobilisation  of  Russia.  He  emphasised  to  Prin!e  Lich- 
nowsky  that,  m  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  tensbn 
h^oSfn'**'°"  °^  *5"  ^°"'  disinterested  Powers^w^now 
^^^?i^  n  °"  *"1  ™°'^  *  ™*""  of  urgency,  and  he 
^  ^,•*K^?^?'*"«^°^^™™«"*  *o  propose  some  method 
by  which  the  four  Powers  should  be  able  to  work  tSS 
to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  emphTsiiS 
It  wttl  f  *  ^°"f"«"^«'  Grey  put  forward  on  this  oSS 
,hn„S  i  "^Vy^PT'  ^°I  *"  agreement,  that  Austaia 
sMi  r  ''"P^^^^'^*?^  ""'^  ^^^  «*li*<=«nt  territory  until 
shouW  irir**  -TP'"*,"  ''»«/«<'«o".  and  that  the  Powe« 
should    in    the    interval    undertake    mediation    between 

detail  with  this  formula  of  agreement  suggested  by  Grey, 

?or^i^mome;?^."'""*  °^'*  •"  PT«»«.  a!  we  are^obl^ 
tor  the  moment  to  restnct  ourselves  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  Conference.  uis.cu!,sion 

rSi!^lr?n^'  ^'*'  ^OJr-Goschen  reports  to  Grey  that  the 
^ZTa  ^k°TJ1!"^".*  ^^  "°*  yet  had  time  to  sJggest  the 
™f  tt  foni't?'^  ^'''?^  '^"""^^^  he  taken  by  the  iSfdiat^Sn 
of  the  four  Powers.    Jagow.  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from 
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the  French  Ambassador,  had  said  that  in  order  to  save 
time  he  had  communicated  direct  with  Vienna,  asking 
what  would  satisfy  them.  No  answer  had,  however,  yet 
been  returned.  Herr  von  Bethmann  maintained,  in  con- 
versation with  the  English  Ambassador,  that  he  had  pressed 
the  button  in  Vienna  as  hard  as  possible,  but  he  was  not 
sure  whether  by  urging  moderation  in  Vienna  he  had  not 
rather  precipitated  matters  (July  80th).  The  behaviour 
of  Jagow  and  Bethmann  as  portrayed  in  this  number  of  the 
Blue  Book  calls  for  no  conunent.  It  speaks  for  itself. 
The  form  of  the  Conference  did  not  suit  these  gentlemen, 
but  they  refrained  from  suggesting  another  form.  Instead 
they  write  to  Vienna,  and  ask  for  information  as  to  what 
Austria  really  wants  (still  unknown  to  them  on  July  80th  !). 
Berlin  expresses  no  views  on  the  method  of  mediation ; 
Vienna  expresses  no  views  with  regard  to  her  wishes ; 
Herr  von  Hethmann  presses  the  button  and  recommends 
moderation  in  Vienna,  but  achieves,  as  he  fears,  exactly 
the  contrary  result :  Vienna  becomes  more  and  more 
immoderate.  The  game  is,  indeed,  too  transparent  to 
induce  anyone  to  believe  in  the  integrity  and  smcerity  of 
the  diplomatists  of  Germany.  Yet  in  Germany,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years  of  war,  nothing  has  yet  shaken  the  legend 
that  Germany  and  Austria  desired  peace,  but  that  the 
Entente  Powers  chose  war. 

Yellow  Book,  Nos.  108  and  109.— Grey  asks  Prince 
Lichnowsky  if  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  conununicate  the 
German  formula  for  the  intervention  of  the  four  Powers 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  Prince  Lichnowsky  is  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  reply  (July  80th).  Jules  Cambon 
asks  Herr  von  Jagow  the  same  question.  Jagow  avoids 
the  question,  observing  that  "  to  gain  time  "  he  had  asked 
the  Austrian  Government  direct  to  tell  him  on  what  ground 
conversations  might  be  opened  with  her  ("  sur  quel  terrain 
on  pourrait  causer  avec  elle  "). 

In  contradistinction  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
German  and  Austrian  Governments,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  not  only  from  the  very  first  agreed  to  the  Con- 
ference and  submitted  to  its  conclusions,  but  they  had  also 
accepted  in  advance  any  form  of  conference,  conversation, 
or  mediation  without  reserve.     This  attitude  on  the  part 
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».2!^  •??««»  in  innumerable  passages  in  the  dinlo- 
matuj  correspondence  of  the  Entente  Pbwers  (wL   ^ 

I!:.!??*    j'  **'  ?*^-.  ^^  ^^y  aethSvolsky,  the  Ru^iai^ 
AmbjMador,  who  is  represented  as  one  of  the  I^S 

CfJ2?€^*"'"P?^  *  ^«^  animated  conveSSS 
between  Viviam  and  Baron  von  Schan.  in  which  the  llt^r 

o^^biSaS);  ""hi^"^^  **^f  *^?  words  "SJteSr^ 
or      uDitration,     had  an   alarminff  effect  on  AnstrU 

thSTJSK?  **^V*7!f  "<>t-^e«ti?r;f  words^^ 
that  It  would  be  easy  to  find  some  otiier  form  for  mediktX 
At  this  pomt,  however,  the  wisdom  of  Herr  von  IS 
jave  way,  and  he  avoided  further  pressiSf  from  Viv.^" 
kLw  Sf«A*^f  ^*  ^1f  n?'^'^^  in  the  first  pi  Je  to 

on'^.t  n^Sf^f^r*"'  *^^J:  Prevarications  and  subterfuges 
2™t  P       °^  ^*'"?*"  diplomacy  was  inevitably  that^ 

medmtion  which  would  be  acceptable  to  Germanv    anH 
consequently  the  Conference-proposal  definSdJ^Spo'S^ 

thi?  ttrrinft^°'  '^^  fair-mM.  thinking  min  to  ffit 
that  the  Conference  would  have  preserved  the  peace  of 

FhTP«*U^f^'*y  ^  'f*^  o^  the  Conference  sWp^k^ 

EnVn'IS^o^^rs"""**"  ^"^^  ""^^  --  madSTy^^S^ 

Heeb  Helfferich  and  the  Conference 

K^nJnt±i'*  the  defenders  of  the  German  Government, 

Co^efenS  T^f'^K^^^P^'r.'  ^"^^  "^'^^  *^«  q^^^^tion  ofl^e 
ll„„?J!5  !•:  ^°t.  ***'*  question,  which  is  very  properlv 
regarded  throughout  the  whole  world    as    the  ?ardfn3 

forty-eight  pages.    He  disposes  of  it  in  the  following  way  • 

"Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  first  place  received  the 
suggestion  of  a  Conference  from  Paul   cSSbon       ll 

were  to  ask  the  German  Go>ernment  '  de    prendre 
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1  initiative  d'une  d^arche  k  Vienne  pour  offrir  une 
mediation,  entre  TAutriche  et  la  Serbie,  des  quatres 
Puissances  non  directement  int^ressdes '  (to  take  the 
initiiitive  in  approachinc  Vienna  with  the  object  of 
offerinff  the  mediation,  between  Austria  and  Serbia, 
of  the  four  Powers  which  were  not  directly  interested) 
(Yellow  Book,  No.  82).  The  proposal  was  ft-om  the 
outset  doomed  to  failure;  for  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  assigned  to  Germany  an  imtiative  with  regard 
to  her  ally  which  France  strictly  refused  to  adopt  with 
regard  to  Russia,  it  was  well  known  that  the  Austro- 
HuMarian  point  of  view  was  that  an  intervention  or 
mediation  of  third  parties  in  an  Austro-Hungarian- 
Serbian  dispute  was  not  acceptable.  Further,  by 
accepting  the  proposal  of  Grey  and  Cambon,  Austria 
would,  eo  ipso,  have  recognised  Russia  as  a  '  Puissance 
directement  int^ress^e'  in  the  Austro-Hungarian- 
Serbian  dispute,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
views  and  the  intentions  of  Austria-Hungary.  But 
in  thus  entrapping  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Paul  Cambon 
secured,  on  the  inevitable  rejection  of  the  proposal 
by  Germany,  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  temper 
of  the  English  Cabinet  in  relation  to  Germany." 

This  cavalier  manner  of  leaping  over  an  inconvenient 
obstacle  is  almost  without  parallel  in  the  whole  literature 
of  the  war.  It  is  only  excelled  by  the  method  of  Professor 
Dr.  Hdmolt,  the  great  German  historian,  who  in  his 
Secret  Hxtioncal  Antecedents  of  the  War  (page  182)  devotes 
SIX  Imes  only  to  the  elegy  of  Grey's  Conference  proposal  and 
its  fate.     He  writes  : 

"And  thus  Grey's  proposal  for  a  Conference  was 
buried.  Its  concealed  purpose  was  detected;  that 
purpose  was  to  submit  the  undoubted  justifiability 
of  Austria's  grievances  against  her  neighbour  to  an 
mquiry  prolonged  for  months  in  London,  an  inquiry 
which,  as  certain  experiences  have  taught,  would  have 
mortified  every  sensibility  of  a  Great  Power." 

Apart  from  the  eminent  positions  which  they  occupy  as 
Secretary  of   State  and  as  professor  of  history,  Messrs. 
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Hdffench  and  Helmolt  are  regarded  in  Germany  ai 
authonties  on  the  antecedents  of  the  war.  If  the  evente 
leading  to  the  war  are  treated  in  this  way  "in  a  vreen 
trw  It  IS  easy  to  imaffine  what  happens  "  in  the  dry?' 
uTS  ^u."  f"  example,  let  us  go  into  the  detaUs  of 
Helffench's  demonstration. 

I.  It  is  not  true  that  Grey  received  the  suflgestion  of  a 
Conference  from  Cambon.  ^he  proposal  ci^  spontane- 
ously  from  Grey  on  July  a4th.  afteThe  had  deceived 
information  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum.  On  the  same  day 
Grey  communicated  his  proposal,  first  to  Paul  Cambon, 
the  French  Ambassador,  and  then  to  Prince  Lichnowsky 
miue  Book.  Nos.  10  and  11).  Cambon  sent  to  Bienvenu- 
Martin  a  report  on  his  conversation  with  Grey  (Yellow 
Book.  No.  82).  No  doubt  Lichnowsky  also  furnished  a 
report  to  Berlin  on  this  important  interview.  As  in  so 
many  other  matters,  however,  we  gather  from  the  German 
publications  nothing  about  his  report  or  its  reception  in 
Berlin.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  the  German  White 
Book(page408)is  the  reference  made  to  the  English  proposal 
T  i^"oil!'^l,f°'""2f"^  repeated  in  the  circular  telegram  of 
July  26th  (Blue  Book,  No.  86),  and  it  is  maintained  that 

/"i&i,-*  D  *'f  *  5^u^.®.  '^P'y  ^'■°™  ''""n'  dated  July  27th 
(White  Book.  Exhibit  12),  nothing  was  known  of  the 
whole  matter. 

'Vli"  ^^  ?.'l*  P^^^  surprising  that  Helfferieh  does  not 
quote  the  English  proposal  m  the  English  text,  as  given  in 
the  English  Blue  Book,  but  m  the  French  text,  as  given  in 
the  French  Yellow  Book.  On  close  examination  the  reason 
for  this  surprising  procedure  is  at  once  recognised.  It  is 
that  Cambon  s  report  repeats  the  conversation  of  July  24th 
in  a  closely  compressed  form,  in  which  the  views  expressed 
liLi?T  "^  *''^^"  °"'y  incompletely,  and  in  a  manner 
^V^  ■?,  ^'^casion  misunderstandings.  It  suits  Herr 
Helfferieh  s  purpose  to  exploit  these  misunderstandings, 
and  this  would  not  have  been  possible  had  he  quoted 
Grey  s  original  expressions.  Seeing  that  Cambon  writes  : 
Nous  {t.e.  Grey  and  Cambon)  avons  6ti  d'accord," 
Helfferieh  maintains  that  Cambon  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
Conference  to  Grey,  and  all  manner  of  devilish  inteaitions 
are  ascribed  to  the  French  Ambassador :    with  this  sug- 
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gestion  of  his  he  had  entrapped  Grey,  he  had  confidently 
anticipated  its  rejection  by  Germany,  and  he  had  sought 
to  bring  about,  as  a  consequence  of  this  rejection,  a  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  temper  of  the  English  Cabinet  in  relation 
to  Germany.  Herr  Helfferich  would  not  have  been  able 
to  ascribe  this  devilish  plan  to  M.  Cambon  if,  as  fairness 
demanded,  he  had  based  his  discussion  on  the  Emrlish 
notes  (Nos.  10  and  11)  instead  of  on  the  French.  The  Idea 
of  a  Conference  emanated  from  Grey  and  not  from  Cambon, 
and  the  agreement  between  them  consisted  merely  in  this, 
that  Cambon  unhesitatingly  expressed  the  ready  concur- 
rence of  his  Government  in  Grey's  proposal. 

It  was  only  with  regard  to  the  precise  time  at  which  the 
action  df  the  four  Powers  should  come  into  operation  that 
the  views  of  Grey  and  Cambon  were  not  in  agreement. 
Grey  indicated  as  emphatically  as  possible  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  Cambon,  as  well  as  in  his  subsequent  interview 
with  Lichnowsky,  that  the  mediation  or  moderating 
influence  of  the  four  Powers  should  only  come  into  operation 
if  the  unusually  harsh  tone  of  the  Austrian  Note,  the  short 
time-limit  granted  in  the  Ultimatum  and  the  far-reaching 
nature  of  the  Austrian  demands  should  bring  about 
trouble  between  Austria  and  Russia — that  is  to  say  a  Euro- 
pean danger — but  not  if  the  question  in  dispute  continued 
to  be  restricted  to  Austria  and  Serbia. 

Blue  Book,  No.  10.—'*  I  would  say  to  the  Ambassador 
that,  of  course,  if  the  presentation  of  this  Ultimatum  to 
Servia  did  not  lead  to  trouble  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  it." 

Blue  Book,  No.  11.—"  I  said  (to  the  German  Ambassador) 
that  if  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  to  Servia  did  not  lead  to 
trouble  between  Austria  and  Russia  I  had  no  cnncem 
with  it." 

Blue  Book,  No.  25. — Again,  on  July  25th,  in  an  interview 
with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  Grey  returned  to  the  question  of 
the  mediation  of  the  four  disinterested  Powers,  and  he  once 
more  repeated  on  this  occasion  that  such  a  mediation  would 
only  be  appropriate  if  the  Austro-Scrbian  conflict  should 
extend  to  one  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  thereby 
affect  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  such  mediatory  action  the 
participation  of  Germany  would,  of  course,  be  essential ; 
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England  done  could  do  nothing.  Prince  Liehnowakv 
exprcMcd  hfanself  penonaUy  m  ikvWnSie  to  ftS? 
propo«l.  and  indiaScd  thatT  in  hi.  opiSIt  would^ 
compromise  Au.tria»i  dignity  if.  in  the^vS  ofTSt^ 

^iz^  l';rdi?^'  **•'  ^--  '-^  ^  mediJL's^js. 

ll3^^' iTn^Jr.rfS  J?P!"?»*«*-e.  of  pee! 


notice  of  the  GovemmenU  to  which  they  are  accredited 
representatives  at  Belgrade.  Vienna,  and  f  etroe?S  thould 
he  authorised  to  request  that  all  aSvc  militSTop^^^^^ 
should  be  suspended  pending  results  of  ConSSice^'' 
v.SS;  •  Pf°P°«l.  therefore,  did  not  contemplate  an  inter- 
vention  in  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict  so  long  m  it  rema"ned 
restricted  to  these  two  States,  but  merely  aiied  at  Sures 

iSZ.T:™^/r*  **'».»PP«"»  in  an  incontroveX 'e 
d^Xnt?  an?fn£!5^°g  9"ot»«ons  f^om  the  English 
aocuments,  and  indeed  is  obvious  on  a  review  of  the  whoip 
contents  of  the  English  Blue  Book,  bulir  not  enrirelv 

defe;ier'^Ttt°rIi'^'"r"''y  «' j'^y  24th?°L'SS 
derender  of  the  German  Government  considers  it  fair  to 
make  this  one  French  document  the  basis  of  his  censorious 
Bor       *"**  *°  ^*"°''  *^"  *"^^  ^°"^«*''  *he  En^Hsh  Sr 

II.  The  Conference  proposal,   according   to  Hclfferich 
was  from  the  outset  doomed  to  failure.    Why  ?  "*''"*'"*'''' 
(A.)  Because  It  assigned  to  Germany  an  initiative  with 

which  It  was  suggested  should  be  assigned  to  GenSiny  to 
adopt  with  regard  to  her  ally  ?  Non?  whateveJ  It  was 
m  no  way  proposed  that  Germany,  acting  Se.  shoufd 
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bnnff  influence  to  beur  on  Auitrim  but  merely  that  the 
should  Msociate  with  the  otha  three  Power*  ttx  the  purpoie 
of  oommon  action.  This  common  aetimi,  however,  wtm 
to  be  brought  to  hear,  not  on  Vienna  alone,  but  at  the  same 
time  cm  Petrograd,  with  a  view  to  producing  moderati<Mi 
on  both  sides  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace 
of  Europe.  In  both  documents  (No«.  10  and  11  of  the 
Blue  Book)  there  is  almost  verbal  tgreement  that  the  four 
dismterested  Powers  should  work  togrther  and  iimuUtmemuly 
at  Vienna  and  Petrograd  in  favour  of  moderation,  in  the 
event  of  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Russia  becoming 
threatenins.  It  was  expedient  and  necessary  that  Ger- 
many should  take  part  in  the  common  action  of  the  Powers, 
because  it  was  her  participation  alone  that  held  out  any 
prospect  of  success  m  Vienna ;  but  it  was  not  siwgested 
that  she  should  in  any  way  be  entrusted  over  and  above 
this  with  a  special  mission  or  initiative  ("  It  would  be 
essential  for  any  chance  of  success  for  such  a  step  that 
Germany  should  participate  in  it ").  Where,  then,  is  the 
initiative  which  was  maliciously  assigned  to  Germany  with 
remrd  to  her  ally  ? 

To  continue  the  argument,  France,  according  to  Helf- 
ferich,  is  alleged  to  have  strictly  declined  the  same  initiative 
with  resard  to  Russia.  What,  we  ask,  can  this  mean  T 
It  can  clearly  only  mean  that  France  had  declined  to  ask 
Russia's  consent  to  Grey's  proposal  for  a  Conference.  If 
Herr  Helfferich  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  whole 
of  No.  82  in  the  French  Yellow  Book,  so  dear  to  his  heart, 
from  which,  however,  he  quotes  oiUy  the  one  sentence 
that  suits  his  purpose,  he  would  have  found  that  this  very 
document  makes  it  clear  that  the  Russian  Ambassador  in 
London  had  concurred  in  Grey's  proposal  for  a  Conference. 
Paul  Cambon  states  that  he  had  communicated  Grey's 
proposal  to  his  Russian  colleague,  that  the  latter  had 
indeed  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  its  success,  since 
Austria  would  certainly  not  have  dispatched  her  Ultimatum 
without  the  concurrence  of  Berlin,  but  nevertheless  he 
thought  it  right  to  attempt  the  dimarche  on  which  Grey 
and  Cambon  had  agreed  ("  cependant  le  Comte  Bencken- 
dorff  croit  bon  de  tenter  la  d-marche  sur  laquelle  je  me 
suis  mis  d'accord  avec  Sir  Edward  Grey  ").    Thus  on  the 
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very  dav  on  which  he  learned  of  Grey's  proposal,  the 
French  Ambassador  had  taken  with  regard  to  hlTRussian 
colleague  the  initiative  "  which  France  strictly  refused  to 
adopt  with  regard  to  Russia." 

For  the  rest,  I  have  already  observed  that  it  is  as  in- 
appropriate to  speak  of  an  initiative  to  be  taken  by  France 
with  regard  to  Russia,  as  of  one  by  Germany  with  regard 
to  Austria.    In  the  case  of  both  Powers  the  Initiative  was 
to  emanate  from  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  in  London, 
not  from  Gennany  or  France.    The  necessity  of  a  French 
initiative  with  regard  to  Russia  was  all  the  niore  excluded, 
inasmuch  as  the  Russian  Government,  as  has  already  been 
ff,S'vi«M  •  Tr^l^  ^^"^^^^  °»  *he  foUoJSiJ  dJ? 
Si?^-**?^  ,!^*'**,.*¥  ?""««»»  Ambassador  in  L?ndon, 
^akmg  for  himself,  had  already  declared  on  the  previous 
day  to  be  the  right  course  to  adopt.    As  early  as  July  25th 
Sazonof  gave  Buchanan,    the   English    Ambassador     a 
positive  statement  that  Russia  wouldstand  aside  and  l^ve 
the  decision  of  the  question  to  the  four  Powers  (Blue  Book. 
No.  17).    During  the  whole  course  of  the  dispute,  the 
Russian  Government  frequently  gave  expression  to  their 

tSrtenl  ?  I'-  "I^  "I^  *°  understand  by  the  statement 
I^IJ^^^  declmed  to  undertake  an  initiative  with 
regard  to  Russia,  which  it 

1.  had  in  fact  undertaken  (Yellow  Book,  No.  82) 
and  which  ' 

2.  was  in  no  way  necessary  since  Russia  from  the 
very  outset  had  wilhngly  accepted  Grey's  Conference, 
aud  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  its  conclusions  ? 

f  JS'L^  ^^^^^J  V^°^  for  the  view  that  the  Conference  was 
from  the  outset  doomed  to  failure  is,  according  to  Helf- 
ferich,  that  the  Austrian  Government  had  declared  that 
«i  intervention  or  mediation  by  third  parties  in  ah  Austro- 
Si"f"eT  •         "  conflict  would  be  unacceptable.    To 

Ai^fJ^c'^,-^**  no  question  of  any  intervention  in  an 
Austro-Serbian  conflict.  Any  such  intervention  was  ex- 
pressly declined  by  Grey.  The  behaviour  of  Austria, 
unexampled  m  the  history  of  diplomacy,  was,  however 
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from  the  first  fraught  with  the  danger  of  an  extension  of 
this  conflict  to  one  affecting  Austria  and  Russia,  and  conse- 

guently  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  it  was  this  danger  that 
rrey  wished  to  avoid  by  his  proposal  for  a  Conference. 
Mediation  was  proposed,  not  between  Austria  and  Serbia, 
but  between  Austria  and  Russia,  with  the  object  of  averting 
a  European  war.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  dispute 
between  Austria  and  Serbia,  out  of  which  the  conflict 
between  the  two  great  Powers  had  arisen,  should  come  up 
for  discussion  and  settlement.  But  this  was  to  be,  not  the 
aim  of  the  Conference's  activity,  but  merely  the  presupposi- 
tion of  its  success. 

2.  If  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  concerned  may  have 
taken  up  a  point  of  view  were  to  be  r^arded  as  a  reason 
for  refusing  mediation,  it  would  follow  that  any  attempt 
to  mediate  either  in  orivate  or  public  affairs  would  be 
impossible.  The  logic  of  Helfferich,  carried  to  its  conclusion, 
would  imply  that  in  private  lawsuits  the  judge  would  be 
compelled  to  refuse  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  agreement, 
on    the  ground   that  he  was  aware   of   the  conflicting 

Eoints  of  view  adopted  by  the  two  parties.  It  is  precisely 
ecause  the  parties  have  adopted  conflicting  points  of 
view  that  a  settlement  is  advisable.  If  they  took  the 
same  point  of  view,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  an 
agreement.  Even  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  may 
assert  that  mediation  is  not  acceptable  to  him  would  not 
deter  the  honest  intermediary  from  attempting  to  mediate. 
And  this  would  be  all  the  more  so,  where  consequences 
of  so  portentous  a  character  depend  on  a  friendly  agree- 
ment as  was  the  case  in  the  Austro-Russian  conflict. 

So  far  we  have  been  arguing  against  Helfferich's  principle 
that  the  brusque  refusal  of  mediation  by  one  of  the  parties 
must  from  the  outset  deter  the  mediator  from  even  attempt- 
ing to  arrive  at  an  agreement.  But  even  the  supposition 
as  to  fact  which  underlies  Helfferich's  consideration  of 
the  question  is  erroneous  in  this  particular  case,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  Germany's  participation  in  the  mediatory 
action  is  concerned.  As  I  have  explained  at  some  length 
in  my  former  book,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Austnan 
Government  refused  to  entertain  any  discussion  of  their 
Note  and  any  mediation  by  the  Powers  from  July  28rd  to 
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»fi  ♦!,  ♦^  V^uT*'  °^\^''  ^^y^  *^«'»  foUowed  in  which 
ail  the  threads  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd  appeared 
to  be  sundered,  and  that  it  was  only  as  ffom  J^Qy  81st 
that  the  Austrian  Government,  subject  to  all  manner  of 
reservations,  announced  its  readiness  to  discuss  the  con- 
tents of  their  Note  and  to  accept  mediation  by  the  Powers. 
All  this  IS  true,  looking  at  it  from  the  Austrian  side  of  the 

2nfnV°ti.  •     T-  i^l/^I  °^  ^^*  ^«™««  Government 
and  of  their  official  defenders,  this  mulishness  on  the  part 
of  Austria  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for 
decluung  a  Conference,   for  the  Government  of  Berlin 
indeed  maintain  that  they  struggled  against  this  Austrian 
mulishness  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  the  verv 
hmits  of  what  was  consistent  with  their  duty  as  allies 
nerr   von   Bethmann  constantly    repeats    that    he  had 
a^am  and  agam  urged  Vienna   to  enter  into    negotia- 
tions on  the  contents  of  the  Note.^    He  and  Herr  von 
i^Z  ,*lT'"l  expressly  in   the  White  Book  (Exhibits 
/,  «ni  ^®)  *°^  in  many  negotiations  carried  on  in  London 
{«.g.  Blue  Book,  Nos.  25  and  46)  that  in  the  event  of  the 
conflict  developing  into  one  affecting  Austria  and  Russia, 
they  were  prepared  to  participate  in  the  mediation  of  the 
Powers.     If  the  account  given  by  the  German  Government 
IS  to  be  accepted,  they  professed  to  be  desirous  of  direct 
nogoteations  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd.  as  well  as  of 

Z  ?^^l°u  ?*^S  ^r^^'  ^'  ^°°°  ^  «»  extension  of 
JSf^«^^   *  \^i  "ix^'^t  *™^"-    '^^^  Conference  was  in- 

defender  of  the  German  Government  declare  that  the 

refused  from  scruples  as  to  its  form,  was  ^doomed  from 
the  outset  to  failure,  since  Vienna  did  not  share  the  wish 
pt  Beriin  ?  It  was  precisely  because  Germanv  was  alone 
in  a  position  to  press  successfully  in  Vienna  the  wish  for 
an  understandi  g  which  was  professed  in  Beriin  that  the 
participation  of  Germany  in  a  Conference  was  desired  and 

mih?rwii'}**?"P*  to  furnish  a  proof  of  this  asserdon  appeared 
m  the  Chancellor's  speech,  August  19th,  1816 ;  a  second  ^tteiratrf 

S.e  I^H^  ^  ?'SP?^  *°  ^'"™  *°  'h«« '«»  detaU  (chapter :  "  R^siriS 
the  Incendiary.^'  Vbl.  I. ;  chapter,  "  Bethmann  the  Pacifist,"  Vol  H  ) 
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regarded  as  an  esjential  condition  of  success.     In  short 

SS  '' VUnE'/P"'**'""Pr!|P'«'  *°  participate  i^  mS 
Hem.2  f       '  °n  Pnnciple,  declined  mediation,  and  Kerr 

f£^f\'^'''"i^^y  ^^"V  *»'*'  conclusion  that  ^y 
attempt  to  mediate  was  therefo-  doomed  to  failunf 
The  true  mference  is  in  reality  exa- .  'y  the  reverse  of  tSs* 
Vienna  was  powerless  without  the  support  of  Berlki^d 

I'i^'^H^^Y'  ^y™P**V  for  the  meciiStionof  the  Pow^iJ 
was  affected  and  purely  platonic.  as  indeed  in  my  vSw  if 
was,  she  alone  had  the  power  and  therefore  thLdutvnf 
breaking  the  stubbormiess  of  Austria.  JherbycreSa 

nT^sfd%a:7c:L?\o*^iur-k  jS!r 

at^Tufo^^^^'"^-^^^  against  reCoILnSttLt: 

„»!S  JJos*  «*'otesque  of  all,  however,  is  the  third  reason 
which  the  German  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  twentTf  w« 
Z!  rH«\he  devotes  to^Se  subject'' iasthVS^e  to 

"  Further,  by  accepting  the  proposal  of  Grev  and 
Cambon.  Austria  would,  eo  ipso,  have  recoLSed 
Russia  as  a  '  Puissance  directement  int^ress^V'  !n 
the  Austro-Hungarian-Serbian  dispute,  which  wm 
l;S-HrgS'y.'*.°  *^^  ^'--  and^the  inte'nSLTf 

and  intentions,  she  would  have  recognised  RussL  ^  a 

durectly  interested  Power  I     Inde«.H   woe  V»w.,t; 

for  the  sU«ht«.  doubt"hat  RS™'S,ToXG'^"f 

and  tmy  State-a  confiict  in  the  course  of  which  it  had 
become  manifest  that  it  was  intenH^H  *roV  •,/**** 
humUUtion  Aould  be  •^LZJTi^t^  J^^^St^ 
^TZ^tee?"  f?."<i  "l?"?'  *=  P'"'""'  o?  obt^S.5 
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Slav  Stote  should  in  fact  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  an 
Austnan  vassal?    To  believe  that  Russia  was  not  an 
interested  Power  was  only  possible  to  purblind  diplomatists 
who  refused  to  see  the  truth,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the 
teaching  of  history,  and  apparently  also  against  their 
own  better  knowledge,  asserted  that  Serbia  had  always 
belonged  to  the  Austrian  sphere   of  influence  (see  the 
^pression   of  Count   Mensdorff   to   Grey,    Blue    Book, 
No.  91,  July  29th).    What,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  all 
the  Balkan  conflicts  which  throughout  a  whole  geheration, 
ever  since  the  Congress  of  Berlin  of  1878,  constantly 
assumed  a  more  menacing  form,  which  after  the  annexation 
of  1908  and  during  and  after  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-18 
had  ah^dy  brought  about  the  danger  of  an  Austro-Russian 
and  conseauently  of  a  European  war  ?    What  w«h  the 
meanins  of  the  perennial  storm-cloud  in  the  South-east, 
which  threatened  to  burst  in  a  raging  storm  over  Europe  ? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  mobilisations  of  Austria  and 
Russia  against  each  other  in  1908  and  1912  (see  the  Austrian 
Red  Book,  No.  17)  ?    All  these  symptoms  of  unrest,  all 
these  dangers,  sprang,  iiideed,  from  nothing  but  the  conflict 
of  interests  of  the  two  Great  Powers  in  the  Balkans,  for 
indeed  there  existed  no  other  conflict  of  interests  between 
them. 

The  hacks  of  the  German  Government  are  frequently 
concerned  with  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
Russia  had  a  right  to  intervene  in  an  Austro-Serbian 
dispute.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  did  my  book  the 
honour  of  devoting  to  it  on  the  principal  page  two  long 
columns  of  discussion  in  the  form  of  a  communication  from 
Amsterdam,  allowed  a  Dutch  professor  to  express  his  views 
since  the  editorial  staff  had  themselves  nothing  to  urge 
against  the  convincing  documented  demonstration  con- 
tamed  in  ray  work.  The  Dutch  professor,  for  his  part, 
avoided  the  cardinal  point  in  the  question  of  guilt,  and 
seized  on  a  number  of  subsidiary  ones.  In  the  first  place 
he  criticised  me  for  skimming  too  lightly  over  the  question 
u  u  if  Justification  of  Russia's  action  in  intervening  on 
behalf  of  Serbia,  objecting  that  in  one  passage  I  had 
spoken  of  a  historical  connection  between  Russia  and 
Serbia  extending  over  a  hundred  ye  .i  %  whereas  in  another 
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l^  in^fu'^''?T  ?Jl"  extendinff  to  two  hundred 
years,  and  also  that  I  had  been  guUty  of  historical  blunder 
m  asserting  the  existence  of  a  Somiunity  of  relirii^JJd 

/  ;  rrl*  "^y  ***  ®°°"8*»  *o  answer  :  * 

8cif.nfi,i*i!?l "!'***". ™y  intention,  nor  within  the 
JSfceS'RSa'^^'dsSbr^  '^  '^•'^^'^  °^  *»>«  -^•'*-- 

(6)  That  I  have  as  easy  access  to  books  of  reference  as 
my  cntic  and  that  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  fS 
me  to  make  as  much  of  a  parade  of  historical  knowledge 

"two^^fnHiil  "**  °^.*^*'  P*"""*     »  *>"»*^«*  years"  or 
i«nl^  hundred  years'    connotes,  in  the  ordinary  "se  of 

to  definite  figures     K  might  be  99  years ;    it  n  b^ 

1*0  yews;  It  might  be  180  years.        -^  "^  •    «  "  ^' 

fhi  A  Jf  *  ****  '''^°'®  statement  of  the  question,  asgi.  by 
the  professor,  is  erroneous.  In  such  matters  therf  can  be 
no  question  of  a  right,  but  only  of  a  fact.  A  quistfon  of 
nght  never  arises  in  conflicts  feetweei  nationi3Tnte?ests 

fs^^'is  thmi^r'"  ***T  '^'^^  ^*'^'«  *he  question  at 
issue  IS  the  execution  and  construction  of  international 

hS'S'  mtle'SJ??'''  "  rr*"^  of  neutraCnS 
sSbiTas  AustSS  LJ  f  ^  •-I'^^^u^P^^^^^  protection  to 
oeroia  as  Austria  had  to  consider  that  country  within  it« 
exclusive  sphere  of  interest.  Russia's  »n/er2L  reauired 
Seonw""*"?  ^^'^"^'y  °^  "  The  BalkanTfor theffian 
&av  S'rd  P/Si""""?  by  Sazonof  in  the  Duma  as  laTe  S 
Sf^  ;i.^  «*'  J"^*,.**  America's  interests  require  her  to 

maintain theMoMoeDoctrineof  America forthe  Americans 
When  to  the  polit  cal  interest  there  are  added  historiS 
and  religious  considerations  and  community  of  race  ot 
kinship,  the  political  interest  will  thereby  L  powSfullv 
reinforced;    nevertheless,  these  particular  points  of  Wew 

trtnt^f^''^''^^^^  "^^  ^^''^''  The  be?t  proof  of  thS 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  interest  which  Germany  constantlv 

poSn  ^ffiZ^^f  maintenance  of  Austria  in\*S  pS 
position.  Historical,  religious,  or  racial  points  of  vfcw  are 
in  no  way  the  basis  of  this  interest.    tL  greater  nart  of 

only  a  small  proportion  are  Protestants,  whereas  Protest 
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ants  constitute  the  majority  in  Germany.  There  can  cer- 
lainly  be  no  question  of  a  historical  connection ;  for  Prussia 
attained  the  imperial  position  in  Germany  in  opposition 
to,  and  in  conflict  with,  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  and  in 
the  end  she  was  able  to  complete  this  development  only 
by  ejecting  the  Hapsburgs  out  of  Germany.  Without  the 
Seven  Years'  War  and  without  the  War  of  1866,  Prussian 
Gennan}r  would  not  have  been  what  it  is  to-day.  So  far 
as  historical  relations  exist  between  the  Hapsburg  Empire 
and  what  is  to-day  Germany,  they  represent  opposition 
and  war,  not  friendship  and  community  of  interests.  ITiis 
community  of  interests  was,  unfortunately,  first  established 
by  the  Bismarckian  alliance  between  Germany  and 
Austria,  but  it  was  again  weakened  by  Bismarck  in  the 
Reinsurance  Treaty  with  Russia.  A  comradeship  in  life 
and  death,  the  consequences  of  which  we  see  before  us 
to-day,  especially  a  comradeship  against  Russia,  would 
certainly  not  have  been  foreseen  by  a  Bismarck  as  among 
the  changed  Eiuropean  conditions.  This,  however,  is 
merely  in  passing.  In  the  present  discussion  what  interests 
us  exclusively  is  the  fact  that  even  the  alliance  between 
Germany  and  Austria  rests  on  no  deep  community  of 
nationality,  on  no  historical  development,  on  no  kinship  of 
race  or  religion,  but  solely  on  political  interests,  which, 
unfortunately,  are  falsely  understood. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  of  all  European  alliances, 
ententes,  spheres  of  influence,  etc.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
entirely  superfluous  and  false  statement  of  the  question  to 
inquire  whether  Russia  had  a  well-founded  right  to  inter- 
"ene  on  behalf  of  Serbia,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
'  .tional  psychology,  or  resting  on  ethical,  religious,  or 
historical  considerations.  Russia  had  an  interest  in  the 
.maintenance  of  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Balkan 
peoples,  especially  that  of  Serbia  against  Austrian  efforts 
to  gain  supremacy ;  Russia  had  constantly  proclaimed  that 
this  interest  was  the  guiding  motive  of  her  Balkan  policy. 
This  was  a  fact  known  to  everyone  in  Europe,  and  this 
fact  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  was  in  fact  reckoned 
with,  not  only  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  above  all  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  Evidence  to  this  effect  is  contained  in 
every  line  of  the  German  White  Book  and  the  Austrian 
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S^52J5  \  *''*  "vdations  of  Giolitti  conarm  it.  It  is 
indeed,  grotesque  that  the  official  defender  ^heGermln 
Government  should  justify  the  reieetion  of  ?L  r««J^^" 
proposal  on  the  groLd  ^^J  th?y  ?ouId  Vot%^°^i^^ 
ftussian  interest,  which,  in  fact,  they  had  nelSXfed 
I  can  only  designate  the  explanation  given  bv  HelfferiM.* 

WkUe  Book,  page  406.—"  We  were  perfectly  aware  th^f  . 
possible  warliice  attitude  of  AusffirSaS?  ai^h^s? 
fh^rSnJ^^'*'*  ^""«  ^"''^'^  "P°»  *he  field,  andffi  it^^ahJ 
i5  Ski"        "^^  "' '"  "  '^^' '°  «^°^dance  with  our  S.S 

JFWte  fiooA:.  page  407.— "  Simultaneously   the  Austro 
Hungarian   Government  communicated   to   f  l«.   ^"''V°- 
Government   that   the   step^Sken   affaJnst   Se^lS 
ffitfon.^"^^^  ^  ^^^^"^'-  meas^eXSrthe'ltS 

Ch^^i%^^°f'  *?***5*''  2—^  communication  from  the 
Chancellor  to  the  Governments  of  Germany  "Somf 
Russian  personalities  deem  it  their  rightTs  a  matt!?^f 
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taininff  an  elucidation  of  the  lUndpoint  of  Austria  with 
recmrd  to  Serbia. 

White  Book,  Exhibit  4.— A  convenation  between  Count 
Pourtalis  and  Sazonof  on  July  S4th,  in  which  the  Russian 
Minister  stated  that  Russia  could  not  possibly  permit  that 
the  Serbo-Austrian  difficulty  should  be  settled  between 
theparties concr *ned  alone. 

White  Book,  txhiint  5. — A  conversation  between  Count 
SzAp4ry  and  Sazonof,  on  July  28th,  at  which  the  latter 
gave  expression  to  his  objections  against  certain  points  in 
the  Austrian  Note. 

WhiU  Book,  Exhibit  10.— A  telegram  from  the  Chancellor 
to  Prince  Lichnowsky,  dated  July  26th,  which  reports  the 
explanation  given  by  Austria  in  Petrograd  with  regard  to 
her  intentions. 

The  telegrams  from  Herr  von  Bethmann  to  the  German 
Ambassadors  in  Paris  and  Petrograd,  dated  July  2eth 
(White  Book,  Exhibits  10a  and  10b)  are  substantially  to  the 
same  effect. 

White  Book,  ExhibiU  12  and  18  contain  the  telegrams 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  dated  July  25th, 
which  contemplate  participation  in  mediation  in  the 
event  of  a  dispute  between  Austria  and  Russian. 

White  Book,  Exhibits  14, 15,  and  16  (July  27th  and  28th) 
report  the  alleged  efforts  of  Herr  von  Bethmann  to  mediate 
between  Vienna  and  Petrograd. 

White  Book,  Exhibit  20.— (The  first  telegram  from  the 
Emperor  William  to  the  Tsar,  dated  July  28th.)  "  On 
the  other  hand,  I  by  no  means  overlook  the  difficulty 
encouii  ed  by  you  and  your  Government  to  stem  the 
tide  iblic  opinion.    In  view  of  the  cordial  friendship 

which  nas  joined  us  both  for  a  long  time  with  firm  ties, 
I  shall  use  my  entire  influence' to  induce  Austria-Hungary 
to  obtain  a  frank  and  satisfactory  understanding  with 
Russia." 

White  Book,  Exhibit  22.— (Telegram  from  the  Emperor 
Wilham  to  the  Tsar,  dated  July  29th.)  Gives  the  Tsar 
mformation  with  regard  to  Austria's  endeavour  to  obtain 
full  guarantees  for  the  execution  of  the  Serbian  promises, 
and  states  that  a  direct  understanding  between  Petrograd 
and  Vienna  i"  possible  and  desirable. 
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All  the  alleged  mediatory  efforts  on  the  part  of  Germany 
proceeded  on  the  obvious  assumption  that  Russia  was  a 
roww  directly  interested  in  the  conflict  between  Austria 
ajid  Serbia.    But  Austria  herself  was  also  from  the  outset 
Clearly  conscious  that  in  her  action  against  Serbia  she  would 
have  to  deal  with  Russia,  as  the  Power  chiefly  interested. 
Only  It  was  calculated  in  Vienna  that  Russia,  having  regard 
to   her  internal   and   external   situation,   having  regard 
especially  to  her  defective  military  preparations,  would  not 
allow  matters  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  engage  in  a  war  on 
account  of  Serbia.    They  took  the  risk  ofa  European  war, 
tf  it  should  be  found  that  t  .  ir  calculations  with  -^gard  to 
Russia  s  restraint  or  incapacity  were  erroneous.    But  in 
Vienna  no  doubt  was  ever  thrown  on  the  fact  that  Russia 
was  the  party  most  seriously  and  most  dangerously  con- 
cerned in  the  dispute  between  Austria  and  Serbia.    What- 
ever reproach  may  be  urged  against  the  Austrian  diplo- 
nutists,  they  did  not  at  any  rate  renrVr  themselves  guilty 
of  the  foolish  game  of  hide-and-seek  in  glasshouses  with 
which  Herr  Helffench  credits  them. 

The  clearest  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  negotiations 
between  Vienna  and  Petrograd  on  the  contents  of  the 
uitimatwn  which  were  opened  on  July  81st,  and  were 
continued  after  both  Stotes,  Austria  and  Russia,  had 
naobihsed,  apparently  indeed  after  the  German  declaration 
n  ''f  ^°"  August  1st.  The  last  conversation  between 
Lount  Sz4p4ry  and  Sazonof.  found  in  the  Austrian  Red 
Book,  dates  from  August  1st  (No.  56).  The  Austrian 
declaration  of  war  against  Russia,  as  is  well  known,  was 
on'y  delivered  in  Petrograd  on  August  t  th  (No.  59). 

All  the  n^tia*ions  and  all  the  attempts  to  arrive  at  a 
settlemen.  betw«  a  July  28rd  and  August  1st.  in  which 
Germany  at  aii  -»te  participated,  if  only  in  appearance, 
turned  round  the  ^  uestion  of  finding  a  dividing  line  between 
the  Austrian  ^nd  the  Russian  points  of  interest^a  futile 
endeavour  if,  on  r*»«.iple,  the  existence  of  Russian  interests 
hart  been  deni  r,  ^rnany  in  her  co-operation,  ever    l 

It  was  meffecti  hypocritical,  as  well  as  Austria  .n 

nnally    entenn,,  direct    negotiations    with    Russia, 

unmistakably  too,     ^  the  standpoint,  which  was  .n  reality 
mcontestable.  that    Russia  had  interests  of  her  own  to 
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defend  in  the  Serbian  question.  And  now  Herr  Helf- 
fench  comes  aJong  and  disowns  his  leader,  the  Chancellor, 
in  givmg  as  the  reason  for  declining  the  Conference  the 
fact  that  Russia  could  not  possibly  be  recognised  as  a 
directly  intereited  Power.  Every  word  in  thcMTiite  Book 
and  m  the  Red  Book,  every  action  undertaken  by  Germany 
and  Austria  in  the  critical  days  demonstrate  that  this 
fact  was  recognised  in  principle,  although,  it  is  true,  they 
were  not  disposed  to  concede  the  consequences  of  the 
principle.  For  Russia  was  considered  to  be  neither  willinir 
for  war  nor  ready  for  war,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
convinced  in  the  folly  of  their  infatuation,  that  if  war  should 
TOme,  they  were  better  situated  than  their  adversaries, 
tftat  they  occupied  a  more  favourable  position  from  the 
moral,  the  diplomatic  and  the  military  point  of  view. 

Thus,  then,  this  last  reason  for  refusing  the  Conference, 
which  18  advanced  ./  Heliferich  in  five  lines,  collapses  like 
ail  tne  others.    It  has  been  necessary  to  give  an  analysis 
Mtendinff  to  many  pages  in  order  to  reduce  to  absurdity 
the  few  lines  m  which  Helfferich  disposes  of  the  idea  of  a 
Lonference.    But  here,  also,  the  proverb  holds  good,  that 
a  fool  can  assert  more  in  five  minutes,  than  a  wise  man  can 
rerute  m  five  days.    And  in  quoting  this  proverb,  far  be  it 
gom  me  to  claim  wisdom  for  myself,  and  to  assign  folly  to 
S*fL  ««nench.    I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  Herr 
Hdffench,  not  only  from  his  writings  but  also  personally, 
and  1  know  that,  so  far  as  wisdom  is  concerned,  he  is  quite 
a  match  for  me.    The  difference  between  us  in   he  present 
dispute  IS  that  he  writes  to  order,  oil  the  mandp;      "aniffher 
power,  while  standing  on  the  springboard  from  i      Behren- 
strasse  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  whereas  1  write  only  as  an 
unpretending  private  person,  to  no  nifn's  order,  merely 
following  my  conscience,  and  although  ?,  too,  act  on  the 
mandate  of  a  higher  Power,  '  o  .rit  the  t,  utii,  it  is  not  my 
object  to  vault  into  more  lo^  .    regions.     My  sympathies 
go  out  to  so  intelligent  a  man  as  Herr  Heliferich,  when  I  see 
mm  compelled  to  transcribe  such  unintelligent  sentences  as 
those  which  appear  on  page  28  of  his  pamphlet,  written  for 
the  salvation  of  a  cause  which,  after  all,  is  not  to  be  saved, 
all  helpers  and  all  Helfferichs  notwithstanding. »    But  I  am 
*  [Trotz  aller  Heifer  und  HelfFeriche.] 
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even  more  sorry  for  a  Gover*Taent  which,  after  the  most 
momentous  of  all  events  in  history,  after  pursuing  a  course 
of  action  which  c«n  only  be  described  as  madness  or  c'in.r 
has  "'    '  vin  «nuug'j  nout  of  its  own  to  clothe  its  ac   jos 
7!!^  '  °i°''  r'  •'■"  decent  cloak,  but  must  hire  bank 
directorc  f^     che  purpose,  and  reward  them  vith  posts  in 
the  Ministry,  although  even  they,  with  all  their  industry  and 
talent,  are  unable  to  conceal  the  shameful  nakedness  of 
the  Government.    Poor  Herr  Helfferich  I    Poor  Herr  von 
Bethmann  I 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  best  of  all,  however,  is  yet  to  come.  In  the  course 
or  tJle  long  (but  not,  it  is  hoped,  wearisome)  discussion  of 
Helffenchs   reasons   for   declining   the   C  nference,    the 

Eatient  reader  will  already  have  asked  hinuelf  the  question : 
lut  what  has  become  of  the  real  reasons  for  refi  lal,  the 
reasons  which  the  Governments  of  Vienna  anc  Berlin 
offlciaJly  urged  arainst  Grey's  proposal  ?  Where  is  Beth- 
mann s famous  "European Tribunal  "  ?  Where  is  E-rch- 
told  s  mgenious  plea  that  the  Conference  was  "  outstrioDed 
by  events  »  ?  What  has  become  of  the  "  form  "  of  the 
Conference,  the  rock  of  offence  which  prevented  Jagow 
from  accepting  the  principle  ?  Herr  Hefff-rich  has  not  a 
word  to  say  on  any  of  these  points.  His  grounds  for 
rejecting  the  Conference  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
Bethmann,  Jagow,  and  Berchtoid.  Which  explanation, 
then,  are  we  to  accept  as  right,  that  of  the  statesmen  whose 
actions  re  in  question,  or  that  of  the  bank-director  who 
writes  pamphlets  about  them  ?  The  reasons  adduced  by 
Herr  Helfferich  were  not  advanced  by  the  statesmen  :  the 
reasons  which  they  advanced  are  not  adduced  by  Herr 
Helfferich.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  cause  in  which 
such  a  violent  contradiction  exists  between  the  accused 
and  their  defenders  ? 


i 


Herb  Helmolt  and  the  Conference 

A  few  words  are  still  m     ssary  on  the  manr-  in  which 
lleimolt,  the  distinguished  historian,  disposes     i  six  lines 
of  Grey  s  proposal  for  a  Conference,  as  illustrated  in  the 
passage  already  quoted. 
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After  telling  of  Berchtold's  categorical  refusal  to  recede 
or  discuss  the  Austrian  Note  (July28th),  HelmSt  «dSn5 
in  triumph  (page  182) :  "  And  thus  Griy's  pro^Slt^l 
S^d'''"'Jh.Tn*'"""**-  ^''  concealed  "puVe  was  de! 
.wffl-Ki!  SP^?*?,"'*'  ^  »"^nut  the  undoubted 
iustiflabUity  of  Austria's  grievances  against  her  neigh- 
bour to  an  inquiry  prolonged  for  monflis  in  London    an 

inquiry  which would  have  mortified  ev^r?  sens" 

bihty  of  a  great  Power."    The  justifiability  of  h?r  S 
ances  agamst  her  neighbour  was  disputed  by  no  o^STn 
f^^^\   lu^  *J*''™.P*  *°  «'»^°'*'«  *h««e  grievances  against 

fndeJen^f  neelK"  °^  ^n^"«?,°f  "^usual  haiSSn^s! 
ana  even,  if  need  be,  by  resort  to  militarv  operations  would 

tJwJT/  "f  opposition  in  Europe,  ^if  the  cSiTof 
!«?.  '?*i'**"°*  amounted  to  a  prov^tion  against  Russ?a 
and  a  violation  of  Russian  interests  in  the  sXans.    FroS 
the  moment  that  Russian  interests  came  in  qSon   tS 
sensibility  of  one  great  Power  was  opposerto  that  of 
another,  prestige  was  pitted  against  prestige     The  frStion 
3f,o^«^  T"  "^T^'  *«*^"^*  ^^^'^  °*her  wis  bound  to  pro" 
b-TofTF^'  ^""^  flames-a  conflagration,  not  of  a  1<£S, 
n^  K«fK  ^"°P*^^»  character,inconsequenceof  theallianMs 
FnaHch  ''«^V   ^°  *'?''  "f "  *°  ^^  att^buted  the  despaWng 
Enghsh    efforts     zealously   supported   by   all    the   iSeat 
Powers,  except  Germany  and  Austria,  to  lessen  the  friSfon 
hut  A  f^""'^^^  ^^^  Pr*  holocaust.    To  this  is  to  be  attri" 
buted  the  proposal  for  a  Conference  in  London    which 
hXoS'i^*'  '^^^  intended  to  be  an  "  inquiry  "as  HeS; 
Helmolt  knows  just  as  well  as  we  do),  nor  did  it  need  to 
last  for  months.    To  find  a  middle  path  of  accommSStion 

berbia,  which  exceeded  all  expectation,  would  have  been  a 

n^XZ  f  "?  •  *^  '  ^}^^'  «^»"*^^  *»»«  '«^»t  good  win  on  ?ht 
5;S.5  nn"  k"*  and  Germany,  if  Count  Berchtold  had  pre! 
l^ii  °"  J^^.se'f  to  send  delegates  to  the  ConfereSce 

Note  almoS V^^Pf"*"**  ^^''^^^'  *  *"«*  «  °^  the  AustSan 

£«  in  Jr     ^^  onljr,remaining  points  at  issue,  more  or 

n^H  P.  I'm'^  ±^'^  telegram  to  SzHpirv  of  July  25th 

the  Se^S  S°;  ^^^  *?^,  ^''  '?*^'  °fl^"*'  explanation  of 

interoretltfon  t'  S"  ^f^  ^''*^-  -^^^  ^«  f"™«hed  this 
interpretation   in  direct   negotiations   with   the  Serbian 
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Government  before  he  recalled  his  Ambassador  and  de- 
clared war,  the  question  of  a  Conference  would,  it  may  be 
E resumed,  never  have  been  raised.  Had  such  a  course 
een  adopted,  the  dispute  would  have  been  settled 
directly  between  Austria  and  Serbia.  When  this  most 
obvious  opportunity  of  avoiding  further  complications 
had  been  allowed  to  slip  past — because  Austria  was 
consciously  and  intentionally  anxious,  not  for  a 
settlement,  but  for  war  with  Serbia— the  London 
Conference  offered  a  further  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing the  alleged  Serbian  "misunderstandings"  as  to 
the  range  of  the  Austrian  demands,  and  of  obtaining 
from  Serbia  the  acceptance  of  these  demands,  when  clearly 
defined  in  their  restncted  form.  All  the  Powers,  including 
Russia,  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  support  in  every 
way  the  claims  of  Austria  at  the  Conference,  and  Serbia 
herself  was  inclined  to  give  subsequent  acceptance  of 
even  the  hardest  demands  of  the  Austrian  Note  (Articles 
5  and  6),  if  Austria  would  give  certain  explanations  ¥rith 
regard  to  the  range  of  these  articles.  I  have  already 
discussed  this  point  in  various  places  in  my  book  (see 

Fage  820)  and  I  propose  to  return  to  the  subject  later ; 
should  like,  however,  to  draw  attention  in  this  place 
more  especially  to  No.  64  of  the  Blue  Book  in  which  Sir 
R.  Rodd,  the  English  Ambassador  in  Rome,  acting  at  the 
express  request  of  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  informed 
his  chief.  Sir  Edward  Grey  (July  28th),  that  the  Serbian 
Charge  d' Affaires  considered  it  possible  that  Serbia  might 
still  accept  the  whole  Austrian  Note,  if  some  explanations 
were  given  by  the  Government  in  Vienna  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  Austrian  agents  would  co-operate  in 
Serbian  police  and  judicial  investigations.  The  Italian 
Foreign  Minister,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  used  the  word 
"  childish  "  in  describing  on  this  occasion  many  of  the 
Austrian  complaints  and  quibbles  about  the  Serbian 
answer,  added  to  this  communication  from  the  Serbian 
Charge  d' Affaires  the  very  reasonable  proposal  that  as  the 
Austrian  Government  would  presumably  refuse  to  give  any 
explanation  direct  to  Serbia,  they  might  furnish  such 
explanation  as  was  necessary  to  the  united  Ambassadors 
of  the  four  Powers  in  London,  and  the  Conference  of  Am- 
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Se's:;!sr^oSdit^;:auy:'"  '"'''^  *°  ^^'  *»»«  ^-*-" 

mZS^nrf^'-**"*  °**^*  T''?  «Pedients  for  a  speedy  settle- 
ment  of  the  question  whicli  would  have  been  open  to  the 
Conference  of  Ambassadors.    The  sessions  of  the  fconference 

days  or  at  the  most  weeks,  and  there  need  not  have  been 
the  remotest  possibility  of  a  "  mortification  »  of  AustSs 
sensibUity  as  a  Great  fower.    On  the  contrary?  afrnl9M 

wof.lf  h"  '°  "^"Z  °*h«.B^k«n  disputes.Tus?Si  4aS 
would  have  gamed  a  brilliant  victory  alone  the  whole 

SAS!""^  ''""'^'''^  '"'^  ^^•^'  *^**  nSblood!wo,5d  have 

bJSIIIVoJ^T"*'^  **T5?-  Helmolt,  Helfferich,  Bethmann. 
Berchtofcf,  Jagow  and  Company  view  with  indifference  a 
certam  amount,  more  or  less,  of  spilt  blood.  /cSng  to 
fwrly  reliable  reports,  the  number  of  men  left  dead  oXe 
^m.Z  w*'/-  *r°/«"?  of  war  alone,  amounted  to  five 
Sit  T,',i"*  ?*  "  ^^^i^l  *****  *  "*^'«°°  "»«»  should  die  thin 
moii^Ji  *"* '  ««»?|bility  as  a  Great  Power  should  be 
mortified— a  sensibility  which  would  no  doubt  have  been 

f^^l^^nf  f  ^r*'T^  *iy  '^^''^^  t°  th«  I'ondon  Con" 
ference  of  Ambassadors  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  war  as  a  result  of  the  offer  of  com&ete  provTcS 
the  renunciation  of  wide  spheres  of  interest,  the^r^dSs 
to   discharge  forthwith  afl  Austrian   soldiers  of  ItXan 
nationality   and  other  suggestions  contained  in  the  fina" 
Austro-Itahan  negotiations.    All  these  sacrifices,  even  the 
renunciation  of  frieste,  were  acceptable  a:id  corpTtible 
jnth  Austria'3   sensibilities  as  a  6reat  Power,  if  Thad 
been  possible  to  purchase  thereby  the  neutrality  of  Italy 
The  discussion  of  the  few  remaining  articles  m  diso  Je 
m  the  Austrian  Note  was  a  demand  which  oitr^L 
the  gravest  manner  the  honour  of  the  Imperial  State  and 

rlurop'et  w^r  '"'"""^'^  '^'^'^^  ^^'"  «*  '^^^^^^ 

cZntBe^lf^fF^'^'l  °^.*^*  ^1?™^  defenders  of  Austria. 
Lount  Berchtold,  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister, »  who  has 
meanwhile  retired  to  enjoy  his  otiumcum  dignitate^onelf 
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those  chiefly  responsible  for  the  world-drama,  would  no 
doubt  exdaun  if  he  heard  such  pleas :  "  Lord,  protect  me 
from  my  friends ! "  For  him  all  these  noble  ideas  which 
the  Helmolts  and  the  Helfiferichs  prate  about,  "  national 
honour,  prestige,  the  sensibilities  of  a  6r«at  Power,"  were 
only  cloaks  and  pretences  for  the  purpose  of  clothing 
Austria's  efforts  to  attain  supremacy  m  the  Balkans. 
The  industrious  men  of  learning,  however,  who  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  defendinff  the  Governments  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  endeavour  to  deceive  an  incredulous  public 
into  the  belief  that  this  threadbare  pretence  was  the  living 
reason  for  the  fatal  action  of  the  Central  Powers.  It  is 
and  must  remain  an  attempt  resting  on  futile  methods. 
The  Conference  was  declined  by  Germany,  as  well  as  by 
Austria,  because  it  would  assuredly  have  brought  peace, 
and  because  it  was  not  peace  but  war  that  was  desired. 

Gbey's  Contebence  and  the  German  Proposal  fob 
H  Direct  Negotiations 

To  justify  the  refusal  of  Grey's  Conference,  agreement 
has  recently  been  arrived  at  in  Germany  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing formula  :  "  In  the  critical  days  of  1914  Grey  himself 
recognised  that  the  German  counter-proposal  of  a  direct 
expression  of  views  between  Vienna  and  Petrcirad  was 
preferable  to  the  Conference."  In  his  speech  of  November 
9th,  1916,  delivered  to  thechief  committee  of  the  Reichstag, 
Herr  von  Bethmann  declared  that  Grey's  Conference  pro- 
posal was  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  put  forward 
m  order  to  divert  attention  from  the  main  issues.  "  As  I 
have  repeatedly  shown  in  the  Reichstag,  Lord  Grey 
himself  put  his  own  Conference  proposal  aside  in  favour  of 
our  mediation."  For  Herr  von  Bethmann,  this  disposes 
of  the  Conference. 

This  threadbare  pretence  has,  in  fact,  been  repeatedly 
advanced  by  the  Chancellor,  amongst  other  occasions  in 
the  interview  which  took  place  in  May,  1916,  with  Wiegand, 
the' American  journalist.  It  is  one  of  those  legends  which 
have  been  habitually  and  systematically  created  bv  the 
German  Government  and  their  defenders  in  recent  times, 
whenever    German  diplomacy  is   charged    with    having 
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takMi  upon  itself  the  guUt  of  the  war  in  declinini.  Grev*. 
Conference-proposal.  and  when  it  is  ua^ed  that  th"  jwilt  wJtl 
on  It  m  virtue  of  this  alone  and  apartlrom  every  other  fart 
(Bethmann's  idea  had  not  occurred  to  Herr  Dr.^elff«ich  I  i 
bn  such  occasions  Gmnan  official  and  senu^offllud  ^^tei 

JhiJ^Sn?''  ^n  ?**°T'  "  ^t"  ^°»  Bethmann  d^  on 

**   if!??°'l,-    ,  ^*  "  °"^y  ^^^  *hat  so  much  importftnce  is 

attached  by  England  to  the  Conference,  in  oS?  a^doinj 

to  nuike  good  a  charge  against  GennanV ;  at  the  t^^eS 

vioina  and  Fetrograd,  such  as  Germany  proDosed    wm 

dor  ^rJ^e°^h1  ^s  '^rr^^  ^r^r,^^; 

(pages  151.  827).  where  I  have  alrSJy  toSchcS  oHhL 
?S  'r  to1Z°tofh*"  '^""^^  repetition^!  w^ld  mv^Se^ 

JSe  IpSeSS  for  tSf  n?^^''-  ^''K'  '^^  °^  *  ^onfer- 
♦fc-  xr  ?P^.  I  .  *"*  "**  *"ne  as  early  as  July  24th  in 
£ti wS  "^^^^  he  addressed  to  Bertie,  fiis  Amba^sMtdor  Z 
hi?  J?"f  ®°°'''  ^°:,^®>-  ^^«»»  at  so  early  a  d^  Grey 
had  already  expressed  the  aim  and  the  object  of  nich  J 
Confa-ence  of  the  four  disinterested  Powers  with  a  iSity 

h^nS"^^  l^^'l  ""^  ;°°™  ^°'  doubt  in  any  reasonable  S 
^n^mmd  as  to  what  were  the  intentionTof  the  EngliS 

nev^'^l^SS  f^  '°rr*^^..  ?'*y'*  conference-proposal 
SSci,  J?*^  ''°™  *^*  diplomatic  negotiations.  The 
English  Government,  supported  by  the  Entent/  <!tof «, 
constant  y  reverted  to  th?Vopos5^nd  neJer  ^el^bS 
of  disclamung  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by^Jr  v^ 
Bethmami  and  Herr  v5n  Jagow.^  invo^vLg  as^  i?  d Td  an 
mtenticnal  misunderstandingTnor  did  they  orow  weanr  o^ 

W  n  1?    "»ed  at»ng  Powers  in  London,  had  during  the 
lucce^s      ""  '""'  ***^'""^  ^°  pre-eminent  a  m3e  of 

It  is  well  known  that  Germany  and  Austria  declined 
Grey's  Conference,  and  on  what  grounds  they  dfd  so  The 
reasons  advanced  were  different  but  wiuallT  threadbare  * 
Germany  stated  that  she  could  not  pla?e  he?^?;  Jefofe  a 
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European  tribunal.  Austria  that  Grey's  proposal  had 
arrived  too  late.  Anyone  who  reads  what  I  have  written 
in  more  detail  on  this  subject  in  my  book  (pages  828-881) 
wiU  there  find  it  dwnonstrated  that  the  German  ground 
for  refusal  rested  on  a  misunderstanding,  bom  of  malice, 
as  to  the  significance  of  Grey's  Conference-proposal,  a 
misunderstanding  which  had,  in  fact,  long  been  cleared 
away,  and  that  the  Austrian  objection,  that  the  proposal 
was  too  late  "  and  had  been  ^'  outstripped  by  events," 
apart  from  its  logical  inanity,  was  directly  contradicted 
by  the  proved  facts  of  the  case.  Grey's  proposal  dated 
from  July  24th,  the  Austrian  declaration  of  war  against 
Serbia  from  July  28th.  There  was  thus  an  interval 
Of  four  days  between  the  two  events ;  neverthe'ess. 
Count  Berchtold  has  the  audacity  to  assert  "  that  Grty's 
proposal  for  a  Conference  appears,  ...  in  view  of  the  state 
of  war  which  has  arisen,  to  have  been  outstripped  by  events" 
(Red  Book,  No.  88).  Simulteneously  with  the  refusal  of 
Grey  s  Conference,  Germany  is  known  to  have  proposed 
the  initiation  of  direct  negotiations  between  Vienna  and 
Petrograd,  but  these  were  bluntly  refused  on  July  28th  by 
Count  Berchtold,  as  Austria  "  could  no  longer  recede,  nor 
witer  mto  any  discussion  about  tb-  terms  of  the  Austro- 
Hunganan  Note"  [Blue  Book,  No.  98  (1)]. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  incredible  result :  Germany 
declined  the  Conference,  but  on  the  other  hand  pruuosed 
direct  negotiations  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd ;  Austria, 
however,  bluntly  refused  these  negotiations.  To  this 
procedure,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the 
German  Government,  long  before  they  proposed  a  dis- 
cussion, knew  and  must  have  known  Austria's  disinclination 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  such  a  discussion,  I  have  referred 
m  my  boo.c  in  the  fallowing  words  (page  828) : 

;'If  of  the  hundred  proofs  of  guilt  only  this  one 
existed,  it  would  suffice  to  lay  upon  Germany  and 
Austria  alone  the  responsibility  for  the  war." 

Here  I  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  fuller  discussion 
of  these  points  contained  in  my  book.  At  the  present 
moment  I  am  merely  concerned  with  the  mendacious 
objection  urged  by  the  German  Government  and  their 
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tools :    "  In  the  critical  days  of  Julv    1014    Sir  F^«.xi 

t^SSfini  S  ?"«^  discussion  Between  the  cibinets  of 
Vienna  and  Pctrograd  was  more  calculated  to  arrive  at  a 
seWement  of  the  '.astro-Serbian  co,     .t  than  a  Coier* 

pJJ'wkIk''*  !'»*«''P'etat>on  of  the  views  then  held  by 
Grey,  which  is  invofved  in  Bethmann's  statements,  were 
'"-S°u**.l*V*  \'.  ^»'''«'  **»«  reference  to  thr«prMsToM 
used  by  the  English  Minister  would  neverthelw^bTJ^m- 

w««i?^  conversations  between  Vienna  anrPetrograd 
woiJd  take  place,  not  that  they  would  be  bluntly  dedSed 
by  Count  Berchtold.  That  the  proposal  was  thus  dS  S3 
IS  dear  beyond  all  doubt  from  the^  German  mite  bS* 

mJ^J^  n™^  ***"  ^"f  ^."^^  »"d  *"  the  other  d^J-' 
wSSf^  collections,  and  there  are  countless  documents 
which  may  be  quoted  in  verification  of  the  fact  The 
discussions  desired  and  accepted  by  Grey.  wSer  iS 
the  form  of  a  Conference  of  the  four  Powers  or  of  a  £eS 
exchange  of  v  ews  between  Vienna  and  FetZAd^l 
d^ned  more  closdy  m  the  German  White  Boot  in  the 
£rJIIn  ^  T'l?  =  .^I'^y  ^  P~P°»*^d  either  that  thl 
Sj^^^'^P^y  ^^Z"^^  ^  '^f  "**«*  »^"  sufficient  or  that  it 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  negotiations."  mme- 
diatdy  after  this  sentence  the  White  Book  reportHhe 
S-t°^  Grey's  propo^l,  which,  "after  the  SpSng  of 

tS  '  r.t  L  ^^"1  *^f-  ^"^^^"«»t  declaJation^  of 
war  must  be  regarded  bv  Vienna  as  "  bdated  "  (White 
Book,  page  409,  and  Exhibit  16).  ^         * 

fRiW  ^"°*<^'^-P'-oP';'^al  of  Germany  had  thus  ,ompletdv 
failed.  This  IS  an  incontestable  fact,  confirmed  fv  th"c 
haraiony  found  on  this  point  in  all  the  documents,     thiat, 

thrir'ntf^nr  *°  '*y  r^"  ^^^  ^^""*"  Government  and 
their  defenders  even  yet  continue  to  make  a  parade  of  theb 

JaTthT^STi  ?•**  "^^f!'^  Sir  Edward  ^ey 'v>?th  the 
tact  that  he  had  hunself  been  of  the  opinion  that  this 

^'^Sf  J.*l' ^2"/o°"*="^^1,*^*"  ^'  °^  Conference  ? 
in  fhl  ni      n'*  ,*^%*  ^\^y  '■^"y  ^'d  at  the  time  ?    No.  67 

n  K"^f ®°°\  ^'^y  '  ^Z^^  *°  ^^^^''J^^"'  the  Ambassador 
in  Berim,  furmshes  us  with  unambiguous  information  on 
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T^JC^*'  °"  •','»'?  27th  Goschen  had  reported  to  London 
cSfLnr°PT*  '''^^^^^y  with  ^  refusal  of  the 
£^?.M  t  !'  *i'!S°''  i*'^'^  expressed  the  view,  "that  it 
^^.  n^*^'*  ^T^""  **°'P«  '^yii^  else  to  awlit  the  out- 
nTo-  ^J^''^  ^change  of  views  bei^een  the  Austrian  and 
Sno?f  r^°''^™r''*'  if"*'  Book.  No.  48).  To  GosSiJn's 
NrS^^'^/^'Piin  as  follows  on  July  28th  (Blue  Book! 
No.  67) :  Notwithstanding  the  enlightenment  already  given 
on  the  subject,   he  first  explains  the  meaning  aKd  the 

S;S^r.°^**''^°°^"*'"''^'"'*'«l»''°"ld'^^^"bitra^ 
tion  but  a  private  and  informal  discussion  to  ascertain 
what  suggestion  could  be  made  for  a  settlement     No 

befS'^«-l'^°'i^^\P"*  ^°"'"**  '^^  had  not  preAou3? 
been  ascertained  to  be  acceptable  to  Austria  an*d  Russia, 

JJJn?i.^i°"  the  medmting  Powers  could  easily  keep  S 
Sm:         *  respective  aUies."    Grey  then  ?or^ 

"  But  as  long  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  direct  ex- 

S2  h'^'Ik'^  °**l*'  suggestion,  as  I  entirely  agree 

that  •*  is  the  most  preferable  method  of  all. 

I  ■■  ^.  vrstand  that  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreicn 

-.  La^  proposed  a  friendly  exchange  of  views  to 

*  ««na^  Government,  and.  if  the  Tatter  accepts. 

^U\ULt"iJL'af  "^  *'^  *^"^'°"  ^'  -«^«  '^^ 
A^lof  7"^  satisfactorv  to  hear  from  the  German 
Ambassador  here  that  the  German  Government  have 
taken  action  at  Vienna  in  the  sense  of  the  conversl! 
(GoscS  ""^  ^^^^""^  °^  yesterday  tJyou  " 

The  telegram  to  Goschen,  to  which  Grev  here  r*.f*.r8  ,= 
No  46  of  the  Blue  Book,  in'which  G?ey  dl^es  the  oK 
of  the  conversation  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd  ?n  the 

leS  t?If  tJ^TL**'**  '',*°  '"y'  *»»»*  Austria^Xid  a? 
•Dause  r3«^'*'**'^  '^P  y  *l*  *»*««  ^°^  discussion  and 
^^^t-  *•  "^  *  meaning  m  thus  recommending  dirS 
negotiations  was  clearly  that  which  I  have  dSSibedTn 
my  book  (page  150)  in  the  following  words :  "  G?ey  wis 
at  once  prepared  to  withdraw  his  p^^posal  for  a  cSelce 
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of  the  four  Powers  until  the  direct  discussions  between 
Vienna  and  Petrograd  had  led  to  a  result,  whether  positive 
or  native.  If  the  result  were  positive,  the  Conference 
would  then  be  superfluous.  If  it  were  negative,  the  Con- 
ference could  still  seek  to  attain  what  durect  discussions 
had  been  unable  to  achieve." 

The  success  of  the  German  counter-proposal,  accepted 
by  England,  that  direct  discussions  should  take  place 
between  Vienna  and  Petrograd,  was,  however,  not  only 
negative  in  its  results ;  it  was  even  negative  in  its  very 
earliest  stages :  Austria  declined  negotiations  of  any  kind 
whatever.  The  presupposition  postulated  by  Grey  in 
expressing  his  concurrence  in  Bethmann's  proposal  ("if 
Austria  accepts")  had  therefore  failed  to  materialise. 
Austria  had  not  accepted.  Consequently  Grey's  Con- 
ference-proposal at  once  resumed  its  position  in  the  first 
line  as  tne  only  means  of  bringing  abo\it  an  understanding 
between  the  two  conflicting  great  States  between  which, 
owing  to  the  action  of  Austria,  all  direct  connections 
had  been  interrupted. 

Is  it  not  an  unparalleled  perversion  and  falsification  of 
historical  facts,  which  are  established  beyond  dispute  and 
confirmed  by  the  whole  substance  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  documents,  when  we  find  that  Bethmann  and 
his  defenders  still  seek  to  discredit  Grey's  Conference- 
proposal  by  putting  into  the  mouth  of  its  author  the 
statement  that  he  himself  considered  that  the  German 
proposal  was  preferable  ?  I  repeat  this  in  order  to  stamp 
out  this  falsehood  once  for  all :  Grey  temporarily  put 
aside  his  Conference-proposal  in  the  hope  that  Austria 
would  accept  direct  discussion  with  Russia  on  the  basis  of 
the  Serbian  Note,  and  that  this  discussion  would  possibly 
lead  to  an  agreement.  Since  Austria  declined  to  enter 
into  discussion.  Grey's  Conference-proposal  automatically 
resumed  the  first  place  amongst  all  the  attempts  to  give 
effect  to  mediation  and  the  continual  refusal  by  Germany 
and  Austria  of  this,  the  most  propitious  of  all  mediatory 
proposals,  reveals  the  gigantic  guilt  of  these  two  Govern- 
ments which  no  obliteration  or  perversion  of  facts  can  ever 
remove. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  ANGLO-.RUSSIAN-FRENCH  CONSPIRACY? 

Tra  Rheinuch-Wettfmuche  Zeitung  made  an  attiu^k  nn 

Dr.  Helffench,  the  Secretary  for  the  Tn*.,^«,   /    u     .°" 

.    f ndeavoured  to  clear  E^lltlo^^'S  ^'ttZ"^ 

mthe  pamphlet  written  fcTy  him  on  the  GeK  of  the  w" 

Ajjamst  this  accusation  the  Secretary  of  State  deft.nrit!i* 

terms  to  the  newspaper  mentioned :  louowmg 

"It  is  not  possible  to  point  to  a  sinde  line  in  mv 

uicaiea  oy  you.     On  the  contrary,  the  contpnt«>  «f 

^ItW^r  ""  '^^""y  clirect^'to  deduciSi  the 
gui  t  of  the  Goyernments  of  the  Triple  Entente  from 

be«eye°''tV*?"'*KP"^"*=**^°"^-  I'*  ParticuL?^ 
?!„r^  ^"u  i".  ^^'^  P""*  'elating  to  England  I 
haye  furmshed  documentary  evidence  of  X  f«t«i 
rdfc  played  by  the  English  Goyernment  in  the  diSS 
r^;?.^r  f  «f.^'**'°"'  preceding  the  war  ;  I  refer  ^th^ 
reader  to  the  account  giyen  on  page  81  et  wa  from 
which  ,t  appears  that  it  was  excffily  the  o?ertu?S 

£ey%rthf  Fr"'**^^  ^^  •'"Jy  29th  b^y  ^Td^/rd 
^rey  to  the  French  Ambassador  which  raye  the  Dual 
Ahiance  the  support  which    Russia  reS  on  when 

on  ir  «sf 'finXT  f  ^r  «*^»^^«'  mobls^ti^S 
f™.  ^^      ^  ""*'  y  *°  frustrate  Germany's  efforts 

This  defence  of  the  arraigned  defender  of  the  r^r^o^ 
Goyernment  sets  in  a  clear  fight  the  Snal  poin^lS^S 

*  H  2 
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•eeuMtioB  agidiitt  the  Batente  Powera :  England  ii  rq>re- 
rented  m  having  ^ven  to  the  French  Government,  m  far 
back  as  the  morning  of  July  30th,  the  certain  assurance 
that  France,  in  the  event  of  her  entry  into  the  war,  could 
rely  on  England's  active  military  support.  It  is  argued 
that  the  support  thus  guaranteed  by  England,  being,  of 
course,  at  once  tdegraphed  from  I^ndon  to  Paris,  and 
from  Paris  to  Petro^aa,  gave  Russia  the  courage  to  offer 
a  resistance  to  all  Germany's  efforts  for  peace,  and  to 
proceed  on  July  81st  to  general  mobilisation,  a  step  which, 
as  the  Russian  Government  knew  and  intended,  was 
bound  to  lead  to  a  European  war.    This  is  the  cardinal 

K>int  of  Helfferioh's  demonstration,  which  represents 
ussia  as  the  incendiary,  and  places  England  and  France 
in  the  pillorv  as  her  accomplices. 

How  much  force  is  there  in  this  argument  ? 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  first  read  Helfferich's  obser- 
vations on  this  point,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  thunder- 
struck. When  I  wrote  my  book  I  was  still  unacquainted 
with  Helfferich's  pamphlet,  and  in  my  innocence  I  had 
remrded  Grey's  conversation  with  Cambon  on  July  29th 
(Blue  Book,  No.  87)  simply  as  a  complete  and,  well- 
reasoned  refusal  addressed  oy  England  to  France  v-ith  the 
object  of  depriving  the  French  Government  of  any  illusion 
they  might  entertain  that  England,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Morocco  crisis  of  1911,  would  unconditionally  place 
herself  on  the  side  of  France.  The  risumi  of  the  conversa- 
tion in  question,  given  in  my  book  (page  250),  may  be 
repeated  nere  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject : 

On  Julv  29th  Grey  had  a  lengthy  disouMion  with  the  French 
Ambaaaador,  Cambon,  in  which  he  dearly  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  the  Morocco  question  and  the  existing  Serbian  difficulty. 
In  the  Morocco  question  the  dispute  was  one  in  which  France  was 
primarily  interested,  and  the  dispute  turned  about  matters  which 
were  regulated  by  a  special  treaty  between  England  and  France. 
None  of  this  applied  to  the  conflict  between  Austria  and  Serbia. 
Even  if  this  oonniot  should  extend  to  one  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
England  would  not  feel  called  upon  to  take  a  hand  in  it.  The  ques- 
tion whether  Teutons  or  Slavs  should  hold  supremacy  in  the  Balkans 
had  always  been  of  so  little  interest  to  England  that  she  had  never 
allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  on  account  of  it.  But  Qrey 
went  taill  f urthm  in  refusing  an  expression  of  England's  solidarity ; 
even  if  France  and  Germany  became  involved  in  the  struggle,  the 
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Ju!l!lSL!T!l^..**^*^'^»®* '*»•'•  o^  tot    art.,  but  in  th. 

b««d«>tolv.in«toUnnlniiigher«ctioii.  Bvwin  th  .oMeaStand 
WM  free  from  Mr  engagement,  mad  her  Mtioa  would  «ly  be  deSd^ 
by  what  BntMhintereeta  required  her  to  do.  ""y"«»aewaea 

No.  87  or  THE  Bi.UK  Book 
In  order  to  make  it  pouible  for  the  reader  to  judce 
wK  f'  "ccuracy  of  this  ritwni,  I  venture  to  leprint  the 
whole  of  this  number : 

8lB. 


the  aituatt  «  aeemed 

Serman  A    haaaador 

MeoAy  tont    of  our 

,-that  we  Bboul  i  stand 

*  whie*  we  «   «e  now 

»ut  I  went  oil  to  May 

to  t«i,   him  ah>  >  that 

liflculty  fpom  a  ^luite 

og  the  wtteidty  aa  to 

i#foeeo  ttw  tliMmte  waa 

liiob  it  ip. 

.     —  tattWDamg 

^*x•i  frf  a  specif 


After  telling  M.  Cambon  to-day  how 
to  be.  I  told  him  that  I  meant  to  t 
to-day  that  he  must  not  be  misled 
conversations  into  any  senae  of  f  alae  si 
aside  if  all  the  eftorte  to  preserve  the 
making  in  common  with  Qermany,  faV 
to  M.  Cambon  that  I  thought  it  ii*««» 
public  opmion  here  approached  the  pt^ 
different  point  of  view  from  that  tafaik 
Morocco  a  few  years  ago.     In  the  caw  ^     t^reeao 
one  in  which  France  was  primarily  iaae    ^^ted,  and  .1 
peared  that  ^mnany.  in  an  attempt  to  m-rmb  Fr»  noe. 
a  quarrel  on  France  on  a  question  that  «w  the  .    «#• 
SST^*"!  between  France  and  us.  In  %m  preeo  he  d&putf 

between  Amtna  and  Serbia  was  noi  one  in  whir .  we  r  t  e-^  to 
taJwahand.  Even  if  the  question  l>eeame  .r  >«.»4^tra 
Md  Russia  we  diou^d  notleel  called  upon  ,  jJThaSd  iS 
«;  su„  *    *•*?*  ***•  *  question  <-i  the  »up,^«»«ey  of   Teuton 

SLf  5^*  'i^^i*  '"  -upremaoy  it     urn  B^limm  -,   Lh  ouridea 

had  ^ways  been  to  avoid  being  dr»«m  int    u 

question.      If   Qermany    became    <«i«olv«d   « 

mvolved,  we  had  not  made  up  r        ainik  wt 

was  a  case  that  we  should  have        oonskit 

have  been  drawn  into  a  quarrel  w««ich  was  r*oi 

owmg  to  her  alliance,  her  honour  and  interest  ^ 

We  were  free  from  engajjuments,  and  we 

""hat  British  interests  required  us  to  do.     In 

••y  that,  because,  as  he  knew,  we  were  taking  u. 

regard  to  our  fleet,  and  I  was  about  to  warn  Pf^ ,,  .     nnowsKv  not 

uLa  y^°°\  be  misled  mto  supposing  that     -us  meant  that  we 
S^wi^  *  *°  ^°  '"  *  contlige^^  that  .  stUlh^  *Ught 

H«**,;£"°^°J^*l'^*  K"^^  explained  the  situation  very  clearly, 
for  supremacy  between  Teuton  and  Slav,  we  should  not  feel  called 


>ver  *  Balkan 

^ne*   became 

'lould  do ;    it 

I   wo- Id  then 

b«t  i.i  which, 

h«>r  to  engage. 

*vo  to  decide 

'  neoeisary  to 

sautiona  with 

hnowsky  not 
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Int^rrwio »  •Loold  oUmt  Imam  b*  niwd.  end  Ommaaj  tad  Wnam 

MooiiM  involvwi.  M  thfti  Um  qtiMMon  beoMM  OM  of  tha  iMaHBOiw  of 
Emop;  w ahoold thM dadd* wlwt it wm mnnmo  for ustodoTHo 
MMBM  quits  praparad  for  this  MinouiiooiiMat,  Mtd  mad*  no  oritiei«B 
upon  it. 

Ho  aoid  Fnnoh  m^ob  wm  oolm.  but  dooidod.  Ho  antieipotod 
•  demaad  from  Omumy  thot  Froooo  would  bo  noutrd  wMlo 
Gomuy  otteokad  Ruaaio.  Thia  Maurmoe  Pruioe.  of  eourao. 
oould  not  0y ;  aho  wm  bound  to  help  Ruaaio  if  Ruaai*  wm 
•ttookad. 

^  From  a  peruial  of  this  document  Herr  Helfferich  elicits 
the  toWomnfi  ss  the  contents : 

^VuuM  oould  now  be  obaolutely  aure  of  ootive  Mined  aupport 
by  FiglMid  in  the  event  of  her  being  dnMnad  into  the  ocmfliot 
bjrt..a  force  of  oiroumatutoea.  It  ia  dgnifioant  that  the  Frenoh 
YeUow  Book  contains  no  traoe  a<  a  report  by  Paul  Camb<m  ocmoOTnins 
thia  ocmveraation.  the  moat  hi|^y  important  mie  of  all  durins 
the  entire  oritioal  week.  And  the  Yellow  Book  will  be  alao  vainly 
Marched  for  the  inatruotiona  which  were  thereupon  hurried  from 
Pwna  to  St.  Peteraburg.  But  the  buUet  which  had  Mt  the  barrel 
in  Lradon  in  the  monung  of  July  S9th  hit  the  mark  at  St.  Petersbcffg 
on  the  aame  evening :  the  immediate  conaequence  ia  the  telegram 
by  which  M.  Sazonof  instructa  M.  lavolaky  to  expreaa  to  the  Franoh 
Oovemment  the  sincere  ffrc^itude  of  the  Ruaaian  Government  for  the 
declaration  of  unconditional  armed  aupport  (Orange  Book.  No.  58). 
The  dice  had  therewith  been  OMt  in  favou?  of  war.  On  July 
.  «  »  DMonof  had  already  declared  to  the  En^h  Ambaaaador : 
.  ?  *»»««•  »«ol«  aeoure  of  the  aupport  of  7ranoe.  ahe  will  face  all  the 
naka  of  war  (Blue  Book,  No.  17).  Now  the  moment  had  arrived : 
Rel3nng  on  the  conviction  that  the  participation  of  France  in  the 
war  would  call  England  into  the  arena,  France  had  promiaed  Russia 
to  support  her  by  force  of  arms,  probably  adding  that  Eudand's 
co-opertttion  could  also  be  relied  upon.' 

After  thus  placing  the  original  and  the  two  *  iterpreta- 
tions,  Helfferich's  and  mine,  in  juxtaposition,  I  Mm  perhaps 
scarcely  called  upon  to  offer  any  further  comment.  I 
ask  any  honest  and  intelligent  reader  wheth-.r  it  is  possible, 
even  with  the  extremest  malice,  to  extract  from  Grey's 
statements  the  promise  of  active  militwry  support  to  be 
rendered  by-  England  to  Frar.'-e,  the  certainty  that  the  entry 
of  France  into  the  war  would  involve  England's  "  entry 

.U^  version  hero  given  is  that  of  the  official  English  translation 
of  Dr.  Helfferich's  punphlet :  it  bam  not  been  possible  to  make  use  of 
this  aiithorised  translation  throughout,  m  it  does  not  follow  the 
original  German  sufBciently  closely.] 
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into  the  arena."  It  appears  to  me  to  be  inipoMible, 
on  a  study  of  document  No.  87  alone,  viewed  in  itself, 
and  without  an;^  diplomatic  accessories,  to  detect  with 
any  good  consaence  even  the  remotest  suggestion  of 
what  Helfferich  maintains  to  be  the  contents  of  this 
document,  even  if  one  postulates  complete  ignorance  of 
all  the  diplomatic  na^otiations,  of  all  that  was  done  by 
Grey,  both  before  and  after  the  statement  of  July  29th, 
of  all  that  he  undertook  on  the  same  day,  as  well  as  on 
earlier  and  later  days  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  to 
avoid  war,  even  if  one  knew  nothing,  or  wished  to  know 
nothing,  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  Irance  and  Russia  to 
preserve  peace.  What  Gresr  said  to  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  Helfferich  makes 
him  say.  Grey  emphasised  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
distinction  between  the  circumstances  of  the  Morocco 
dispute,  which  occurred  in  1911,  and  of  the  present  issue 
between  Austria  and  Serbia.  The  freedom  of  action 
enjoyed  by  France  in  Morocco  had  been  guaranteed  to 
the  French  bv  an  Anglo-French  Agreement— the  reference 
is  to  the  colonial  agreement  of  April  8th,  1904,  which 
Helfferich  erroneously  postdates  to  1905  (page  28).  It 
had,  therefore,  been  a  matter  of  course  that  England 
should  have  given  the  French  her  support  against  Ger- 
many. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Austro-Serbian  question 
England  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  intervene,  even  if 
the  question  should  d»^velop  mto  one  between  Austria 
and  Russia.  If,  in  consequence,  Germany  and  France 
became  involved,  even  then  England  had  npt  made  up  her 
mind  what  she  should  do. .  France  would  then  have  been 
involved  in  the  quarrel,  not  on  account  of  her  own  interests, 
but  only  because  sh*^  was  pledged  by  her  alliance  with 
Russia.  England  was  free  from  engagements,  and  would 
have  to  arrive  at  a  decision  solely  in  accordance  with 
her  own  interests.  As  Grey  had  felt  obliged  to  warn 
M.  Cambon  not  to  be  misled  by  the  assumption  that 
England  had  already  decided  on  her  attitude  in  the  event 
of  a  Franco-German  conflict  arising,  so.  as  he  explained,  he 
proposed  to  warn  Prince  Lichnowskv  not  to  be  lulled  into 
false  security  that  England  woulcl  stand  aside,  if  all 
common  actions  in  the  interests  of  peace  should  fail. 
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The  corresponding  warning  to  Lichnowsky  contemplated 
by  Grey  was  conveyed  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  the  aft^oon 
of  the  same  dav.  The  conversation  followed  the  lines 
which  Grey  had  mdicated,  and  almost  the  same  words 
of  cautaon  were  iwed  as  had  been  addressed  to  Cambon 
(Blue  Book,  Nos.  88  and  89). 

Gbey's  Peace  Tactics 

in  ntef /?*  "P"  ?°*?  ^P*9«»  245-255.  259-261)  illustrated 

^nf,!?^  ^rr*'  *'"^*''  ''***?  '^"<*  *°  *he  two  conflicting 
groups,  and  to  avoid  repetition  I  must  refer  the  reader 
J^ni«?/  P*ff*«es.  Grey  astutely  and  intentionally  bound 
Z^I  neither  to  one  party  nor  to  the  other;  4hat  he 
desired,  under  all  circumstances,  was  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Had  he  given  the  Germans  the  assur^ce  which  thev 

vS^flt^"**  ^*P^  ^°'''-  '^^''^  ***«y  ^"^^  ^'eady  in  past 
years  striven  to  gam  m  the  negotiations  for  an  under- 
standing with  England,  which,  in  Bethmann's  bid  for 
nentr-hty  on  July  29th,  they  still  aspired  to  secure  til 
themselves  in  the  conflict  which  was  tfireatening— had  he 
given  the  Germans  the  assurance  that  England  would 

fn^JSS^Zl*'*';^"  would  have  strengthened  tLir  poTSn 
m  the  diplomatic  struggle,  and  woifld  have  put  them  in 

wi  n^  IZ  *''?i?*  T^^j^n  ^*"8"  **»«  ^^^  o^a  European 
TnH  *^^i^^  .other  hand,  if  he  had  promised  the  French 
and  the  Russians  the  sohdarity  of  England,  he  would 
thereby  have  afforded  them  sucf  an  increase  of  stre^^L. 
St^r  fn  ?k'*  P^**'!  '"i.*^*  diplomatic  negotiations    Ind 

W„  /n/^^T'"  «°"^**  •*  *'*'^'  *^«*  I^"s«a  might  have 
been  induced  to  offer  a  stouter  resistance  to  an  alreement 
with  Austria  than  would  have  been  expedient  for  Ss 
efforts  for  peace.  Further,  as  Buchanan  rightly  objected 
,-f  IS-"5'  *PP^!^  ^°'  solidarity  (Blue  Bookf  No.  44). 
Lr^y  I.K  ^T  x°  5^'™P^  *  ^>*««d  position  on  the 
side  of  the  Entente  Powers,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
menace  against  the  Central  Powers?  and  mig^t  ?Srefore 
be  prejudicial  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  maintenance 
canadtv 'nf  T'  T'^u^^  approaching  Germany  in  the 
?ff f  o^  I*  ^"*!J**  ^^°  "^"^  ^n**^"^  *o  preserve  peace 
that  any  hope  of  success  could   be    entertained.     The 
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guiding  line  of  English  policy  was  thus  to  refuse  to  the 
one  side  any  declaration  of  solidarity,  and  to  refuse  to 
the  other  any  definite  promise  of  neutrality.  This  ten- 
dency  appears  throughout  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic 
n^otiations  frona  the  beginning  to  the  end.  from  the 
mterview  of  Buchanan  with  Sazonof  on  July  24th  (Blue 
Book,  No.  6)  down  to  the  interviews  of  Grey  with  Lich- 
nowsky,  Mensdorff,  Benckendorff  and  Cambon  on  July 
81st  and  August  1st.  It  was  only  on  August  2nd,  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Germany  and  Russia 
which  was  bound  to  lead  to  a  European  war,  that  is  to 
say,  It  was  only  after  the  shipwreck  of  all  his  attempts 
to  preserve  peace,  that  Grey  took  the  first  step  towards  the 
abandoMient  of  his  reserve  in  his  promise  with  regard 
to  the  Fleet  (Blue  Book.  No.  148),  a  question  whiSi  I 
have  already  discussed  in  detail  in  my  book  (pace  274)  and 
to  which  I  propose  to  return  in  the  course  of  my  s«!ond 

On  that  eventful  day,  July  29th,  Grey's  policy  of  the 
free  hand  on  all  sides  appears  with  special  prominence. 
On  that  day  conferences  followed  close  on  each  other : 
/w  o!i?°™'°*,*'*^^®  ^^  *  conversation  with  Lichnowsky 
i^?'  -'ir}^  *i^^  *^°^^^  °^  *he  day  with  Cambon  (No. 
IV  'on^n^v  afternoon  another  with  Lichnowsky  (Nos. 
88,  89,  90) ;  further  with  the  Austrian  Ambassador  (No. 
91)  and  with  the  Julian  Ambassador  (No.  92).  It  is 
however,  impossible  to  find  in  any  of  these  conversations 
the  slightest  indication  that  Grey  departed  from  the 
guiding  line  of  his  policy,  and  that  he  made  any  kind  of 
advance  whatever  to  either  of  the  parties.  When  he 
says  to  M.  Cambon  that,  as  he  has  warned  him,  so  he  was 
about  to  warn  Prince  Lichnowsky  against  being  misled, 
he  at  once  cautiously  adds  that  Cambon  should  not 
draw  from  this  warning  addressed  to  the  other  side  any 
conclusions  in  his  own  favour.  When  he  warns  Prince 
Lichnowsky  not  to  infer  from  the  friendly  tone  of  their 
conversation  that  England  would  stand  aside,  he  at 
once  cautiously  adds  that  this  is  in  no  way  to  be  inter- 
preted  as  implying  that  England  would  intervene  on  the 
other  side.  England's  effort  was  devoted  solely  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  working  in  common  with  Germany 
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if  this  were  at  all  possible.  If,  however,  the  efforts  to  pre- 
serve peace  should  fail,  so  that  practically  every  European 
interest  became  involved,  it  might  well  be  that  Bntish 
interests  might  require  British  mtervention,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  open  to  any  reproach  that  the  friendly 
tone  of  his  conversation  with  Lichnowsky  had  misled  the 
German  Government  into  supposing  that  they  shoidd 
not  take  action,  and  to  the  reproach  that  if  they  had  not 
been  so  misled,  the  course  of  things  might  Kave  been 
different  (Blue  Book,  No.  89). 

*••♦♦• 

Whether  the  tactics  adopted  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  were 
prudent  or  imprudent,  whether  they  were  expedient  oi 
mexpedient,  is  not  here  in  question.  It  is  easy  to  be 
wise  after  the  event.  It  was  opei»  to  the  English  Secretai  y 
of  State  to  choose  one  of  three  courses.    He  could 

(a)  definitelv  declare  in  advance  that  England  would 
remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  a  European  war ;  he  could 

(b)  make  in  advance  a  declaration  of  solidarity  with 
the  Entente  Powers  ;  and  he  ^ould 

(c)  maintain  his  freedom  of  action  towards  all  sides — 
which  was  in  fact  the  course  he  pursued. 

A  declaration  that  she  would  remain  neutral  in  a 
European  war  would  have  been  equivsJent  to  an  abdication 
of  England's  position  as  a  European  Great  Power,  to  an 
abandonment  of  her  consorts  in  the  Entente,  and  to  a 
violation  of  the  duties  which  she  had  assumed  as  guarantor 
with  regard  to  neutral  States.  She  would,  moreover, 
have  acted  in  a  manner  provocative  of,  and  not  preventive 
of,  war  inasmuch  as  she  would  thereby  have  removed  the 
danger  which  Austria  and  Germany  hud  most  to  fear 
as  a  consequence  of  their  uncompromising  attitude. 

Quite  apart  from  the  sharp  criticism  to  which  a  declara- 
tion of  solidarity  with  the  Entente  Powers  would  have 
been  subjected  in  England,  it  was  quite  possible  that  such 
an  attitude  assumed  from  the  outset  might  also  have  acted 
as  a  provocative  of  war.  It  might  have  produced  this 
effect  m  two  ways,  firstly  by  rendering  Russia  less  pliable 
and  secondly  by  wounding  the  pride  of  Germany,  and 
thereby  making  an  agreement  more  difficult. 

Different  views  may  of  course  be  expressed  as  to  the 
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expediency  of  this  or  that  policy,  inasmuch  as  psychological 
effects  are  not  capable  of  being  foretold  with  mathematical 
accuracy.  The  opponents  of  Grey's  policy  in  England 
are,  in  part,  of  the  opinion  that  it  may  reasonabnr  be 
presutned  that  war  could  have  been  prevented  by 
a  decisive  declaration  from  the  outset  of  solidarity  on  the 
part  of  England  with  the  Entente  Powers.  During  the 
critical  days  the  same  view  was  on  various  occasions 
expressed  by  the  French  and  Russian  Governments  and 
also  personally  by  President  Poincar^.  The  Marquis  di 
San  Giuliano,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  Grey's  fellow- 
workers  in  the  cause  of  peace,  in  his  conversation  with 
the  English  Ambassador  on  July  29th  (Blue  Book,  No. 
80),  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  exercise  a  great 
effect  on  Germany  if  the  German  Government  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  England  would  take  common  action 
with  Russia  and  France.  Grey  and  his  Ambassadors 
were  of  a  different  opinion ;  they  considered  that  friendly 
mediation  would  be  more  effective  than  pressure  and 
superior  force.  Thev  rightly  recalled  the  effect  produced 
in  Germany  by  England's  decisive  intervention  on  behalf 
of  France  in  the  Morocco  crisis  of  1911,  and  they  were 
apprehensive  lest  on  this  occasion  an  even  graver  effect 
might  result,  since  the  question  at  issue  had  not  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  Anglo-French  treaty,  but  was 
in  itself  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  the  English 
as  well  as  to  the  French  people.  Whatever  judgment  may 
be  passed  on  the  expediency  of  Grey's  diplomacy,  no  one, 
outside  Germany  and  Austria,  has  hitherto  ventured  to 
cast  doubt  on  his  sincerity  or  his  serious  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  Such  an  attitude  has  been  reserved 
for  the  pitiable  defenders  of  the  guilty  Governments 
of  Germany  and  Austria,  who  are  now  compelled,  like 
Herr  Helfferich,  to  resort  to  the  most  incredible  devices 
and  perversions  in  order  to  change  the  policy  of  the  free 
hand  int  a  policy  of  solidarity,  and  to  transform  a  refuse 
on  both  sides  into  a  promise  to  one'  side  01  !y. 

»  *  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

I  believe  that  I  have  already  completely  demolished  the 
structure  of  this  declaration  of  solidarity  which  it  is 
suggested  was  given  by  Grey  to  the  two  other  Entente 
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Powers  on  July  29th  {J'aecute,  pages  245-200),  and  tJiat  I 
have  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  words  contained  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  English  Blue  Book  (page  xi) : 

"Sir  Edward  Grey  had  consistently  declined  to  give 

any  promise  of  support  to  either  of  our  present  Allies. 

He  maintained  that  the  position  of  Great  Britain 

was  that  of  a  disinterested  party  whose  influence 

for  peace  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  would  be  enhanced 

bv   the   knowledge   that   we   were   not   committed 

ataolutely  to  either  side  in  the  existing  dispute.    He 

refused  to  believe  that  the  best  road  to  European 

peace    lay  through  a  show  of   force.     .     .     .We 

gave  no  pledge  to  our  present  Allies,  but  to  Germany 

we  gave  three  times— on  the  80th  July,  the  81st  July, 

and  the  1st  August— a  clear  warning  of  the  effect 

which  would  be  produced  on  our  attitude  and  on  the 

sentunent  of  the  British  people  by  a  violation  of  the 

neutrality  of  Belgium." 

This  account  of  Grey's  policy  is  throughout  in  complete 
correspondence  with  the  truth.  Helffench's  assertion  to 
the  contrary  IS  untrue  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
M  °?,2p*.ne»»tate  to  assert  that  so  intelligent  a  man  as 
Herr  HelSerich  must  be  conscious  of  the  falsity  of  his 
own  account.  In  order  to  erect  such  a  house  of  cards 
as  the  Russo-Franco-Endish  conspiracy  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  some  foundation,  no  matter  how  insecure 
was  required,  and  accordingly  Helfferich  chose,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  to  rear  his  edifice  on  No.  87,  wliich 
as  the  foundation  of  such  a  structure  is  unable  to  with- 
stand even  the  slightest  attack.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
*  *n«,^°e  circulation  and  the  almost  official  character 
of  Helfferich  s  apologetic  pamphlet,  it  is  necessary  to 
enumerate  in  detail  the  reasons  to  be  urced  acainst  his 
demonstration. 

Did  the  Enoush  Goveekment  promise  Military 
Support  to  the  French  on  July  29th  ? 

I.  If  on  the  morning  of  July  29th  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  already  promised  the  French  Government  their 
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active  military  support  in  the  contingency  of  a  Eiiropean 
war,  how  is  it  possible  for  Herr  von  Bethmann  in  his 
White  Book,  laid  before  the  Reichstag  on  August  4th, 
to  make  profuse  mention  of  the  English  "orts  to  maintain 
peace,  including  those  later  than  JiUy  29th,  and  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  distinction  of  his  commendation  ?  In 
mv  book  (pages  245-247)  I  have  quoted  in  succession  the 
relevant  passages  of  the  White  Book,  and ''-  Is  unnecessary 
to  reproduce  them  here.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Herr  von  Bethmann,  England  and  G  ermany  had  laboured 
incessantly  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  cause  of  peace; 
an  English  proposal  for  mediation  {on  the  basis  of  the 
occupation  of  Belgrade,  and  the  announcement  from  then; 
of  the  Austrian  conditions  of  peace)  had  been  forwarded 
on  July  80th  to  Vienna ;  Englisn  diplomacy  had  supported 
the  alleged  German  endeavours  for  peace  made  during 
the  period  from  July  29th  to  Julv  81st;  England  had 
tried  to  mediate  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd,  etc.,  etc. 
Indeed,  even  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  bears 
evidence  that  England,  in  concert  with  Germany,  had 
played  the  part  ox  mediator  between  Victor  and  Petro- 
mrad.  (L'Empereurd'Allemagne,d' accord  avtf  I'Angleterre, 
etait  appliqud  k  accomplir  un  rdle  m^diateur  aupr^s  des 
Cabinets  de  Vienne  et  de  Saint-P6tersboiurg.)  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  these  eulogies,  if  on  July  29th  per- 
fidious Albion  had  already  betrayed  the  peace  of  Europe 
by  the  promise  of  assistance  extended  to  France  ? 

Herr  von  Bethmann  will  perhaps  retort  that  he  was 
still  unaware  of  the  perfidy  of  Albion  when  he  emphasised 
on  August  4th  the  efforts  made  by  England  in  the  cause 
of  peace.  In  that  case  how  does  he  explain  all  the  English 
efforts  for  peace  which  after  all  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
take  place  after  the  morning  of  July  29th  continuing  until 
the  afternoon  of  August  1st,  and,  indeed,  even  till  a  later 
hour  ?  Were  all  these  merely  fairy-tales  and  hypocrisy  con- 
trived to  create  the  fraudulent  impression  of  an  inclination 
to  peace,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  resolution  to  carry 
out  an  attack  by  arms  had  already  been  taken?  Are 
all  the  actions  of  the  English  Government,  recounted 
in  the  74  numbers  of  the  Blue  Book  subsequent  to  No.  87, — 
that  is  from  No.  88  to  No.  161, — are  all  the  telegrams 
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from  the  King  of  Englwid  to  Prince  Henry,  to  the  Emperor 
WUliam  to  the  Tsar,  which  are  all  of  a  la  >r  date 
than  July  29th.— are  all  these  but  phantoms  devised  to 
throw  dust  m  the  eyes  of  Germany  and  of  the  world  T 

Tf  nlfT"*  I*?*""*  «  "i*^?*fjn  «»ch  a  foolish  assertion  ? 
If  not.  the  whole  of  HeWerich's  house  of  cards  coUapses 
when  viewed  m  the  lijht  of  the  German  White  B£>k  ;* 
Herr  Bethmann  and  flerr  HeWerich  may  in  that  cas^ 
be  left  to  settle  the  matter  together.  For  only  one  of 
them  can  be  right,  either  Bethmann's  White  Book  or 
lit-  ench's  yellow  pamphlet. 

-n'l'i.  V^"*'  |l?7eyer.  consider  in  somewhat  fuller  detaU 
all  that  Grey  did  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  after  the 
morning  of  July  29th.  so  that  not  even  the  slightest  loop- 
GovfSimSr  "^^  ^  '*""  *°  **^*  defender  of  the  German 

irii^  9\^^^  afternoon  of  July  29th.  the  day  on  which 
Helffench  would  have  us  believe  that  Grey  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  gave  to  the  Dual  Alliance  the  support  of 
jus  active  military  assistance.  Grey  urgently  asked  FWnce 
Lichnowsky  that  Germany  shoid  propo^  a  fo™of 
mediation  of  the  four  Powers  which  would  be  acceptable 
in  Berlin,  and  further  he  put  forward  for  the  first  time 
his  well-known  formula  agreement  (based  on  the  occupation 
of  Belgrade,  ete.).  Moreover,  on  the  same  day,  July  29th. 
after  his  interview  with  Cambon,  he  sent,  in  the  interests 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  no  fewer  than  three  long 
despatches  to  Goschen  at  Berlin,  one  to  Bunsen  at  Vienna, 

to  read  th^e  despatches,  Nos.  88,  89,  90,  91  and  92  ^n  the 

Sfo^KT"?'  «  ,«*^*i?,  determine  what  value  is  to  be 
attached  to  Helffench's  statement  that  Grey  had  before 

S  ^TP  ^r"^^*  .*^°"*  *  «*«*«  of  iffairs  which 
Helffench  describes  in  the  words  :  "  The  dice  had  there- 
with been  cast  in  favour  of  war."  In  No,  89  Grey  con- 
veyed to  the  German  Ambassador  the  warning  mentioned 
above  .nat  he  should  not  be  misled  by  the  fri^dly  tone  of 
their  conversation  mto  thinking  that  fengland  wod^d  under 
all  circumstances  stand  aside.     SimultSkeously,  however, 

?o„!^P'^*fi*^^  ^'^P*  ^*^*  ^^  '^°"'**  be  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  German  Government  in  working  for  p«ice. 
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In  No.  90  (the  fifth  despatch  from  Grey  to  Goschen  on  the 
same  day)  he  returned  to  the  proposal  of  the  Marauis  di 
San  Giuhano  to  obtain  from  Serbia,  through  the  meaiation 
of  the  four  Powers,  complete  satisfaction  of  the  Austrian 
demands,  in  the  form  of  an  acceptance  by  Serbia  of  the 
demands  of  the  Powers  and  not  of  Austria,  the  Powers 
then  conveying  this  submission  to  Austria ;  there  must,  of 
course.  Grey  added,  be  some  humiliation  of  Serbia,  but 
Austria  should  not  press  things  so  far  as  to  involve  the 
humiliation  of  Russia.  The  conversation  with  the  Italian 
Ambassador,  mentioned  in  No.  92,  turned  on  the  question 
of  the  concurrence  of  Italy  in  the  four-Power  project; 
this  had  already  been  "  accepted  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  principle,"  and  proposals  as  to  its  form  had 
been  invited  by  Grey  from  Berlin.  What  was  the  object 
of  all  these  nq|otiatir>ns  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  Grey, 
if  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  the  dice  had  already 
been  cast  in  favour  of  war  ? 

{b)  But  to  continue  the  matter;  what  was  done  by 
Grey,  what  vraa  done  by  the  French  and  the  Russian 
Governments  on  the  following  day  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace?  How  are  all  these  actions  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  decision  for  war  alleged  to  have  been  taken  on 
the  morning  of  July  29th  ?  On  July  80th  King  George 
sent  to  Prince  Henry  the  telegram  in  which  he  expressed 
his  earnest  desire  "  that  such  a  misfortune  as  a  European 
war,  the  evil  of  which  could  not  be  remedied,  may  be 
prevented."  He  reiterated  Grey's  proposal  for  agreement 
^lue  Book,  No.  88)  and  expressed  his  reliance  on  the 
Enjperor  William  applying  his  influence  to  induce  Austria 
to  accept  this  proposal.  He  gave  an  assurance  that  he,  for 
his  part,  was  doing  all  he  coidd,  and  would  continue  to  do 
all  that  lay  in  his  power,  to  prevent  an  international 
catastrophe  and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe. 

What  did  Grey  do  on  July  80th  ?  He  had  meanwhile 
received  information  as  to  the  Russian  partial  mobilisation 
in  the  four  southern  army  districts,  which,  as  is  known, 
wasthereplv,  firstly,  to  the  Austrian  partial  mobilisation 
against  Serbia  and  Russia ;  secondly,  to  the  Austnan 
declaration  of  war  and  inauguration  of  hostilities  agiinst 
Serbia,  and  thirdly,  ':i  the  entirely  negative  attitude  of 
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Aurtro-German  diploiMcy  towards  aU  propoMis  for  media- 
tion. (In  my  book  I  have  already  dealt  in  detaU  with 
these  three  reasons  for  the  Russian  partial  mobilisation, 
and  wUl  discuss  them  further  in  this  work  so  far  as  mav 
be  necessary.)  The  tension  of  the  European  situation 
had  thus  become  greater  since  the  preceding  day,  a  fact 
which  did  not,  however,  discourage  Grey  in  his  efforts 
for  peace ;  but  on  the  contrary,  rather  spurred  him  on  to 
greater  zeal. 

Further,  on  July  80th  Sazonof  had  dicUted  to  Count 
PourtalAs  his  formula  of  agreement,  which  was  declined  by 
Jagow  on  the  same  day  as  "  he  considered  it  impossible 
for  Austna  to  accept  it "  (Orange  Book,  Nos.  60  ibd  68). 
On  July  80th,  also,  Bertie  reported  a  conversation  which 
he  had  had  with  President  Poincar^,  in  which  Poincar6 
repeated  the  request  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
crisis,  had  been  addressed  by  the  Entente  Powers  to  Eng- 
land, to  the  effect  that  she  should  make  a  declaration  of 
sohdf  ty  with  France  and  Russia,  and  thereby  exercise 
pressure  on  Germany  in  the  interest  of  the  maintenance 
of  p^e.  The  same  idea  was  expressed  by  the  Italian 
Mimster  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  a  conversation  with  the 
English  Ambassador  at  Rome,  as  the  latter  reported  to 
Grey  on  July  80th  (Blue  Book,  No.  106). 

Lastly,  various  telegrams  were  received  from  Goschen 
in  Berlin,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  invited  the  views  of  the  Viennese  Government 
on  Grey  s  formula  for  acreement  (to  which,  as  is  known. 
A*!lJu  ^*«"*»»  noj  Berlm  ever  gave  any  answer)  and, 
further,  Herr  von  Jagow,  as  weU  as  Herr  von  Betlunann. 
gave  repeated  assurances  with  regard  to  their  famous 
button-pressing  "  activities  in  Vienna ;  neither  of  them 
however,  was  ma  position  to  give  any  information  either 
as  to  the  form  of  the  Conference,  or  as  to  Austria's  reply, 
or  with  regard  to  any  of  the  other  proposals  for  agreement 
(Blue  Book,  Nos.  98  and  107). 

On  this  day  Grey  himself  sent  off  two  despatches  to 
toschen,  one  to  Buchanan  and  two  to  Bertie.  The 
whole  of  this  copious  interchange  of  communications 
from  and  to  London  on  July  80th  proves  in  every  detaU. 
m  every  word,  that  Helfferich's  assertion  that  a  war- 
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conspiracy  was  hatched  on  the  previous  day  is  a  flaorant 
«mtradict,on    of   the    truth.     ^Anyone    wL^ihT^o 

S.  Ppiif-n  J^*"**°"*  ^^  c''cV*«t«J  by  the  defender  of 
II    o^T?^"  VO^enwnent.  should  read  the  despatches  of 

ili^i J?*'lP?'****l*"  '*^*  ^"8'»'»  B'"«  Book-  Hew  iUs  Jnly 
poMible  to  lay  stress  on  some  of  the  more  striking  points 

.Jrr%'  ^'P°i*  ^°  Grey  (No.  95).-The  R^sSarT  Ail 
ntlT-i"  Vienna  declares  that  the  purpose  of  the  Russian 

£n^^o/Z^''"^*l.°ii  •»  ^  «?^  *"  aiSimince  that  Serbia 
wUl  not  be  crushed.    On  the  other  hand,  RussU  would 

?rn^%T"^"""'*  ^  \^^  *"«  comp;ilenS  TTc? 
fro^  K  '*l?  measures  which  will  secure  heVsiav  provinces 
from  hostile  propaganda.    The  German  Ambaiador  in 

InlSii^a  "Sl°rtH"«**Jy'.«»  anti.RussUn  and  anti-Serbian 
m  leeung  that  smcere  mtervention  in  the  interests  of 

?^\^''A^"''''^y  be  expected  from  him.  He  states 
that  he  endorses  every  Ime  of  the  Austrian  Wtimatum. 

In  a  further  telegram  (No.  96),  Bunsen  reporteonthe 
pu^ose   of    the   further    milita^    measures^  taken    by 

He  further  l?\  *°  *^*t  ^"^1^°  P"*'*^  mobilisation^ 
S^Jh^tl  '^P*"^'  °''  *^*  readiness  now  expressed  by 
Berchtold  to  resume  conversations  in  Petrograd,  *•  although 

o'f%t%"e?bir/r:jf;,^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^  '^'"-^-  *^«  ^-» 

r^^,"*?*"^  <^°-  ®'''>  '■«PO'*«  w»*h  regard  to  Sazonof  s 
t^^%  of,  »«'«««««*. (Orange  Book,  So.  60).  and  ^th 
JS^fn  ?K?^  preparations  for  a  general  Russiik  mobihi- 

Goschen  (No.  98)  reports  that  Jagowhas  not  yet  received 
any  reply  ^m  Vienna  with  reg^d  to  Grey's  foiSX  of 
agreement.    Jagow  spoke  on  thfs  occasion  of  the  RuSian 

{l^il«T  k''^**°"  ^"1.°/  ^^'  «"«««*  milita^.  prepara^ 
tions  made  by  France,  which  would  evoke  counteV-measures 

Bertie  (No.  99)  reports  his  conversation  with  Pomcard. 
and  It  IS  necessary  that  we  should  deal  with  this  report 
at  somewhat  greater  length,  since  it  may  be  taken  m 

jfon'^Suah^,?^"^",^"*^^^*  °"  *^«  wholTSua! 
tion.    Throughout  the  whole  range  of  German  apologetic 
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literature  we  constantly  find  the  misrepretenUtion  that 
tne.  efforts  of  France  and  Russia  to  bring  England  to 
their  side  were  directed  to  the  creation  of  a  situation  in 
which  they  miffht  with  greater  security  attack  Germany 
and  Austria.  Such  a  view  is  entirely  false.  Its  falsenesn 
IS  demonstoated  by  all  the  diplomatic  publications, 
mcluding  those  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Russia  and 
France,  as  weU  as  Italy,  the  aUy  of  the  Central  Powers, 
endeavoured  to  secure  from  England  a  declaration  of 
solidarity,  solely  with  the  object  of  impressing  on  Germany 
and  Austria  the  dangers  which  would  be  invdved  for  them 
m  a  European  war  and  thus,  by  confronting  them  with  these 
dangew,  of  deterring  them  from  pushing  things  so  far  as  to 
provoke  •  European  war.  The  declaration  of  solidarity 
which  England  Tvas  invited  to  give  was  intended,  not  to 
bring  about  war,  but  to  prevent  it.  This  was  the  exclusive 
purpose  and  the  aim  of  the  pressure  continually  exercised 
on  London  by  Paris,  Petrograd  and  Rome  with  the  object 
of  eliciting  a  declaration  of  solidarity  with  the  Entente 
Powers. 

This  tendency  is  clearly  manifested  as  early  as  the  first 
conversation  between  Buchanan,  Paltelogue  and  Sazonof 

°"/iiyJ^**^  <^'"®  ^°°^'  No.  6) :  "  French  Ambassador 
and  M.  Sazonof  both  continued  to  press  me  for  a  declara- 
**°  L  ^^'omplete  solidarity  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
with  French  and  Russian  Governments.  ...  We  should 
have  rendered  war  more  likely  if  we  did  not  from  the 
outset  make  common  cause  with  his  country  and  with 
France." 

The  fact  that  the  underlying  reason  was  the  prevention 
of  war  was  constantly  reiterated  in  all  the  conversations 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  solidarity  of  England,  and 
there  IS  nowhere  the  faintest  indication  that  it  was  intended 
to  bring  about  war,  in  reliance  on  England's  adhesion. 
We  may  quote  the  words  of  Poincar^  in  this  connection : 

He  is  convinced  [reports  Bertie  (Blue  Book,  No.  99)]  that  peace 
between  the  Powers  is  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  If  his  Majesty's 
Government  announced  that  England  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
France  m  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  France  and  Germany 
as  a  result  of  the  present  differences  between  Austria  and  Serbia, 
there  would  be  no  war,  for  Germany  would  at  once  modify  her 
attitude.     .     .  ' 
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wi!!?^^-  **5f  **?*?  **"  ^"^  *»»»*  »"ch  •»  announcement 

Fn»lfn5  »K  *  ^f^  ^r-  ••  •  •  ^   declaration   givVn   hy 

Sm^U"/****  P*^^  ■*'**"'**  *»«  maintained,  would 
almort  certainly  prevent  Germany  from  going  to  war. 

Bert"e°.SdToin:^T  '""^  *'"   «>»ver.Sgon   between 

Firstly,  that  England  was  being  urged  by  France, 
not  to  participate  in  the  war.  but  to  take  up  the 
only  attitude  which,  in  Poincar,5'8  opinion,  could 
DC  etncacious  m  preventing  war. 

Secondly,  that  England  cannot  possibly  have  mven 
a  promise  of  active  military  support  to  Frince. 
♦K.n'  njonwng  of  July  29th,  when  the  President  of 
rnv?™^™  *  T  •'Vly  80th  w,««  rtill  ur^ng  the  English 
£««^^''"*-^*°  ineffectively,  in  spfte  of  his  fisis- 
tence  I)  to  give  a  promise  of  support,  should  a  war 
?ir^""°"^*l'iy  Germany.  What  purpose  could 
^■^^^r7^J*y  Poincar^'s  invitation,  Ifwhat  he 
desired  had  already  taken  place  on  the  preceding  day  ? 

n«^5?^r  ^'^'^y  demonstrated  in  detail  in  my  book  that 
no  satisfaction  was  accorded  to  Poincar^'s  dwires,  either 
on  this  or  on  the  next  day.  and  that  until  the  outbreak 

any  declaration  of  solidarity,  let  alone  nlilitary  assistance. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  investigation  we  we 
attLSr'""^  'i'^^^''  ^^*  *''«t  the  conVS  fTSitiS 
t^l  T^^  ^y  ^'■^"*^*  *"d  Russia  after  July  29th 
f'^^,%''^^^l^''"^<^^rastances  of  the  cas4  demonstrate 
the  frailty  of  the  structure  of  falsehood  erected  by  Hel? 
ferich  on  No.  87  of  the  Blue  Book.  ^ 

fh,m  jSv^Smwnr'^  *?  Buchanan,  which  also  dates 
S?^he^Jj^  «/?-"%®°°H'  ^?-  ^<^)'  G"y  enters  into 
No  MHn^,.  -^'^  ^°^'^*  °^  agreement  (Blue  Book, 
Book  Ifo  S?'P'S'°"  ^^'^Sazonofs  first  fonAula  (Orang^ 
ft^Sm^lu      -S^^u*^*  ™«««»ts  a  modificfttion  of  the  Russian 

SS  Ws^l*F*  fri  °^  ^"^^8  •*  »»*«>  confonmV 
with  his  own  English  formula  in  the  foUowine  sense  • 

the  occupation  of^elgrade.  the  stoppage  of  tTe  Austrian 
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•dTMiee  and  an  examination  by  the  Powm  ai  to  how  Serbia 
could /n%  satisfy  Austria  without  impiOring  her  sovereign 
rights  or  independence.  Grey  adds  to  this  proposal  of 
mediation  the  hope  that  d  Austria  is  prepared  to  consider 
it,  Russia  would  also  consent,  and  would  suspend  fiirther 
mUitary  preparations,  provided,  of  course,  that  other 
Powers  did  the  same. 

Flue  Book,  No.  104.— Grey  communicates  to  Bertie  the 
contents  of  his  previous  telegram  to  Buchanan  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  France,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
u  ji**  Russia  not  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  "  I  hope," 
he  adds,  "  he  may  be  able  to  support  this  last  suggestion 
at  Petrooad." 

Blve  Bo<A,  No.  106.— A  note  from  Grey  to  Bertie, 
conveWng  to  the  latter  the  conversation  which  took 
place  between  Cambon  and  Grev  on  July  80th,  in  the 
course  of  which  Cambon  submitted  the  correspondence 
of  November  22nd  and  28rd,  1912,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  report  on  incidents  on  the  Franco-German  frontier. 
I  propose  xo  return  in  another  passage  to  this  correspon- 
dence and  to  the  report.  At  the  moment  we  are  interested 
solely  in  the  fact  that  even  on  this  occasion  Cambon 
was  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  England  would 
do  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war.  "  He 
(Cambon)  did  not  wish  to  ask  me  to  say  directly  that  we 
would  intervene,  but  he  would  like  me  to  say  what  we 
should  do  if  certain  circumstances  arose"— such  is  the 
repOTt  sent  by  Grey  to  Bertie.  Cambon,  who,  according  to 
Helfferich's  account,  is  supposed  to  have  received  the 
promise  of  England's  support  on  the  previous  day,  must, 
if  Helfferich  is  riffht,  have  had  an  exceptionally  bad 
memory.  Obviously  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  entirely  forgotten  Grey's  promise  of  support, 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  debarred  in  conversation 
with  Grey  from  making  the  statement  we  have  just 
quoted.  The  circumstance  contemplated  W  Cambon 
was  an  attack  by  Germany  on  Fl»nce.  llie  answer 
given  by  Grey  was,  now  as  formerly,  evasive,  and  the 
Ambassador  was  put  off  until  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
on  the  following  day. 

What  explanation  does  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
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I2S?X*'7k  °'  ^^  '?"°'"  occurrencet  ?  How  doei  he 
reconcile  them  with  his  assertion  that  on  July  90th 
EngUnd  gave  a  promise  of  military  support?  ire  all 
these  documents,   from  No.   87  onward^   mere  Action. 

ich  s  charaes  ?  Such  an  expUnation  would  in  itself  be 
cuiSoL^  m"""^  and  would;  not  merit  any  serio-S^  d.V 
HnSTn  Z°^^^  V**^  •  ^"?"»*'  document,  are  but 
K^k  fT"."**1*.  *'''•'"  **'  ^~^  represented  by  the 
five  looks  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  Every  incWent 
everj'  conversation  is  reflecteTfrom  one  b<S?  Sto  the 
other  and  evj^  the  German  and  Austrian  books,  in  spite 

ftlj?^^*''"'  '^°'*"  ^  '"PP'««»  *t>e  t™th.  cannot  avoW 
furnishing  confinnation  of  the  actual  diplomatic  c^r- 

EtrS^n  I  '♦**•*"•  K'^n  ••''-'«d  "hall  be  obliged 
nlwll^i,"^^  to  rep«it  dnular  question*-how  does  I^ 
Helfferich  explain  the  f  ct  that  Paul  Cambon  knew 
nothing  on  Ji5v  80th  of  the  promises  which  Grey,  m  w^ 
are  told,  gave  him  on  July  29th  ?  ^ 

Grey's  Peace  Pboposal  of  July  BOih  (Blue  Book 

No.  101) 

Blt^  Book,  No.  101,  contains  Grey's  manifesto  in  favour 
of  a  European  organisation  of  peace,  now  become  famous 
7^}  '■'ISf*^  *°  ^^^  significance*^  of  which  I  ha™e  Sv 
expressed  my  views  in  detaU  in  my  book  (page  188)     i 

and  to  the  manner  m  which  Helfferich,  in  his  r^oT  of 
accomphshed  steeplechaser,  clears  even  this  o^e 
i«.w/p^i,°^  ^'',  argument.  That  Grey  should  h^l 
S  lr.m  *'?'lJ*"1u'  P^°P*^*'  of  neutrality  fits  in,  of  couS! 
I^ri\i  l'^^"?.*'t'^^!''  *•»**  **»«  English  Secretary  had 
already  bound  himself  to  France  on  the  previouY  dav 
Helfferich,  in  consequence,  makes  triumphant  mentfon 
of  Grey's  refosal  of  neutrality  as  a  sign^that  Sand 
HeSfLr?^"^  herself  "as  the  Ally  ofFrance."%e„ 
Helfferich.  however,  omits  the  most  important  part  of 
o/?n<,i?H*''  }^'  P*''t„^hich  even  so  mSliSs  S  critic 
of  English  policy  as  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  the 
German  arctchauvinist  of  English  name  an^  eStion! 
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declares  to  be  the  only  one  of  all  the  diplomatic  documents 
in  which  intrinsic  value  is  inherent.    This  he  does  merely 
because  the  concluding  part,  of  No.  101,  in  itself,  without 
any   other    evidence,    completely    shatters    the    German 
official  edifice  of  ^'alsehood.    For  Herr  Helfferich  No.   101 
exists  only  in  »;-.  u^  «j  the  .first  seven  sentences  are  con- 
cerned, those  :entenceN  \vl  hh  decline  to  make  a  bargain 
with  regard  o  B'nglish  ne,    rality  on  any  basis  whatever, 
whether  at  ti  ■:  c  >st  of  Frari'  :e  or  of  Belgium.     The  Secretary 
of  State,  ho>   Av»,_    Jijpprjsses,  and  does  not  so  much  as 
mention,  the  two  concluuing  paragraphs  which  constitute 
a  historical  document  of  the  first  importance,  which  in 
moving  words  call  upon  Germany  to  take  common  action 
with  England  in  the  cause  of  peace,  which  confirm  the 
existence  of  better  relations  between  England  and  Germany 
merely  as  a  consequence  of  their  common  action  during 
the  Balkan   crisis,    and  which   confidently   anticipate  a 
further  amelioration  as  a  result  of  their  present  co-opera- 
tion in  the  cause  of  peace,  which  offer  Germany  an  arrange- 
ment   securing    her    and    her    allies   once   and   for   all 
against  any  aggressive  or  hostile  policy  of  the  Entente 
Powers.     Let  anyone  read  in  my  book  (page  184  et  seq.) 
the  account  which  is  there  given  of  Bethmann's  proposal 
for    neutrality  and    of   Grey's  manifesto  of  peace,   and 
then  let  Iiim  compare  with  that  the  treatment  which 
Herr  Helfferich  bestows  on  this  epoch-making  document, 
embodying  an  idea  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  any 
enduring  treaty  of  peace  in  Europe.     He  who  has  read 
and  compaied  these  will  have  no  hesitation  in  forming  an 
opinion    on  the  whole  of  the  work  which  Helfferich  was 
commissioned  to  write.     Suppression  was  certainly  the 
sirriplest  method  of  getting  over  this  inconvenient  docu- 
ment. 

Herr  Chamberlain  has  rendered  his  task  somewhat  more 
difficult ;  at  first  he  tries  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  passage 
where  the  music  of  peace  is  heard,  suggesting  that  it  is  a 
subsequent  invention  inserted  with  the  object  of  impressing 
the  English  people  and  the  whole  world,  and  of  calum- 
niating Germany  in  a  corresponding  degree.  As,  however, 
this  would  not  do—  for  Bethmann  had,  m  fact,  received  the 
document  and  had  laid  it  away  in  his  cupboard — Chamber- 
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lain,  after  extending  his  exertions  over  a  number  of  paffes 
arrives  at  the  final  conclusion :  "  The  whole  thing  is  at 
the  best  a  mystification,  what  the  French  call  speaking  to 
the  gallery  .  .  .  it  is,  in  any  case,  a  deception."  Tlius 
one  of  the  German  defenders  suppresses  the  peace  passage 
of  Grey  s  Note,  the  other  represents  it  as  mystification  and 
iraud,  perhaps  even  an  invention  subsequently  inserted. 
Each  author  is  worthy  of  the  other  ;  it  appears  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  be  unnecessary  to  bestow  any  further  comment  on 
their  attitude. 

Professor  Dr.  Hans  Helmolt  is  a  worthy  companion  to 
Herr  Helfferich  and  Herr  Chamberlain,  a  worthy  third 
member  of  the  league,  in  their  task  of  falsifying  and  per- 
verting Grey's  noble  peace  proposals,  which,  as  is  known, 
went  back  to  the  English  formula  for  an  understending 
of  1912.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Grey's  answer  to 
Bethmann  s  bid  for  neutrality  is  "  not  the  answer  of  a 
neutral     ;    a  neutral  would  have  left  the  two  opponents 

gallantly  to  fight  out  their  quarrel."  (What,  one  may 
ask,  was  the  quarrel  which  Germany  and  France  had  to 
hght  out  on  July  29th,  unless  Germany  was  intentionally 
out  to  be  quarrelsome  ?)  The  offer  of  a  universal  league 
of  peace  was,  according  to  Helmolt,  "  nothing  but  cruel 
^^^^l:  ,  "^"  Helmolt  is  astonished  at  the  "  coolness 
with  which  Grey  flatly  refuses  a  practical  proposal  of  the 
Chancellor  in  order  to  put  him  off  with  a  Utopia,  of  the 
impracticability  of  which  he  must  himself  have  been 
firmly  convinced  from  the  outset."  According  to  Herr 
Helnwlt  s  interpretation,  the  perfidious  intentions  of  the 
wily  Englishman  were  that  Germany  and  Austria  should  be 
separated  from  each  other,  and  that  both,  one  after  the 
other,  should  then  be  humiliated. 

That  is  what  a  German  professor  of  history  discovers  in 
the  answer  of  Grey,  of  whom  it  can,  at  any  rate,  be  said 
that  he  declined  to  strengthen  Germany  in  her  bellicose 
intentions,  or  afford  her  the  support  she  desired,  by  acquies- 
cing in  any  promise  of  neutrality;  that  he  declined  to 
crush  France  or  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  in  return 
for  the  worthless  assurance  that  the  European  possessions 
of  France  would  be  spared,   and  that  Belgium,   if  she 
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behaved  h»self  from  a  miUfc\ry  point  of  view,  would  at  a 
later  date  be  restored  to  her  previous  integrity.    We  mav 
well  ask  Professor  Helmolt  what  he  means  when  he  says 
that  Austria  and  Germany  were  to  be  humiliated  by  Grey's 
proposal.      From  the  very  beginning  of  the  conflict  luid 
Grey  not  recognised  and  supported  the  justifiable  com- 
plaints of  Austria  ?     Had  he  not  by  his  exertions  done  his 
part  m  obtaining  Serbia's   submissive  reply?     Was  he 
not  ready  to  afford  the  claims  of  Austria  every  support 
and  satisfaction  at  a  Conference  of  Ambassadors  ?    Had 
*  ♦u    l°u^  *°  far  as  to  concede  to  Austria  the  occupation 
of  the  Serbian  capital  and  of  the  adjacent  territory  durimr 
ttie  negotiations  which  were  to  lead  to  an  understanding! 
Had  he  not  lent  his  concurrence  and  support  to  the  various 
formulaeproposed  by  Sazonof,  to  the  convc^ation  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal  suggested  by  the  Tsar,  to  the  direct  nego- 
tiations  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd— in  short,  to  one 
and  all  of  the  efforts  and  proposals  intended  tc  promote 
peace  ?    During  the  whole  conflict  had  he  said  a  single 
word  or  taken  a  single  step  which  could  be  interprrted 
as  a      humiliation      of  Austria  ?     On  the  contrar^  had 
he  not  succesrfully  exerted  his  influence  in  obtaining  the 
humiliation  of   Serbia   and    the    pliability    of   Russia- 
a  pliabUity  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  uncompromis- 
ing attitude  of  Austrian  diplomacy  and  the  penetration  of 
Austrian  troops  into  Serbia,  was  tantamount  to  a  humilia- 
tion of  the  c-eat  Slav  empire  ?    The  proposal  of  Grev  a 
mockery  ^oia  I    Every  word  of  Grey's  Note  breaAes 

wannth  .  ^  cerity,  reveals  the  mariner  who  sees  the 

bark  of  L  .  .  driving  on  to  the  yawning  abyss,  and 
It  A  L^'^  despairing  efforts  to  save  it  from  plunging  in 
the  depths.  To  appeal  to  common  action  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  to  recall  the  success  of  such  a  labour  during  the 
Balkan  cnsis,  to  give  a  solemn  promise  that  none  of  the 
Entente  Powers,  jointly  or  separately,  would  undertake 
any  aggressive  action  against  Germany  or  her  allies,  to 
bridge  over  the  ojjposition  between  the  groups  of  Powers 
by  the  participation  of  Germany  in  a  European  peace 
agreement      "^ese    are    the    things    which    constitute    a 

f^'S^'L^K- *^  ^*°P'l  ?u  ^^^  ^y^'  °f  *h«  German  pro 
fessor    of    history  and   the  Secretary  of  State.     Unfor- 
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tunatelv,  it  is  so.  Unfortunately,  Germany  (and  Austria 
inevitably  m  a  like  manner)  is  the  only  country  to-day  in 
which  the  Ideas  of  a  future  European  peace  organisation 
are  stUl  proclaimed,  after  twenty-feur  months  of  insensate 
carnage,  to  be  but  a  mockery  and  a  Utopia. 

The  Peace  Aims  of  thv  Belligerent  Parties 
.       In  aone  c:  ««  authoritative  circles,  parties,  or  persons 

«*  S,"^"^  5f*??'®,y®*  *^*'™*^  **»«  ^*»n*est  glinimering 
of  the  thought  that  the  system  of  international  anarch^ 
the  system  of  lack  of  system,  has  intemal'y  collapsed 
that  It  has  been  weighed  ^.id  found  wanting.  Read 
amonffst  countless  other  similar  utterances,  the  Emoeror's 
manifesto  of  July  81st,  1915,  with  its  claim  for  the 
necesswy  military,  political  and  economic  securities 
for  the  future."    Read  the  speeches  of  the  Chancellor,  ^ 

«  fa  the  section  entiUed  "  War  Aims  "  I  propose  to  treat  in  detail 
of  the  most  rwent  pseudo-pacifist  utterance  of  the  Chancellor 
(November.  1916).  as  weU  as  of  aU  other  questions  relating  t^  the 
aims  of  the  war.  From  the  discussion  contained  in  that  section  it 
wiUbe  "eenthat  there  is  no  reason  why,  as  a  result  of  the  most  recent 
speech  of  the  Chancellor,  I  should  either  modify  or  retract  the  above 
description  of  German  war  aims,  written  in  the  summer  of  1916  As 
has  been  observed  in  the  introductory  chapter.  I  have  been  unable  to 
treat  of  the  discussions  with  regard  to  the  aims  .of  peace  and  war 
inaugurated  by  the  German  offer  of  peace  of  December  12tti  1916  It 
IS  a  fact,  natural  in  itself  and  confirmed  by  the  teachmg  of  history  that 
m  great  war-  the  onginal  war-aims  of  one  or  the  othe?.  or  both  parties 
an  Often  subjected  to  considerable  modification  under  the  influe.^ 

rL^^/r"*"'  °'  °'^*''.  ^*®"'*'  °'  "^"^^  circumstances,  and 
,!°^?^  *^V  t^*"  «""«*"»««  ^  completely  transformed  thai  the 
W  «^«        r^  "^  diametnoally  opposed.     He  who  goes  forth 

has  drawn  the  sword  in  his  defence  may,  in  order  to  punish,  to  avenae 
?\^  "!SiT  ^  '"*"";  ^  t««rformed  into  a  conqueror.  S 
Uter  modifications,  so  far  as  the  investigation  into  the  question^ 
guilt  «  concerned,  prove  nothing  in  favour  or  disfavoi^  of  oiSi^J 
party.     The  criterion  accordmg  to  which  the  history  ct  the  worlH 

21' ":  i'^U"?*"'?-  "lu^"" y'^'^^ ^  ^"8^  *»»«  ~'«o"  o' r^-pom'ble 
men.  is  to  be  found  m  the  ajms  which  were  present  in  their  mind  at  the 
begmning  of  the  war.  not  the  conditions  which  at  the  end  of  the  wm 
2°^J^"X.I'!iS^?'.4^*y  ^  compelled  to  accept.  From  this  poin? 
of  view  the  present  disouasions  as  to  the  aims  of  the  war,  condSrtS 
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the  war-aims  of  the  Conservatires,  of  the  National  Liberals, 
of  the  Centre,  and  even  of  the  "  freisinnioe  Volkspartei," 
and  of  many  Social  Imperialists.  Read  the  effusions 
of  the  professors  sitting  comfortably  in  their  warm  studies, 
and  of  the  other  expansionists,  "  Now  there  has  come  the 
time  of  our  effulgence  (expansion)  ....  Will  the  Orient 
sufHce  us  ?  I  believe  not  .  .  .  ."  So  Herr  Kohler  exclaims 
in  ecstasy.  Read  all  that  is  written  and  nrinfsd  in 
German  newspapers,  all  that  is  spoken  in  Geniuui  Parlia- 
ments and  from  German  Thrones,  and  vou  will  nowhere 
find  the  remotest  perception  of  the  truth  that  the  system 
of  groups  and  grouplets  is  outworn,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  Europe,  resting  in  concord  on  the  founda- 
tion of  law.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  proposal 
is  that  there  should  be  created  a  central  European  block, 
or  a  gigantic  structure  winding  like  a  snake  from  Ostend 
to  Baghdad,  or  a  German-Austro-Bulgarian-Turkish  quad- 
ruple alliance,  or  anything  else  of  the  same  nature ;  it 
does  not  matter  whether  the  siiggestion  is  that  Switzerland, 
Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  should  be  com- 
pelled or  induced  to  enter  such  an  organisation ;  it  does 
not  matter  whether  this  or  that  form  of  alliance,  or  of  a 
union  of  States  is  selected.  Nothing  whatever  will  be 
gained  if  groups  are  again  created  to  stand  opposed  to 
each  other  with  conflicting  interests,  to  dispute  jealously 
and  distrustfully  advantages  of  an  economic,  political 
and  territorial  nature,  to  begin  once  again  from  fear  of 
aggression  or  from  their  own  aggressive  intentions,  the 
costly  dance  around  the  golden-  calf  of  armed  peace. 
All  these  formations  and  groupings  will  inevitably  lead 
unhappy  old  Europe  to  its  destruction,  to  the  sole  advan- 
tage of  the  new  world.  However  countries  and  peoples 
may  be  displaced  and  transposed,  whatever  groups  and 

between  the  belligerents  and  the  neutral  States,  will  have  to  be 
subjected  to  a  later  comprehensive  review  and  judgment.  The 
difficult  and  elaborate  task  involved  in  the  treatment  of  this  material, 
which  is  not  yet  complete,  falls  outside  the  scope  of  my  book,  which 
was  finished  before  the  begiiming  of  these  discussions.  I  reserve 
this  task  for  a  later  time,  and  in  this  book  I  must  primarily  restrict 
myself  to  the  discussion  of  the  war-aims  as  they  have  emerged  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  down  to  the  oonclurion  of  my  book 
(November,  1916). 
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alliances  may  be  formed,  the  security  of  the  one  will 
always  import  the  insecurity  of  the  other,  the  strensthening 
of  the  one  will  imply  the  weakening  of  the  other,  the 
domination  of  the  one  will  mean  the  oppression  of  the 
other.  There  can  be  no  German,  French  or  English  peace  ; 
there  can  only  be  a  European  peace,  potent  to  secure  for 
the  martyred  nations  a  new  and  a  better  life  on  a  surer 
basis  of  law  and  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  overcome  ■ 
gradually  in  the  course  of  generations  the  portentous 
mjuries  and  burdens  of  this  war. 

Such  a  European  peace  is  the  aim  of  Germany's  oppon- 
ents. The  expressed  object  of  the  Entente  Powers  is 
the  assurance  of  peace  for  Europe,  not  the  dismemberment 
of  the  German  Empire,  an  idea  to  which  expression  may 
have  been  given  here  and  there  at  the  most  by  a  few  irrespon- 
sible minds.  The  security  of  Germany  is  the  aim  of  German 
policy.  This  security,  as  interpreted  by  the  ruling  persons 
and  parties,  is  to  be  established  by  an  extension  of  the 
frontier  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  by  the  association 
of  States  hitherto  neutral,  by  securing  for  the  German 
Empire  a  position  of  hegemony  on  the  Continent; — in 
tUs  view  all  the  authoritative  circles  in  Germany  concur. 
And  in  making  this  assertion,  I  leave  entirely  aside  the 
extravagances  of  certain  industrial  unions  and  imperial 
fanatics.  This  security  of  Ge-  aany  implies  a  perpetuation 
of  the  danger  of  war  in  Europe,  and  simultaneously  a 
perpetuation  of  the  present  war. 

This  unprecedented  struggle  of  the  nations  has  rightly 
been  described  as  '  ^  birth-pangs  of  a  new  age,  and  in 
the  expectation  oi  this  new  age  there  has  been  found 
the  only  consolation  for  the  ghastly  present.  Millions 
and  millions  of  men  have  already  perished  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  this  struggle,  plunged  in  misery  and  in  mis- 
fortune. Yet  no  one  in  Germany  appears  yet  to  have 
realised  where  the  finger  of  history  points.  If  things  go 
as  the  Germans  wish,  it  is  not  a  new  age  that  will  be  born, 
but  the  old  age  which  will  be  renewed  with  all  its  confusion 
and  horror.  The  weapons  of  murder  will  again  be  restored, 
and  in  view  of  the  technical  experience  gained  by  the  experts 
they  will  be  made  more  marvellously  efficient  by  all  the 
resources    of    chemistry,    physics    and    mechanics.    The 
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war  of  men  will  be  still  further  developed  into  a  war  waged 
by  machines  against  each  other,  and  man  will  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  the  subject,  but  as  the  object  of  the  mas- 
sacre. What  may  be  awaiting  us  all,  if  Uian's  inventive 
faculty,  spurred  on  and  trained  by  the  practical  experience 
gained  in  this  war,  continues  to  devise  ever  more  new 
and  more  effective  means  for  the  extermination  of  "  human  . 
vermin,"  on  land  and  on  sea,  above  and  below  the  earth  ? 
Perhaps  the  time  is  no  longer  far  distant  when  mankind 
will  not  only  be  able  to  send  thoughts  and  words  by  wire- 
less throughout  the  universe,  as  they  now  do,  but  will 
also  be  able  to  produce  conflagrations  and  explosions 
while  operating  at  a  distance.  Then  fortresses  and  ships, 
towns  and  vulages,  barracks  and  powder-magazines — 
let  us  also  hope  Wie  General  Headquarters — will  be  blown 
in  the  air  from  the  greatest  distance  by  striking  a  key, 
by  the  pressure  on  a  button  exerted  by  a  man  sitting 
comfortably  in  his  room,  like  the  telegraphist  of  to-day 
at  his  Morse  apparatus.  Then  at  last  modern  war  will 
have  become  a  true  war  of  machines,  the  technician  will 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  strategist  and  the  ideal  of  the 
fanatics  of  destruction  will  be  Ailmled. 

Alongside  of  this  development  towards  the  war  of 
machines, there  is  another  which  also  appears  to  be  approach- 
ing, one  which  leads  directly,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
to  bestiality.  Hitherto,  'in  reading  the  heartrending 
reports  from  the  battlefields,  in  the  moving  descriptions 
of^the  desperate  plight  of  the  wounded,  bleeding  to  death, 
helpless  and  forgotten  in  trenches  and  on  scarps,  in  woods 
ana  in  ruined  villages,  there  was  still  one  consolation 
left ;  it  was  still  possible  to  imagine  that  there  were  brutes, 
dowered  with  reason,  in  whom  human  feeling  had  taken 
refuge,  who  discovered  the  wounded  and  brought  to  them 
the  help  for  which  they  yearned.  What  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture was  conjured  up  at  the  thought  of  the  Red  Cross 
dog,  the  saviour  of  unhappy  men,  bruised,  mangled, 
delivered  over  to  death  by  their  fellows.  Therein  we  saw 
the  disappearance  from  Christian  humanity  of  the  Christian 
love  of  mankind ;  therein  we  saw  the  brute  become  the 
savioui^and  the  helper  of  the  unfortunate— the  man  become 
a  beast,  the  beast  a  man  ! 
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It  appears  that  this  moving  idjrl  in  the  ghastly  picture 
of  blooa  is  now  also  about  to  vanish,  or  at  any  rate  to  be 
balanced  by  a  horrifying  counterpart.  It  seems  that 
specially  strong  does  have  been  trained  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  where  this  can  be  done  to  lacerate  his  neht 
hand  ..."  Such  dogs  are  veritably  wild  beasts.  They 
receive  tactical  traimng;  they  creep  noiselessly  to  the 
enemy  and  fall  upon  their  victims."  (See  Der  Bund, 
mormng  edition,  Tuesday,  November  9th,  1915.)  Truly 
a  glorious  refreshing  prospect  is  here  opened !  It  may 
begin  with  dogs,  but  it  wiU  end  with  uons,  tigers  and 
hyenas.  The  whole  animal  kingdom,  indeed,  stands  at 
our  disposal.  With  the  help  of  a  pack  of  moles  the  enemy's 
trenches  may  be  uadermined,  and  then  blown  in  the  air ; 
birds  of  prey,  if  properly  trained,  misht  shower  down 
bombs  on  the  troops  and  villages  of  the  enemy.  Wild 
animals,  such  as  nyenas,  jacl^s,  tigers  and  leopards, 
may  be  let  loose  in  companies  on  our  fellow-men ;  we 
mav  yet  go  out  leading  with  us  complete  menaceries  and 
zoological  gardens.  A  new  field  has  been  opened  in  which 
men  may  display  their  inventive  faculty  and  their  capacity 
for  training  the  brute  cr_.*tion.  Be  glad  that  we  have 
triumphantly  brought  things  so  far.  "  That  is  war  as 
we  love  it "  (Crown  Prince  William).    Hurrah  !  Hurrah  ! 

Hurrah ! 

•  •••♦* 

All  these  are  neither  fantasies  nor  Utopias.  If  the 
thought  of  a  Europe  united  on  the  basis  of  peace  is  not  at 
last  realised,  the  horrors  of  war  will  constantly  become  more 
terrible,  the  dangers  of  war  will  constantly  become  more 
menacing.  Every  group  that  may  be  formed  will  be 
useless,  however  it  may  be  composed,  whatever  States 
and  territory  it  may  comprise,  whether  the  Western 
Powers  unite  against  the  Eastern  Powers,  whether  Central 
Europe  unites  against  Eastern  and  Western  Europe, 
whether  the  present  Entente  Powers  unite  against  a  new 
Triple  or  Quadruple  Alliance  under  the  leadership  of 
Germany.  All  such  formations  would  be  vain.  They  will 
not  conduct  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  achievement  of  our 
pacifist  aims,  but  will  merely  create  a  condition  infinitely 
worse  and  more  pernicious  than  before  the  outbreak  of 
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the  present  war.  The  formation  of  groups  hitherto  in 
existence  had  been  completed  in  peace ;  similar  interests, 
apprehensions,^  or  evil  intentions  had  brought  together 
the  partners  in  the  Alliance  and  the  Entente.  It  was 
always  ixMsible  that  the  circle  of  interests  might  be 
extended ;  the  apprehensions  might  be  allayed ;  the  evil 
intentions  might  be  given  up.  It  is  true  that  there 
existed  points  of  divergence  and  of  tension  between  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  but  the  points  of  divergence  could  be 
Svftened  down,  the  tension  could  be  lowered,  as  in  fact 
happened  repeatedly  during  the  last  decades.  Such 
peaceful  solutio.is  were  possible,  because  the  previous 
groupings  of  the  European  Great  Powers  had  for  about 
half  a  century,  if  we  except  the  annexation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  rested,  not  on  military  force,  but  on  voluntary 
cohesion  of  the  groups  of  States.  Until  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war  the  relations  existing  between  the  two 
grouDS  of  European  Powers  were  not  embittered  by  any 
recollection  of  mutual  carnage,  of  invasion  and  devasta- 
tion, of  peaceful  towns  attacked  from  the  sea  or  the  air, 
of  outrage  and  plunder  and  every  manner  of  misdeed 

Krpetrated  against  the  civil  population,  nor  bv  any  recol- 
(tion  of  thousands  of  innocent  women,  chilch-en  and 
non-combatant  men  callously  plunged  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea ;  there  was  no  sad  memory  of  war's  horrors  en- 
dured, no  incitement  in  the  mind  to  hatred  and  detestation 
of  other  peoples.  Notwithstanding  all  political  antagon- 
isms the  manifold  relations  existing  in  trade  and  industry, 
in  art  and  learning,  linked  the  two  sides,  the  one  to  the 
other.  In  short,  there  was  a  common  foundation  of 
culture  on  which  a^  reconciliation  of  antagonisms  could 
easily  have  been  ac'  leved,  and  on  which  a  united  Europe 
could  gradually  have  arisen.  This  foundation  has  been 
destroyed.  The  promise  of  an  approximation  between 
the  two  sides  is  completely  annihilated.  Political  antag- 
onisms have  developed  into  horrible  deeds  of  blood,  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  course  of  generations.  Conunercial 
relations  have  been  abruptly  interrupted ;  spiritual  links 
have  been  wrenched  asunder.  In  place  of  the  European 
spirit  which  until  the  present  conflagration  filled  at  least 
the  ilite  of  all  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  foimd  powerful 
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expression  in  the  proletariat,  linking  together  the  nations, 
there  has  everywnere  appeared  a  narrow  national  spirit, 
which  only  sees,  knows,  and  cares  for  its  own  country, 
and  which  would  most  prefer  in  things  spiritual  as  well  as 
material  to  return  to  the  Chinese  wall  of  mercantilism. 

A  union  of  the  two  groups  of  Powers  in  the  service  of 
a  great  European  unity  of  peace  could  easily  have  been 
achieved  before  the  war  witn  the  slightest  good-will  on 
both  sides,  and  appeared  to  have  been  in  fact  achieved  in 
the  conunon  work  of  peace  during  the  Balkan  crisis. 
After  this  war  such  an  ideal  will,  however,  encounter 
the  greatest  difficulties,  which  for  a  long  time  will  be 
insuperable,  even  if  there  shoidd  exist  on  every  side  the 
same  readiness  to  promote  cohesion  in  Europe.  Such  a 
readiness,  indeed  the  bare  idea  that  cohesion  is  desirable, 
is  wanting,  and  always  has  been  wanting,  on  the  German 
side.  The  thought  was  a  livins  thought,  and  was  con- 
stantly manifested  on  the  Enclish  side  in  word,  in  Mrriting, 
and  in  political  action.  The  nistory  of  the  Anglo-German 
negotiations  up  to  1912,  the  immediate  antecedents  of 
the  war,  and  Grey's  proposal  of  July  80th,  1914,  as  a 
brilliant  conclusion  to  this  Ens^ish  endeavour  for  peace, 
may  all  be  cited  in  evidence.  Even  to-day  the  expressed 
peace  aim  of  the  Entente  Powers  is  not  the  dismember- 
ment of  Germany,  as  the  German  people  are  led  to  believe, 
that  they  may  be  inspired  to  renewed  sacrifices  for  this 
"  war  of  liberation  " — ^no  responsible  person,  no  authorita- 
tive politician,  no  serious  organ  of  the  Press  on  the 
other  side  has  ever  given  expression  to  such  intentions. 
Their  aim  is  to  crush  Prussian  militarism,  the  warlike  spirit 
which,  as  a  result  of  Pn'ssian  infection,  has  unfortunately 
laid  hold  on  the  whole  of  Germany,  to  combat  Germany's 
efforts  for  world-power  and  for  hegemony,  which  have 
brought  about  this  world-wide  disaster,  and  which  must 
inevitably  lead  to  constantly  renewed  wars  and  in  the 
end  to  the  ruin  of  Europe. 

The  idea  of  a  peace-organisation  of  the  European  nations, 
of  a  surrender  of  the  former  system  of  separate  alliances 
and  of  the  so-called  European  balance  of  power ;  the  idea 
of  a  right  inherent  in  the  peoples  to  determine  their  own 
destiny,  of  protection  extended  to  the  small  States ;  the 
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ide*  of  a  system  of  law  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  instead  of  recourse  being  had  to  military  force 
— this  is  the  idea  which  the  opponents  of  Germany  have 
to-day  in  their  minds  as  their  ami  in  the  war.  Notwith- 
standing the  horrors  of  the  internal  system  of  government 
in  Russia,  it  will  be  the  imperishable  merit  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  that  he  strove  to  realise  this  latter  idea.  Yet 
it  is  this  idea  which  Germany  and  Austria  hitherto  have 
not  only  rejected,  but  have  even  considned  unworthy  of 
serious  discussion.  Hence  the  unflagging  continuation  of 
bloodshed,  the  prodigal  waste  of  wealth ;  hence  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  such  a  basis  of  peace  as  would,  as  a 
beginning,  at  least  make  a  truce  poMible.  If  the  question 
turned  round  a  quantitative  difference  in  the  concessions 
on  this  side  or  on  that ;  if  the  question  were  one  of  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  annexations,  or  of  indemnities 
or  of  commercial  advantages;  if  the  question  involved 
were  one  of  a  new  territorial  arrangement  of  Europe, 
as  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  a  hundred  years  ago— a 
suggestion  which,  of  course,  I  should  condemn — ^if  that 
were  the  extent  of  the  problem,  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments would  be  possible  by  mutual  concessions,  and  at- 
tempts could  at  any  rate  be  made  in  that  direction.  But, 
as  things  stand  to-day,  and  as  they  stood  in  the 
long  years  before  the  war,  there  is  a  gulf  fixed  between 
the  views  and  the  aims  on  this  side  and  on  that. 

On  the  one  side,  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Empires, 
the  watchword  runs :  Let  there  be  a  continuation  of  the 
old  system,  only  with  more  powerful  means,  and  on  a 
stronger  basis  on  our  side ;  in  place  of  the  internally  frail 
Triple  Alliance  a  new  Quadruple  Alliance  is  to  arise, 
and  wonders  are  promised  with  regard  to  the  stability 
and  durability  of  this  new  creation — notwithstanding  the 
economic  incompatibilities  which  will  soon  emerge  between 
Germany    and    Austria-Hungary ;    notwithstanding    the 

g}litical  and  territorial  contrasts*  which  brought  about  the 
alkan  War  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  that  "  crusade 
of  Christianity  asainst  the  Crescent,"  and  which  cannot 
be  overcome  by  the  present  ad  hoc  community  of  interests 
in  the  war.  The  two  members  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  will  play  inside  the  alliance  the  same 
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cat-and-dog  rUt  which  formerly,  within  the  Triple  Alliance, 
devolved  upon  Italy  and  Austria.    If  they  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  they  will  apply  the  mailed  list  in  the  velvet  glove 
m  order  to  add  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  a  number  of 
snialler  neutral  States ;  some  will  be  drawn  in,  some  will 
sink  in  their  proper  places.    Our  commercial   relations 
with  our  opponents  and  with  those  neutrals  who  are 
disaffected  toward  us  and  who  will  boycott  our  wares 
will  certainly  be  interrupted  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but 
the  Oriental  markets  will,  it  is  hoped,  offer  us  compensaMon 
for  this  loss— a  harebrained  idea,  when  one  considers  that 
the  States  which  will  belong  to  the  future  Central  Europe 
have  already  in  the  past  been  our  customers,  and  that  then, 
also,  they  sold  us  their  products;  and  further,  that  the 
deficiency  in  trade  resulting  from  the  loss  of  enemy  countries 
and  also  of  many  neutrals,  which  may  be  estimated  together 
as  at  least  the  half  of  all  our  {.  evious  foreign  trade,  will 
remain  as  high  as  ever  in  spite  of  the  new  political  forma- 
tion.* 

In  short,  on  the  one  side,  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Powers,  the  old  wine  is  to  be  poured  into  the  new  bottles ; 
new  groups  of  Powers  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  old. 
These  new  formations  are  to  bring  to  Germany  and  Austria, 
the  States  occupying  a  dominant  position,  an  increase  in 
power  and  in  economic  advantages — advantages  which 
will  be  revealed  as  illusory,  but  which,  even  if  their  realisa- 
tion were  possible,  could  only  be  bought  at  the  price  0." 
new  dangers,  of  new  preparations  completely  bleeding 
the  nations,  and  of  new  wars.  On  the  other  side,  on  the 
side  of  the  Entente,  the  object  is  to  make  an  end  of  the 
existing  system.  The  Governments  of  the  Ent  ite  have 
also  recognised  as  defective  and  fatal  the  system  of  armed 
peace,  of  alliances,  and  of  the  so-called  European  balance 
of  power,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  we  pacifists 

•German  foreign  trade  with  Austria- Hungary,  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria  amounted  in  1913  in  round  figuree  to  £106,000,000,  that  is 
approximately  a  t«ith  of  our  entire  foreign  trade  (£1,080,000,000). 
On  the  other  hand,  our  trade  with  Prance,  England  and  Russia 
amounted  to  more  than  £376,000,000,  that  is  more  than  3}  times 
our  trade  with  our  present  Allies,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
of  our  foreign  trade. 
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have  recogniied  and  depicted  as  the  true  danger  of  war, 
and  which  has  now,  verifying  all  our  predictions,  collapsed 
so  miserably  at  the  first  test.  The  pacifist  point  ot  view 
has  become  the  common  property  of  all  authoritative  and 
influential  persons  in  England  and  in  France,  as  well  as 
in  the  inteUectual  part  of  Russian  societ)r.  French  and 
English  Socialism  are  in  agreement  with  their  Governments 
in  the  matter  of  the  aims  of  the  war,  even  if  antagonistic 
views  may  exist  between  a  section  of  the  English 
Socialists  and  the  Government  as  to  the  necessity  or 
the  expediencv  of  England's  participation  in  the  war. 
So  far  as  the  aims  of  the  war  are  concerned,  the  opponents 
of  Germany  occupy  a  European-pacifist  standpoint; 
Germany  and  Austria,  on  the  other  haund,  occupy  a  Prusso- 
Austrian  national  standpoint.  If  Germany  and  Austria 
were  ready  to  occupy  a  European  position  on  the  main 
decisive  question,  that  of  the  organisation  ci  Europe  on 
a  basis  ofiaw,  the  limitation  of  armaments,  and  protection 
against  further  wars,  it  would  be  possible  to  open  negotia- 
tions on  the  Alsbce-Lorraine  Question,  and  on  the  satisfac- 
tion of  certain  Italian  Irredentist  aims,  and  points  of 
agreement  could  be  found.  To  enter  into  the  details  of 
these  various  questions  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  book. 
By  the  grant  of  plebiscites,  on  the  pacifist  socialist  prin- 
ciple that  peoples  have  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
destiny,  by  the  creation  of  bu&r  States,  whose  neutrality, 
it  is  true,  must  be  protected  in  some  other  way  than 
Belgian  neutrality,  by  Austrian  concessions  in  the  Trentino 
and  on  the  Isonzo  frontier,  it  would  be  p<Mssible  to  dispose 
once  and  for  all  of  these  secondary  points  of  dispute. 
No  compromise,  however,  can  bridge  over  the  great, 
decisive,  abysmal  gulf  which  exists  between  Germany 
and  her  opponents,  the  gulf  which  is  most  briefly  desig- 
nated by  the  words  Pat  Germanica  and  Pax  Europaea. 
Here  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  recognise  or  reject  the 
principle.  Here  we  must  establish  the  peace  of  Europe 
for  all  time  on  a  firm  basis  of  law,  and  root  out  once  K>r 
all  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  the  lust  of  war,  thereby 
abolishing  the  profuse  mania  of  urmaments.  Europe 
needs  a  true  peace,  a  peace  which  will  leave  to  each  people 
its  freedom,  its  independence,  its  territory  and  its  latent 
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possibilities ;  a  peace  which  will  guarantee  to  each  nation 
security  against  an  aggressive  attack,  and  which  will 
set  free  at  one  stroke  millions  and  millions  a  year  for 
the  healing  and  the  reparation  of  the  enormous  injuries 
of  the  war,  for  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  and  the 
dvilisation  of  all  nations,  for  the  elevation  of  the  level  of 
life,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  labour  of 
the  proletariat ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  miserv  and  poverty  in  this  martyred 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Not  Central  Euro^  but  the  whole  of  Europe  must  be 
the  watchword,  and  it  must  also  be  open  to  States  outside 
Europe  to  adhere,  '.round  this  kernel  of  peace  other 
States  will  nucleate.  Frran  a  chaos  the  civilised  world  will 
become  an  onanism.  In  the  history  of  mankind  no  moment 
was  ever  so  favourable  as  the  present  for  undertaking  the 
gte»t  step  needed  to  bring  us  to  the  ideal  of  humanity, 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  appealed  to  the  minds 
of  the  wisest  among  all  peoples,  and  which,  beyond  doubt, 
has  constituted  the  aim  to  wnich  the  development  of  human 
society  has  been  directed.  Is  the  first  step  to  this  end 
to  be  taken  after  this  war  by  the  orffanisation  of  Europe, 
or  is  the  opportunity  to  be  negleutea  ?  Is  the  history  of 
Europe,  like  the  spring  procession  at  Echternach,  once 
more  to  be  three  steps  forward  and  two  backwards  ? 
Is  right  to  take  the  place  of  force  ?  Is  the  madness  of 
armaments  to  be  continued  or  not  ?  Is  the  rivalry  in  power 
and  trade  existing  between  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
give  wa^  to  an  arrangement  and  an  understanding  based 
on  peace  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  are  awaitinff 
decision  when  peace  is  concluded  in  the  future.  In  ul 
these  questions  the  Western  Powers  stand  on  the  side  of 

Erogress,  and  with  them  the  neutrals,  who  in  the  struggle 
etween  the  sreat  are  called  upon  to  endure  as  much  as  tne 
belligerents  themselves  ;  until  to-day  Germany  and  Austria 
stand  alone  on  the  side  of  retrogression.  It  is  just  because 
we  are  Germans  that  it  is  our  duty  as  Pacifists  and  Socialists 
to  emphasise  this  point  openly  and  ruttdessly. 

As  Germany  and  Austria  took  upon  themselves  the 
guilt  of  this  war  of  1914,  so  also  with  their  so-caJled  peace- 
aims  they  will  make  themselves  guilty  of  the  inevitable 
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wan  of  the  future.  They  v.  ere  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  they  will  remain  so.  That  is  the  reason, 
the  t.nie  inner  reason,  why  the  whole  world  is  against 
them,  some  with  arms  in  their  hands,  others  with  antipathy 
in  their  hearts.  That  is  the  curse  which  they  have  brought 
upon  themselves,  and  will  yet  briug  upon  themselves  in 
increased  measure  if  they  do  not  at  last  turn  back  while 
there  is  yet  time,  if  they  do  not  abandon  the  danserous 
by-paths  which  seek  a  policy  of  alliances  and  secunty  of 
power,  if  they  do  not  turn  into  the  broad  highway  which 
leads  straight  to  the  illumined  temple  of  European  peace, 
to  the  source  from  which  there  springs  the  olessmg  of 
the  nations.  If  we  could  but  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  angels,  if  we  could  but  fill  the  ears  of  the  mighty  with 
the  blare  of  trumpets,  and  pile  up  before  their  stricken 
eyes  the  millions  of  bodies  of  the  dead  and  mutilated; 
if  we  coidd  but  pour  out  before  them  the  oceans  of 
tears  shed  by  the  dying  and  the  bereaved,  by  those  who 
have  perished  in  misery  and  in  need,  in  order  to  bring  home 
to  tiieir  minds  the  great  eternal  truth :  "  Not  in  the  ex- 
tension of  your  power  lies  your  glory  or  the  happiness 
of  your  people.  No,  it  is  in  the  restriction  of  your  power, 
in  the  domination  of  right  over  power,  in  the  cat^rical 
imperative  which  so  wx  restricts  the  freedom  of  each 
that  the  freedom  of  all  others  may  also  continue  to  exist ; 
therein  only  lies  your  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  your 
people.  Only  thus  can  you  exorcise  the  terrors  of  future 
wars ;  only  thus  can  you  atone  for  the  heinous  crimes 
which  you  have  committed  with  a  blasphemous  appeal 
to  the  all-good  God  and  to  your  Redeemer,  the  preacher 
of  love  to  men." 

•  •♦♦•♦ 

A  Utopia  I  Yes,  unfortunately,  it  is,  indeed,  a  Utopia. 
And  because  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  Prussian-Germany 
will  renounce  her  one-sided  endeavour  for  power  and  turn 
her  thougrhts  to  the  future  security  of  Europe ;  because 
the  Prussian  military  spirit  now  as  ever  will  resist  every 
restriction  of  its  mihtary  weapons,  every  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  its  military  efforts  for  power — and  after  a 
victorious  war  this  will  be  even  more  so  than  before; 
because  those   circles   in  Germany   who  have  for  years 
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pressed  for  war  ana  have  at  last  forced  it  on  the  German 
people  are  already  openly  admitting  that  this  war  is 
not  the  last,  but  perhaps  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  wars 
— it  is  for  these  reasons,  and  for  these  reasons  only,  that 
the  opponents  of  Germany  hold  out  and  seek  by  prolong- 
ing the  war  to  obtain  what  they  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  achieve  by  their  strength.  They  feel  that  the 
future  of  Europe  is  at  stake,  and  therefore  the  leading 
thoi^ht  of  the  Governments  and  of  the  people  in  England 
and  m  France  is  this:  "  A  peace  such  as  Germany  wishes 
will  mean  a  perpetuation  of  the  danger  of  war.  A  peace 
such  as  we  wish  will  mean  an  enduring  peace." 

He  who  desires  and  hopes  for  a  higher  development  of 
mankind  must,  whatever  his  nationality,  take  his  stand 
on  the  groimd  of  the  peace-aims  of  the  Entente  Powers. 
No  hesitation,  no  compromise  is  possible.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  some  pacifists  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
who  would  say :  "  Well,  let  us  first  of  all  form  large  new 
groups  of  alliances ;  then  a  union  between  the  groups 
and  finally  an  organised  Europe  will  be  possible."  A 
pacifist  who  would  so  argue  has  forfeited  the  right  to  be 
called  a  pacifist.  If  the  formation  of  groups  had  represented 
a  movement  towards  the  realisation  of  our  aim,  this  aim 
could  already  have  been  achieved  even  before  the  war. 
Groups  and  alliances  were  then  already  in  existence; 
their  union  to  an  undivided  block  was  infinitely  easier 
(■>  accomplish  before  the  war  than  it  will  be  later, 
alter  the  war.  No,  the  new  formation  of  groups  is  a 
perpetuation  of  the  earlier  state  of  force,  and  since  it  has 
developed  on  the  soil  of  war  it  will  be  worse  than  before. 
No  intermediate  step  is  possible  as  an  approximation  to 
our  aim.  The  decisive  step  must  be  taken  forthwith  or 
it  will  be  postponed  for  generations,  and  will  have  to 
be  purchased  by  renewed  streams  of  blood,  and  by  a 
renewed  squandering  of  wealth.  There  is  no  intermediate 
stage  between  the  former  state  of  anarchy  involved  in 
the  existence  of  groups  and  the  organisation  of  the 
European  nations.  Such  intermediate  stages  may  have 
been  able  to  justifv  their  existence  at  an  earlier  date  in 
the  epoch  when  the  great  national  States  were  being 
constituted,  and  when  alliances  and  ententes  represented 
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the  uttermost  that  could  be  achieved  in  the  way  of 
organisation  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  anarchy.  To- 
day the  great  national  States  are  in  existence,  and  from 
this  starting-point  there  can  only  be  one  step  of  pro- 
gressive development,,  the  step  leading  from  the  national 
Stete  to  the  mtemational  organisation,  which  would,  of 
course,  in  no  way  encroach  upon  the  individuality  of  the 
separate  States.  A  modified  formation  of  the  groups 
would,  it  is  true,  be  something  new,  but  not  therrfore 
somethinff  better;  rather  would  it  be  something  worse. 
There  isuie  European  programme  of  peace  of  the  Entente 
Powers,  or  the  formation  of  groups  aimed  at  by  the 
Central  Powers.  There  is  no  third  course.  He  who 
desires  the  peace  of  Europe  cannot  but  decide  in  favour 
of  the  aims  of  the  Entente  Powers.^ 


Ghey's  Peace  Action  on  July  81st 

I  have  been  led  to  this  digression  on  the  peace-aims, 
to  which  I  propose  later  to  devote  a  speci  ^  chapter,  by 
the  discussion  of  Grey's  peace  proposal  of  July  80th, 
1914.  I  showed  that  this  proposal  of  peace  in  itself 
completely  overthrows  Helfferich's  thesis  that  on  July 
29th  England  had  promised  the  French  Government  her 
military  assistance,  and  that  her  mind  was  intent  on 
war.  I  now  return  to  my  demonstration  that  all  the 
actions  of  Grey,  before  as  well  as  after  July  29th,  give 
the  lie  to  Helfferich's  assertion. 

What  did  Grey  do  on  Julv  81st  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
or,  as  Herr  Helfferich  would  perhaps  put  it,  what  did  he 
do  to  prepare  evidence  of  an  alibt  to  meet  the  charge 
that  he  had  pressed  for  war  ?   For  Herr  Helfferich  will  be 

'  I  repeat  again  that  this  section  was  written  long  before  the  most 
recent  pacifist  paroxysms  of  the  German  Chaaoellor.  It  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  value  of  what  I  have  said  above  that,  at  last, 
after  the  war  has  lasted  twenty-seven  months,  Herr  von  Bethmann 
appears  to  acknowledge  views  which  he  has  himseU  oombatted 
ttuoughov^  1"  ,  and  which  he  has  disowned  by  the  war-aims  hitherto 
procl^'.  ..  On  the  value  to  be  attached  to  this  "pacifist"  con- 
fession 1  have  expressed  my  views  at  length  in  the  chi^pter  "  Beth- 
mann, the  Pacifist,"  already  mentioned. 
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unable  to  explain  on  any  other  ground  all  that  I  shall 
here  put  before  him.  If  he  becomes  in  anv  way  articulate, 
he  will  be  obliffed  to  say  with  Chamberlain:  "It  is  all 
mystification,  ul  lies  and  deceit  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  "  ;  for  on  July  29th,  so  we  are  told,  the 
dice  had  already  been  cast  in  favour  of  war.  Herr  Helf- 
ferich  will  be  unable  to  escape  otherwise  from  his  embar- 
rassing situation.  But  no  one  who  reads  the  documents 
wHl  believe  him,  and  in  the  end  the  truth  will  penetrate 
even  into  Germany — a  consummation  to  be  hoped  for 
and  desired,  above  all  in  the  interests  of  Germany 
herself. 

The  last  day  of  July  comprises  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
numbers  in  the  Blue  Book,  among  which  are  seven  des- 
patches interchanged  between  Goschen  and  Grey,  three 
communications  l^ween  Grey  and  Buchanan,  and  six 
between  Grey  and  Bertie.  This  one  day  of  Grey's  activity  is 
tiius  represented  by  more  than  half  as  many  documents  as 
were  published  in  the  whole  of  the  German  liVnite  Book,  with 
its  twenty-six  exhibits  drawn  from  the  whole  period  of 
the  crisis.  It  would  take  us  too  far  to  analyse  individually 
the  contents  of  the  Blue  Book  for  July  81st.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  visualise  the  gigantic  efforts  made  by 
English  (Uplomacy  to  maintain  peace  should  peruse  the 
reports  of  this  single  day — ^the  day  on  which  Germany 
by  her  brutal  Ultimata  to  Russia  and  France  severed  at 
a  stroke  all  the  fine  spun  threads  of  Grejr's  diplomacy 
of  peace,  and  renderea  a  European  war  inevitable.  I 
shau  only  emphasise  some  of  the  features  of  the  diplomatic 
events  or  July  81st,  in  order  once  more  to  show  the  weakness 
of  Helfferich's  assertions  that  a  conspiracy  to  force  war 
had  abeady  been  completed  on  July  29th. 

Blue  Book,  No.  110. — Grey  to  Buchanan :  urey  has 
learned  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  resumption  of 
discussions  between  Austria  and  Russia ;  he  asks  Buchanan 
to  express  to  M.  Sazonof  his  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  earnest  hope  that  he,  Sazonof,  will  encourage 
these  discussions.  Grey  defends  the  Austrian  mobilisation 
of  eight  army  corps,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
too  great  a  number  against  400,000  Serbian  soldiers ; 
that  two  more  were  a^o  mobilised  against  Russia    we 
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learn  for  the  first  time  from  Herr  von  Bethmann's 
adroit  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  August  4th.  Grey 
had  informed  the  German  Ambassador  that  he  could 
not  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Russia  to  suspend 
military  preparations,  so  long  as  some  limit  were 
not  put  by  Austria  to  the  advance  of  her  troops  into 
Serbia.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  on  the  preceding 
day  Herr  von  Jagow  had,  without  advancing  any  reason, 
declined  Sazonof  s  formula  of  agreement,  embodying  the 
suroension  of  Russian  military  preparations. 

Blue  Book,  No.  111.— Grey  to  Goschen :  Grey  ex- 
presses  the  hope  that  the  conversations  resumed  between 
Austria  and  Russia  ma^  lead  to  a  satisfactorv  result.  In 
the  event  of  these  n^^tiations  being  unfruitful,  he  suggests 
that  Berlin  might  sound  Vienna,  and  that  he.  Grey,  siu)uld 
do  the  same  at  Petrograd  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  four  disinterested  Powers  to  offer  to^ 
AutritifuU  satisfaction  of  her  demands  on  Serbia,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of  Serbia 
were  not  impaired.  All  the  Powers  would,  of  course,  suspend 
further  military  operations  or  preparations.  Grey,  how- 
ever, goes  even  further  in  his  report,  and  in  his  instructions 
to  Goschen  he  requests  him  to  ask  the  Chancellor  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  any  reasonable  proposal  which 
would  make  it  clear  that  Germany  and  Austria  desired 
peace;  he  would  support  such  a  proposiJ  in  Petrcuprad 
and  Paris,  and  in  the  event  of  it  not  being  accepted,  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  consequences. 
Grey  thus  put  forward  two  proposals  for  peace  in  the  same 
Note ;  the  first  a  repetition  of  the  mediation  of  the  four 
Powers,  but  with  the  extension  that  Austria  should  obtain 
full  satisfaction,  the  other  an  appeal  to  Germany  to  suggest 
anything  that  would  be  serviceable  to  peace,  and  a  promise 
from  England  to  give  any  such  suggestion  unhesitating 
support. 

I  ask  Herr  Helff erich  to  answer  Yes  or  No  to  the  question 
whether  these  actions  of  Grey  are  to  be  regarded  as  efforts 
on  behalf  of  peace  ?  If,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case, 
the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  I  ask  further :  How  do 
these  efforts  on  behalf  of  peace  on  July  81st  tally  with 
Helfferich's  assertion  that    "the  dice  had  therewith  been 
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cast  in  favour  of  war  "  on  July  29th  ?  At  the  sijne  time,  I 
desire  to  emphasise  a  point  on  which  I  laid  constant  stress 
in  my  book,  namely,  that  the  whole  of  the  formulie  of 
agreement  proposed  by  Grey  were  considered  undeserving 
<rf  any  reply  by  Germany  or  Austria.  The  Conference- 
propMal  and,  until  their  later  resumption,  the  direct 
discussion  between  Vienna  and  Petrcwnid  were  rejected 
partly  by  Germany,  partly  by  Austria,  and  paxUy  by 
both.  Grey's  formulae  of  agreement,  however,  that  of 
Juhr  29th  as  \/ell  as  that  of  July  81st,  elicited  no  reply, 
and  the  proposals  for  peace  desired  by  Grey  (Blue  Book, 
No.  Ill)  were  never  put  forward.  When  Grey  sent  to 
Goschen  his  despatch  of  July  81st  war  had  alr^y  been 
resolved  on  in  Berlin,  but  in  London  peace  was  still 
counted  on  and  hoped  for.  No.  Ill  furmshes  additional 
proof  that  HelffericVs  "conspiracy  of  July  29th"  s  an 
mvention,  flagrantly  opposed  to  all  the  proved  facts  of 
the  case. 

Blue  Book,  No.  112,  contains  a  report  from  Goschen  to 
Grey  on  a  conversation  with  the  Chancellor  in  which  the 
Russian  general  mobilisation  and  the  imminent  proclama- 
tion in  Germany  of  "  Kriegsgefahr  "  were  discussed.  Herr 
von  Bethmann  took  a  very  pessimistic  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. Goschen,  however,  urged  him,  in  the  interests  of 
general  peace,  to  put  pressure  on  Vienna,  to  which  Beth- 
mann only  gave  once  more  the  dilatory  answer  that 
he  had  last  night  (presumably  Thursday,  July  80th) 
begged  Austria  to  reply  to  the  last  English  proposal,  but  that 
he  lutd  only  received  a  reply  that  Count  Berchtold  would 
lay  the  matter  before  the  Emperor  that  morning  {i.e. 
the  morning  of  the  81st).  This  telegram  also  reveals  the 
urgent  efforts  made  by  English  diplomacy  to  arrive  at  a 
peaceful  solution  even  at  the  last  moment,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  procrastinating  treatment  with  which  these 
efforts  were  received  by  the  Chancellor.^ 

In  his  telegram  of  the  same  tenor  addressed  to  Berlin 
and  Paris  (No.  114)  on  the  question  of  the  observation 

'  I  shall  return  in  later  paaaafes  in  detail  to  the  inatruotions  to 
TBohirschky  produced  by  the  Chancellor  in  August,  191S,  and 
November,  1916,  that  is  to  say,  a  year  and  two  and  a  quarter  years 
respectively  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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of  Belgbn  neutraUty,  Grey  ttiU  expreues  his  eonfldenoe 
that  the  ntuation  is  not  irretrievable." 


The  two  Notes  addressed  by  Grey  to  Bertie  (Nos.  116 
and  119)  which  I  have  ahwady  discussed  m  detail  in  my 
bo<*  (page  252)  are  of  exceptional  importance  and  furnish 
a  complete  reftitation  of  Helfferich's  inference  of  guilt. 
These  two  despatches  are,  of  course,  more  than  usually 
immivenient  to  Herr  Heltferich,  since  they  contained 
with  a  lucidity  not  to  be  misunderstood  the  verv 
definite  declaration,  repeated  more  than  once,  that 
En^^and  could  give  no  pledge  of  any  kind  to  intervene  in 
•  ^«  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  Helflferich  disposes 
of  these  inconvenient  documents.  In  the  case  of  No.  116 
he  adopts  the  approved  method  of  merely  passing  over 
the  document  in  silence.  There  is  therefore  all  the  more 
Kason  why  I  should  emphasise  the  contents  of  this  number. 
Bertie  had  furnished  a  report  on  the  subject  of  his  con- 
versation with  Poincar6  mentioned  above,  and  on  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  President  to  obtain  a  declaration 
of  sdidarity,  in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
(No.  99).  Notwithstanding  the  personal  intervention  of 
the  highest  officia'  of  the  Republic,  Grey  declined  with 
as  much  decisive^,  is  as  ever  to  give  any  declaration  of 
sohdanty  on  behalf  of  England ;  he  repeated  the  distinction 
between  the  present  dispute  and  the  Morocco  question. 
On  that  occasion  France  was  directly  interested,  whereas 
now  she  had  merely  been  drawn  into  a  foreign  conflict. 
"  Nobody  here  feels  that  in  this  dispute,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
gone,  British  treaties  or  obligations  are  involved.  Feelmg 
IS  quite  different  fix)m  what  it  was  during  the  Morocco 
question.  That  crisis  involved  a  dispute  directly  involving 
Prance,  whereas  m  this  case  France  is  being  drawn  into  a 

diroute  which  is  not  hers We  cannot  undertake  a 

defimte  pledge  to  intervene  in  a  war." 

Grev  adds  that  he  has  given  the  same  answer  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  who  has  urged  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  reconsider  their  decision.  In  the  event  of  new 
developments,  the  Govemmert  would  certainly  ccmsider 
the  situation  again.    It  is  obvious  why  Herr  Hdfferich 
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over  this  tdegram  in  i ilence.  This  number  alone 
would  demolish  the  whole  of  the  structure  he  has  reared, 
even  if  there  were  not  a  hundred  other  pieces  of  evidence 
to  be  ur^  against  his  view,  which  is  distinguished  as 
much  for  its  temerity  as  for  its  imtenability. 

Blue  Book,  No.  119,  contains  an  accurate  repetition  of 
Grey's  explanation  found  in  No.  116,  but  greater  significance 
attaches  to  it,  in  so  far  as  the  explanations  in  To.  119 
could  claim  the  support  of  a  formal  decision  reached  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  which  took  place  that  day. 
The  Cabinet  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  England 
could  not  give  any  pledge  at  the  present  time.  No 
English  treaties  or  obli|fations  were  involved.  Further 
developments  miffht,  it  is  true,  alter  the  situation;  the 
presorvation  of  {he  neutrality  of  Belgium  might  be  an 
important  factor  in  determimng  the  attitude  of  Ensland. 
In  reply  to  Cambon,  who  repeated  his  question  Aether 
Eiutluid  would  help  France  if  attacked  by  Germany,  Grey 
replied  that  Engkmd  "  could  not  take  any  engagement. ' 
Cambon  became  more  insistent,  referred  to  Germany's 
rejection  of  the  peace  proposals,  and  to  the  experiences 
of  1870,  and  askod  if  Grey  would  not  again  submit  the 
question  to  the  Cabinet.  Grey,  however,  remained  firm, 
and  the  conversation  r  ame  to  an  end  with  his  statement 
that  the  only  auswer  he  could  give  was  that  they  could 
not  undertake  any  definite  engagement. 

How  does  Herr  Helfferich  deal  with  this  document, 
which  is  so  damaging  to  his  argument  ?  The  truth  is  that 
he  does  not  deal  with  it.  He  endeavours  to  deprive  it  of 
its  decisive  significance,  by  skimming  over  the  flat  refusal 
of  July  81st  and  by  casting  suspicion  on  Grey's  perfectly 
natural  remark  that  future  developments,  and  in  particular 
the  Belgian  c[uestion,  might  lead  to  new  decisions ;  this, 
we  are  told,  is  an  addition  "  full  of  promise  "  intended  to 
reassure  M.  Cambon  with  r^ard  to  the  future.  As  if  on 
July  81st,  the  day  on  which  the  inquiry  with  reference  to 
Belsium,  couched  in  similar  terms,  was  addressed  to 
Berlin  and  Paris,  Grey  could  already  have  foreseen'  the 
development  of  the  Belgian  question  down  to  August  4th  I 
Notwitiistanding  all  his  attempts  to  water  it  down,  Herr 
Helfferich  does   not,  of  course,   succeed   in  getting   rid 
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of  the   decisive  significance  of  No.  110.    On  the  con- 
trary, it    is  hiffhly  interesting    to  observe  how,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  truth,  he   is   involuntarily  obliged 
to  place  this  document  in  its  true  light.    He  appeals  to 
No.  110  of  the  Yellow  Book  to  prove  Paul  (Jambon's 
dissatisfaction  with  Grey's  communication.    Certainly,  M. 
Cambon  was  in  the  huhest  dqpree  dissatisfied  with  Grey's 
nqpttive  answer,  which,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the  French 
report,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  m  the  matter  of  decisive- 
ness.   Cambon's  dissatisfaction  appears  a   very  natural 
feeling  to  us,  who  know  that  FYimce  had,  in  fact,  up 
till  then  and  indeed  beyond  this  point,  been  unaUe  to 
obtain  any  kind  of  assurance  with  re|^  to  Endand's 
diplomatic   solidarity   or   military   participation   m   the 
war ;  indeed,  even  the  personal  intervention  of  President 
Pomcar^  had  been  unable  to  bend  the  stiff-neckedness  of 
Sngland.    Herr  HeUferich,  however,  who  maintains  that 
on  July  29th  England  had  already  pnnnised  military 
support  and  that  the  dice  had  then  beoi  east  in  favour  of 
war,  must  find  Cambon's  discontent  on  July  81st  an  en- 
tirely inexplicable  humour.    For  two  days,  we  are  told, 
Cambon  had  had  England's  promise  in  his  pocket;   he 
must  therefore  have  known  that  the  refusal  of  July  80th 
was  but  a  feint,  a  nnrstification,  part  of  the  preparation 
of  the  English  proof  of  an  alibi  in  the  coming  process  before 
thejudgment-seat  of  the  world's  history. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  thus  caught  in  his  own  snare. 
Pages  82  and  88  of  his  pamphlet  are  irreconcUably  contra- 
dictory. Page  88  corresponds  to  the  truth  ;  and  therefore 
page  82  must  be  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Herr  Helfferich, 
mdeed,  feels  that  he  has  run  himself  into  a  trap  and  in 
his  distress  he  seeks  to  find  a  small  loophole.  Sir  A. 
Nicholson  had  met  M.  Cambon  on  leaving  the  room  and 
had  told  him— in  Herr  Helfferich's  view  an  epoch-making 
utterance — that  a  further  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  woidd 
be  held  next  day,  and'that  Grey  would  be  certain  to  renew 
the  discussion.  This  truly  world-convulsing  information 
prompts  Herr  Helfferich  to  observe:  "  Here  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  read  between  the  lines."  Thus,  merely 
because  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  again  to  be  held 
on  the  following  day,  August  1st,  and  because,  as  was 
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inevitable  on  the  threshold  of  a  European  war,  the  attitude 
of  En^and  would  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  constantly 
changing  situation,  Herr  Helfferich  reads  highly  suspicious 
matter  between  the  lines  of  Grey's  clear  and  unambiguous 
declarations  of  Julv  81st,  and  sedu,  although  in  vain, 
to  dmrive  them  of  their  decisive  significance.  A  cause 
is,  indeed,  reduced  to  sad  shifts  when  it  has  to  be  defended 
by  such  miserable  methods  1  Moreover,  how  great  must 
be  the  contempt  felt  by  c  writer  for  his  readers— in 
this  case  primarily  his  own  counti^men— when  he 
bdieves  that  by  such  drivel  as  tlus  he  can  aimie  away 
historical  facts.  No,  Bfr.  Secretary  of  State,  there  a 
nothing  to  be  read  between  the  lines ;  everything  there 
is  clearly  and  concisely  expressed  by  all  the  Enslish 
diplomatists  and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  by  the  King 
of  England  as  well.  England  declares  positively :  "  We 
refuse  for  the  present  to  give  any  declaration  of  diplomatic 
or  military  sohdarity,  imtil  possibly  the  emergence  of  new 
facts  may  demand  another  attitude  in  the  interests  of 
our  British  interests."  If,  however,  this  is  incontestable, 
and  if  this  is  confirmed  by  Herr  Helfferich  himself  (page 
88)  in  laying  emphasis  on  Cambon's  dissatisfaction,  itos 
proved : 

That  Helf<°Tich  lies  in  his  assertion  contained  in 
his  letter  to  the  Bheinisch-Wesifdlische-Ztitung  that 
"  it  was  exclusively  the  overtures  made  on  the  morning 
of  July  29th  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  Fren^ 
Ambassador  which  save  the  Dual  Aluance  the  support 
which  Russia  relied  on  when  she  found  the  courage 
on  July  81st  to  ...  .  throw  the  torch  in  Se 
European  powder-barrel." 

His  assertion  is  also  contradicted  by  the  further  occur- 
rences of  July  81st. 

In  Blue  Book,  No.  117,  Bertie  furnishes  a  report  with 
r^ard  to  the  German  Ultimatum  to  France  which,  as  is 
known,  was  announced  by  Baron  von  Schon  to  Viviani, 
the  Prime  Minister,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Jijy  81st. 
Bertie  conveys  to  Grey  Viviani's  question  as  to  "  what, 
in  these  circumstances,  will  be  the  attitude  of  England?  " 
What  would  be  the  purpose  of  this  question,  if  the  attitude 
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of  Engbacl  had  been  determined  ever  tince  July  SOth  ? 
This  ii  only  one  among  many  questions  to  be  answered 
by  the  Seentary  oi  State. 

In  No.  118,  Bunsen  reports  on  the  common  efftmts  for 
peace  made  in  Vienna  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  and 
htmsdf.  Bunsen  calls  the  attention  of  Count  Forsaeh, 
the  Austrian  Under-Secretary  of  SUte,  to  the  favourable 
results  of  the  London  Conference,  but  notwithstanding 
all  his  efforts,  he  could  obtain  fmn  him  no  suMestion  tot 
a  similar  compromise  in  the  present  ease. 

No.  190  (a  report  f^om  Buchanan  to  Grey)  deals  with 
the  proposed  amalgamatim  of  Gr^'s  and  SaaonoTs 
formulc  of  agreement  and  reports  the  result  of  those 
efforts,  which  is  comprised  in  the  second  fcmnula  of 
Saionof.  To  this  I  return  in  another  place.  In  the 
conversation  in  Question  between  Buchanan  and  Saionof, 
discussion  turned  on  the  exchange  of  telMrams  betweoi 
the  Tsar  and  the  Emperor  William,  and  mention  was 
made  of  Saxcmof  s  pn^xMal  that  the  conversations  which 
had  meantime  been  resumed  by  the  Viennese  Government 
should  take  place  in  the  more  favourable  atmosphere  of 
Ixmdon.  The  oonehisicm  of  Buchanan's  telegram  is  of 
importance  for  our  inquiry,  and  is  here  verbally  reproduced : 

"His  Excellency  ended  by  expressing  his  deq> 
gratitude  to  his  Bfaiesty's  Government,  who  had  done 
so  much  to  save  the  situation.  It  would  be  largely 
due  to  them  if  war  were  prevented." 

How  are  all  these  continued  efforts  of  Grey  and  Sazonof 
to  devise  new  formuke  of  agreement,  to  make  further 
advances  in  meeting  Austria's  standpoint,  to  be  reconciled 
with  Helfferich's  assertion  that  on  July  29th  the  dice 
had  alreadv  been  cast  in  favour  of  war  ?  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  the  assertion  that  Russia  from  the  b^inning 
had  striven  only  for  war  with  "azonofs  expression  of 
thanks  for  the  English  efforts  t.  maintain  peace  and  for 
the  success  which  attended  these  efforts  on  July  Slst, 
when  a  new  ray  oi  hope  arose  as  a  result  of  the  resumption 
of  Austro-Russian  negotiations  ?   Instead  <rf  expressing  his 

Efttitude  for  peace  on  July  Slst,  Sazonof  should  rather 
ve  conveyed  to  the  English  Government,  on  July  29th, 
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•  vote  of  thanki  few  their  military  lupport,  if  we  are  to 
•ocept  Helfferich'i  theory  of  a  c<Nuipiracy. 

In  a  conversation  lasung  for  an  hour  (Blue  Book,  No. 
191)  Goechen  moet  eame»tly  urged  Herr  von  Jagow  to 
accept  Grey's  propoMk  (No.  Ill),  which  indeed  went  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  diplcnnatic  submission,  and  thus  by 
hia  acceptance  prevent  the  terrible  catastrophe  from 
bdlallinfi  Europe.  Herr  von  Jagow  could  not  avoid 
reeognismg  Grey's  continued  efforts  to  maintam  peace, 
but  entrenched  himself  behind  the  questicm  of  mobilisati(m, 
indicating  that,  until  this  was  disposed  of,  any  discussion 
on  the  question  was  superfluous.  How,  I  again  ask,  do 
these  tnily  desperate  efforts  on  *-he  part  of  BngliTh 
diplomacy  to  maintain  peace,  and  their  reco^iitian  by 
the  German  Secretary  of  State,  tally  with  Hdfferich's 
"conspiracy  of  July  29th  "  ? 

Blue  Book,  No.  124. — Bertie  reports  a  conversati<m  with 
Viviani  which  took  place  late  in  the  evening  ot  July  81st, 
and  adds :  **  He  is  urgently  anxious  as  to  what  the  attitude 
of  Enffland  will  be  in  the  circumstances,  and  begs  an  answer 
may  Be  made  by  his  Majesty's  Govemmoit  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible."  I  tbouffht,  Herr  Hdfferich,  that  the 
answer  to  this  had  already  oeen  given  on  the  morning  of 
July  29th  ?  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
this  point  also. 

****** 

So  much  for  the  attitude  of  the  English  Government 
towards  the  French  desire  for  a  declaration  of  solidarity. 
But  the  King  of  England  himself  was  implored  on  July 
81st,  in  a  long  telegram  from  Poincar6,  to  give  a  binding 
declaration  in  the  mterests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
but  he  also  declined  to  give  any  such  declaration  of 
solidarity,  merely  promising  to  continue  without  inter- 
mission his  efforts  to  find  an  amicable  solution  of  the 
conflict.  In  mv  book  (page  251)  I  gave  a  risumi  of  this 
telegram,  which  was  first  published  in  February,  1915. 
These  documents  in  themselves  furnish  complete  proof 
that  on  July  81st  England  had  still  given  no   binding 

(>romise  to  undertake  mplomatic  action  m  commcm,  much 
ess  a  definite  promise  of  military  support    The  documents 
further  prove,  clearly  and  unambiguously — as  is  indeed 
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eooMnatd  by  all  the  diploRUitic  document*— tluit  the 
o»-operation  with  En^uid  which  wag  desired  by  Runia 
and  France  was  intended  to  serve  the  cause  of  tne  main* 
tenance  of  peace,  and  not  to  bring  about  war.  I  will 
quote  only  stnne  sentences  from  Poincar6's  telegram  : 

"France,  resolved  to  continue  to  the  very  end  to 
do  all  that  lies  within  her  power  to  maintain  peace, 
has,  up  to  the  present,  confined  herself  solely  to  the 
most  mdispensable  precautionary  measures.    But  it 
does  not  Kppen  that  her  prudence  and  moderation 
serve  to  check  Germany's  action  ....  From  all  the 
infonnation  which  reaches  us  it  would  seem  that 
war  would  be  inevitable  if  Germany  were  convinced 
that  the  British  Government  would  not  intervene  in 
a  conflict  in  which  France  might  be  engaged ;  if,  <m 
the  other  hand,  Germany  were  convinced  that  the 
entente  cordiale  would  be  affirmed,  in  case  of  need, 
even  to  the  extent  of  takinsr  the  field  side  by  side. 
tho-e  would  be  the  greatest  chance  that  peace  would  re- 
main unbroken  ....  It  is,  I  consider,  on  the  language 
and  the  action  of  the  British  Government  that  hence- 
forward the  last  chances  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
depend.     We,  ourselves,  from  the  initial  stages  of  the 
crisis,  have  enjoined  upon  our  Ally  an  attitude   of 
moderation  from  which  they  have  not  swerved.    In 
concert   with  Your  Majesty's  Government,   and  in 
conformity  with  Sir  E.  Grey's  latest  suggestions,  we 
will  continue  to  act  on  the  same  lines.     But  if  all 
efforts  at  conciliation  emanate  from  '»ne  side,  and  if 
Germany  and  Austria  can  speculate  on  the  abstention 
of   Great    Britain,    Austria^s    demands    will    remain 
inflexible,  and  an  agreement  between  her  and  Russia 
will  become  impossible.    I  am  profoundly  conv  nce<! 
that  at  the  present  moment,  the  more  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia  can  give  a  deep  impres:^iun  that 
they  are  united  in  their  diplomatic  action,  the  more 
possible  will  it  be  to  count  upon  the  pres<arvati<m  of 
peace.  .  .  ." 

I  quote  the  following  from  King  Geor^  e's  telegram  in 
reply,  dated  August  1st : — 
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"...  I  am  penoMlly  uiipg  my  best  endeavoun 
with  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  of  Germany  towards 
finding  some  solution  by  which  actual  military  opera- 
tions  may  at  any  rate  be  postponeii,  and  time  be  thus 
given  for  calm  discussion  between  the  Powers.  I 
mtend  to  prosecute  these  efforts  without  intermission 
so  long  as  any  hope  remains  of  an  amicable  settlement. 
As  to  the  attitude  of  my  country,  erents  are  changing 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  future  develop- 
ments ;  but  you  may  be  asmred  that  my  Government 
will  continue  to  discuss  freely  and  frankly  any  point 
which  might  arise  of  interest  to  our  two  nations  with 
M.  Cambon." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Kins  George  adheres  to  the  stand- 
point of  his  Government,  that  every  endeavour  should  be 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that  all  efforts 
directed  to  this  end  should  be  discussed  with  France; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  bindi-  j;  pledge  should  be 
given  with  regard  to  a  definite  attituue  to  be  assumed  by 
Jskigland.  ^ 


Gbey's  Action  fob  Peace  on  August  Ist 

On  August  1st.  the  day  on  which  the  King's  despatch 
was  sent  off,  the  a  reneh  Government  were  still  completely 
m  the  dark  as  to  the  decision  of  the  English  Cabinet. 
The  whole  histonr  of  the  conflict,  and  the  r^  played  in  it 
by  France  and  Russia,  are  recapitulated  with  the  utmost 
justice  in  the  long  despatch  which  was  addressed  bv 
Viviani  to  Paul  Cambon  on  this  date  (Yellow  Book,  No. 
127).  and  which  was  sent  to  London  after  the  issue  of  the 
German  Ultimatum,  but  before  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Russia.  Viviani  enters  into  details  with  regard 
to  all  the  actions  and  proposals  of  Sazonof  in  the  interests 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace  ;  he  refers  to  Austria's  entrance 
at  the  last  hour  into  discussions  with  Russia  on  the  question 
at  issue,  notwithstandii^  the  moMisation  which  had  taken 
place,  and  he  emphasises  that  the  danger  comes  from 
Germany,  which  by  a  policy  of  ultimata  and  by  its  pro- 
clamaton  of  "  Knegsgefahr  "  has  compelled    France    to 
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mobilise  also.  Since,  however,  mobilisation  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  war,  the  Republic  would  continue  every  exertion 
to  bring  to  a  favourable  issue  the  negotiations  directed  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  Viviani's  note  concludes  with 
an  expression  of  his  conviction  that  if  war  should  nevCT- 
theless  break  out,  British  opinion  would  see  clearly  from 
which  side  aggression  comes,  and  that  it  would  realise 
the  strong  reasons  given  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  by  the  French 
Government  for  asking  for  armed  mtervention  on  the 
part  of  England  in  the  interests  of  the  future  of  the 
European  balance  of  power.  "Elle  (I'opinion  anglaise) 
saisirait  les  raisons  si  fortes  que  nous  avons  donn^  k 
Sir  Edward  Grey  pour  r^damer  une  intervention  arm^ 
de  TAngleterre  dans  I'int^ret  de  Tavenir  de  I'dquilibre 
europ^en." 

Be  it  observed,  "British  opinion  would  see  clearly," 
that  is  to  say,  "  it  has  not  yet  seen."  Thus  on  Augiut 
1st  puUic  opinion  in  England  had  in  no  way  expressed  itself 
in  favour  of  an  armed  intervention  by  Great  Britain, 
should  war  break  out  owing  to  Germany's  action.  As 
we  know  to-dav,  it  would  never  have  expressed  itself  in 
this  sense  if  the  question  of  Belgian  neutrality  had  not 
been  thrown  as  a  decisive  factor  into  the  scales.  Viviani's 
animated  plea  in  favour  of  English  intervention,  contained 
in  his  note  of  August  1st,  strikingly  contradicts,  with 
all  the  oth£r  evidence,  Helfferich's  assertion  that  this 
intervention  had  ahready  been  promised  on  July  29th. 

These  are  the  facts  which  are  beyond  dispute,  historically 
established,  proved  by  all  the  available  documents  alike; 
and  it  is  in  the  face  of  these  facts  that  Herr  Helfferich 
dares  to  advance  his  assertion  that  on  July  29th  the  dice 
had  already  been  cast  in  favour  of  war  by  England,  France 
and  Russia.     I  do  not  envy  Herr  Helfferich  this  discovery. 


On  the  afternoon  of  August  1st  it  is  known  that  the 
German  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  was  handed  by  ' 
Count  Pourtal^s'  to  Sazonof.  I  may  here  remark,  in 
F»ssing,  that  in  my  book  I  gave  5  p.m.  mid-European 
tune  as  the  hour  of  the  delivery  of  the  note,  in  accordance 
with  exhibit  26  of  the  German  White  Book.    The  Russian 
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and^  the  French  Books  agree  in  riving  the  time  as  7.10. 
Which  of  these  data  is  correct,  whether  we  are  concerned 
merely  with  a  different  calculation  of  time,  or  whether 
in  fact  two  different  times  are  indicated,  I  cannot  with 
certainty  determine.  In  discussing  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities (page  207  of  my  book)  I  was  concerned  with  the 
remarkable  contradiction  contained  in  the  White  Book, 
that,  whereas  on  the  one  hand  the  declaration  of  war  was 
dat»i  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  other  hand  move- 
ments of  Russian  troops  which  took  place  "  as  early  as  the 
afternoon  of  August  1st " — possibly  for  all  we  know  after 
6  o'clock — ^were  denounced  as  the  opening  of  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  I  did  not  feel  caUed  upon  to  weaken  the 
striking  opposition  involved  in  these  two  statements  in 
the  White  Book  by  taking  it  upon  myself  to  postpone 
until  a  later  hour  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  as 
given  by  Herr  von  Bethnuum  himself.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  Benin  Government  have  not  even  yet  corrected  the 
time  given  by  them,  and  they  have  thus  in  no  way  with- 
drawn the  charge  originally  urged  against  Russia,  that 
she  moved  troops  across  the  German  frontier  after  the 
declaration  of  war ! 

*•*•*♦ 

What  was  done  by  English  diplomacy  in  the  interests 
of  the  preservation  of  peace  on  the  very  day  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  ? 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  celebrated  document  which 
appears  as  No.  128  of  the  Blue  Book,  in  which  Lichnowsky, 
as  we  are  told,  complied  with  all  the  wishes  of  England, 
without  exception,  but  Grey,  hungering  for  war,  declined 
the  German  offers  and  continued  to  pivsue  the  path  of 
strife.  In  the  course  of  time  this  number  has  become  a 
subject  of  special  study,  more  particularly  in  England 
among  Grey's  opponents,  and  an  interestii^  light  has  also 
been  thrown  upon  it  by  more  recent  German  official 
publications.  I  propose  later  to  devote  a  special  chapter 
to  it,  and  in  the  present  connection,  where  I  am  merely 
concerned  with  the  demolition  of  Helfferich's  "  July  29th 
theory,"  I  may  restrict  myself  to  indicating  that  even 
No.  128  bears  complete  testimony  to  Grey's  desire  for 
peace.    Grey  had  received  the  evasive  German  answer 
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with  regard  to  Belgian  neutrality,  and  expressed  himself 
in  this  sense :  If  Gmnany  could  even  yet  only  see  her  way 
to  give  the  same  assurance  as  France,  it  would  materially 
contribute  to  relieve  anxiety  and  toision  in  England. 
He  felt  obliged,  however,  to  refuse  definitdy  any  promise 
to  remain  neutral;  England  must  keep  her  hands  free. 
Thus  even  here,  on  August  Ist,  we  still  encounter  the  policy 
of  the  tree  hand,  of  freedom  from  obligations  to  one  side 
01  the  other. 

Blue  Book,  No.  181.— In  his  telegram  to  Goschen,  Grey 
still  expresses  the  hope  that  even  yet  it/may  be  possible 
to  secure  peace,  if  only  a  little  respite  in  time  could- be 
sained  before  any  Great  Power  begata  war.  Information 
had  reached  London  from  Petrograd  that  Austria  was 
no^  ready  not  only  to  discuss  with  Russia,  but  to  accept 
a  certain  basis  of  mediation.  ^The  reference  here  is 
presumably  to  the  instructions  which  appear  as  Nos.  50 
and  51  of  the  Red  Book,  sent  by  Berchtold  to  Petrograd 
and  London  on  July  80th  and  81st.)  So  long  as  Austria 
and  Russia  were  ready  to  converse  the  position  was  not 
hopeless,  and  Grey  honed  that  the  German  Government 
would  make  use  of  the  above  Russian  communic;  ^  in 
order  to  avoid  further  tension.  "  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  carefuUy  abstaining  from  any  act  which  may 
prmpitate  matters." 

What  purpose  was  served  by  all  these  activities  and 
assurances  at  the  eleventh  hour,  if  the  dice  had  already 
been  cast  in  favour  of  war  on  July  29th  ? 

Blue  Book,  No.  188,  contains  Sazonof  s  final  proposals 
for  agreement,  which  I  shall  consider  more  fiilly  at  a  later 
stwe  in  dealing  with  the  Russian  efforts  for  peace. 

Blue  Book,  No.  184.— Poincar^  explains  to  Bertie,  the 
English  Ambassador,  the  necessity  for  the  imminent 
French  mobilisation,  as  an  answer  to  the  military  measures 
taken  by  Germany  on  the  preceding  day  ("  Kriegsgefahr," 
which  in  fact  amounted  to  mobilisation);  he  complains 
of  Germany's  violations  of  the  frontier,  emphasises  Russia's 
continued  efforts  for  peace,  and  renews  the  assurance  that 
the  French  Government  are  sinceiely  pacific,  and  do  not 
quite  despair  even  then  of  its  being  possible  to  avoid  war. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Herr  Helfferich  maintains  that 
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*5*,",*'HBfl^  '*^  **»«  *»»^'  "»  London  on  the  morninc 
of  July  29th  !  "  ^^ 

Blue  Book,  No.  185.— A  ttJt^am  from  Grey  to  Buchanai^ 
which  contains  a  new  reference  to  the  disposition  of  Austria 
in  favour  of  mediation  (the  contents  of  Red  Book,  No  51 
are  clearly  indicated).    The  effect  of  Austria's  acceptance 
would    be    that  Austrian  military  action  against  Serbia 
would  continue  for  the  present,  in  accordance  with  Count 
Berchtolds   declaration;    that   the   British   Govemtnent 
would   urge  upon  the   Russian  Government  to  stop  the 
mobilisation  of  troops  directed  against  Austria,  and  that 
Austria,  on    the    other    hand,  would    naturallv    cancel 
her  military  counter-measures  in  GaUcia.     Grey  instructs 
Buchanan  to  inform  M.  Sazonof  that  peace  might  still 
be  preserved  if  Russia  could  put  a  stop  to  her  mobSisation, 
haying  regard  to  Austria's  acceptance  of  mediation.    With 
this  note  addressed   by  Grey   to   Buchanan   should  be 
compared  Berchtold's  note  (Red  Book,  N      51)  which 
occasioned  Grey's  final   despairing  efforts      r  peace     I 
have  d^lt  fully  with  Berchtold's  note  in  my  book  (page 
M4).    This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Berchtold  at 
last  rrfers,  if  only  in  general  terms,  to  the  Conference 
id«  which  had  been  m  the  air  since  July  24th,  but  which 
had  hitharto  been  abruptly  declined  by  Germany  and 
Austria;  Vienna's  willingness,  however,  was  made  condi- 
tional on  so  many  clauses  and  reservations  that  I  considered 
n^self  justified  in  describing  Berchtold's  statement  as  "  a 
refusal  m  the  form  of  an  acceptance."    Count  Berchtold 
IS  prepared  to  "  entertain  "  Grey's  proposal  for  mediation. 
Thus  on  July  81st,  the  day  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
general   mobilisations,    of  the   German   proclamation   of 
Knegsgefahr,     of  the  German  Ultimata  to  Russia  and 
trance,  the  Austnan  Government  at  last  professes  its 
readiness  to      entertain  "  the  proposal  for  mediation  •  it 
does  not  state  that  it  will  accept  the  prot  osal     Austria 
stipulates  that  her  military  action  agamst  Sc  bia  should 
continue  to  take  its  course  ;  she  demands  that  the  Russian 
mobilisation  should  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  in 
return  she  undertakes  to  cancel  her  militarv  measures  in 
Gahcia.     The  essential  point  is  that  Austria,  untroubled 
by  the  thought  of  any  mediation  that  may  be  undertaken 
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by  the  Powers,  insists  on  continuing  her  war  aijunct 
Serbia.  All  these  clauses,  reservations  and  impossibilities 
were  of  no  effect,  even  at  such  a  time,  in  deterring  Grey  from 
seeldng  an  agreement  between  Vienna  and  'Pttt^pnd.  And 
all  this  was  done  by  the  man  who  on  July  29th  had  already 
sold  himself  neck  and  crop  to  his  partners  in  the  Entente  I 

Blue  Book,  No.  187.— On  the  same  day,  August  1st, 
Grey  twice  received  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Count 
Moudorff,  from  whom  he  received  information  of  the 
contents  of  Berchtold's  despatch  to  Count  Sz&p&ry  (Red 
Book,  No.  50)  and  in  particular  of  the  resumption  in 
Fetrograd  of  the  discussions  between  Sazonof  and  Sz&p&ry. 
Mensdorff  renewed  the  assurance  that  Austria  contemplated 
neither  an  infraction  of  Serbian  sovereignty  nor  the 
acquisition  of  Serbian  territory.  What  Austria's  desires 
were  in  a  positive  sense  was  not  revealed  to  the  English 
Secretary,  even  at  this  last  moment.  And  even  yet  the 
world  is  ignorant  on  this  point. 

Blite  Book,  No.  188. — A  long  discussion  between  Goschen 
and  Jaffow,  containing  an  exposure  of  the  absurdity  l^t 
although  Germany  was  not  directly  interested  m  the 
conflict  between  AustHa  and  Russia,  she  was  nevertheless, 
by  her  policy  of  ultimata,  urging  matters  to  war,  while  the 
two  cmef  participants  were  prepared  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  the  dispute.  Jagow  replies  that 
Germany  could  not  wait ;  she  had  the  speed  and  Russia 
had  the  numbers,  and  that  if  Russia  did  not  comply  with 
the  demands  contained  in  the  Ultimatum,  war  would  be 
inevitable. 

Blue  Book,  No.  189. — Report  from  Buchanan  to  Grey 
on  various  conversations  between  the  Tsar  and  the  German 
Ambassador,  and  between  Sazonof  and  the  Austrian, 
French  and  English  Ambassadors.  Sazonof  summarises 
the  development  of  the  crisis  owing  to  the  action  of 
Austria  and  Germany,  who  had  rendered  all  proposals 
for  peace  ineffective  by  evasive  replies,  or  had  refused  them 
altogether.  Sazonof  confirms  the  fact  that  his  second 
formula  of  agreement,  representing  an  amalgamation  of 
Grey's  formula  and  of  Sazonofs  first  formula  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Austrian  Government.  Sazonof  still 
adhered  to  this  formula,  so  long  as  German  troops  did 
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not  <^08s  the  frontier.  In  no  case  would  Russia  begin 
hostilities  first.  On  this  occasion  Sazonof  (in  the  last 
paragraph  of  No.  189)  made  a  further  proposal  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  in 
Buybook :  the  war,  he  thought,  might  even  yet  be  a  'oided, 
if  France  and  Germany  were  to  keep  their  armies  mobilised 
on  their  own  sides  of  the  frontier,  as  Russia  had  expressed 
her  readiness  to  do,  while  a  last  attempt  was  undertaken 
to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  crisis. 

This  last  attempt  made  by  Sazonof  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment is  in  consonance  with  Grey's  last  efforts,  to  w^h  I 
Sropose  to  return  in  the  special  discussion  of  No.  128. 
'or  the  present  purpose,  I  am  content  to  make  it  clear 
that  Grey  and  Sazonof  alike  were  making  desperate  efforts 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  even  on  the  day  on  which  Germany 
declared  war.  Herr  Helfferich,  however,  maintains  that 
as  early  as  the  morning  of  July  29th  the  dice  had  ahready 
been  cast  in  favour  of  war — and  who  knows  so  well  as  he  ? 
Blue  Book,  No.  141.— A  report  from  Bunsen  on  the 
desperate  situation  produced  by  the  German  Ultimatum 
to  Russia.  The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  has 
stated  that  Russia  had  no  intention  of  attacking  Austria. 
The  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna  is  spoken  of  as  having 
desired  war  from  the  first.  The  French  Ambassador 
intends  to  speak  earnestly  to  Count  Berchtold  on  the 
same  day  with  regard  +  j  the  extreme  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  ask  whether  proposals  to  sei  ve  as  a  basis  of 
mediation  from  any  quarter  are  being  considered  in  Vienna. 
There  is  great  anxiety  to  know  wluit  England  would  do, 
etc.  Thus  it  further  appears  that  Viennadso  was  ignorant 
of  England's  decisions  on  August  1st.  Herr  Hdfferich, 
however,  knows  that  three  days  previously  the  decision 
had  been  taken  in  favour  of  war. 


I  have  thus  arrived  almost  at  the  end  of  my  account 
of  the  English  efforts  for  peace.  Further  discussion  might 
be  superfluous.  He  who  wishes  to  see,  has  seen  enough. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  Herr  Helfferich  himself 
is  not  so  blind  as  he  affects  to  be.  Occasionally,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  documentary  evidence,  he  is  constrained 
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to  adjmt  the  resistance  offered  by  England  to  a  dedaration 
of  solidarity  with  Russia  and  ftance.  He  wiU,  however, 
concede  the  c(Hitinuance  of  this  resistance  up  to  the 
morning  of  July  S9th  only,  and  he  deduces  that  as  from 
that  moment  England  swung  round  into  line  with  her 
partners  in  the  Entente. 

At  a»t  Sir  Edwafd  Orey  offnred  •  onrtain  mearara  of  radstanoe 
to  the  pTCHura  exerted  by  Ruana  and  Fnmoe  for  an  immediate 
declaration  of  aoUdarity.  He  gave  hi.  entire  approval  to  the  explana- 
tion  given  by  Buohaoan  to  Sanuutf  m  July  Mth  (HeUferich.  pageST). 

Hdfferich  gives  himself  away  in  another  passage  on 
the  same  page,  in  admitting  that  Russia  andlVance 
desired  the  solidarity  of  EngUnd  only  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  danger  of  war :  ^^ 

RiMM^  and  French  diplomaoy  endeavoured  to  influence  Sir 
Edward  Qny  by  aaeerting  that  the  danger  of  the  situation  Uy  in  the 
fact  that  the  Gennan  Government  looked  upon  Enidand's  non- 
mtennention  a>  ». certainty ;  aa  won  as  England  took^  a  resolute 
attitude  on  the  side  of  Russia  and  IVance.  Germany  wo^d  exercise 
^IT^  /™  Austna-Hungaiy.  and  the  danger  of  war  would  be 
obviated  (Blue  Book.  No.  117).  Sir  G.  BuchaiSn  met  this  constantly 
mnimng  Mgument  m  a  very  apt  answer,  which  he  gave  to  M.  Saaonof 
on  July  27th :  Saeonof  was.  he  s^d.  mistaken  in  beUeving  that  such 

*  *T*1rl!I^  f^  *?•  ""^^  "^  P®**  i   "  *»»ei'  attitude  would 
merely  be  stiffraied  by  such  a  menace  "  (Blue  Book.  No.  44). 

Tlius  Helfferich,  in  this  passage,  expressly  admits  the 
contrary  of  what  is  the  basis  of  Eis  whole  argumentation. 
Tbis  basis  IS  that  it  was  Russia,  the  incendiary,  who,  out 
of  lust  of  conquest  and  from  the  "  impulse  to  achieve 
supremacy  m  the  Near  East "  (page  47),  desired  war  from 
the  outset.  She  resolved  on  war  on  receiving  a  promise 
from  France  that  she  would  participate  ;  France's  promise 
was  given  after  obtaining  an  assurance  of  England's 
support.    Russia  thus  endeavoured  to  assure  herself  of 

«f  ™??'^*«P*k'°"w  i5"?u^  *°u^  England /or  the  purposes 
of  war.  Such  is  Helffench's  thesis.  How  does  this  taUv 
with  his  confession  that  Russian  and  French  diplomacy 
desired  the  accession  of  England  to  exercise  pressure  on 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  thereby  to  remooe  the  danger 
of  war?  Truly,  the  power  of  Truth  is  so  great  that  even 
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the  conscious -defender  of  untruth  cannot  always  remain 
beyond  her  reach. 

HeUferich's  attempt  to  render  his  theory  of  a  conspiracy 
more  plausible  by  drawing  a  line  of  division  between  what 
occurred  before  and  after  July  29th  thus  also  rests  on 
ineffective  means.  If  up  to  July  20th  Petrograd  and 
Paris  desired  the  accession  of  London  in  order  to  remove 
the  danger  of  war  and  were  thus  themselves  disposed  to 
peace,  it  is  not  easv  to  comprehend  why,  as  ffom  the 
morning  of  July  29th,  their  inclinations  should  suddenly 
have  veered  from  peace  to  war,  and  why,  from  that 
moment,  the  accession  of  England  should  have  been  sought 
with  a  European  War  in  view.  Thus,  even  if  Grey,  in 
his  famous  conversation  with  Cambon  (No.  87),  had  made 
any  promise  to  the  other  partners  in  the  Entente  (which 
in  fact  he  did  not  do),  any  such  promise  could  only  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  wishes  (depressed  by  the 
other  parties.  These  wishes,  however — as  Helfferich  admits 
on  page  27 — ^were  directed  to  peace  and  not  to  war.  Thus 
here  also  the  Secretary  of  State  is  caught  in  his  own 
snare. 


Attitude   of  the   Enoush   Government   after   the 
Outbreak  of  War  between  Germany  and  Russia 

The  English  efforts  for  peace  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  Germany  and  Russia  thus  destroy  Helfferich's 
inference  of  guilt,  based  on  the  events  of  Ju.'y  29th; 
this  is,  !  owever,  even  more  marked  when  we  consider  the 
occurrences  between  August  1st  and  August  4th,  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  between  Germany  and  England. 

From  this  point  of  view  consideration  is  in  the  first 
place  due  to  the  British  promise  of  the  support  of  the 
Fleet  given  on  August  2nd  (Blue  Book,  No.  148),  and 
in  the  second  place  to  the  demands  contained  in  the 
English  Ultimatum  of  August  4th  with  reference  to 
Belgium  (Blue  Bo  J:,  No.  16^. 

If  it  is  corre  fc,  a.s  Helfferich  maintains,  that  "the 
assurance  of  England's  support  which  France  at  this 
time  (i.e.  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-German  war) 
endeavoured  by  every  means  to  obtain"  (Helfferich,  page 
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pport,  should  have  had  any  interest  in  obtaining 
from  Ei^land  an  assurance  of  a  restricted  support  by  sea 
only.  In  my  book  (pages  874-285)  I  have  gone  into  this 
question  at  considerable  length  and,  as  I  believe,  I  have 
snown  conclusively  that  the  En^ish  promise  of  August  Snd 
was 

!a)  A  conditional  promise  and 
b)  A  restricted  promise, 
t  was  conditional  on  certain  actions  of  the  German 
Fleet,  viewed  as  possible  continsoicies,  and  it  was  restricted 
to  the  assistance  of  the  British  Fleet.  To  avoid  repetition, 
I  refer  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  book  ending  willi  the 
following  sentence  (page  386) : 


"The  conditional  and  restricted  promise  of  con- 
tingent naval  support  is  a  convincing  argumenium  e 
CTntrario  in  support  of  the  fact  that  up  to  August  Snd 
iciore  extensive  promises  of  military  support  liad  not 
been  {riven  to  France  by  England.  For  this  reason 
the  English  declaration  was  greeted  with  great 
satisfaction  as  '  a  first  assistance  which  is  most 
valuable  to  us.'  ^  The  first  promise  of  assistance  was 
thus  the  conditional  and  r^tricted  promise  given  on 
August  2nd  i  This  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  assertion 
of  the  Chancellor  that  England  had  promised  fSrance 
her  assistance,  even  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  is  a 
lie." 


Equally  conclusive  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
incioents  which  took  place  between  England  and  Germany 
on  August  4th,  recited  in  Goschen's  report  of  August  8th 
(Blue  Book,  No.  160),  and  never  caUed  in  question  by  the 
authorities  in  Germany.  On  the  day  in  (]^uestion  Sir 
Edward  Goschen  had  four  conversations  with  German 
diplomatists,  not  counting  the  apologetic  visit  which 
Jf^w  paid  late  in  the  evening  in  connection  with  the 
street  incidents.  On  the  first  visit  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  the  afternoon,  he  asked  Herr  von  Jagow,  in  the 
name  of  the  English  Government,  whether  the  Imperial 
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Government  would  refrain  from  violating  Bdgian  neutrality. 
Herr  von  Jagow  answered  in  the  negative,  since  German 
troops  had  already  crossed  the  ^Igian  frmitier  that 
morning,  thereby  already  violating  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium.  Goschen  thereupon  observed  that  this  fml 
aeeompli  rendered  the  situation  exceedingly  grave,  and 
asked  whether  there  was  still  not  time  to  draw  back  and 
avoid  possible  consequences  which  both  sides  would 
deplore.    Herr  von  Jagow  replied  that  this  was  impossible. 

A  second  conversation  between  Goschen  and  Jagow 
took  place  later  in  ihe  afternoon  of  the  same  dav,  aMut 
7  o'clock,  after  Goschen  had  received  Grey's  ultimatum- 
telegram  (No.  159).  At  this  second  interview  Goschen 
stated  to  Herr  von  Jagow  that  he  had  been  instructed 
to  demand  his  passports  and  to  inform  him  that  the 
English  Government  would  take  all  steps  in  their  power 
to  uphold  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  if  Germany  failed  to 
give  the  assurance  by  12  o'clock  that  night,  that  they 
would  proceed  no  further  with  their  violation  of  the  Belgian 
frontier  and  that  they  would  stop  their  advance.  Herr 
von  Jagow  rqpretted  that  he  was  imable  to  give  any  other 
answer  than  that  which  he  had  given  at  the  previous 
interview.  The  British  Ambassador  gave  him  a  written 
summary  of  the  contents  of  Grey's  telegram,  and  drew 
attention  to  the  time  limit  (12  o'clock  midnight),  and  asked 
the  Secretarv  whether,  in  view  of  the  terribk  consequences 
which  would  necessarily  ensue,  it  were  not  possible,  even 
at  the  last  moment,  that  the  answer  to  be  given  by  Germany 
might  be  reconsidered.  Jagow  replied  that,  even  if  the  time 
given  were  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  the  answer  must 
remain  the  same.  Thereupon  Goschen  demanded  his 
passports. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  notorious  interview  between 
Bethmann  and  Goschen  took  place,  when  the  now  famous 
expression  about  the  "  scrap  of  paper  "  was  first  used. 
Bethmann  declared  that  the  advance  through  Belgium 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany,  while  Goschen 
claimed  that  it  was  equally  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  his  country  that  this  neutral  country  should  be  defended. 

Between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  an  interview 
took  place  between  Goschen  and  Zimmermann,  the  Under* 
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SecreUry  of  State,  when  the  ctmvena^on,  so  to  Bpeak 
turned  on  a  question  of  internatioBal  Uw,  whetho^e 
demand  for  pawpOTts  was  equivUent  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  To  this  Gojchra  having  regard  to  the  precise  in- 
structions of  the  English  Government,  was  oblignl  to  oive 
an  affirmative  answer,  at  any  rate,  in  the  owe  then  in 
point. 

I  have  puroosely  devoted  somewhat  greater  length  to 
the  account  of  these  occurrences  of  August  4th,  firstly,  in 
order  to  reftite  the  legend,  diculated  even  in  England  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Government,  to  the  effect  that  the 
English  Government  would  hare  entered  the  war  in  any 
case,  even  apart  from  the  vioUtion  of  Belgian  neutrality 
and.  •eoondly,  in  order,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  destrov 
H^CTich's  myth  that  England  had  already  promised  the 
French  her  support  eight  days  previously.    From  Goschen's 
account,  which  so  far  has  been  neither  impugned  nor 
•J2" »    ('**'?  *°3^  quarter,  it  is  incontestable  that  war 
with  England  could  have  been  avoided,  even  on  August 
4th  at  7  o  clock  in  the  evening,  if  Jagow  could  have  given 
a  declaration  which  need  not  have  contained  even  a  p<^tive 
engagement  to  withdraw  German  troops  from  Belgium,  but 
merely  a  promise  to  give  further  consideration  betore  the 
expiration  of  the  tune  fixed  in  the  Ultimatum  (midnight) 
to  the  answer  to  be  returned  by  Germany  to  the  EnSish 
demand.    If  Herr  von  Jagow  had  given  such  a  declarafion. 
the  German  Government  would  have  had  until  midniffht  to 
comply  with  the  English  requests,  and  if  these  had^been 
satished,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  England  to  enter 
the  war,  since  evenr  ground  for  her  participation  would  have 
been  removed.     War  against  France  hacf  already  been  de- 
clared on  the  evening  of  August  8rd.    Had  England  wished 
to  avail  herself  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  France  as 
a  reason  for  war  against  Germany,  the  English  Government 
would  have  been  bound  expressly  to  adduce  this  reason  as, 
in  fact,  has  been  done  in  those  declarations  which  have 
smce  taken  place  where  existing  wars  with  a  friendly  or 
alhed  State  have  in  most  cases  been  adduced  as  the  reason 
for  hostilities  by  the  party  declaring  war.     In  demanding 
m  their  Ultimatum  merely  that  Germany  should  desirt 
from  further  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  in  threaten- 
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»ng  S"  '"  ****  ®^*"'  '^  non-compliance  with  this  request, 
the  Eiwligh  Guverament  was  conunitted  to  this  reason  for 
war.  It  depended  on  Germany  to  see  that  this  reasop  was 
rendered  nugatory.  EnglancTs  entry  into  the  war  thus 
depended  on  Germany's  decisions;  had  the  German  troops 
eva(niated  Belgium,  there  would  have  been  no  war  with 
England.  This  is  incontrovertiUe  on  a  survey  of  the 
events  of  August  4th.  How  is  Herr  Helfferich,  however, 
to  rec(»cile  this  mcontrovertible  fact  with  his  assertion 
that  the  common  war  of  the  Entente  Powers  a|pdnst 
Germany  and  Austria  was  on  July  29th  ahready  a  settled 
affair  ?  Had  this  been  so,  had  France  and  Russia  obtained 
froin  England  any  binding  pledge  as  to  her  participation 
in  the  war,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  England  as 
late  as  August  4th  to  make  her  participation  dependent 
on  conditions,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  left  to  the  free 
will  of  Germany. 


The    Alleged    Fbknch    Pbomise    of    Assistance    to 
Russia  on  the  Evening  of  July  29th 

The  Governments  of  France  and  of  Russia  also  laboured 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  to  the  same  degree  and  with 
the  same  zeal  as  the  English  Government.  Hen  Helfferich 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  forged  an  inviolable  chain  of 
reasoning,  in  arranging  the  following  dates  in  sequence  : 

On  the  morning  of  July  29th  England  promised 
to  give  France  her  military  support. 

On  the  evening  of  July  29th  France  thereupon 
promised  to  give  Russia  her  military  support. 

From  the  evening  of  July  29th  the  plot  was  thus 
complete,  and  Russia,  supported  by  France  and 
England,  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  give  effect 
to  her  warlike  intentions.  "  The  question  of 
bringing  about  the  war  was  for  Russia  purely  one 
of  opportunity." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  English  pledge  of  assistance  given 
on  the  morning  of  July  29th,  so  also  Helfferich  construes 
the  Frencl^  pledge  of  assistance  with  the  same  startling 
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eerteinty,  whiah  is  aaain  in  invene  mtio  to  the  truth. 
"  On  th«  eventnf  ai  July  S9th,  neither  sooner  nor  later, 
France  gave  to  Russia  the  express  and  unconditional 
promise  ot  armed  suroort"  (page  2S).  We  can  but 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary  for  the  Interior 
detnnunes  the  dates  and  even  the  hours  at  the  different 
phases  ot  the  crime  with  all  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
qtiondam  bank  director  used  to  work  out  the  final  balance 
&  sbiUinfs  and  pence. 

Unfortunatdy,  in  this  case  his  accounts  do  not  agree. 

At  the  very  outset  I  would  observe  that  the  whole 
in^uiiy  into  France's  oledge  of  assistance,  and  its  deter- 
mination to  a  definite  day  and  hour,  strikes  me  as  entirely 
otiose.  It  i)  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
relation  betvem  France  and  Russia  was  not  an  Entente 
but  an  Alliance,  such  as  exists  between  Germany  and 
Austria.  Although  the  wording  of  the  IVeaty  of  Auianee 
between  Frsiice  and  Russia  is  not  known  to  us,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  matterof  course  th»t  this  treaty,  like  aa 
treaties  of  alliance,  can  impose  n«.  obligation  to  give 
support  in  a  war  of  aggression,  but  only  in  a  war  at 
defence,  or  at  least  in  a  war  in  which  aggression  has  been 
provoked  bv  the  other  side.  Even  the  Austro-German 
treaty  of  alliance  laid  no  obligation  on  the  two  States 
to  afford  each  other  support  in  aggressive  wars,  but  only 
in  defensive  wars,  or  in  those  wars  in  which  the  ally  may, 
it  is  true,  have  been  formally  the  aggressor,  but  had  beai 
compelled  by  his  opponent  to  assume  this  rdfc,  and  was 
thus  still  in  fact  acting  in  defence.  The  usual  formuht 
inserted  in  treaties  of  alliance  to  meet  the  latter  case  is 
to  the  following  effect : 

Exclusion  of  the  duties  of  alliance  in  cases  of  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  the  part  of  the  ally ;  on  the 
other  hand,  assistance  when  the  ally  is  attacked,  or 
when  he  is  compelled  to  assiune  formally  the  rdU  of 
aggressor  by  the  provocation  of  a  third  party. 

The  answor  to  the  question  whether,  in  a  partictilar 
case,  an  action  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  attack  or  a  provoca- 
tk)n  by  a  third  party,  or  a  wuiton  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  ally,  depends  on  the  circumstances  at  the  tune. 
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To  obviate  this  question  b(  ing  answered  in  an  urtfa\our- 
able  sense,  it  is  pradent  and  customary  in  the  HipJomatic 
preliminaries  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  war  for  the 
party  concerned  to  consult  her  ally  as  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken,  and  to  govern  her  actions  according  to  her  ally's 
counsel.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Government  by  whcnn 
these  inauiries  are  made  that  this  preliminary  interrogation 
of  her  ally  should  take  place,  and  that  it  should  be  repeated 
at  every  decisive  stage  in  order  that  her  ally,  should  war 
arise,  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  reUxt:  "You  never 
consulted  me  ;  you  have  tnus  undertaken  these  grave  steps 
on  vour  owii  responsibility  ;  if  you  had  asked  for  my  advice 
ana  tak«n  it,  war  would  not  have  corr  ^  about ;  I  am  there- 
fore imder  no  obligation  to  come  u>  your  assistance." 
The  procedure  thus  indicated,  of  consulting  an  ally,  was 
followed,  to  cite  one  instance,  between  Austria  and  Italy, 
in  the  summer  of  1918,  when  Austria,  as  is  shown  m 
Giolittii's  revelations,  ahready  entertained  the  intention  of 
attacking  Serbia,  a  course  <rf  action  which  might  have 
involved  the  danger  of  a  European  war. 

At  the  beginmng  of  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict  this 
procedure  was  also  adopted  between  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
*  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  apprai^rd  Germany 
of  this  conception  {i.e.  that  they  could  not  v*' ./  idly  any 
longer  this  agitation  across  the  border)  and  asked  for  our 
opinion."  Herr  von  Bethmann,  as  is  well  known,  agreed 
"  with  all  his  heart "  with  his  ally's  estimate  of  the  ntua- 
tJou — ^unmindful  of  Bismarck's  dictum  that  politics  should 
b  ■'  ix  matter,  not  of  the  heart,  but  only  of  the  understanding. 

i'imilar  action,  to  which  the  Orange  Book  and  the  Yellow 
L'v.  »K  bear  copious  testimony,  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
t.iien  between  France  and  Russia.  There  could,  how- 
ever, from  the  first  be  no  doubt  as  to  France's  duty  as 
an  ally,  in  the  event  of  the  Austro-Serbian  dispute  develop- 
ing mto  a  European  conflict.  The  German  Government 
themselves  never  doubted  that  a  European  war,  arising 
out  of  the  Serbian  conflict,  would  find  France  on  the  side 
of  Russia.  "As  we  know  the  obligations  of  France 
towards  Russia,  this  mobilisation  (i.e.  of  Germany)  would 
be  directed  against  both  Russia  and  IVamce  " — so  observed 
Count  Pourtalis  to  M.  Sazimof  as  early    as   July  26th 
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(White  Book,  page  408).  This  view  of  the  unconditioaal 
duty  devolvii^  on  France  in  the  case  in  question  as  ^ 
restdt  of  her  fiance  with  Russia  was  in  entire  agreemenw 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  it  is  in  marked  contradic- 
tion to  Helfferich's  assertion  that  "the  co-operation  of 
France  was  a  'priori  in  no  way  certain."  The  people  in 
Berlin  were  absslutely  certain  f  this  co-operation,  because 
they  were  conscious  that  the  diplomatic  and  military 
behaviour  of  Austria  towards  Serbia  coudlituted  an 
aggressive  action,  ail  that  therefore  all  the  European 
consequences  which  :aight  ensue  were  to  be  traced  to  the 
guilt  of  Austria  as  the  aggressor,  and  of  Germany  as  the 
accomplice,  if  not  the  instigator,  in  this  aggressive  act. 
The  character  which  the  war  thus  bore  as  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Germany  was  naturally 
strengthened  at  a  later  date  and  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  the  fact  that  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia  and 
th»is  provoked  the  European  conflagration. 

It  follows  that  when  the  French  Government,  in  the 
notes  quoted  by  Helfferich  with  so  much  gusto,  pramiseid 
the  Russian  Government  their  support,  they  did  something 
that  was  merely  a  matter  of  'wurse,  undesennng  of  any 
special  mention.  Amongst  those  who  have  mquured  into 
the  diplomatic  antecedents  of  the  war  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  one  who  has  attached  ai  y  weight  to  these  incon- 
siderable statements  of  the  French  Government.  Herr 
Helfferich,  however,  finds  that  he  needs  them  in  order  to 

grove  the  seauence  in  time  of  the  English  promise  to 
ranee  and  the  French  promise  to  Russia,  and  thus  to 
demonstrate  the  complete  guile  of  England  as  a  conspirator 
and  England's  responsibility  for  the  war. 

Herr  Helfferich  has  no  luck.  As  I  have  already  been 
able  to  demolish  the  legend  of  the  English  pledge  of 
support  given  on  the  mommg  of  July  29th,  so  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  difficulty  to  dispose  of  the  further  legend  of  the 
French  pledge  of  support  given  on  the  evening  of  July  29th. 
The  Fret  D}edge  of  support,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
only  at  r  of  course,  and,  further,  was  so  regarded  by 
Germany,  reached  Petrograd  long  before  July  29th; 
in  fact,  it  got  there  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  con- 
flict.    The  proof  of  thi^  is  found  in  Blue  Book,  No.  6, 
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in  a  conversation  which  Sazonof  had  with  Buchanan 
and  Paltologue  : 

.  .H"  ^^°^  AmbasBwlor  gave  me  to  understand  that  Fruioe  would 
fulfil  aU  the  obbgations  entaUed  by  her  allianoe  with  RuBsia.  If 
neoeauty  arose,  beudea  mipporting  BuMia  strongly  in  any  diplomatic 
negotiations.  .  .  .  French  Ambassador  and  M.  Sazonof  both  oon- 
Unued  to  press  me  for  a  declaration  of  complete  solidarity  <rf  his 
Majesty's  Government  with  French  and  Russian  Oovetiunents. 
....  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  language  held  by  Fretioh  Ambassador, 
tlut,  even  if  we  decline  to  join  them,  France  and  Russia  are  deter- 
mined to  make  a  strong  stand. 

This  document  of  July  24th  proves  unambiguously 
that  from  the  outset  France  was  resolved  to  fulfil  all  the 
obhgations  entailed  by  her  alliance  with  Russia,  that 
France  and  Russia  were  in  that  "  complete  solidarity  " 
which  they  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  from  England,  and  that 
they  were  determined  to  assume  a  firm  attitude,  even  if 
England  did  not  join  them.  This  took  place  on  July  84th. 
mat  do  you  say  to  that,  Herr  Helfferich  ?  How  does  this 
affect  your  celebrated  causal  and  temporal  nexus  in  the 
evente  of  July  29th  ?   All  the  later  statements  made  by 

•  .  ^*'"*'**  Gov«™™ent,  expressive  of  their  solidarity 
with  Russia,  were  merely  designed  to  confirm  the  stand- 
point assumed  as  far  back  as  July  24th,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum.  These 
later  confirmations  were  devoid  of  any  substantial  impor- 
tant, and  were  only  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
leading  French  statesmen,  Poincarl  and  Viviani  who 
were  still  absent  from  Paris  on  July  24th,  had  arrived 
home  on  July  29th. 

It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  any  connection  between  these 
later  confirmations  of  the  solidarity  between  France  and 
Russia  and  an  English  pledge  of  support,  which,  in  any 
case,  I  have  already  proved  to  have  been  non-existent. 
This  fable  is  sufficiently  contradicted  by  turning  up 
No.  101  of  the  Yellow  Book,  in  whirh  Viviani  writes  to 
Petrograd  and  London,  on  July  80th  :  "  France  is  resolved 
to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  her  alliance,"  but  in  the 
preceding  sentence  he  emphasises  Sazonof  s  desire  that 
England  should  without  delay  take  up  her  position  on 
the  side  of  Russia  and  France  ("  la  Russie  .  .  .  considire 
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comme  d&irable  (jue  TAngleterre  se  joigne  sans  perdre 
de  temps  k  la  Russie  et  4  la  France.")  Thus  on  July  80th 
Sazonoi  still  regards  it  as  desirable  that  England  should 
join  the  Entente  Powers,  but  on  the  29tb-^and  it 
Helfferich  who  says  so— England  had  ahreiuiy  done  so. 


IS 


Thus  stone  by  stone  Helfferich's  edifice  can  be  demolished 
and  levelled  to  the  ground. 

For  example,  No.  58  of  the  Orange  Book  is  for  Helfferich 
of  paramount  importance  because  this  note  from  Sazonof, 
the  last  of  those  dated  July  29th  and  obviously  despatched 
late  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  conveys  the  thanks  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  the  French  Gkivemment  for 
their  lull  support,  and  in  Hdfferich's  view  represents 
the  final  point  of  the  chain  drawn  from  London  to  Paris, 
and  thence  to  Petrograd.  "  The  bullet  which  had  left 
the  barrel  in  London  on  the  morning  of  July  29th,  hit 
the  mark  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  same  evening!  The 
immediate  consequence  is  the  telegram  by  which  M. 
Sazonof  instructs  M.  Isvolsky  to  express  to  the  French 
Government  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  the  declaration  of  unconditional  armed  support "  ^ 
(Orange  Book,  No.  58). 

I  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  interrupt  the  flight  of 
this  bmlet ;  for  in  the  first  place,  as  has  been  proved,  no 
bullet  left  the  barrel  in  London  that  morning,  and,  secondly, 
what  is  alleged  to  have  arrived  in  Petrograd  that  evening 
had  long  before  been  made  manifest  there.  It  was 
apparent  in  the  statement  made  by  Paltologue  to  Sazonof 
on  July  24th,  and  from  that  date  it  runs  through  a  series 
of  declarations  made  by  Bienvenu-Martin,  the  acting 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  finally  it  is  evident  after  Viviani's 
return  in  the  declarations  made  in  Paris  in  the  course 
of  July  29th  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  M.  IsvoLky  (Orange 
Book,  No.  55) : 

Viviaai  haa  juat  coufinued  to  me  the  freuoh  Covenunent'a  firm 
determiuatioa  to  act  in  concert  with  Buasis.  This  determination 
is  upheld  by  all  claaaea  of  society  'vnd  by  the  political  parties,  includ- 
ing the  Badical  Socialists  who  have  just  addressed  a  resolution  to 


[Official  English  translation.] 
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the  OovaninMiit  expreesing  the  absolute  oonfideace  and  the  patriotio 

SS?Skn»  &*^^-  •  .•  •  He  added  (in  hiH  oonveS^tKth 
Baron  Sohfan)  that  France  sincerely  desired  peace,  but  that  she  was 
determined  at  the  same  time  to  act  in  complete  harmony  with  her 
AUiee  and  friends  and  that  he.  Baron  von  Sohon.  ^g^t  have 
oonvmced  himself  that  this  determination  met  with  theWme^t 
approval  of  the  country.  wuruioas 

So  it  was  not  late  in  the  evening  through  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Petrograd  that  M.  Sazonof  first  received 
confirmation  of  French  support  (Orange  Book,  No.  58) ; 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  at  some  hour  which,  of  course 
IS  not  known,  Viyiani  had  already  given  Isvolsky  this 
assurance,  which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  in  no  way  contained 
anythu  ^  ,.  but  was  merely,  as  has  been  observed,  a 

repetition  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  what  had  already  been 
unambiguously  expressed  by  the  Minister  acting  in  his  place. 
**♦♦♦» 
A  reference  to  this  fact  is  in  itself,  I  believe,  sufficient 
to   «atch   out  Herr  Helfferich's   bullet.    But   a  further 
point  must  be  indicated.     On  what  grounds  does  Viviani 
racplain  his  unhesitating  decision  to  side  with  Russia? 
S^lfSi"""  ?  by  saying  that  the  French  Government's 
declaration  of  solidarity  with  Russia  is  supported  bv  all 
classes  m  France,  and  is  approved  by  the  pofitical  parties, 
including  the  Radical  Socialists,  who  harfjust  address«3 
a  resolution   to   the  Minister  expressing  their  absolute 
confidence  and  their  patriotic  sentiments:    The  whole 
country,  remarked  Viviani  to  Herr  von  Schon,  warmly 
approved  the  attitude  of  the  Government.    It  is  impossible 
to  find  anywhere  in  these  or  in  any  of  Viviani's  further 
declarations  a  single  word  in  support  of  the  view  that 
an  Endlish  pledge  of  support  had  influenced  the  decisions 
ur    .•     "  •    Government.     These  decisions  rested  on  the 
pbligafaons  involved  in  her  alliance  with  Russia,  on   the 
interests  of  I  ranee,   as  these  were  understood  by  the 
Goveminent,  and  on  the  general  approval  of  the  country. 
France  desired  peace  and  laboured  for  peace.    In  this 
respect  her  action  was  completely  in  harmony  with  that 
of  Russia,  but  she  was  resolved  to  take  her  stand  by  the 
side  of  Russia,  should  the  common  endeavours  for  peace 
be  shipwrecked  on  the  opposition  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
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This  is  the  meaaiotf  of  Isvolsky's  note  to  Sazonof  of 
July  29th  (Orange  Book,  No.  55).  It  is  to  these  declara- 
tions of  the  French  Government,  which  were  also  expressed 
by  Pal^olocue,  the  Ambassador  in  Petrograd,  that  Sazonof  s 
telegram  (Onmge  Book,  No.  58)  has  reference.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  connection  between  this  Franco-Russian 
interchange  of  notes  and  the  decisions  of  Ensland  which 
at  that  tmie  were  still  entirely  uncertain.  The  construc- 
tion of  such  a  connection  is  an  edifice  artfully  reared  by 
Helfferich,  which  pitifully  crumbles  before  the  breath  of 
criticism. 

When  at  the  end  of  his  telegram  (No.  58)  Sazonof 
particularly  mentions  that  the  declaration  of  the  French 
Government "  in  the  existing  circumstances  ...  is  especi- 
ally valuable  to  us,"  the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid,  not  on 
the  "  declaration  "  itself,  but  on  **  the  existing  circum- 
stances." The  European  situation  had,  in  fact,  become 
very  acute  on  the  evening  of  July  29th ;  war  had  been 
begun  against  Serbia,  a  diplomatic  rupture  had  taken 
place  between  Austria  and  Russia;  Grey's  Conference- 
proposal  had  been  declined  by  Germany  and  Austria; 
Austria  had  mobilised  two  army  corps  against  Russia,  apart 
from  those  mobilised  against  Serbia,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this  mobilisation  and  of  the  invasion  of  Serbik  she  had 
occasioned  the  Russian  partial  mobilisation.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  pressure  brought  upon  her,  Germany  had  pro- 
posed no  form  in  which  the  mediation  of  the  four  Powers 
would  be  agreeable  to  her,  but  had  threatened  Russia  that, 
in  the  event  of  her  undertaking  any  preparatory  military 
measures,  Germany  would  proceed  to  coimter-mobilisation 
(July  26th,  White  Book,  page  408).  This  threat  had  been 
repeated  on  July  29th  by  Count  Pourtal^s  (Orange  Book, 
No.  58).  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  July  29th, 
the  great  consultation  between  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers  and  Generals  took  place  at  Potsdam,  and  in 
the  evening,  after  returning  from  Potsdam,  the  Chancellor 
made  his  famous  bid  for  the  neutrality  of  England.  Thus 
on  the  evening  of  July  29th  the  situation  had  become 
seriously  acute,  and  precisely  at  such  a  moment  it  must 
have  been  valuable  to  Sazonof  to  receive  from  Viviani 
the  renewal  of  the  French  promise  of  support.    This, 
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and  nothing  else,  is  the  significance  of  the  concluding 
sentence  of  Sazonof  s  note.  And  this  at  once  dispose  s  of 
the  inference,  drawn  from  this  final  sentence,  that  a  secret 
Anglo-Franco-Russian  conspiracy  existed. 

What  did  the  French  Government  do  for  the 
Maintenance  op  Peace  ? 

Herr  Helfferich  also  seeks  to  prove  this  secret  conspiracy 
by  preferring  the  following  charge  against  the  French 
Government  : 

"In  no  document  in  the  French  Yellow  Book, 
and  equally  in  none  in  the  Russian  Orange  Book  or 
in  the  English  Blue  Book,  is  there  any  evidence  that 
France  at  any  stage  ventured  to  advise  the  Russian 
Government  seriously  in  the  sense  of  peace  "  (page  22). 
This   charge   had   already    been    brought   against   the 
French  Government  by  Herr  von  Bcthmann  in  his  com- 
munication of  December,  1914,  but  has  been  conclusively 
refuted  by  me  (see  my  book,  pages  298-815)  by  reference 
to  the  diplomatic  records.     The  charge  is,  indeed,  out- 
rageous, and  is  so  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  truth  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  a  deliberati  falsification. 
That    the    French    Government    were    slothful    in    the 
cause  of   peace   is  a  lie,  the  enormity  of  which  could 
only  be  demonstrated  by  transcribing  the  whole  of  the 
Yellow  Book  from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  last  number,  which  relates  to  occurrences 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.     In  fact,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  conflict  she  did  nothing  but  work  for 
peace  by  all  the  means  which  her  Alliance  with  Russia 
and  her  Entente  with  England  placed  at  her  disposal. 

Acting  in  co-operation  with  Russia  and  France,  the 
French  Government  asked  for  a  prolongation  of  the 
time-limit  fixed  in  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  in  order  to 
inquire  into  the  Austrian  grievances,  and  to  be  in  a  position 
to  move  Serbia  to  the  utmost  limit  of  conciliation.  The 
extension  of  the  time-limit  was  refused.  Nevertheless,  the 
French  efforts  in  Belgrade  took  place  and  met  with  success. 
Grey's  Conference-proposal  was  forthwith  accepted  by 
France  and   its  acceptance  was  zealously  urgw   in  all 
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the  capitals  of  Europe.  It  was,  indeed,  unnecessary  to 
exercise  pressure  in  Petrograd,  since  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment from  the  outset  had  accepted  Grey's  idea  in  any 
conceivable  form,  and  had  declared  themselves  ready  to 
stand  aside  and  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the 
four  disinterested  Powers. 

Direct  discussions  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd  received 
the  heartiest  support  and  encouragement  from  the  French 
Government. 

The  acceptance  of  Grey's  formula  of  agreement  of 
July  29th  was  recommended  in  Petrograd,  and  it  was  by 
Viviani's  efforts  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  bridge 
over  the  remaining  difference  between  Grey's  formula 
and  Sazonofs  first  formula  of  July  80th.  These  efforts 
were  also  successful,  and  led  to  Sazonofs  second  formula 
of  July  81st  (Yellow  Book,  Nos.  112  and  118 ;  Orange 
Book,  Nos.  60  and  68  ;  Blue  Book,  Nos.  120  and  182). 

The  resumption  of  direct  discussions  between  Vienna 
and  Petrograd  was  not  only  welcomed  in  Paris  with  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  as  a  new  ray  of  hope  for  peace,  but 
was  most  zealously  encouraged  by  the  French  diplomatists 
in  Vienna  and  Petrograd  (Yellow  Book,  Nos.  104,  114, 
120,  125,  127,  etc.,  etc.) 

This  active  co-operation  in  all  the  attempts  at  mediation 
was  accompanied  by  the  continuous  exertion  of  a  moder- 
ating influence  on  her  Russian  Ally.  Anyone  who  follows 
the  indefatigable  activity  of  Bienvenu-Martin  up  to 
July  29th  and  of  Viviani  after  his  return  on  that  day, 
anyone  who  reads  the  notes  of  the  French  ministers  and 
diplomatists  printed  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
chapters  of  the  Yellow  Book,  will  be  astounded  at  the 
hardihood  of  those  German  historians  who  dare  to  portray 
the  warm  French  desires  for  peace  as  merely  tactical 
movements  devised  to  deceive  and  restrain  Germany 
until  the  final  completion  of  the  war  conspiracy  (see 
Helfferich,  page  22).  * 

'  [The  passage  referred  to  appears  as  follows  in  the  official  English 
translation :  "  We  should  be  just  as  well  entitled  to  suspect  that 
such  wishes  as  were  at  all  expressed  tended  rather  to  secure  the 
necessary  time  and  detain  Germany  until  the  military  help  of  England 
could  be  secured."] 
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I  have  already  cited  in  my  book  a  number  of  conspicuous 
instances  of  the  success  of  French  influence  on  Petrograd 
(see  Yellow  Book,  Nos.  86,  86,  91,  101,  102,  112,  118,  114, 
116,  117,  120,  121,  123,  127.  etc.).  Everywhere  the  en- 
courajirement  of  practical  peace  proposals  is  accompanied 
by  exhortations  to  the  Russian  Government  to  restrain 
themselves,  and  to  do  nothing  in  the  defence  of  their 
own  interests  which  might  render  the  crisis  more  acute 
and  fiimish  Germany  with  a  pretext  for  a  total  or  partial 
mobilisation.  "I  therefore  think  it  woidd  be  well," 
writes  Viviani  on  July  80th  to  Pal^ologue,  his  Ambassador 
at  Petrograd,  "  that,  in  taking  any  precautionary  measures 
of  defence  which  Russia  thinks  must  go  on,  she  should  not 
immediately  take  any  step  which  may  offer  to  Germany 
a  pretext  for  a  total  or  pM*tial  mobilisation  of  her  forces  *' 
(Yellow  Book,  No.  101).  The  success  which  attended 
this  advice  may  be  traced  in  Sazonofs  communication 
to  Paltologue  that  the  Russian  general  staff  had  suspended 
all  measures  of  military  precaution  "  so  that  there  should 
be  no  misunderstanding  "  (Yellow  Book,  No.  102,  July 
80th).  Sazonof  added  to  this  communication  disquieting 
information  received  concerning  German  militanr  prepara- 
tions, but  at  the  same  time  gave  the  assurance  that  Russia 
would  nevertheless  continue  in  her  efforts  towards  concilia- 
tion. He  concluded  with  the  words :  "  I  shall  continue 
to  negotiate  until  the  last  moment." 

On  July  80th  Pal^ologue  submitted  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  Sazonofs  first  formula  of  agreement  which 
Count  Pourtal^s  promised  to  support  in  Berlin.  Sazonofs 
idea  was  that  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal  by  Austria 
would  have,  as  a  logical  corollary,  the  opening  of  a  dis- 
cussion by  the  Powers  in  London,  Paltologue's  report 
closes  with  the  words  :  *'  The  Russian  Government  again 
show  by  their  attitude  that  they  are  neglecting  nothing 
in  order  to  stop  the  conflict "  (Yellow  Book,  No.  108). 

YeUcw  Book,  No.  104.— Dumaine,  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor in  Vienna,  reports  on  July  80th,  with  regard  to  the 
resumption  of  direct  discussions  between  Vienna  and 
Petrograd :  Bunsen,  the  English  Ambassador,  without 
considering  it  necessary  to  inquire  in  London,  at  once 
declared  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  Sch6b<^ko  that  the 
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English  Govemment  would  entirdy  approve  of  the  new 
procedure,  and  Seh^Mko  assured  his  English  and  French 
colleagues  that  his  Government  would  take  a  much 
broader  view  of  the  Austrian  demands  on  Serbia  than 
was  generally  supposed.  Russia  had  a  sincere  desire, 
as  he  had  also  declared  to  Count  Berchtold,  that  an 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  two  Empires  should  be 
reached. 

YeUow  Book,  No.  109.— An  interview  between  Jules 
Cambon  and  Jagow.  Cambon  inquires  whethn  Jagow 
had  in  the  meantime,  in  accordance  with  Grey's  wishes, 
suggested  any  form  of  mediation  which  would  be  agreeable 
to  Germany.  Jagow  gives  an  evasive  reply.  Ke  refers 
to  Russian  mobilisation  against  Austria, "  and  to  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  Heads  of  the  German  Army  to 
secure  that  mobilisation  should  also  take  place  on  the 
part  of  Germany.  ^ 

Yellow  Book,  No.  112. — ^A  communication  from  Viviani 
to  his  Ambassadors  accredited  to  the  Great  Powers 
(July  8l8t).  In  my  book  (page  800)  I  have  ah-eady  fully 
discussed  this  note,  which  proves  beyond  doubt  that 
the  most  enercetic  endeavours  were  made  by  France  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  that  in  this  case  also  (the  amal- 
gamation of  Grey's  and  of  Sazonof  s  formulc  of  agreement), 
these  efforts  were  rewarded  by  success  (see  Y^ow  Book, 
No.  118). 

It  strikes  one,  indeed,  as  in  the  highest  degree  peculiar 
when  we  find  the  same  charge  made  on  the  German 
side,  by  Herr  von  Bethmann  as  well  as  by  Herr  Helf- 
ferich,  that  the  French  Government  did  nothing  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  If  the  whole  of  the  Yellow  Book 
were  lost,  ^vith  the  exception  of  despatches  No.  112 
and  No.  118,  these  would  in  themselves  prove  that 
the  French  Government  did  a  hundred  times  more  for 
peace  than  can  be  deduced  in  favour  of  the  German 
Government  from  the  whole  of  the  47  pages  of  the  German 
White  Book.  I  have  already  referred  in  my  book  to  the 
unceasmg  activity  displayed  by  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office 
m  the  capacity  of  a  postman,  bearing  communications  to 
and  fro  between  London  and  Vienna.  Nowhere  in  the 
German  or  Austrian  publications  do  we  anywhere  find 
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a  really  intenfive,  exhaustive,  detailed  diacuari  1  of,  and 
ccMmeration  in,  the  proposals  for  union  which  issued  f^om 
the  Entente  Powers.  Berlin  "  passes  on,"  Berlin  "  submiti 
for  consideration,"  Berlin  "transmits,"  at  the  utmost 
Berlin  "  counsels  "  a  certain  course  in  Vienna.  But  Beriin 
never  demand$  anything,  Berlin  never  declares  that  should 
her  demand  be  refiised,  she  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  matter.^  Berlin  never  exerts  herself  to  make  positive 
proposals  for  agreement,  to  outline  formulse  for  an  under- 
standing, to  propose  procedure  such  as  she  was  requeated 
to  suggest  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  accepted 
in  advance.  Berlin  never  actively  co-operates,  but  always 
and  everywhere  assumes  a  purely  negative  standpoint, 
receiving  proposals  and  either  declining  them,  passing 
them  on,  or  simply  burying  them  in  silence. 

It  is  curious  to  trace,  in  contrast  with  this,  the  activity 
shown  by  French  ministers  and  diplomatists,  such  as  Bien- 
venu-Martin,  Viviani,  Paul  and  Jules  Cambon.  Any- 
one who  reads  Nos.  85,  92,  95,  96,  97,  98,  101,  108,  104, 
108,  109,  110,  112,  118,  114,  120,  121,  125,  127,  and  other 
items  in  the  Yellow  Book  and  compares  the  wealth  of 
their  contents,  manifesting  activity  and  energy  at  every 
stage,  with  the  barren,  threadbare  despatches  of  the 
Gennan  Government,  restricted  to  short  formulse  of 
criticism  or  refusal,  will  be  persuaded  that  the  really 
fruitful  peace  activity,  even  though,  ^as  !  it  was  unsuccess- 
ful, was  on  the  side  of  France  and  her  partners  in  the 
Entente,  and  not  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  her  Ally. 

Even  on  August  1st,  that  is  to  say  after  the  despat^i  of 
the  two  Ultimata,  Viviani,  in  his  circular  despatch  which 
covers  more  than  a  page,  is  at  pains  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
pitious resumption  of  direct  discussions  between  Vienna 
and  Petropraa,  to  Sazonofs  proposal  that  the  pourparlers 
should  taKe  place  in  London  with  the  participation  of 
the  Powers  (avec  la  participation  des  Puissances)  and  the 
(ibvious  condition  of  these  negotiations,  namely,  that 
all  the  Powers  should  put  a  stop  to  their  military  prepara- 

'  I  have  already  referred  above  to  the  mstruotiona  to  Tschinchky 
produced  by  Bethmr-jui  in  August,  1016,  and  November,  1916,  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  two  Gennan  White  Books.  To 
these  I  will  return  in  a  !at«r  pa-'.sagR. 
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tion,  in  which  Rusgia  was  prepared  to  aoquieaee  (puiique 
la  RuMie  a  accepM  la  proposition  anglaise  qui  implique 
un  arr£t  dea  prAparatifs  militaires  de  toutes  les  Puiaiances). 
On  the  other  hand,  ^viani  refers  with  much  anxiety 
to  the  attitude  of  Germany,  which  had  clearly  wished  for 
war ;  Herr  von  Sch6n,  in  delivering  the  German  Ultimatum 
on  the  previous  evening,  had  alroidy  asked  that  arrange- 
ments  should  be  made  for  him  personally,  and  he  had 
already  put  the  archives  of  the  Embassy  in  safety  (YeUow 
Book,  No.  120). 

Another  document  which  merits  the  closest  attention 
is  Viviani's  circular  despatch  of  Aiuust  Ist  (Yellow  Book, 
No.  125),  in  which  he  describes  the  visit  paid  by  Herr 
von  Schfin  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  French  reply  to  the  German  Ultimatum. 
Although  at  that  moment  every  hope  of  peace  had  faded — 
an  hour  later  the  Ultimatum  to  Russia,  to  which  only  a 
negative  answer  could  be  given,  was  due  to  expire,  and 
war  therefore  might  follow— nevertheless,  Viviani  once 
more  put  before  the  German  Ambassador  the  last  phases 
of  the  peace  transactions  :  the  Anglo-Russian  formule  of 
agreement;  the  final  readiness  of  Austria  to  discuss  the 
substance  of  the  question  at  issue;  the  conciirrence  of 
Russia  in  the  cessation  of  military  preparations,  should 
the  Anglo-Russian  proposals  for  agreement  be  accepted, 
etc.  And  as  against  aJl  these  prospects  and  possibilities 
of  peace,  the  French  Ambassador  placed  the  attitude  of 
Germany,  which  could  not  but  compromise  the  cause 
of  peace  beyond  salvation.  Even  at  this,  the  most 
critical  of  all  moments,  Herr  von  Schon  was  again  con- 
-trained  to  empty,  evasive  answers.  Yet  this  did  not 
prevent  Viviani  from  writing  to  his  Ambassadors  :  "  How- 
ever, we  must  not  neglect  the  possibilities  and  we  should 
not  cease  to  work  towards  an  agreement."  (II  ne  faut 
pas  les  (possibilit^s)  n^gliger  cependant  et  nous  ne  devons 
pas  cesser  de  travailler  h  un  arrangement.) 

In  his  despatch  of  the  same  day  (No.  127)  addressed  to 
Paul  Cambon,  Viviani  can  honestly  assert  that  France 
had  never  ceased,  in  co-operation  with  England,  to  advise 
moderation  at  Petrograd  and  that  this  advice  had  been 
listened  to.    (La  France  n'a  cess6  de  donner,  d'accord 
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avec  FAngleterre,  des  conseils  de  moderation  k  Peters- 
bourg ;  ces  conseils  ont  M  ^cout^s.)  Viviant  sets  out 
in  detail  the  Anglo-French  activity  in  Petrograd  and  the 
success  attributable  to  their  efforts.  He  explains  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  reconcile  the  last  formulc  of  Grey  and 
Sazonof  and  the  most  recent  declaration  of  Austria,  and 
he  again  gives  an  assurance  that  France  is  determined, 
in  co-operation  with  England,  to  work  to  the  very  end 
for  the  realisation  of  peace.  ("La  France  est  r^solue 
k  poursuivre  jusqu'au  bout,  avec  TAngleterre,  la  realisa- 
tion de  cet  accord  .  .  .  nous  continuerons  k  travailler, 
avec  I'Angleterre,  au  succis  de  ces  pourparlers  .  .  .  le 
gouvemement  de  la  Ripublique  multipliera  ses  efforts 
pour  faire  aboutir  les  n^gociations.") 

This  despatch,  written  just  before  the  German  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Russia,  is,  so  to  speak,  the  swan-song 
of  France's  efforts  for  peace,  which  were  inevitably  bound 
to  come  to  an  end  with  the  outbreak  of  war  Detween 
Germany  and  Russia.  These  efforts  for  peace  are  a  his- 
torical fact,  documentarily  supported.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  these  efforts,  that  he  should  read  the 
documents.  To  denv  these  efforts  is  to  falsify  truth. 
Seven  passages   in  the  Yellow  Book   supply  the  petty 

Reddling  points  which  Herr  Helfferich  rakes  out  to  prove 
is  untenable  thesis  that  France  from  the  outset  was 
concerned  not  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  only 
to  gain  the  military  support  of  England  for  the  purpose 
of  a  joint  attack  on  the  Central  Powers ;  these  seven 
passages  from  the  Yellow  Book  may  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  official  defender  of  Germany  in  arranging  the  facts 
in  a  prejudiced  light,  but  tHcy  cannot  impair  the  over- 
whelming convincing  power  of  the  complete  conspectus 
of  French  activity,  as  revealed  in  the  129  numbers  of  the 
Yellow  Book. 

In  his  embarrassment,  Herr  Helfferich  turns  to  the 
conversations  which  took  place  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
between  Herr  von  Schon  and  the  officials  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  when  discussions  "  '  re  first  opened  on  the  crisis — 
conversations  which  I  ha\f  already  examined  in  my  book 
(page  295,  etc.)    The  French  Government  was  more  than 
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jttttifled  in  their  rcAisal  to  ocerdse,  in  common  with  Oer> 
many,  any  prenure  on  Ruiiia,  so  kms  ai  Gennany  reftiied 
to  exercise  a  similar  pressure  on  Vienna.  Russia  had 
already  exercised  to  the  utmost  her  influence  in  Belgrade 
in  obtaining  the  submissive  Serbian  Note;  Russia  had 
remained  quiet  when  Austria,  notwithstanding  the  sub* 
mission  of  Serbia,  broke  off  diplomatic  relations;  from 
the  outset  Russia  had  expressea  her  readiness  to  accept 
the  mediati<Hi  of  the  four  disinterested  Powers;  Russu 
was  equftll}^  prnwred  to  enter  into  direct  discussions 
with  Austria.  What  more  could  Russia  do?  What 
pressure  was  it  suggested  should  still  be  brought  to  bear 
on  Russia?  It  was  only  on  Austria  that  pressure  was 
required — that  was  the  onlv  essential  point.  This,  how- 
ever, Gennany  refused,  looking  at  the  question  from  her 
narrow  point  of  view  that  the  conflict  must  be  localised. 
The  behaviour  of  Bienvenu-Martin  towards  Herr  von 
Schdn  was  more  thart  justified,  as  was  also  the  objection 
of  the  Foreign  Office  'u  Paris  to  a  Press  publication  which 
falsified  the  facts  and  feigned  a  solidanty  in  the  means 
of  peace  which  in  fact  did  not  exist. 

it  is  imnecessary  at  this  stage  to  inquire  whether 
Germany  at  that  time  had  still  peaceful  intentions.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  of  the  lawyer  of  whom  it  was  said 
"Attorney  Brown  is  an  entirely  honest  man  —  but  —  it 
cannot  be  proved."  The  peace  intentions  of  Germany 
are  also  impatient  of  any  kind  of  demonstration.  Against 
the  existence  of  such  intentions  there  is  the  eloquent 
fact  that  Germany  offered  a  stiff-necked  resistance  to  all 
the  means  proposed  for  arriving  at  an  understanding. 
To  the  remark  of  Bienvenu-Martin  that,  if  Germany 
concurred  in  Grey's  proposal,  the  four  Powers  could 
intervene  jointly  in  Vienna  and  Petrograd,  Herr  von 
Schdn  entrenched  himself  behind  his  lack  of  instructions, 
and  did  not  go  beyond  his  proposal  of  common  Franco- 
German  pressure  on  Petrograd  (Yellow  Book,  Nos.  36 
and  56),  which  the  French  Minister  was  as  a  matter  of 
course  bound  to  refuse.  It  surpasses  belief  and  shows 
the  utter  impossibility  of  getting  any  evidence  of  weight 
that  Herr  Helfferich  should  discuss  the  quite  trivial 
question  of  the  Franco-German  Press  notice  Uutm^out  a 
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le  page,  while  devoting  ie«rcel>;  m  much  as  two  other 
!i  to  the  whole  of  the  remaining  mediatory  activity 
'ranee. 

is  with  a  quotation  from  No.  102  of  the  Yellow  Book 
Helttmch  concludes  the  section  in  which,  as  has  been 
rved,  the  French  Government  is  censured  for  never 
ng  conveyed  to  Russia  any  serious  counsel  in  the 
e  uf  peace.  Everything  that  took  place  in  favour  of 
!e  after  No.  102,  especially  on  the  part  of  Viviani, 
sn-existent  for  Herr  Helfferich.  All  that  exists  before 
date  exists  only  in  fragments  and  in  a  preiudiced 
fication.  It  is  tnus  that  history  is  written  by  the 
iriographers  of  the  German  Court  and  the  German 
emment.  On  the  other  hand,  independent  inquirers 
pointed  at  as  liars  and  slanderers  when  they  pursue  the 
h  with  the  intent  that  the  question  of  responsibility 
'  be  properly  determined  and  that  the  people  may 
enligntened  as  to  what  manner  of  men  conduct 
r  destinies.  Let  anyone  read  the  do  uiiients;  let  him 
pare  and  judge. 
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CHAPTER  III 

GREY'S  CONVERSATION  WITH  LICHNO\VSKY  ON 
AUGUST  IsT,   1914 

{Blue  Book,  No.  12;}) 

Grey's  conversation  with  Lichnowsky  on  August  1st 
an  account  of  which  is  given  in  No.  128  of  the  Blue  Book,* 
has  claimed  a  large  measure  of  attention  in  all  discussions 
on  the  question  of  the  responsibility  for  the  war,  and 
perhaps  this  is  even  more  true  of  the  English  than  of  the 
German  Press.  In  consequence  this  document  merits 
luller  treatment  than  it  received  in  my  book.  Document 
No.  123  has  received  a  very  welcome  amplification  in  the 
new  German  White  Book,  published  in  the  summer  of 
P  ,?;  "  »  f  *"®  ***^^  "  Documents  relating  to  the  Outbreak 
of  War  (pages  46  to  49).  Other  documents  and  speeches 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  are: 
No.  144  of  the  Yellow  Book,  the  Chancellor's  speech  of 
August  4th,  Grey's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
August  3rd,  Asquith's  speech  of  August  6th,  1914.  and 
Nos.  85  and  101  of  the  Blue  Book. 

The  German  Offers  for  English  Neutrality 

On  a  survey  of  all  these  documents  taken  together  it 
IS  possible  to  reconstruct  the  offers  made  by  Germany 
to  the  English  Government  to  secure  their  neutrality 
and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  English  Government 
towards  these  offers.  In  my  book  I  have  already  indicated 
that  Germany  did  in  fact  endeavour  by  every  means  in 
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her  power  to  gain  England's  neutrality  in  the  present 
war,  and  that,  acting  in  conformity  with  the  formula 
prescnbed  long  ago  hy  the  Pan-Germans  and  the  politicians 
whose  ami  was  colonial  and  world-power,  she  endeavoured 
in  the  first  place  to  acquire  a  position  of  hegemony  on  the 
Continent  by  means  of  a  Continental  war,  that  she  might 
later,  as  the  powerful  mistress  of  Europe,  be  in  a  position 
to  settle  accounts  with  England  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  lode-star  of  the  whole  policy  of  Germany  since  the 
begmning  of  the  century  had  been  comprised  in  this 
one  aun— to  obtain  elbow-room  on  the  Continent,  and  for 
this  reason  to  secure  England's  neutrality  in  Continental 
conflicts.  Germany's  behaviour  at  the  Hague  Conferences 
afid  in  the  later  direct  negotiations  with  England  with 
reference  to  a  political  understanding  and  a  restriction 
of  marituue  armaments  had  been  sub^orvient  to  this  aim. 
This  also  was  the  aim  kept  in  view  \,  iiun  the  bid  for  neu- 
trality was  made  on  July  29th  (Blue  Book,  No.  85)  and 
in  Lichnowsky's  negotiations  with  Grey  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Anglo-German  War  on  the  evening  of  August  4th. 

I  have  discussed  in  detail  in  my  book  (pages  90-106) 
the  direct  negotiations  which  took  place  between  England 
and  Germany  on  the  initiative  of  the  former  Power  after 
the  failure  of  the  second  Hague  Conference— the  failure, 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  most  important  subjects  of 
negotiation  were  concerned,  compulsory  arbitration  and 
limitation  of  armaments.  I  believe  that  I  may  without 
presumption  venture  to  state  that  my  conscientiously 
documented  account  was  a  contributory  cause  in  eliciting 
the  counter-publications  of  the  German  Government  and 
the  explanations  given  by  the  Chancellor  on  August  19th, 
1915,  and  that  it  thereby  informed  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  of  these  occurrences  which  arc  very  material  in 
framing  an  answer  on  the  question  of  responsibility. 
In  a  special  chapter  I  propose  to  submit  these  negotiations 
for  an  understanding  to  a  fresh  examination  in  the  light 
of  the  newly  published  material. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  present  inquiry  the  only  point 
of  interest  is  the  fact— the  uncontested  fact,  as  the  Chancel- 
lor himself  admits — that  these  negotiations  for  an  under- 
standing were  directed  to  the  sole  end  of  securing  England's 
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neutrality  in  a  European  war,  the  same  end,  that  is  to  say, 
as  was  kept  m  view  in  the  Anglo-German  negotiations 
immediately  precedmg  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 
I  have  already  explained  in  my  book  that  the  point 
of  departure  of  the  efforts  thus  undertaken  by  German 
diplomacv  was  from  the  outset  a  mistaken  one.    By  what 
right  did  Germany  presume  to  assign  to  England  the 
rote  of  an  inactive  spectator  m  any  continental  conflict 
that  might  arise— a  spectator  who  would  have  been  in 
a  position  neither  to  protect  her  own  interests  nor  dis- 
char^  the  obligations  devolving  upon  her  by  virtue  of 
treaties  into  which  she  had  entered  ?   Towards  the  small 
neutral  States  such  obligations  were  in  existence  and  in 
relation  to  the  greater  Powers  England's  vital  interests 
might  be  most  seriously  affected,  according  to  the  origin 
or  the  purpose  of  any  war  that  mi«ht  break  out ;  even 
if  there  were  no  obligations  devolving  on  England  towards 
her  fnends  in  the  Entente,  yet  Great  Britain's  interests 
might,    m    certain    circumstances,    make    active    inter- 
vention   imperative,     and    render    the    position    of    - 
mere  spectator  a  highly  dangerous  attitude  for  England 
herself.    What  in  ^ucement,  then,  could  England  have  to 
give  to  Germanj   a  pledge  of  neu^raUty  ?    Even  if  this 
neutrality  were  to  bt  lavishly  bought  by  offers  and  con- 
cessions of  every  conceivable  kind,  England  would  have 
had  no  mducement  to  sell  her  birthright  as  a  European 
Great  Power  for  no  matter  how  ample  a  mess  of  pottage 
m  the  form  of  German  concessions.    England,  in  fact, 
dtdnpt  wish  to  remain  neutral ;  in  the  event  of  European 
conflicts  arising  she  wished  to  make  her  voice  heard, 
to  throw  her  military  and  maritime  weight  into  the  scale 
in  favour  of  her  own  interests ;  and  a  policy  which  was 
directed  towards  offering  opposition  to  the  will  of  England, 
which  had  always  and  everywhere  been  made  manifest 
in  this  sense,  was  a  policy  false  in  conception  and  doomed 
in  advance  to  failure. 

What  would  Germany  have  said,  if  throughout  a  period 
of   ten   years    England    had   continuously   renewed    her 
approaches  to  the  German  Government,  submitting  pro 
posals  designed  to  secure  Germany's  neutrality  in  European 
conflicts  ?   I  imagine  that  on  the  first  step  of  this  kind 
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being  taken  the  English  Ambassador  in  question  would 
have  been  shown  to  the  door,  as  happened  to  BenrdSti 

fnsistent  at"Em.''^  n"  °'**  -^T''  ^^^"  ^e  bec^e  tJ^' 
insistent  at  Ems.  No  one  m  Germany  would  have  taken 
such  a  proposal  of  neutrality  seriously,  or  would  have 
considered  that  it  merited  ^an  answS.  Why  waf  ^t 
belKved  that  that  could  be  demanded  of  England  which 

what  does  the  essence  of  being  a  European  Great  Powlr 
consist.  If  not  in  the  right  to  be  consXd^  and  to  ZS 
m  deciding  on  European  questions  ?  N^  conceive 
equivalent,  whether  it  be  t6e  cession  of  the  while  of 
Morocco,  or  of  East  or  West  or  South  Africa  wJUdev^r 
have  moved  Germany  to  enter  into  a  b  ndL  oWii^^^^^^ 

t^^wtrEV^laSd^^P^'*'^  ^°"«'^''  "^^  ^"•-'^-f  ^^ 
And  what  was  the  offer  made  to  England  in  return  for 

tSatr^Grea?  ST'^'^"  demanded  of\er-a  concSsion 
that  no  Great  State  could  possibly  make?  In  mv  book 
I  have  already  analysed  the  Gen^an  equivalent^hSe 
was  to  be  no  alteration  in  the  German  naval  law  no 
diminution  m  the  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  flee? 

tTdS'**"^  '?iK^"  ^**'.'^  extensions  of  this  hw  „o  proS 
to  dispense  with  new  increases  of  strenstn  but  at  tl,P 
very  utmost-save  the  mark  I_an  oral  pr?i^iseLf  even 
put  into  writ  ng.  relating  to  a  certain  d^anrcompletlS 
page's^^Si?"^^^^^^^  already  deeided  I  (^eT'S? 
evfn         Inh.      *K  ***^  f -ca  led  German  return  was  not 

An5or..^an'^^  *^^  r^'  °]*j^*  °^  *he  '^hole  of  these 
Anglo-German  negotiations  demanded  in  the  interests  of 
both  parties:  the  cessation  on  both  sides  of  nTv^TrLa- 
ments  which  signified  the  ultimate  ruin  of  both  % 
gave  but  a  threadbare  promise  of  a  certain  delay  Si  naval 
instruction    a   promise  which   availed   nothing   to  The 

r?i?."H^^"'*-  ">*^7  "^*»°"«'  ^"d  which  wasLreven 
reduced  to  a  omding  form  in  w-iting.  The  promise  wS 
Germany  would  have  refused  to  |ive  to  Snother  Stete 
at  any  conceivable  price,  the  prolnise  of  neutriitv  in 

reHT.  '"'^u'^^i^  ^"8'^°^  ^^  expected  to  SvJ  S 
return  for  a  wholly  nugatory  equivalent.  Who  hu  eve? 
seen  a  policy  so  conspicuous  for^its  presmnption.  ite  foUy! 
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and  its  fatuity  ?   But  more  will  be  said  of  this  subject 
in  a  special  chapter 

♦♦*♦♦♦ 

Thus,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious,  it  was  not  possible 
to  secure  the  neutrality  of  England  in  the  past,  not  only 
because  the  equivalent  offered  by  Germany  was  grotesque, 
but  because  England  was  in  no  way  either  willing  or  able 
to  pledge  herself  to  neutrality.    Shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  war,  however,  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  gain 
this  neutrality  by  every  available  means.    These  offers 
originated  in  the  famous  conversation  which  took  place 
late  on  the  evening  of  July  29th   between  Goschen  and 
the  Chancellor,  after  the  Chancellor's  return  from  Potsdam 
The   Chancellor   gave   to   the   English   Government   aii 
assurance  that,  if  England  remained  neutral,  Germany 
would  aun  at  no  territorial  acquisitions  in  Europe  at  the 
expense  of  France  in  the  event  of  a  victorious  war  against 
that  country,  but  he  deciLied  to  give  a  similar  undertaking 
with  regard  to  the  French   colonies.    With  regard  to 
Belgium,  Herr  von  Bethmann  made  only  the  indefinite 
statement    that  Germany's   operations  against  Belgium 
would  depend  on  the  action  of  France,  but  that  in  any 
case  after  the  conclusion  of  war  Belgian  integrity  would 
be   respected,   if  she  had   not   sided   against  Germany 
Bethmann's  declaration  was  still  further  amplified  in  the 
note  addressed  by  Herr  von  Jagow  to  Prince  Lichnowskv 
on  August  4th  (Blue  Book,  No.  157),  to  the  effect  that 
even  m  the  case  of  an  armed  conflict  with  Belgium  Ger- 
many would  under  no  pretence  whatever  annex  Belman 
territory.  * 

In  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  August  4th  the  Chan- 
ceUor  defined  the  declaration  given  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  the  words  :  "  that  we  will  not  violate  the  territorial 
integrity  and  independence  of  Belgium."  In  all  the 
promises  thus  made  by  Germany  there  was  contained 
the  express  reservation  that  Germany  was  obliged  to 
effect  a  passage  through  Belgium,  since  "  France  stood 
ready  for  an  invasion,"  and  that  for  Germany  "  it  was  a 
question  of  life  or  death  to  prevent  the  French  advance." 

Germany  was  unable  to  relinquish  this  act  of  "  defence," 
the  march  through  Belgium,  although  she  was,  as  Herr  von 
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condenmaUon  and  the  brand  set  ujllln  GelZny.'      ""  ""' 

lUI  U»  duger.  ot  alitor,"    .p£u„"    "  "  "■'"'""  '"•"^  "> 
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Grey  declined  to  enter  into  any  conversation  on  this 
point.  Thereupon  the  German  Ambassador  sent  a  com- 
muniqui  to  the  Press  to  the  effect  that  if  England  remained 
neutral,  Germany  would  give  up  all  naval  operations  and 
would  not  make  use  of  the  Belgian  coast  as  a  point  d'aptnti 
to  which  Paul  Cambon  replied  that  respecting  the  coast 
was  not  the  same  as  respecting  the  neutrality  of  the 
territory,  and  that  the  German  Uftimatum  (of  the  previous 
evening)  already  contained  a  violation  of  this  neutrality 
(Yellow  Book,  No.  144,  paragraph  2).  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day,  August  2nd, 
Grey  had  given  to  the  French  Ambassador  the  well-known 
assurance  (Blue  Book,  No.  148)  in  accordance  with  which 
the  British  fleet  would  support  France  if  the  German 
fleet  came  into  the  Channel  or  through  the  North  Sea 
to  undertake  hostile  operations  against  the  French  coasts 
or  shipping.  It  was  intended  that  this  presupposition  on 
which  the  contingent  intervention  of  the  British  fleet 
dejjended  should  be  disposed  of  by  Lichnowsky's  communi- 
cation to  the  Press,  and  simultaneously  that  a  kind  of 
neutrality,  at  least  of  the  Belgian  coast,  should  be 
guaranteed. 

The  idea  of  eliminating  the  presupposition  on  which  the 
support  of  the  British  fleet  rested,  also  recurs  in  the 
Chancellor's  speech  of  August  4th.  Herr  von  Bethmann 
states  that  he  has  assured  the  English  Government  that 
the  German  fleet  would  not  attack  the  northern  coast  of 
France,  and  that  so  long  as  England  remained  neutral, 
they  would,  upon  reciprocity  being  assured,  undertake 
no  warlike  measures  against  French  commercial  shipping. 
Thus  the  German  Government,  in  the  knowledge  given 
by  Grey  to  Cambon  on  August  2nd,  obviously  endeavoured 
on  August  8rd  and  August  4th  to  render  this  promise 
ineffective,  by  pledging  themselves  to  refrain  from  any  attack 
against  the  French  coasts  and  commercial  shipping. 

All  this  is  clear,  logical  and  indisputable. 

I  have  already  explained  in  my  book,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  expressed  by  Herr  von  Bethmann,  that  Grey's 
undertaking  of  August  2nd  was  very  far  from  signifying 
JliUgland  s  participation  in  the  war,  that  this  pledge  was 
restricted  to  the  support  of  the  British  fleet,  and  that  it 
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ri'n';«"r*!^*'  on  navsl  operaticM  from  which  it  was 
ofi!  *°  f^ennany  at  her  own  discretion  to  forbear,  especi- 
ally  as  they  were  not  of  decisive  signiHcance  for  the  cSSe 
and  the  success  of  the  war.  and  further  as  they  woSd 
certainly  not  have  been  undertaken  without  the  menace 
of  Enghsh  intervention  in  the  background.  iT^^ 
previous  analysis,  as  a  result  of  the  iSquiry  into  tWs 
??oSib  e'Taf  F*  {he  conclusion,  in  m^ o/niin  incon! 

war  was  s^'iir?nf&'*"^^^^^^  '"  ^^^^  European 

war  was  still  entirely  uncertain  on  August  2nd,  and  only 

became  an  nssured  fact  on  the  evening  of  August  Sj 
w^fh  fh^T^^^TTP"™"^8'y    '«^"«^d    to  ^comply 

from  Be^iuT"?f  *k*\^"/k*'^°°P.^  ^''°"''>  be  withdrawn 
2^Pt^*?-  ^J  ™'    F  ''**f  .had  t>«en  in  a  position  to  comply 
with  this  demand,  and  had  in  fact  complied  with  it.  evfry 
possibility  of  intervening  in  the  war'  would    so  far  as 
EMland  was  concerned.  Tiave  disappeared,  since  England 
haJ  demanded  in  her  Ultimatum  nothing  beyond    the 
cancellation  of  the  violation  of  Belgian  neStralfty     This 
violation  of  neutrality  was  therefore  not    the  pretexJ 
but  tlie  cause  of  the  fenglish  declaration  of  war  (a  poSt 
to  which  I  hope  to  return  in  a  later  chapter) ;  and  it  wis 
moreover,  the  only  ground  on  which  it  woild  have  bSn 
possible  to  justify  participation  in  the  war  before  thlpubUc 
opinion  of  England  and  in  Parliament.  ^ 

Let  us.  therefore,  take  Herr  von  Bethmann's  statement 
m  the  Reichstag,  on  August  4th.  as  the  last  comprehen- 

Srant^T''^   "'    '^'    ''^""^'^    '^*"^"    for    En^and's 

1.  Germariy  will  not  violate  the  territorial  inteeritv 
and  independence  of  Belgium  ;  and  (as  must  be  addetf 
having  regard  to  Blue  Book.  No.  157)  will  not  do  so 
'T  1^S«^"™  ^'^""Jd  resort  to  arm/  in  dePence        ' 

.nf;f  T>f  V  '■™^"  ^^^?  ^^^i'  ""^h^*"  ^^*ack  the  northern 
coast  of  France  nor.  in  the  event  of  reciprocity  being 
assured,  undertake  hostile  measures  against  French 
commercial  shipping.  *  " 

These  comprehensive  statements  by  Bethmann  are  of 
the  highest  importance  for  what  they  contain  and  stUl 
more  so  for  what  they  do  not  contain.     They  do  not 
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contain  any  assumnce  that  Belgian  neutrality  will  be 
respected  in  the  sense  that  Germany  is  prepared  to  renounM 
a  pujssage  through  Belgium.  Such  a  rVnuaciation  they 
oouJd  not  indeed,  contain,  for  the  march  through  Belgium 

ft'l^viShr  '^^i"'  "l^  Bfthmann  himself  had  dXed 
It  ineyitRble,  although  admitting  it  was  wronir  and  a 
violation  of  international  law.  further,  his  stetc^entJ 
contain  no  promise  that  the  integrity  of  France  Sd  of 
her  colonies  would  be  respected,  but  merely  an  offer 
not  to  undertake  any  hostile  operations  against  the 
mjS^T.r*'-  °^  ^'■"'*^^  *"**.  "S*^*""*  the  Flinch  com! 
maiSteins  •  ^^'"^'    ^°"'*^"**"*'y    ^^en    Herr   Helfferich 

l.«"/V^*!i"lu°' *?*  neutrality  of  England.  Germany 
had  offered  the  integrity  of  tielgium.%f  France  and 
her  colonies  m  addition  to  renouncing  all  naval  action 

( ^^"elo)  *'°''^*  *""*  '*^""'*  ^'*"*''»  shipping" 

?o  thltTrt ht  ?h''*'°',.  "^^l^^  "„•"  °^^'°"»  contradiction 
to  that  of  the  Chancellor  himself,  who  it  is  true  was  also 

prepared  to  guarantee  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Belgium  (though  of  course,  after  tL  march  tLough  Bel- 
SThf  ^  l^'^  V^  i  S"  ^">'  1^"*  *J'd  not  sav  a^or?  as 
^h«n.!n'"**^*y^°^  ^'^"'''^  *"**  °^  her  cofonies.  The 
Chancellor,  indeed,  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  such  a 
declaration  with  regard  to  France,  since  by  his  refusal 

ance  in  this  direction  he  had  reserved  the  French  colonies 
as  a  possible  booty  for  Germany.     In  assert.       that  a 

r  No  IM 'n?  ?h:\T^'  ^^t^  "/"  H^'««"<=h  relies 
on  Mo.  128  of  the  Blue  Book.  It  therefore  appears 
necessary  to  make  a  searching  examination  of  thisT?" 
ment,  which  contains  a  report  from  Grey  to  Gosch^n 
with  regard  to  a  conversation  which  tJk  place  with 
Lichnowsky  on  August  1st.  ^ 

The  English  Opponents  of  the  War  rely  on  No   128 
OP  THE  Blue  Book 
No.  128  is  also  assigned  an  important  part  bv  the  Enelish 
opponents  of  the  war  in  the  discissions  Which  have  app"  wed 
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in  the  Press.  In  contradistinction  to  the  German  fabrica- 
tion  of  an  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  Enriand  a 
small  section  of  the  English  opponents  of  the  war  assukie 
the  attitude  that  the  ISnglis/i  (Jovemment  shor-M  have 
vH^lPr!^  u^'^^li^  S"'  European  war  in  the  interests  of 
EnglaM  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  larger 
and  th,-  n.ore  authoritative  part  of  the  opposition  holds 
the  opinion  that  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality 
necessitated  England's  entry  into  the  war.  ^ 

No  member  of  the  English  opposition  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  authorship  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  war  rest  with  the  English  Cabinet.  The  left 
?^"S  1-^'")^  °^  ~^^  Independent  Labour  Party  holds 
the  English  Government  responsible  for  the  war  in  the 
wider  sense  in  which  their  own  Government  is  held  respon- 
VnhJl  every  left  Socialist  group  in  the  belligeVent 
countnes,  and  to  which  expression  was  given  in  the 
Conference  of  left    Socialist  delegates  of  belligerent  and 

rn"«i;Sl*'T*'}^'iu''*  *■?  September,  1915.  at  Zimmerwald, 
in  Switzerland.  The  view  there  enounced  was  that  the 
imperialistic  policy  of  government  pursued  by  all  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  had  prepared  the  soil  from  which 
m  the  end  this  camage  of  the  nations  was  bound  to  sprine  » 
It  IS  in  this  sense  which  is  et^ually  applicable  to  all  countri^, 
that  tiie  Socialist  opposition  in  England  considers  the 
i!.nglish  Government  responsible.  So  far  as  the  more 
immediate  and  proximate  causes  of  the  war  are  concerned, 
there  is  however,  scarcely  any  one  in  England  who  fails 
to  anphasise  and  eulogise  the  indefatigable  efforts  made 
oy  British  statesmen  in  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  critical 

>  The  Error  of  Zimmerwald-Kiental.  which  Grumbach  has  indicated 
in  his  convincing  pamphJet  under  the  above  title,  and  whirl,  I  have 
made  the  subject  of  my  pamphlet.  The  Salient  Point,  by  Germanicua. 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  emphasis  is  excl.u.ively  laid  on  the  foster! 
ing  soil  out  of  which  war  has  arisen,  whereas  t.ie  immediate  tesponn. 
bihty  for  the   war,   the   war-bacillus,   is   completely  ignorecT  In 

fSS^r^rr'^'^u***  ~"**  ?*■***,  ^  "«'*•  *»>»  ciuj  efficient  i. 
f  oi|otten.  The  result,  unintentionally,  is  to  arrive  at  an  exculpation 
and  exoneration  of  the  true  criminals,  the  Rulers  and  Govermnent. 

ji.p'^^sra^s'thtn:!  rpei^auS'  *° '"''  •-  "'"^^''^  -*^^  '^^^ 
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cUyi  from  July  28rd  to  the  beginning  of  August  Even 
the  keenest  opponents  recognise  Grey's  efforts  fo-  peace 
•nd  in  an  equal  measure  the  necessity  of  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany  when  Belgian  neutrality  had  been 
violated.  Even  so  violent  a  critic  of  English  policy  in 
the  la^t  fifteen  years  as  E.  D.  Morel,  cxprwscs  the  view 
that  on  the  mevitableness  of  an  Anglo-German  war 
arising  out  of  a  German  invasion  in  lOU  of  Belirian 
territory  I  imagine  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
in  this  country  "  (iVflp  SuUesman,  February  18th,  1915). 

Neverthdess  there  are  voices,  even  in  England,  which 
reproach  the  English  Government  because,*^  when  their 
efforts  for  peace  failed,  they  decided  to  take  part  in  the 
war,  instead  of  remaining  neutral.  The  opposition  thus 
^.?!!?*i?  5*  England's  participation  in  the  war  is,  of 
course,  fundamenUlly  distinct  from  the  assertion  of  the 
German  Government  and  their  defenders  that  the  imilt 
of  ♦he  war  rests  on  England.     The  thesis  of  the  English 

21  rSuJrl  °^^^¥u"  rr"  ^nm  matters  besummarised 
as  follows:  "Like  all  the  other  Great  Powers,  you  have 
contnbuted  to  the  ^cumulation  of  the  combustible  material 
m  Js.urope  by  the  imperialistic  policy  of  expansion  which 
you  have  pursued.  You  have  honestly  and  sincerelv 
endeavourea  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  war  itsel? 
Neverthele«.  when  it  did  break  out,  notwithstanS 
^u"i/*®^'°'i'''  England's  interests  demanded  that  vou 
should  stand  aside  rather  than  intervene  in  the 
wftr* 

Why  is  it  suggested  that  they  should  have  stood  aside  ? 
Because— so  runs  the  argument  of  the  English  opponents 
of  tue  war-Note  123  proves  that  Germany  haS  offered 
Ci^Jk'^^^T^  J*'^^  '*'"¥  'reasonably  be  required  from  f he 

ten  r"l'  f/'Tu'  *^"^  ""^  *  P^"'"*^^  not  to  violate 
?f  fc  neutrality ;  there  was  a  guarantee  of  France  and 
of  her  colonies^  Further,  the  German  Ambassador  himself 
pressed  the  English  Secretary  of  State  to  formulatr?he 
Zf^'r-  °"  which  England  would  be  prepared  to  remain 
neutral ;  o.-  .nr  Edward  Grev  definitely  5eclined  to  mve 
Ws^h^nXW  "^"*''*'''5^  an<r  declared  that  he  must  keep 
Such  is  the  accusation  of  that  section  of  the  English 
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opposition  which  finds    ven  in  the  violation  of  Belgian 

Tn  th?^wr,"°/'f  "'^k'  ^^''""^  f°'  *^"9'»"<»'«  particjpatSS 
S  ♦h.  1^  •  'n *•  u  *»»e  accusation  wliTch  rest,  on  nS.  128 
fouml^Hni"tn  n****'''  *"**  ^;'^'^^»  advanced  on  the  same 
hvU^^L  uiS^-'l'^^''^''^''^'''  literature  and  especially 
aro^I^fn."  »"?«*'''••  I"«^vit?Wy.  in  the  course*of  hii 
argument  Dr.  Helfferich  at  t  le  same  time  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  tiding  Grey's  refu«,I  of  any  pSse  of 
neutr«l.ty  to  an  allege!  undertaking  given  to  /ran?e  which, 
as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  was  in  reality  non-existent 

The  Meaning  and  Significance  of  No.  128  of 

Blue  Book 

Both  t  .cse  attacks  on  the  English  Secretery  of  State 
the  English  «s  well  as  the  Germtn.  break  do3m  L  ,Son 

nfhTA-T'V  *^   ^^^^f""  No.  128  in  the  iSt  of  Se 
other  diDlomatic  documents,  and  i  i  particula?  of  thow 
publ.she5  m  the  recent  German  White  Book  (^gS  mTo 
49)     Such  an  examination  shows  the  complete Wectness 
of  the  assertion  of  Grey  and  his  defended,  that  jS  128 
does  not  m  fact,  contain  any  offers  made  by  the  Gennan 
Ambassador  of  a  more  or  less   binding  character    l,u? 
merely    certain    hypotheses    and    personal    views    which 
the    Ambassador    uttered    in    conversation,    and    wh  ch 
neither  invited  nor  required  any  fo   -al  replv     It  mu^f 
b«  admitted  that  the  telegram  sc„       ^  GoSen    wS 
nevertheless,  was  publisheS  by  Grr     himself    LrgTve 
vantL     lTr.n  th^  '»i-'"'i,--t-adings  to  Grey's  ^diSd! 
vantage,     it  is  all  the  more   'serving  of  recognition  that 
notwithstand:ng  this  he  has  ;  .I.IisheS  the  tel?^^ VS 
has  furnished  his    ;,p,nents  «.fhin  and  withoS  England 
with  so  coDiousmat,       foratta.k.  instead  of  simply  omftting 
It.  as  diplomatists  of  other  countries  have  done  in  thf 

S'fh.1.^"  '"^^r""'^?*  documents.  The  pSblicat^in 
of  the  telegram  thus  evinces  a  degree  of  obiectivitv  and 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  English  diplomacy  which  fs  not 
to  be  found  on  the  other  side,  aid  therebv  infers  a 
m^sure  of  credibility  on  their  other  pScatioM  which 
defies  all  the  assaults  of  Helfferich  and  K?s  tribe 
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Respect  op  Belgian  Neutrauty  ? 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  and  significance  of  No.  128  ? 
?*K  /^  the  first  paragraph  is  concerned  the  contents 
of  the  despatch  are  entirely  clear  and  unambiguous.  This 
first  paragraph  correspords  to  the  despatch  sent  to  Berlin 
at  5.0O  P.m.  on  August  1st  by  Prince  Lichnowsky  (New 
German  White  Book,  page  48)  and  contains  in  the  form  of 

fkrifT''*^^"'"  ^^^  J^Pjy  °^  *^«  E"«J«h  Government  to 
the  declaration  made  by  Jagow  with  reference  to  the  respect. 

Nn'^So^  ***S,"°*l.'"«TuV°^  ^^'«'*"  neutrality  (Blue  Book 
No.  122).     The  English  Government  expresses  their  great 

of^!i5  '^^^V  V^'^^.  *"*^^''  *»*«»"se  the  neutrTility 
of  Belgium  affects  feeling  in  England."  If  Germany 
could  see  her  way  to  giving  the  same  positive  answer  as 
had  been  given  by  France,  it  would  materially  contribute 
to  relieve  anxiety  and  tension  in  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  were  a  violation  of  the  neutralitv  of  Belmum 
by  one  conabatant,  while  the  other  respected  it,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  restrain  public  feeling  in  England. 

HiS^  *^.l  ^' K   P^^^^Ph   of  the  Note  presents  no 
difficulties,  these  begin  at  once  with  the  second  paraffraoh 
which  runs :  i'»'«»8»»F", 

"  He  (Lichnowsky)  asked  me  whether,  if  Germanv 
gave    a  promise  not   to  violate  Belgian    neutralitv 
we  would  engage  to  remain  neutral." 

The  third  paragraph  contains  Grey's  answer   to  this 
question  on  the  part  of  Lichnowsky  : 

"  I  replied  that  I  could  not  say  that ;  our  hands  were 
u  i5*^t'  »n°  ,Y^^"e,considering  what  our  attitude 
should  be  All  I  could  say  was  that  our  attitude 
3  ♦!,  !  <1?*^""»"«^<^  largely  by  public  opinion  here, 
and  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  would  appeal 
very  strongly  to  public  opinion  here.  I  did  not  think 
that  we  could  give  a  promise  of  neutrality  on  that 
condition  alone."  ' 

That  we  are  here  dealing  not  with  a  real  offer  by  the 
German  Government,  but  with  what  I  might  call  a  theoretical 
hypothesis  put  forward  by  Lichnowsky,  is  clear  from  all  the 
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dmlomatic  documents  and  also  from  the  military  situation. 
Neither  before  nor  after  August  1st,  the  day  of  the  conver- 
sation  between  Grey  and  Lichnowsky,  did  Germany  at 
any  time  ever  mve  a  pledge  that  she  would  not  violate 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  that  is  to  say,  that  she  would 
desist  from  marching  through  Belgium.  From  the  con- 
versation between  Bethmann  and  Goschen  on  July  29th 
(Blue  Book  No.  85)  down  to  Jagow's  despatch  to  Lich- 
nowsky of  August  4th  (Blue  Book,  No.  157)  the  German 
Government  had  only  given  evasive  or,  in  the  end,  directly 
negative  answers  to  the  question  whether  Germany  would 
respect  Belgian  neutrality.  The  answer  was  evasive  as 
??"«,**'!  u  "'Z  ^^^^,y  Bethmann ;  evasive  as  given  on 
July  81st  by  Jagow  (Blue  Book.  No.  122) ;  directly  negative 

f^^^'^'i.u"  ^"^'*  **^  ^y  •'^g^^  (B'"e  Book,  Nol  157  and 
160).  The  necessity  of  marching  through  Belgium  was 
explained  by  the  German  Government  by  reference  to 
the  similar  intentions  entertained  by  France,  the  existence 
of  which,  however,  was  never  proved,  and  by  the  urgency 
of  anticipating  a  French  invasion  (see  the  Chancellor's 

tP^i^'*  SL^*^^*  **^  •  ^'"^  B'^'^'  No.  157 ;  Grey  Book. 
1,  No.  20) ;  this  passage  through  Belgium  was,  however 
never  renounced,  and  could  not  be  renounced  by  Germany 
since  the  strategical  plans  prepared  years  In  advance 
had  rested  on  forcing  such  a  passage  through  Belgium. 
To  march  through  Belgium  was,  however,  tantaiiount 
to  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  as  Herr  von  Beth- 
mann himself  admitted  in  his  speech  in  the  Reichstac 
and  as  is  incontrovertible  from  the  standpoint  of  intwl 
national  law  The  day  on  which  this  conversation  took 
place,  August  1st,  was  the  day  of  the  expiration  of  the  two 
Ultimata,  of  th--  general  mobilisation  in  France  and 
Germany,  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia;  it  was 
the  day  before  the  entry  of  German  troops  into  Luxemburc  • 
how  was  It  that  on  that  day,  when  it  wis  no  longer  possifie 
to  stave  off  the  European  war.  Prince  Lichnowsky  should 
suddenly  be  in  a  position  to  promise  something  which 
was  never  promised  before  or  afterwards,  and  which  it 
was  impossible  to  proniise.  having  regard  to  the  diplomatic 
and  military  situation?  What  he  could  do  was  toprS 
that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  would  be  respeet(S  if  no 
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war  between  France  and  Germany  broke  out ;  but  if  war 
should  break  out,  the  promise  was  impossible,  pointless, 
and  mipracticable.  It  was  a  theoretical  hypothesis  and 
not  a  practical  proposal,  and  therefore  it  need  occasion  no 
surprise  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  declined  to  make  any  definite 
statement  as  to  the  obligations  he  would  undertake  on 
the  ground  of  this  hypothetical  assumption  on  the  part 
of  Lichnowsky.  He  naturally  restricted  himself  to  the 
observation  that  the  action  of  the  English  Government 
would  to  a  large  extent  be  determined  by  public  opinion, 
and  that  this,  again,  would  be  very  materially  affected  by 
the  respect  or  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality. 

He  then  considered  further  Lichnowsky's  hypothesis 
which,  speaking  for  himself,  he  considered  insufficient  to 
obtain  from  England  a  promise  of  neutrality.    He  was 
here  obviously  making  reference  to  the  more  extensive 
interests  of  England,  which,  as  the  English  Government 
had    constantly    emphasised,    prevented    Great    Britain 
froin  being  an  indifferent  spectator  while  France  was  being 
crushed— which  might  take  place  quite  apart  from  loss  of 
territory— and  while  the  European  balance  of  power  was 
thereby  upset,  and  a  position  of  hegemony  assumed  by 
Germany.    In  a  world-wide  conflagration  such  as  at  that 
moment  threatened    to  break   out,  England,  like  every 
S*ti^'^  i-^"^°P^*"  Power,  was  called   upon  not  merely  to 
fulfil  her  treaty  obligations  towards  a  small  neutral  State, 
but  also  to  safeguard  her  own  interests  as  a  Great  Power  • 
and  with  regard  to  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  these 
mterests,  she  was  under  no  obligation  to  give  an  account 
to  anyone  but  herself.    As,  on  the  one  side,  the  German 
craving  for  "World  Power"  led  to  the  European  War,  as 
a   result  of  which   pan-Germanism  hoped    in    the  first 
place  to  acquire  the  leading  position  on  the  Continent 
and  thereafter  to  reach  a  final  reckoning  with  England 
the  former  World-Power,  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  operated  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
called   for   the   conservation   of  the  European   balance, 
the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  as  a  result  the  continuance  of  the  position 
acquired  by  England  in  a  development  extending  over 
centuries.  * 
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This  is  the  idea,  incontrovertible  from  the  English  point 
of  view,  at  which  Grey  hints  when  in  his  conversation  of 
August  1st  he  declined  to  enter  into  any  compact  with 
regard  to  English  neutrality,  as  he  had  previously  done  in 
his  celebrated  despatch  of  July  8eth  (Blue  Book,  No. 
101)  and  in  all  the  previous  Anglo-German  negotiations. 
England  had  only  one  interest,  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  Europe.  If  this  interest  were  thwarted  by  the  bellicose 
attitude  assumed  by  Germany  and  Austria,  and  if  war 
should  in  fact  ensue,  a  consideration  of  English  interests 
would  be  the  exclusive  factor  in  deciding  the  question  of 
Ei^land's  participation  in  the  war,  and  no  regard  would  be 
had  to  Germany  s  desire,  dictated  by  Germany's  own  in- 
terests, for  Enfflish  neutrality.  If  Herr  Helfferich  chooses 
to  depict  England's  resolution  to  keep  her  hands  free  in 
the  event  of  a  war  as  having  been  a  consequence  of  an 
agreement  made  with  France,  nothing  can,  or  course,  pre- 
vent him  from  adhering  to  his  arbitrary  inference.  That 
it  is  arbitrary  and  in  contradiction  to  all  the  proved  facts 
of  the  case,  I  have,  however,  as  I  believe,  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  in  the  preceding  inquiry  into  No.  87  of  the  Blue 
Book,  which,  according  to  Helfferich's  assertion,  is  supposed 
to  constitute  a  pledge  undertaken  by  England  as  early 
as   July  29th.     This   assertion   is  refuted   by  countless 

E roved  indisputable  facts  to  which  I  need  not  return 
ere.  One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until 
August  2nd  that  Grey's  first  promise  of  help  was  handed 
to  the  French  Ambassador  (Blue  Book,  No.  148),  and  that 
even  *his  promise  was  restricted  to  support  by  the  fleet, 
and  was  conditional  on  certain  German  naval  operations. 
How  can  Herr  Helfferich  be  so  hardy  as  to  assert  that 
Grey's  statements  to  Lichnowsky  on  August  1st  were  the 
consequence  of  an  English  undertaking  given  to  France 
("  England  is  already  bound  to  France  "),  when  it  was  not 
until  the  following  day  that  the  first  binding  act  took  place, 
en  act,  moreover,  that  was  contingent  merely,  being  de- 
pendent on  Germany's  proceedings  at  sea  ? 

But  however  Herr  Helfferich  may  explain  Grey's 
behaviour  towards  Lichnowsky,  it  remains  a  fact  that  Grey 
declined  on  August  1st  to  give  a  promise  of  English  neu- 
trality on  the  strength  of  Lichnowsky's  purely  theoretical, 
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♦    •♦♦♦» 

shof,W ''if T^^i^'-  ^I^^'  ?*^«'^  *^at  Bel«i««  neutrality 
should  be  resected  in  the  widest  sense-thit  is.  thatGw- 
many  woidd  disclaim  a  passage  through  t?^at  countnr- 
a  promise  he  was  neither  willinj'nor  able  to  giJlIhrwSud 
m  doing  «,  at  once  have  placed  himself  in  opposition  to 

S.?^^  ?*i**  J'r*  ''"^«**  **»«  Passage  through  Belrium 
nn5  h!^'*  K*  *^1*  ^?'  neutrality  sLi^dTbe  respfctS  S 
not  have  been  decisively  re  ected  by  Bethmann  on  July  29th 
and  by  JagowonAugust  4th.  inthemoming  in  his  Eatch 

with  Gt^h^n^^/S?  '"^  the  evening  £1  conveSS 
with  Goschen.  If  the  renunciation  of  the  passage  throuffh 
Belgium  had  been  seriously  offered  as  the  price  of  EnS 
neutrahtv   Herr  von  Bethmann  in  his  speech  of  AuSst 

that  we  will  not  violate  the  territorial  integrity  and 
n««S?''*^^"*'-*  of  Belgium."  He  would  certainly  not  have 
passed  over  m  silence  the  fact,  so  incriminating  to  England 
that  Germany  was  indeed  prepared  to  renounce  the 
Kfl  *&Dr^^'«?r^  I'  EngLd  wouldTuHlmSn 
hSsetf  (Sl^  ?n;  H*?Hf  "''^  ^'°  ^°"'**  ^ot  have  contented 
Bd^vLi^T  ,f^  '"•**'  representing  "the  integrity  of 

u-^u^  J  f^  the  pnce,  apart  from  other  concessions 
which  had  been  offered  for  ^English  neutrdrty.XS  fSt' 
the  price  had  been  a  much  higher  one.  namely  the  un- 
conditional  observation  of  Belfian  neutrSltT  that  is  to 
say,  the  renunciation  of  a  pasfage  througRhe  country 
This  renunciation  was  never  at  Iny  time  offered  and  ?s 
things  stood,  could  not  be  offered.     The  apparent  contra- 

Bk.rSookTnd  Ill'tr^".?  PT^^P'^  «^^«-  128  of  the 
aiue  Book  and  all  the  other  demonstrated  facts  is  onlv 

Lt  thS  T  ^^'''  ^'  ?'fy  ^"^  his  defenders  explain  it.  by  the 
fact  that  Lichnowsky's  question  was  not  an  official  offer  by 

uttemnTo"f  th7rr"V"'  ^'^l/  ^  P^r«°»«l  hypothetical 
foundation  ^™hassador,  void  of  any  practical  material 
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We  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  Jiftii  paracraphs  of 
No.  123 :  I       e    1  ' 

"The  Ambassador  pressed  me  as  to  whether  I  could 
not  formulate  conditions  on  which  we  wouki  reriain 
neutral.  He  even  suggested  that  the  integrity  of 
J  ranee  and  her  colonies  might  be  guaranteed. 

I  said  that  I  felt  obliged  to  refuse  definitely  any 
promise  to  remain  neutral  on  similar  terms,  and  I 
could  only  say  that  we  must  keep  our  hands  free." 

Froin  these  sentences  in  Note  123  Herr  Helfferich  and 
i^rey  s  Enghsh  opponents  deduce  the  further  grave  charee 
against  the  English  Minister  that  he  was  offered  a  guarantee 
not  only  of  the  non-violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  but 
also  of  the  integrity  of  France  and  her  colonies,  but  that 
he  nevertheless  refused  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the 
conditions  of  neutrality,  and  that  he  thus  without  reason 
plunged  Enjgland  into  war. 

What  validity  is  there  in  this  charge  ?     If  the  phraseology 
of  No.  128  may  give  rise  to  certain  doubts  on  the  question 
ot  the  integrity  of  France  and  her  colonies,  as  well  as  on 
the  question  of  the  observation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  any 
such  doubts  are  completely  resolved  by  the  publications 
contained  in  the  second  German  White  Book.     In  the  light 
of  these  publications,  and  especially  of  Lichnowsky's  three 
despatches  of  August  1st  (pages  48'and  49),  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  known,  it  is  clear  that  the  German  Ambas- 
sador never  thought,  and  could  not  have  thought,  of  giving 
to  the  Enghsh  Government,  as  the  price  of  their  neutrality 
m  a  continental  war,  an  assurance  that  the  integrity  of 
trance  and  her  colonies  would  be  respected. 
•     ^u^**!*"?^  assurance  would  a  priori  appear  so  improbable, 
in  the  light  of  the  other  diplomatic  records  of  Germany, 
that  no  critical  and  impartial  inquirer  could  admit  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  sentences  in  No.  123  now  in  question,  ir 
the  sense  attributed  to  them  by  Grey  s  German  and  Englisl, 
opponents.     On  July  29th,  in  conversation  with  the  English 
Ambassador,  the  Chancellor  had  officially  declined  to  give 
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S^^!"!!!??"*!?:  *,^*  ^^^  ^'^^^^  "o^W  not  be  annexed, 
in  no  other  diplomatic-document  was  there  ever  any  men- 
tion of  such  a  ffuarantee.  The  price  offered  by  Germany  in 
return  for  English  neutrality  was  restricted  to  Holland  and 
Belgium ;  in  the  case  of  Holland  the  undertf^king  was  iriven 
in  the  most  general  terms,  excluding  every  isolation  of 
neutrality  ;  in  the  case  of  Belgium  in  the  restricted  form  of 

lia^M^'t^^T  °f  B^JP""^  8  integrity  and  independence. 
According  to  the  dear  and  unambiguous  statement  made 
by  Bethmann  in  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  August  4th. 
the  guarantees  given  in  the  case  of  France  were  restricted 
to  an  assurance  that  the  northern  coast  of  France  would 
not  be  attacked,  and  that  measures  would  not  be  under- 
taken aaamst  French  commercial  shipping.    Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  himself,  m  his  communique  sent  to  the  Endish 
Press  on  August  8rd  (Yellow  Boot,  No.  U4),  restrictefthe 
German  return  for  England's  neutrality  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  naval  operations,  and  of  the  use  of  the  Belgian 
coast  as  avotrU  d'appui.    When  we  bear  in  mind  all  these 
express  refusals,  restrictions,  and  limitations,  how  are  we 
to  suppose  that  Prmce  Lichnowsky  should  now  have  made 
•*u     7x?"*'?  ^  enormous  offer  on  his  own  initiative, 
without  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  in  opposition 
to  Brthmanns  statements  to  Goschen,  in  opposition  to 
the  offers  which,  as  set  out  in  the  Chancellor's  speech, 
were  restricted  to  subsidiary  points  ?    Are  we  to  believe 
that  he  made  to  Grey  the  comprehensive  offer:    "If 
Jiingland  remams  neutral,  we  shall  take  nothing  from  France 
coloSes^'  ?       ^^^  ^^  ^^  European  territory  or  of  her 

If  offers  to  this  effect  had  been  made  in  person  by  the 
Ajnbassador  on  August  1st  (even  Grey's  note  merely  speaks 
of  a  '  suggestion  "),  they  would  certainly  have  been  re- 
peated  m  the  critical  da^s  between  August  1st  and  4th 
when,  as  must  then  ha. e  been  clear,  Germany's  fate 
depended  on  England's  participation  or  non-participation 
in  the  war ;  the  offers  would  have  been  officially  formulated 

?oli'K''"?i."^ri,*°  *S^  ^"«*^'*^  Government  L  a  binding 
form  by  the  Chancellor  in  Beriin  and  by  the  Ambassador 

?.l^^i°\  ^^""^  *J?'  *l?^  Chancellor,  in  enumerating  the 
German   offers  for  English  neutrality,  would  not  lave 
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refrained  from  attaching  special  emphasis  to  this  the 
nXTi  l"**  most  far-rea&g  of  Lm  all.  wS  h^ 
not  yet  broken  out  between  Gennany  and  England  when 
the  Chancellor  spoke  in  "  Reichstkg.  Herr  von  Beth" 
E.t?'  ""^rT^^'  tak,,  pains  to  Inform  the  GeSi 
Reichstag  as  fully  as  possible  of  the  efforts  made  by  him 
i«.Jf  "'^  Ih  "^"^^"ty  of  England  ;  he  paraded  a^l  thS 
offers  made  by  Germany,  but  so  far  as  rfance  was  con! 

*t?^\iV^'  ?^^'«l'^'  ""d"  *he  restraining  influScrSf 
£h  nnti*  *•''  '^'^m^^  himself  to  the  statement  that  Germany 
had  only  given  the  promise  with  reference  to  naval  oDcra- 
tions  agamst  France,  of  which  mention  hasten  made 
several  times.  H  s  speech  of  August  4th  was  eteS  Sent 
on  the  question  of  the  non-annexation  of  French  territoJv 
in  Europe,  which  the  Chancellor  had  still  been  wSa  to 
gtiarantee  on  July  29th.  Even  the  ^aranSe  tWr^ 
s  ncted  to  Europe  had  in  the  meantiiT  already  dropped 
out  after  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war 

Llr^X  n?y  '■"*'*'"'*  ^^'.'''  ^'""'d  ^  "o  9"estion  of  a 
C  Xi  1  ttf  non-annexation  of  French  cofonies,  which 
Evl  f  n^^^f  ^f"  expressly  declined  a  week  preWousU 
Even  If  no  further  explanations  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Grey-Lichnowsky  interview  had  been  forthcom  ni  - 
would  have  been  impossible  after  all  f  .t  had  happene- 
to  put  upon  the  conversation  the  interpretation  tfft^he 
th'eTnllulT^^^''^'^^''  ^^^'^"  P'^P^^^S  to  guarantee  to 

Slonts^"      hXS     ***"  l'?*"«^'*y  ^f  ^'^"««  *"d  her 
colonies.        Helffench  s  assertion  in  a  contrary  sense   is 

^us  already  contradicted  by  its  inherent  im^oss"  b  fity 
and  by  its  repugnance  to  all  thr  other  records  of  tfie 
German  Government  It  is.  however,  complete.  Jestroyed 
by  the  publication  of  the  new  German  White  B6ok! 

The  Publications  in  the  Second  German  White  Book 

BEARING     ON     THE     NEGOTIATIONS     BETWEEN     GrEY 
AND   LiCHNOWSKY  ON  AuOUST   IST 

We  have  hitherto  been  acquainted  with  only  five  of  the 

n.Z*'?%''tr"«  °"  *'"^  incident-those  printed  in  ta! 
OutBreak  of  War,  1914  (pages  59  and  60).  there  were  the 
two  telegrams  from  Lichnowsky  of  Augi^st  1st  andTlugust 
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2nd,  one  from  the  Emperor  WUIiam  to  King  Georoe  of 
August  1st,  an  answer  from  King  George  of  the  same  date. 
Au    JtVst^*'"  Bethmann  to  Lichnowsky,  also  of 

These  earlier  publications  have  now  been  amplified  bv 
the  publication  of  three  further  telegrams  from  Lichnowsky 

S?  2,  V  *!)!?•  "i"  ^^^,  ^"«"*'  ^«*-  These  first  appearea 
1014  ^«w'«W««<«<?Af  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  Septemtlreth, 
1914.  and  later  m  the  new  German  White  Bookf  Accordinjf 
to  these  the  position  is  as  follows  : 

reported  to  the  Chancellor  that  Grey  had  just  called  him 
to  the  telephone,  and  asked  whether  he  could  declare 
that  in  the  event  of  France  remaining  neutral  in  a 
GeiTnan-Russian  War.  Germany  would  not  attack  France 
Lichnowsky  answered  that  he  believed  that  he  could 
assume  responsibility  for  this. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Lichnowsky  reported 
regarding  a  visit  which  had  just  been  paid  to  him  by  Grev's 
private  secretary,  who  had  said  to  him  that  the  Minister 
wished  to  ma'  (    proposals  to  him  for  the  neutrality  of 

KSnrSail'ce.'^'  '^'"*  °'  ""'"^""^  *^^^«  **  ^«  ^'*^ 
♦i,^"ii?^®  afternoon  the  conversation,  to  which  No.  128  of 
the  Blue  Book  relates,  took  place  between  Grey  and  Lich- 
nowsky.   Lichnowsky  reported  the  subject-matter  of  the 
conversation  ma  very  detaUed  despatch  sent  to  Berlin  at 
jj80   in   the   afternoon.    This   report   from   Lichnowsky 
affords  a  very  valuable  amplification  of  Grey's  report  to 
Goschen.  and  mcontrovertibly  confirms  the  expos/tion  of 
^o    128  which  I  have  already  given  in  my  fcook,  that 
WhSJ^^y^'^A    *t?  ^Publication    of  the  new   German 
White  Book,  and  which  I  have  reproduced  in  the  above 
discussion.     In   the  light  of  this  ft  is  clear  that  there 
w^  never  at   any  time  any  question  of  a  guarantee  of 
!•  ranee  and  her  colomes  on  the  part  of  Liclmowsky.     In 
reality  the  conversation  took    quite  a   different  course 
trom  what  it  might  appear  to  We  done  judging  from 
the    short    summary   addressed    by    Grey    to    Goschen. 
Lichnowsky  s  account  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
[These  are  printed  in  Part  IX  of  CoUected  Diplomatic  DocumenU.] 
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integrity  of  France  and  her  colonies  was  neither  offered 

hu'stiS J/?P"J'^  "  "^y  '^'  GennSi^ASbLSSoTl 
his  statement,  therefore,  serves  not  only  to  put  historical 
facts  m  their  true  lieht.  but  also  to  furnisfa  ciSSe 
exoneration  of  the  English  Secretary  of  State  from  tlw 
attacks  of  his  opponents. 

What  did  the  Ambassador  and  the  Secretary  in  fact 
discuss  on  the  afternoon  of  August  1st?  Th«e  is  no 
SJrJiJ  1«P^>°^  y^*h  regar??o  the  first  Joint  deS 
^cLl^Vn  T*  '«=fP?°!?  ^hich  the  English  Ckbinet  had 
S^iK-  K  ^'^°^>  tortuous  statement  made  in  reply  to 
the  English  inquiries  M  to  Belgian  neutrality  (Blue&bok. 
wS'  Tiitn*?;?  Jh?f  The  statement  of  the  English  Cablet 
AmhS..  ***!  ?°"?.o^  a  memorandum  to  the  German 
^rS?i^K—  "^  his  despatch  of  the  afternoon  itis 
H^DDcisTn^K  fli.***^^  the  same  form  as  that  in  which 

^P  ?^iP  *"*  *^  paragraph  of  No.  128. 

tl  JsLSv^f T!"***  *u  *^*-r^"  **•*'  Ambassador  and 
nSS^T  *?  State  on  the  influence  which  a  violation  of 

Enf  «n^^"*''^**y  ?/«***  ^r^  °»  P"Wic  opinion  in  Fng. 

and.  and  consequently  on  the  decisions  of  the  Govemnient 

w  also  m  essential  matters  reported  in  the  same  t«^s  Jy 

K^  ^™5«^^dor  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State.     Etion 

Grey's'  devS'  ^  "^'  ^^^-^^^"^  ^'^'''^^^^  ^»  '^^o{ 
i»rey  s  devotion  to  peace  which  appear  in  Lichnowskv's 

report,  but  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  English  note        ^ 

skv'f ?pJ?,^  "?if'"  *****  Grey  according  to  Lichnow- 
orLeed^^  hifT  ""*"  "°*  the  slightest  intention  to 
S^r  Xc^  "J^ostUe  manner  against  us.    It  would  be 

if  ^  J  "^  *°t**''°'*^  i°'*  ^  *'»«'•«  ^as  any  possibility 
of  domg  so     It  was  however,  difficult  to^dSw  a  line 

s"de  °  He?Ll7°"'^  «°  r*^*?"*  intervention  on  th"s 
side.    He  turned  again  and  agam  to  Belgian  neutrality 

a  greTpart°'^''"°"  '^^"^  '^^  *1"''*'°"  ^^"'d  also^iay 

oKw*??"^^  *^^  point  no  longer  requires  any  proof  for  the 
ulhnl^^r"''^''"u\  *^^*"  further  statements  made  by 
Lichnowsky.   which    are   not   contained    in   the  EnriiS 

the'V&riav'TtJ^r  ^^^^  '^  *?^^  ^."*'^^  momfnT  oS 
rne  very  day  of  the  German  declaration  of  war  against 
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RuMis,  Grey  was  still  scckincp  by  every  possible  means  to 
avoid  a  ground  for  war  which  niiffht  drive  public  opinion 
m  J!.ngland,  and  consequently  drive  the  Government,  to 
war.  Lichnowsky's  sUtements  prove  that  it  is  nothinir 
but  clumsy  falsification  of  history  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Helffench  and  Co.  when  they  reproach  Grey  with  havina 
sought  and  found  in  the  Belgian  question  what  was  merely 
a  pretext  for  entering  the  war,  when  in  reality,  after 
countless  previous  warnings,  this  could  not  fail  in  the  end 
to  furnish  the  ground  for  the  English  declaration  of  war. 
*.ven  the  report  of  the  German  Ambassador  of  August  1st. 
like  so  many  documents  already  mentioned,  shows  that 
the  English  Government  wished,  if  it  were  in  any  wav 
possible,  to  avoid  war  and  was  compelled  to  it  only  by  the 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality.  ^    ' 

But  to  proceed :  Grey,  according  to  Lichnowsky's  report, 
continues  as  follows  :  '      ^i^^-, 

"He  had  also  thought  whether  it  was  not  possible 
that  we  (Germany)  and  France  should,  in  case  of  a 
Kussian  war,  stand  armed  opposite  to  one  another 
without  attacking.  I  (Lichnowsky)  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  arrange  that  France  would 
assent  to  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  As  we  wanted 
neither  to  destroy  France  nor  to  annex  portions  of 
French  territory,  I  could  think  that  we  would  cive 
our  assent  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  which  would 
secure  for  us  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Minister  said  he  would  make  inquiries  ;  he  also  recoff- 
birth  sides  »"^*^^  of  holding  back  the  military  on 

This  passage  of  Lichnowsky's  report  contams  the  de- 

hlNa  S  M  ^f'ff  n^  *^S^  P,^*^  °^  *^^  conversation  which 
in  No.  128  of  the  Blue  Book  is  reproduced  with  excessive 
brevity  in  the  words  which  might  mean,  and  have  been 
made  to  mean,  so  much :  "  He  even  succested  that  thp 
integrity  of  France  and  her  colonies  mightTguarXS^' 
Lichnowsky  s  account  gives  the  authentic  interpretation 
of  this  short  English  sentence,  and  leads  to  a  conception 
«2««  conversation  diametrically  opposed  to  that  hitherto 
advanced  by  Grey's  opponents  within  and  without  England 
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Grey,  in  hi»  indefatigable  efforts  to  secure  at  least  a  localisa- 
tion of  the  apparently  ineviUble  struggle  between  Germany 
and  Russia  and  in  his  attempt  to  keep  France  as  well 
as  England  out  of  the  contest,  discussed  with  the  German 
Ambassador  the  possibility  that  France  and  Germany, 
notwithstandmff  the  German-Russian  war,  should  remain 
opposed  to  each  other  in  arms  without  taking  part  in  the 
real  struggle.  Buchanan  expressed  the  same  idea  to 
ij'"®^,"„«^  *"  *^'ose  of  his  despatch  of  August  1st  (Blue  Book. 
No.  189),  and  Russia  had  also,  as  Buchanan  rctwrted, 
associated  herself  with  the  idea,  stating  that  she  was  pre- 
pared to  remain  mobilised  so  long  as  the  last  attempts  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  were  still  under  consideration, 
but  that  she  would  in  no  case  begin  hostilities  first.  The 
Isar  s  telegram  sent  at  2  p.m.  on  August  1st  (White  Book, 
page  413)  also  eontains  the  same  proposal,  namely,  that 
mobilisation  on  both  sides  did  not  mean  war,  and  that 
negotiations  should  be  continued. 

*o.Grcy's  suggestion  Lichnowsky  replied  that  he  could 
well  believe  that  Germany  would  give  assent  to  such  an 
agreement  which  would  secure  for  her  the  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain,  but  added  the  obvious  quest  on  whether  Grey 
was  in  a  position  to  make  anv  statement  that  France  would 
assent  to  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  As  the  English 
secretary  of  State  had  only  given  expression  in  the  course 
of  conversation  to  this  idea  as  a  possible  solution  of  the 
problem  of  avoiding  an  actual  conflict  between  Germany 
and  l-rancc.  but  as  he  had  received  from  France  neither 
instructions  to  make  such  a  proposal  nor  her  consent  to 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  he  was  obliged  to  restrict 
himself  to  the  answer  that  "  he  would  make  inquiries  " 
In  saying  this,  however,  he  did  not  fail  to  hint  at  Uie  mili- 
tary difficulties  involved  in  such  a  solution. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this  solution,  in  stating 
the  reasons  which  might  induce  Germany  to  concur  in 
such  an  agreement  to  remain  inactive  under  arms,  Lich- 
nowsky made  use  of  the  words :  "  As  we  wanted  neither 
to  destroy  France  nor  to  annex  portions  of  French  terri- 
tory. It  is  the  words  thus  used  by  the  German  Ambas- 
sador which  have  led  to  the  ambiguous  phraseology  and 
the  consequent  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
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Note  198  which  are  quoted  above.    Lichnowsky  advances 
as  the  reason  why  Germany  might  be  prepared  to  r»  •  lain 
under  arms  opposed  to  France  the  fact  that  Germany  did  not 
want  either  to  destroy  France  or  annex  portions  of  French 
territory.    In  the  English  note,  however,  and  in  the  crrone- 
ous  expositions  of  it  which  have  found  currency,  it  is  made 
to  appear  as  if  Lichnowsky  hod  promised  something  in  the 
event  of  a  war  and  as  a  negative  result  of  a  war,  which  in 
fact  he  had  only  produced  in  support  of  his  contention 
tnat  the  intention  to  make  war  was  non-existent.    We  arc 
preiiarcfi,  said  the  German  Ambassador,  to  refrain  from 
waging  war  against  France,  if  France  on  her  side  docs  not 
actively  intervene  on  behalf  of  Russia  but  merely  remains 
under  arms.    We  are  prepared  to  do  this,  because  our  minds 
are  not  bent  on  conquest.    But  he  did  not  make  the 
statement,    erroneously    attributed    to    him :     "  If   war 
breaks  out  with  France,  we  guarantee,  in  the  event  of 
Kng^nd  remaining  neutral,  that  we  will  take  nothing  from 
the  French,  cither  within  or  without  Europe."    Accordinc 
to  his  own  copious  despatch,  sent  at  5.80  p.m.  un  Vugust  1st, 
the  German  Ambassador  did  not  give  such  a  guarantee, 
and  cannot  have  done  so,  as  I  believe  I  have  proved  aoove. 
It  appears  from  his  own  unambiguous  account  chat  he  did 
make  the  former  statement— in  ex-'anation  of  the  German 
readiness  to  concur  in  an  agreem- ...    or  armed  inactivity— 
and  he  was  in  a  position  to  make  such  a  declaration  since 
It  was  not  in  contradiction  with  any  other  record  of  the 
uerman  Government. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  Germany  would  have 
been  prepared  to  desist  from  war  with  France,  if  France 
had  been  in  a  position  and  had  been  willing  to  break  her 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia  and  to  refuse  Russia  her 
military  assistance.  This  possibility,  however,  was  not 
open  to  France,  just  as  it  was  not  open  to  Germany  to 
abandon  her  ally  Austria.  The  relation  between  France 
and  Russia^was  not  merely  an  Entente,  as  was  that  between 
l-rance  and  England,  but  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  as  in 
the  case  c,i  all  treaties  of  alliance,  the  classic  ctuua  foederis 
arose  where  one  of  the  allies  was  involved  in  war  with  two 
gr^t  Powers.  In  view  of  the  existing  treaty  of  alliance 
and  Frances  situation  in  the  political  configuration  of 
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Europe,  it  wu  impossible  that  France  should  refu«ic  her 
assistance  to  Runsia  if  Germany  and  Austria  were  opposed 
to  Russia  in  war,  and  if  in  addition  the  declaration  of  war 
emanated  from  (;crmany.  To  this  is  to  be  attributed 
Grey's  indefinite  concluding  observation  that  he  would 
make  mquiries.— inquiries,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  point 
whether,  in  the  imminent  conflict  between  Germany  and 
Austria  on  the  one  side  and  Russia  on  the  other,  France 
was  in  a  position  to  refuse  her  ally  help  and  was  willing  to 
do  so.  It  was  on  this  point  that  Grey's  suggestion  finally 
c^mc  to  grief,  since  it  was  necessarily  impossible  to  carry 
It  mto  effect  in  view  of  France's  loyaltv  to  her  ally  Russia. 
Lichnowsky's  fourth  telegram  of  Augiist  1st,  sent  off  at 
8.80  p.m.,  and  his  fifth  despatch  of  August  2nd  make  the 
situation,  as  I  have  represented  it,  free  from  doubt.  In 
his  telcgrani  sent  on  the  evening  of  August  1st  we  read : 
"  As  there  is  no  positive  English  proposal  before  us,  any 
further  step  in  the  sense  of  the  message  I  sent  is  super- 
fluous." ' 

In  Lichnowsky's  telegram  of  August  2nd  we  read  :  "  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  suggestions,  wJ-ich  rested  on  the  desire  to 
create  the  possibility  of  an  enduring  neutrality  on  the  part 
of  England,  were  put  forward  without  previous  consultation 
with  France  and  without  knowledge  of  the  mobilisation 
and  have  meanwhile  been  abandoned  as  entirely  without 
prospect  of  success." 

Grey  had  thrown  but  in  the  course  of  conversation  the 
idea  of  a  possible  preservation  of  the  peace  between 
Germany  and  France  and  consequer  1  v  also  with  England, 
without  previous  consultation  witu  France  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  general  mobilisation  in  France  and 
Germany  which  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  August  1st. 
This  idea  rested,  as  Lichnowsky  expressly  telegraphed,  on 
Grey's  desire  "  to  create  the  possibilitv  of  an  enduring 
neutrality  on  th»  part  of  England."  These  words  of  the 
German  Ambassador  on  August  2nd  are  a  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  pacific  intentions  and  endeavours  of  the 
English  Secretary  of  State— the  most  striking  testimony 
that  could  be  jpaid  to  him,  worthy  of  being  placed  beside 
the  many  similar  testimonials  included  in  the  White  Book 
by  the  Chancellor  himself.    Although  I  possess  no  authentic 
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^S^^Z  °^  ^^^  PT*'  '  *?»  convinced,  merely  on  the 
study  of  the  documentary  evidence,  that  if  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  the  German  Ambassador,  could  be  asked  on 
oath  whether  Sir  Edward  Grey  hadVrom  the  beglrnlng  tS 
JSL!"1  °^  the  conflict  sincerely  desired  and  stnVeK 
peace,  he  woiHd  emphatically  answer  the  question  in  the 
affirmative  This  affirmative  is  already  to  be  fSJSd  in 
his  despatch  of  August  2nd.  Grey.  4o,  accorS  S 
Helffcrich.  had  sold  Kimself  body  and  soul  to  France^and 

fhZ'ir  '°"^/«°  ^'  •'"'y  '^^^'  ^f'^"  h«  had  promised 
them  his  armed  support,  was  thus  on  August  Ist-in  the 
opinion  of  Lichnowsky,  a  more  trustworthy  authority- 
inspired  by  the  sincere  desire  to  create  the  possibility  of  an 

to  Helffench,  Grey  had  construed  the  Belgian  questioS 

HeTSl^rioh'/  P''*'''*  ^""^  ^"*^""^  *he  war!  induced  on 
Helfferichs  view,  we  are  almost  led  to  assume  that  Grev 
had    directly   incited   the   Germans    to   violate   Beffi 

C^tj  'Vi''  ^^^^  ^"  ™'«^*  '"*^"^^»«  i»  the  war  wSh 
Germany  which  was  so  passionately  longed  for.  In 
Helfferichs  eyes  Grey  was  the  evil  spirit  of  Europe  who 
had  not  only  conjured  up  this  fearful^  catastrophe  of  Ihe 
nations,  but  could  scarcely  await  with  patience  tfe  moment 
in  which  to  plunge  into  the  conflagration;  yet  we  find 
that  this  same  Grey  at  the  last  moment  considers  aSd 
turns  over  with  Lichnowsky  every  possibiliW  whereby 
the  catastrophe   might  be    restricted    and    /ranee   and 

^^W^"^"^  I™™  ^^'''^'''  What  he  had  afready 
done,  before  and  up  to  August  1st,  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  need  not  a|ain  be  rehearsed  here. 

••♦••, 

rJL'^^^  Particulariy  when  read  in  conjunction  with  Heir- 
ferich  s  historical  views  that  Lichnowsky's  despatches  of 
August  1st  and  August  2nd  are  so  extremely  instructive 

whh  i\  ffeHl*^'*T'  "^  *^r  despatches  to  be  reconc  led 
with  Helffench  s  inference  that  in  the  course  of  his  conver- 

Grev\rH*^l^"!?^^"  (Blue  Book,  No.  87)  on  July  SJth, 
FnlnH^  already  spoken  the  decisive  word  in  favour  of ' 
England  s  entry  into  the  war  ?     The  fact  that  on  August  1st 
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Grey  was  still  seeking  for  means  whereby  England  could  be 
kept  out  of  the  conflict  proves  that  at  that  time,  that  is  to 
say  four  days  after  the  alleged  undertaking,  England  was 
rtiU    entirely   free.      Until    the   evening   of  August    4th 
™Il!  h"  ^r'  «"»  entirely  free,  and  would  have  remained 
outside  the  conflict,  if  Herr  von  Jagow  had  given  the 
pledge  asked  of  him,  that  Germany  would  withdraw  her 
tooops  from  Belgium,  and  desist  from  further  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality  (Blue  Book,  No.  160).     For  the  presump. 
tion  underlying  all  the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
August  1st  between  Grey  and  Lichnowsky  may  be  expressed 
m  these  words:    '' If  you  violate  Belgian  neutrality,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  England  to  remain  out  of  the  war  " 
^hould  an  actual  conflict  arise  between  Germany  aiid 
trance,  it  was  evident,  from  all  that  was  known  in  Europe 
of  Germany  s  strategic  plans  and  from  the  tortuous  declara- 
tions of  the  German  Government  during  the  last  days  of 
the  conflict,  that  a  Franco-German  War  would   involve 
a  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by  Germany.     This  is 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  efforts  made  by  Grey  in  the 
course  of  his  conversation  with  Lichnowsky  on  August  1st 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  an  actual  struggle  between 
France  and  Germanv.    Had  Grey's  efforts  been  successful, 
had  It  been  possible  for  France  to  withdraw  from  the 
duties  involved  in  her  alliance  with  Russia  and  to  remain 
under  arms  on  her  side  of  the  frontier,  had  Germany  in 
consecjuence  also  remained  under  arms  before  the  frontier 
but  without  proceeding  to  any  declaration  of  war  or  anv 
aggressive  action,  there  would,  under  these  conditions,  have 
been  no  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  consequently 
Inlirf'^'^K^   of  England's   entanglement   in   tL   war 
nnrnl^'^f  ^een.el.minatcd.     This  is  the  meaning  and  the 
f KnH  °^  '*'!,  u^%  ^''pressed  by  Grey  on  August  1st. 
tAi,^  i-P"''u-^l  u^  ^""^y  •'•  however,  diametrically  opposed 

Hi.  .Stn^J  ''^'V''*' '!  -^T'^.^  ^y  h'^  ^"™^"  antagonists. 
His  niind  was  set,  not  m  the  first  place  on  war,  and  in  the 
second  place  on  England's  participation  in  the  war :  it 
vfLlf  P"'"«"'y^5>n  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
iiurope,  and,  secondly,  on  the  non-intervention  of  Enriand 
so  long  as  such  a  course  was  in  any  way  possible. 
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The  "  Misunderstanding  "  in  Berlin 

After  this  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  signiacance 
of  No.  128  in  connection  with,  and  in  the  light  of,  Lich- 
nowsky's  despatches  of  August  1st  and  August  2nd  we 
are  at  once  fully  informed  of  the  meaning  of  the  telegrams 
exchanged  between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  England  on  August  1st,  and  also  of  the  telegram  sent 
by  the  Chancellor  to  Lichnowsky  on  August  1st  The 
expression  of  Grey's  views  on  the  telephone  on  the 
mommg  of  Aujrust  1st,  which  later  on  led  in  the  after- 
noon conversation  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  topic 
produced  m  Berlin  the  erroneous  opinion  that  France 
would  remain  neutral  in  a  German-Russian  war,  and 
that  England  would  guarantee  her  neutralitv.  The 
Emperor  William's  telegram  of  August  1st,  sent  in  answer 
to  Lichnovsky's  communication,  begins  with  the  words : 

I  have  Just  received  the  communication  of  your  Govern- 
ment offering  French  neutrality  under  the  guarantee  of 
Great  Britain."  The  Chancellor's  telegram  to  the  German 
Ambassador  in  London  begins  with  the  words  :  "  Germany 
IS  ready  to  agree  to  the  English  proposal  in  the  event  of 
Jingland  guaranteeing  with  all  her  forces  the  unconditional 
neutrality  of  France  in  the  conflict  between  Germany  and 

XlrUSSltta 

These  telegrams  show  quite  clearly  that  in  Berlin  the 
erroneous  idea  prevailed  that  England  had  made  a  formal 
proposal  of  French  neutrality  under  English  guarantee. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  there  had  only  been  a  non- 
comniittal  exchange  of  ideas  between  Grey  and  Lichnowsky 
and  this  conversation  had  taken  place  without  any  previous 
consultation  with  France  and  without  knowledge  of  the 
mobilisation  on  both  sides.  In  his  telegram  dispatched 
at  8.80  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  August  1st  Lichnowsky 
at  once  cleared  up  the  mistake,  and  pointed  out  that 
there  was  in  fact  no  positive  English  proposal.  He  con- 
tinued his  explanation  of  the  mistake  in  his  telegram  of 
August  2nd,  and  stated  on  what  grounds  there  could  not 
be  any  positive  proposal,  but  that  there  had  merely  been 
an  expression  of  Grey's  ideas  and  wishes.  The  telegrams 
of  the  Emperor  William  and  of  the  Chancellor  were  thereby 
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rendered  purposeless,  and  the  King  of  England  in  his  reply 
of  August  1st  quite  correctly  summarises  the  position 
when  he  speaks  of  a  "  misunderstanding  "  in  Berlin,  in  so 
far  as  a  suggestion  made  by  Grey  had  been  taken  for  a 
positive  proposal  binding  on  England  and  France.     King 
George  speaks  of  a  "suggestion  which  was  made  in  a 
friendly   conversation   between    Prince   Lichnowsky   and 
Sir   Edward   Grey   when   they   were   discussing   how   an 
actual  conflict  between  the  German  and   French  armies 
might  be  avoided,  so  long  as  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  an 
agreement  being  arrived  at  between  Austria  and  Russia." 
The  account  thus  given  by  the  King  of  England  is  in 
almost  verbal  agreement,  and  it  is  entirely  ii    substantial 
agreement,  with  Lichncwsky's  account  given  .  i  his  tele- 
grams of  the  afternoon  and 'evening  of  August  1st  and  in 
his  telegram  of  August  2nd.     Grey  had  discussed  in  con- 
versation the  possibility  of  avoiding  an  actual  conflict 
between    the    German   and   French   Armies.    This   non- 
committal discqssioi  was  understood  in  Berlin  as  a  positive 
proposal,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  misunderstanding  that 
the  telegrams  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  were 
sent,  and  in  reply  to  these  an  explanation  in  similar  terms 
was   then   given   by   the   German   Ambassador   and   the 
English  King. 

♦  ''*♦»• 

This  is  the  interesting  story  of  the  Anglo-German  negotia- 
tions of  August  1st,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  possible  to 
dispute  the  view  here  given,  resting  on  No.  123  of  the 
Blue  Book  and  on  the  eight  despat'-hes  exchanged  between 
Berlin  and  London  which  were  rxblished  in  the  second 
German  White  Book.     The  result  of  this  investigation  is  : 

1.  England  refused  to  make  her  neutrality  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  bargain. 

2.  England  declared  that  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  would  evoke  so  violent  a  storm  in  the 
public  opinion  of  England,  that  it  could  be  foreseen 
that  the  Government  would  be  forced  to  war. 

3.  The  German  Ambassador  gave  no  promise  that 
Belgian  neutrality  would  not  be  violated,  and  could 
not  give  such  a  promise. 
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4.  The  German  Ambassador  gave  no  pledoe  that 
the  mtecnty  of  France  and  her  colonies  would  be 
respected  m  the  event  of  Germany's  victory  in  a 
Franco-German  war,  and  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
give  such  a  pledge.  It  was  merely  in  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  Germany  might  be  willing  to  stand 
opposed  to  France  under  arms  that  he  stated  that 
l^ermany  did  not  wish  to  destroy  France  or  annex 
portions  of  French  territory.  Hi-  utterance  had 
reference  to  a  motive  for  not  going  to  war ;  it  was 
not  a  promise  in  the  event  of  a  victorious  issue  of  a 
war. 

'  •??®xJ^*'J^*,°^  ^y  investigation  is  in  complete  accord 
with  the  declarations  of  the  Chancellor  in  his  speech  in 
the  ReichstM  on  August  4th,  but  it  is  diametrically  opposed 
•^rT  Helffench  and  those  who  argue  with  hini;  who, 
with  the  object  of  revealing  England's  malice  in  the  true 
light,  invent  German  offers  which  in  fact  were  n  ir  made 
and  which  were  disowned  by  the  Chancellor  himself  and 
by  his  Ambassador  in  London.  From  this  inquiry  Emrlish 
diplomacy  a,gain  emerges  untarnished  and  renewed  corro- 
boration IS  given  to  the  conviction  that  England's  desire  was 
peace,  and  peace  only. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  AUSTRIAN  ULTIMATUM  AND  THE  SERBIAN 

ANSWER 

Articles  5  and  6  of  the  Ultimatum 

In  the  trifling  dissertations  of  Herr  Houston  Stewart 
Chamberlain  on  the  question  of  responsibility  in  what  he 
calls  the  "  innermost  circle  "  {New  War  Essays,  page  68)  I 
discover  for  once,  by  way  of  exception,  a  thought  the  sub- 
stance of  which  merits  discussion.  In  the  passage  in  question 
Herr  Chamberlain  gives  expression  to  the  view  that,  while 
it  may  be  admitted  that  Sazonof  wished  for  peace  in  a 
general  way,  he  had  nevertheless  a  mortal  horror  of  the 
Austrian  demands  contained  in  para^praphs  5  and  6  of  the 
Ultunatum,  which  relate  to  the  collaboration  of  Austrian 
representatives  in  the  suppression  of  the  subversive  move- 
ment and  their  participation  in  the  investigations  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  judicial  proceedings  against  the  mur- 
derers. This  fear  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  colla- 
boration of  Austrian  representatives  would  have  revealed 
the  participation  of  the  leading  sections  of  Russian  society 
m  the  murder  of  the  Archduke.  Such  a  contingency  could 
under  no  circumstances  be  allowed,  and  hence  Russia  took 
as  her  motto:  "Let  us  have  peace,  certainly,  if  it  is 
possible ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  let  never  an  Austrian  look 
into  Serbia's  internal  arrangements." 

The  idea,  Herr  Chamberlain,  is  finely  conceived,  but  it 
completely  breaks  down  when  confronted  with  the  facts  : 

\  That  Serbia  was  prepared  to  permit  the  collaboration 
of  Austrian  representatives  so  far  as  agrees  "  with  the  prin- 
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-.^^■J1i*"*^*'°'V*^  '?*'  ^'*''  criminal  procedure  and 
with  good  neiffhbourly  relations  "  ; 

^AiI^S  ^®'^iS  Z^  prepared  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  Hague  Tribunal  or  of  the  Great  Powers,  that  i" 
to  say.  she  was  ready  to  accept  a  decision  which  would  be 
pronounced   bjr  an   impartial   body  on  the  basis  of  an 

(oi^7^    *"**""'^    ''^^^    ""«^*    *^^"    ^''^"'"^    i"di«^ 

8  That  the  Tsar  of  Russia  had  also  proposed  that  the 
matter  should  be  decided  by  the  Hague  friimial ; 

4.  That,  apart  irom  the  solutions  offered  by  a  conference 
of  the  Great  Powers  and  the  reference  of  tL  qu?s  Sn  ?o 
the  Hapie  Tnbunal.  there  was  the  further  possibility, 
proposed  by  Jules  Cambon,  of  instituting  an  internatioS 
commission  of  inquiry  with  judicial  authority  TiXr 
to  establish  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  murder  and  its 
concomitant  circumstances. 

It  is  clear  from  these  four  authentic  facts  that  Russia 
had  no  reason  whatever  to  dread  an  objective  inquirv 
into  the  assassination,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  pro- 
posed  or  accepted  methods  of  inquiry  which  facilitated  a 
far  more  objective  investigation  tlian  the  collaboration  of 
t^^u  "^''if^^  «»  Serbian  police  actions,  which  in  practice 
would  have  been  found  unworkable.  There  is  therefore 
no  pomt  m  this  artful  thesis,  or  rather  antithesis,  of  whkh 

?f?f  ^^^""^^  ^y  *=t^  *^^  undisputed  author™ 

Let  us  have  war  rather  than  an  inquiry  into  the  murder." 

♦»,r         r  C^'^beriain,  as  to  all  robust  pan-Germans  of 

the  new  type,  mternational  law  is  a  thing  of  naught,  and 

L' Vif''^°"V"'^^**?-"  *5^*  *"  ^^  «y««  Austria's^ emand 
for  a  bureau  ^  sureti  in  Serbia,  similar  to  that  possessed 

i^ZIT  ^^  Chamberlam  manner  of  demonstration. 
It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  this,  the  most  hastv  and 
most  superficial  of  all  German  pamphleteers. Thouldrrfer 
^'Ir^f'i^f.^^'^bureaude  surety  to  the  si^th  paragraph 
of  the  Austrian  Note,  whereas  according  to  Berchtoli's 
despatch  of  July  25th  (Red  Book,  No.  27)  it  in  fact  refers 

to  be  confounded).  Wliat.  however,  could  reasonably  have 
been  asked  of  him  was  that  he  should  inform  his  readers 
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that  the  Russian  bureau  de  surete  in  P'  ris  is  a  voli  nhar  - 
institution,  conceded  by  an  international  treaty,  and  pos- 
sibly  also  an  institution  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  whereas  the 
Austrian  bureau  de  sureti  in  Belgrade  was  intended  to  be 
conapulsory  in  its  origin  and  imposed  upon  Serbia.  This 
IS  the  fundamental   distinction  for  which  no  analogies 

*  *  *  *  • 

So  far  as  the  rest  of  Chantberlain's  observations  are 
concerned   I   may   observe   that   a   detailed    refutation, 
either  on  points  of  fact  or  of  law,  is  scarcely  called  for  by 
the  tew  inconsequent  and  wortliless  sentences  which  he 
devotes  to  the  question  of  responsibility— sentences  whose 
ingenuousness  is  undimmed  by  any  knowledge  or  study 
of  the  subject.     Indeed,  the  only  treatment  they  deserve 
IS  to  be  passed  by  with  a  slirug  of  the  shoulders  and  the 
consolatory  thought  that  every  public  gets  the  writers 
It  deserves.     If  I  examine  more  closely  his  observations 
on  the  exchange  of  notes  between  Austria   and  Serbia, 
my  motive   is    merely  that    such  a    course   will   afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  submitting  paragraphs  5  and  6  of 
the  Ultupatum  and  the  replies  given  on  these  points  by 
the  Serbian  Government  to  an  exhaustive  examination 
trom  the  standpoint  of  criminal  and  international  law,  a 
subj«!t  into  which  I  have  not  yet  entered.     The  special 
significance  of  these  points  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
almost  the  only  considerable  points  of  difference  remaininff 
between  Serbia  and  Austria,  that  they  therefore  became 
the  chief  pretext  for  a  rupture  in  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  for  the  declaration  of  war 
and  that  consequently  they   were  the  chief    immediate 
cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  once  more  that  the 
Austrian  Note,  in  form  and  substance,  revealed  from  the 
outset  the  intention  of  provoking  war  against  the  neigh- 
bouring State  whatever  might  be  the  consequences 
to  A-urope.  If  the  Serbian  Government  had  gone  even 
iurther  than  they  did  in  complying  with  the  demands 
contained  m  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  war  would  neverthe- 
less have  been  brought  about,  as  in  fact,  according  to 
Giolotti  s  revelations,  the  intention  had  been  entertSned 
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a  year  previously  of  provoking  war  without  the  assas- 
sination of  any  archduke  or  any  other  particular 
^r°";i  ^u  R^^^nt  I  propose  to  l4ve  all  thlTon  c«e 
side  and  will  demurely  follow  the  Austrian  Government 
on  the  ground  on  which  they  themselves  have  chosen  to 
base  their  pretext  for  war  against  Serbia,  that  is  to  say, 
the  exchange  of  notes,  from  which  paragraphs  5  and  6 
emerge  as  the  salient  points.  The  question,  then,  which 
I  have  here  to  answer  is  as  follows : 

Were  the  Austrian  demands  practicable,  and  such 
as  could  be  satisfied  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  international  and  criminal  law  ?  f        f 

How  far  did  Serbia  go  in  meeting  these  demands  ? 

Lould  she  have  gone  any  further  without  nullifvinff 
herself  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law. 
and  without  resiening  in  favour  of  Austria  her  sovereiim 
rights  in  internal  administration  and  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice  ? 

So  far  as  the  fifth  point  in  the  Austrian  Note  is  concerned. 
1  have  already  touched  upon  these  questions  above,  and 
propose  to  return  to  them  later.  With  regard  to  the  sixth 
point,  the  first  sentence  of  this  demand,  calling  for  judicial 
proceedings  against  accessories  to  the  plot,  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  gave  occasion  to  no  differences  between  the 
parties.  All  the  more  exceptionable  is  the  second 
paragraph  :  Delegates  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment  will  take  part  m  the  investigation  relating  thereto." 
Ihe  Serbian  Government  refused  the  acceptance  of  this 

?*  *  *u*^,'*  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution 
K  j°:u  ^  ,  °f  Pnminal  procedure."  On  the  other 
hand  thcv  declared  themselves  ready  to  communicate  the 
result  of  the  investigation  to  the  agents  of  the  neighbouring 
monarchy,  and  further,  a  point  not  to  be  overiooked. 
they  offered  in  the  concluding  words  of  their  answer  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  or  of  the  Great 
>JJif ''^*"  ^^'  **  *"  *^^  °^^^^  points  in  dispute. 
The  Austrian  Government,  after  avoiding  all  negotiations 
on  the  Serbian  answer  by  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations, 
subsequently  published  certain  .innotations  on  the  Serbian 
Note  on  July  27th.    These  were,  so  to  speak,  the  authentic 
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interpretations  of  the  demands  contained  in  the  Ultimatum 
but.  in  practice,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  thev^rSS 
constituted  an  entirely  worthless^sffuSS^ySe  J^e^^^^ 
bihty  of  any  negotiation  on  the  basis  ofX^  interprSa^ns 
had  been  excluded  by  Austria  herself,  and  on  the  SwkS 
day  warwas  declared  against  Serbia.  The  interSrJtS  to 
No.  6  begins  with  the  words:  "Our  demani was  auiS 
dear  and  did  not  admit  of  misinterpreSSon."  >  ?t  i! 
possible  to  concur  in  these  words,  if  «'\S  "  is  inserted 
before  "dear"  and  the  word  "  kot »  is  deleted  SS 
listen,  now.  how  this  demand  is  interpreted  : 

(SJXl  "^-^  w'^^  •.  ^V  "^^  °P*"'"«  of  a  judicial  inquiry 

M*'*^  J^^i'^totre)  against  accessoriel  to  the  plot 

In/p  '''^"^^^orat'on  of  representatives  of  the  Imperial 

th.lW  ?°^r™™^'^*  ^  ^^^  investigations  refaS 
thereto  (recherchea  as  opposed  to  enguete  iudiciaire) 
It  never  occurred  to  us  that  represfntTtiW  of  the 
tKlhi  ^"^  Royal  Government  should  tai?part  in 
th^^hn  M^"1{T'  P^^^^^l'nps  ;  it  was  intendSl  that 
invLS"*  collaborate  only  fn  the  preliminary  police 

J?nn  ^il'^""'/'?'?'^^^  *°  ^^^  coUection  and  veSfica- 
tion  of  the  material  for  the  inquiry.  vcnnca 

*hi!  *^^  Serbian   Government  misunderstand  us  on 

this  point  they  must  do  so  deliberatelv.  for  the  distinct 

tion   between  enquete  judiciaire  ami   simple  rllZ- 

cAe*  must  be  familiar  to  them."  *^ 

On  this  interpretation  I  may  observe  that  the  subseauent 

explanation  of  the  original  demand  contains  a  iStion 

which  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  wording  of  JheTustrian 

S?'"  in  th?^n"  ^'^T^"^  f"'  ^'^^e^'^  should  tX 
fo„  •  !V  •  investigation  relating  thereto."  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  investigation  having  reference  to  the  iudlil? 
proceedings  demanded  in  the  fi?st  parZ^aph  The  Noti 
made  no  distinction  between  judicial  anfJSlte  fnvestigi! 

guilty  of  an  error  in  Punc"tuation%r°.omeX°Sv?arL?srall.'''  " 
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tiona.  The  Serbian  Government  was  therefore  obliged  to 
interpret,  and  could  only  interpret,  the  Austrian  demand 
in  the  wide  sense  in  which  it  was  drawn  up,  in  the  sense  of 
all  the  investigations  relating  to  the  judicial  proceedings, 
whether  these  were  directed  by  the  police,  the  pumic 
prosecutor  or  the  judiciary.  The  observation  that  the 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Serbian  Government 
was  deliberate  is  therefore  an  insinuation,  the  odium  of 
which  recoils  on  the  authors  and  the  interpreters  of  the 
Austrian  Note.  Any  reader  with  a  legal  traming  is  bound 
to  "  misimderstand  "  the  sixth  point  of  the  Note  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  was  done  in  Belgrade.  At  the  same 
time,  whether  the  misimderstanding  was  deliberate  or  not, 
why,  I  again  ask,  did  Count  Berchtold  fail  to  elucidate  it  ? 
Why  did  he  not  instruct  Giesl,  his  Ambassador,  to  say  to 
M.  Fbshitch,  that  Austria  was  not  really  asking  so  much  as 
Serbia,  under  a  misapprehension,  appeared  to  assimie,  and 
inquire  whether  he  would  not  accept  the  less  extensive 
demands  ?  Why  did  Berchtold  only  give  this  circum- 
scribing interpretation  on  July  27th,  one  day  before  the 
declaration  oi  war,  and  even  then  whv  did  be  not  convey  to 
Serbia  herself,  but  deliver  in  a  kind  of  public  soliloquy, 
this  interpretation  which,  timeously  communicated  to  the 
neighbouring  Government,  might  perhaps  have  made  an 
agreement  possible  ?  Why  ?  There  is  only  one  answer — 
because  he  wished  for  war  under  all  circumstances. 

The  reader  with  any  training  in  law  must,  in  fact,  feel  his 
brain  reel  in  reading  the  digression  of  the  Austrian  Minister 
on  criminal  law,  which  is  quoted  above.  If  Count  Berchtold 
is  himself  ignorant  of  the  fact,  was  no  jurist  available  to 
teach  him,  when  he  was  composing  so  portentous  adocument, 
that  investigations  with  a  view  to  judicial  proceedings  may 
be  conduct^  not  only  by  the  police,  but  also  judicially, 
or  by  the  public  prosecutor  ?  If  hia  note  was  intended 
only  to  refer  to  preliminary  police  investigations  or 
recherches,  as  he  now  indicates  in  his  restricted  interpreta- 
tion, then  clearly  he  ought  not  to  have  spoken  of  investiga- 
tions in  general.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Serbian  criminal 
law  procedure,  which  after  all  is  the  only  decisive  considera- 
tion ip  t!r  question.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it 
will  be  fo>.-  ;  .lot  to  deviate  very  far  from  the  principles  of 
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our  German  criminal  law  procedure,  since  these  principles 

are  nearly  everywhere  applied  in  modem  criminal  law 
By  way  of  preparation  to  a  public  action  we  are  fam K 
wth  the  process  of  inquiry  conducted  by  the  public  SoS" 
cutor,  m  which  the  oMcials  of  the  police  and  public  SSTv 
operate  m  subordination  to  the  oflSce  of  the  pS  S 
cutor  (with  the  exclusion  of  depositions  oS  oathf^d 
at  the  same  time  the  magistrate  can  be  approached  bv 
the  public  prosecutor  for  tffe  purpose  of  judfclal«amina^ 
tion  and  depositions  on  oath,  irurgent  caSs  the  Se 
nwy  m  the  first  place  proceed  independently,  and  mustXn 

o[;f  r  Vi'"r*^''^V^»?  *°  *he  office  of  (he  puffic  prS 
cutor.  After  (he  conclusion  of  the  inquiries  by  the  puWic 
p^rosecutor  and  the  police,  the  public  prosJcutor'^Ziy 
either  oresent  the  indictment  to  the  court,  or  in  appropriSe 

ZZt'i  *^"  "'  '""^^l  prescribed  in  certain  SJSal 
matters)  he  may  jjropose  the  preliminary  judicial  investSa' 

Ir^ffl^K^K  '"  ?'''  PrelKninary  jS/cial  invSI^tSi 
the  officials  of  the  police  and  of  public  safety  again  operate 
m  subordination  to  the  judge  who  is  conduSinJ  Se 
investigation,  just  as  thev  diJ  in  the  inqS^^^ucted 
M^i  Jt'SS?*'  prosecutor  (derman  Criminal\aw  Sdure. 
H  lS6-.19f  ;  for  the  collaboration  of  Police  Officials,  see 
m  particular.  §§  159  and  187).  Thus  in  German  Criminal 
Law  we  are  acquainted  with  three  kinds  of  investSTtTon 
preparatory  to  criminal  proceedings,  namely  .-  "'^^'"8^"''" 

(a)  Inquiries  conducted  by  the  police  alone  which  must 
then  be  forwarded  forthwith  to  the  office  of  the  public 
prosecutor  for  further  action  ;  '  ^c  01  tne  puwic 

(b)  Inquiries  by  the  public  prosecutor  ; 

(c)  Investigations  by  the  magistrate. 

In  cases  (b)  and  (c)  the  police  authorities  serve  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  public  prosecutor  and  the  magistrate 
who  IS  conducting  tlTe  investigation.  In  all  cases?af ter  the 
o?th.T5°- '^"  preparatory  proceedings,  that'is  to  say! 
aJZ^ZIZ'"^!^  inquiry  it  falls  to  the^riminal  court  to 
T?t..  f^-*'^'*  the  proceedings  in  chief  should  be  opened. 
After  this  exposition,  which  contains  nothing  new  for 

It  S*'  ""^  "^y  '"*"^  '°  Berchtold's  obser4t"ons  on 
the  Serbian    answer    and  in  particular  to  his  arrogant 
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didactic  utterances  on  **reeherehet  as  opposed  to  enquHe 
judieiaire,"  and  on  "the  distinction  between  enquHe 
judieiaire  and  simple  recherchea  "  which  must  be  familiar  to 
everyone,  etc.  Such  dicta  as  these  must  indeed  appear  as 
emanations  of  a  mind  whose  vision  is  restricted  beyond  the 
limits  of  all  that  is  tolerable,  and  of  all  that  has  ever  been 
manifested  in  one  occupying  so  responsible  a  position  at 
so  pregnant  a  time.  The  inanities  in  these  sentences  of 
Berchtold  outnumber  the  words. 

"Investigations"  are  not  identical  with  preliminary 
police  investigation,  or  simple  recherchea,  as  Berchtold 
calls  the  former.  Investigations  may  also  be  conducted 
by  a  magistrate  or  by  the  public  prosecutor,  and  recherchea 
conducted  by  the  police,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
take  place  on  the  mstruction  of  the  public  prosecutor  or 
of  the  court,  may  become  a  part  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
public  prosecutor  or  the  magistrate  in  pursuing  the  inquiry. 
Even  if  the  ^  intention  had  been  clearly  expressed  from 
the  outset,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  and 
impracticable  so  to  restrict  the  collaooration  of  Austrian 
officials  in  preliminary  police  investigations  in  Serbia 
that  they  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  encroach  on  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  public  prosecutor  or  of  the  law 
courts.  Recherche  is  not,  as  Berchtold  would  fain  teach  us, 
"  opposed  to  an  enquHe  judieiaire  "  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
relation  between  the  two  is  that  of  means  to  end.  The 
police  recherche  is  one  of  the  mcun:>  <  i"  investigation  known 
to  criminal  law. 

The  Serbian  Government  wore  therefore  entirely  correC 
when  they  foirnd  in  the  demand  for  the  participation  of 
Austrian  officials  in  the  investigations  relating  to  the 
judicial  proceedings  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and  of 
the  law  of  criminal  procedure,  and  it  is  here  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  preliminary  police  investigations, 
to  which  Berchtold  subsequently  restricted  his  demand, 
were  made  by  the  police  independently,  or  on  the  instruction 
of  the  public  prosecutor,  or  of  the  magistrate  conducting 
the  inquiry.  In  any  case  the  investigations  would  have 
taken  place  with  the  object  of  serving  later  as  the  basis  for 
the  decision  of  the  criminal  court  on  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings  in  chief.    The  police  operate  as  an  auxiliary 
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tul^2!!?^  *5  *^^  P«PM*t>on  of  judicial  proceedings,  and 
the  enforced  ollaboration  of  foreign  poliw  officials  in  this 
preliminary  aciion  »  a  violation  of  all  tlie  principles  of  inter- 
national  law.  of  the  internal  constitution,  and  of  criminal 
procedure.  The  whole  of  AustrU's  dei^ond.  for  which 
according  to  Berchtold.  there  were  "  numberless  precedl 

fniJjh..*.'?. '"  r*''*^  r"^'**"**"*  any  analogy,  and  bore  on  its 
forehead  the  stamp  of  impracticability. 

How  Berchtold  conceived  that  the  participation  of  the 
Austrian  Police  m  the  preliminary  police  investigations 
was  to  be  put  into  operation,  remains  his  own  secret. 
Were  the  Austrians  to  carry  on  independently  on  Serbian 

♦k  '  ''I  "IT*^  •*'**'y  °"'y  *°  '^^  '"  conjunction  with,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of,  Serbian  officials?  Were 
thev  to  lay  the  results  of  their  inquiries  direct  before  the 
berbian  public  prosecutor  or  the  magistrate  conductino  the 

WJ;  «'  T'""  ^^'7i  *"  **°  r  °"'y  *^''**"8h  the  mediation 
of  their  Serbian  cofleagucs  ?    \Vho  was  to  compel  these 
berbian  colleagues  to  accept  the  rSle  of  intermediaries? 
Who  was  to  compel  the  public  prosecutor  or  the  magistrate 
to  have  regard  to  the  material  amassed  by  the  Austrian 
police  ?    VVho  was  to  test  the  reliability  and  the  relevance 
of  this  material?    A  moment's  reflection  on  the  practical 
question  of  giving  effect  to  the  incredible  Austrian  demands 
at  once  raises  these  and  countless  similar  questions.    Even 
assuming  that  they  had  been  accepted,  or  could  be  accepted, 
they  would  either  become  the  sure  source  of  constant 
friction,  or  the  focus  of  an  Austrian  tyranny  within  Serbian 
police  and  judicial  procedure ;    since  the  Austrian  police 
would  have  refusal  to  take  their  ordci-s  from  any  Serbian 
policeman,  public  prosecutor,  or  magistrate,  they  would 
perforce  have-had  to  assume  command  themselves,  in  order 
to  execute  without  friction  their  police  activity  on  foreiim 
territory    That  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  vassalale. 
the  estabhshment  of  which  was  rightly  regarded  throughout 
turope  as  the  object  of  the  Austran  demands.    Serbia's 
resistance  to  this— if  the  word  can  be  applied  to  the  reser- 
vations most  humbly  advanced,  and  to  her  readiness  to 
accept  a  decision  by  arbitration— was  more  than  justified, 
and  was  inevitable  m  a  sovereign  State. 

♦♦•♦•» 
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It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  a  man  like  Chamberlain, 
accustomed  to  advance  and  prove  his  statements  with  the 
utmost  assurance,  but  if  possible  with  even  greater  super- 
ficiality, should  pass  over  undaimted  the  enormous  Austrian 
demands  contamed  in  Nos.  5  and  6  of  the  Ultimatum. 
There  are  other  German  authors  who  also  consider  that 
these  demands  are  "in  no  way  exorbitant."  In  his 
observations  Chamberlain  adopts  the  very  convenient 
course  of  restricting  himself  to  the  remarks  with  which 
the  Viennese  Government  published  the  Serbian  answer 
on  July  27th  ;  he  constantly  confuses  No.  5  of  the  Ultima- 
tum with  No.  6  ;  he  quotes  by  way  of  comment  on  No.  6 
a  telegram  from  Berchtold  to  Szdpary,  which  relates 
expressly,  and  in  view  of  its  whole  meaning  can  only 
relate,  to  No.  5  (in  passing  it  may  be  observed  that  he  dates 
this  July  27th,  instead  of  July  25th,  see  Red  Book,  No.  27). 
In  short,  the  omniscient  author,  or  rather  the  author  who 
would  fain  take  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province — who 
constantly  calls  for  the  reminder  :  "  non  multa  sed  multiun 
make  the  value  of  the  writer  " — does  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  study  with  care  the  few  important  sentences 
of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  of  the  Serbian  answer  and  of 
the  Vienna  commentary. 

The  fifth  point  in  the  Ultimatum  demanded  the  colla- 
boration of  Austrian  representatives  in  the  suppression  of 
certain  national  movements  in  Serbia,  which  from  the 
Serbian  point  of  view  were  just  as  patriotic  as,  let  us  say, 
the  activity  of  the  ''  Pan-German  Union  "  in  Germany, 
but  which  were  described  by  the  Viennese  Government  as 
"  subversive  "  and  "  directed  against  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  monarchy."  The  Serbian  Government  in  their 
answer  are  obliged  to  "  confess  that  they  do  not  clearly 
grasp  the  meanmg  or  the  scope  of  the  demand  made  by 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government "  ;  it  declares  itself, 
however,  prepared  to  "  admit  such  collaboration  as  agrees 
with  the  pnnciple  of  international  law,  with  criminal 
procedure,  and  with  good  neighbourly  relations." 

The  Austrian  Government,  as  is  kno\vn,  did  not  agree  to 
any  discussion,  nor  did  they  even  a{;>ee  to  furnish  to  the 
Serbian  Government  a  more  accurate  interpretation  of  the 
demands  contained  in  their  Ultimatum  with  respect  either 
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to  the  fifth  or  sixth  point,  but  abruptly  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations,  and  three  days  later  declared  war.    The  com- 
mentaries   and    interpretations    which    Count   Berchtold 
consented  to  furnish  at  a  later  date  are  therefore  of  no 
imporf  ^^ce  whatever ;   value  would  only  have  attached  to 
tb'iu  it  ihi'Y  hnd  been  given  direct  to  the  Serbian  Govem- 
m  nt  after  the  jot  eipt  of  the  Serbian  answer,  and  if,  on  the 
gi  vr>.\  of  tiicf;     commentaries,  further  negotiations  had 
ta  .rr,  place.     If  misunderstandings  arose  and  were  bound 
to  a.ibv,  i.11  the  other  side  in  consequence  of  the  hazy, 
unjuridical  and  loose  composition  of  the  Austrian  Note, 
and  if  the  Austrian  Minister's  purpose  was  to  avoid  a 
conflict  and  not,  as  would  rather  appear,  to  lead  directly  to 
a  collision,  then  it  was  his  clear  duty  to  explain  these  mis- 
understandings to  his  opponents  and  having  done  so  to  put  to 
them  the  further  question :  "  Now  you  know  what  I  mean ; 
now  state  whether  and  how  far  you  are  prepared  to  comply 
with  my  demands."     This  was  precisely  the  course  which 
the  Entente  Powers,  and  above  all  Sir  Edward  Grey,  were 
constantly  urging  on  the  Viennese  Government,  that  the 
excessively  submissive  Serbian  answer,  which  offered  an 
unprecedented  example  of  abasement,  should  at  least  be 
accepted  as  the  basis  for  further  negotiations,  either  directly 
with  Petrograd  and  Belgrade,  or  in  the  form  of  a  conference 
1.- ?  f***^"""^  '"  London.    This,  however,  was  the  course 
which  Austria  bluntly  declined  until  July  80th,  that  is  to 
say,  until  a  moment  when  the  question  of  mobilisation 
(which  led  on  the  following  day  to  the  Ultimata)  was  pushed 
into  the  foreground  by  the  Berlin  Government,  and  the  real 
issue  receded  into  the  background. 

•  ^?  ^^y  ^^^^  *^^  commentaries  on  the  demands  contained 
in  the  Ultimatum  furnished  by  Coimt  Berchtold  on  July25th 
and  27th  were  entirely  valueless  after  the  breach  m  the 
diplomatic  relations  with  Belgrade  ;  they  were,  as  we  have 
remarked,  merely  a  Viennese  soliloquy  designed  to  give  the 
attitude  of  the  Austrian  Government  a  show  of  justification 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other  Powers  and  of  the  world,  but 
neither  intended  to  prevent,  nor  capable  of  preventing,  the 
war  with  Serbia  on  which  Vienna  and  Budapest  had  already 
resolved.  These  later  explanations  of  Berchtold,  therefore, 
call  for  no  consideration  m  connection  with  the  question  of 
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JST^  /y-  ^*  "  ^I'^^y  ^  '^'  '"^  negotiations  between 
two  pnvate  persons,  A  were  to  make  certain  denS  B 
were  to  accept  these  demands  in  part,  in  parTask  for 
explanations,   and  in  part  make  rSser^ratioAs   and  if  A 

Se  hi?  S!f*l^  *°  ^'T^.^  all  further  discussions,  and 
make  his  tele  known  to  the  whole  world  that  B  was 

th^  bfhi^/^'  breach  since  he  had  only  meant  This  o? 
rioLc7*.^'  demands.  No  one  would  give  ear  to  A's 
protestetions  of  innocence ;  if  he  had  really  desired  that  an 

3S3^**r*if^°'?'t  b^brought  about.Ve  should  have 
explained    at  the  right  time  what  his  demands  meaT 

S  the  wJ'S.**  ^^'-  ^'«^"r«  °^  *»•«  negotratiSis  «; 
SU?«lll  after  receiving  the  answer  which  was  b^ed 
partially  on  misunderstandings. 

In  the  case  of  the  Austro-Serbian  dispute  there  must  be 
added,  as  a  further  aggravating  consideration  agaS  the 
Viennese   Government,    that   their   belated   expfaSftions 
(sent  to  Petrograd  on  July  25th.  published  on  JuW  mh  ?n 
Vienna)  are  in  substence  entirel/ untenable,  andf  indeed 
if  the  harsh  term  may  be  excused,  utterly  foolish  and 
unworthy  of  a  statesman  and  a  diplomatist 
fo,^  explanation  of  Article  5  of  the  Ultimatum  is  to  be 
found  m  two  places,  in  the  note  to  Sz&pary  (Red  Book 
No  27)  and  in  the  Viennese  publication.     iSk  any  rS 
StTJ  *''*™"^  ?  jurisprudence  or  public  law  ?^  peruse 
these  two  commentanes,  and  then  say  whether  I  am  no? 
justified  m  the  emnhatic  judgment  whfeh  I  have  expressed 
Accordmg  to  Bercfctold,  in  speaking  of  the  queSof  the 
collaboration  of  Austrian  o&icials**in  Serb?an  poHce  and 
admmistrative  matters.  "  International  LaThas  fust  as 
httle  to  do  with  this  question  as  has  criminal  proSre 
Sii  WP'^'^^y  %  "latter  of  State  police  which  muTt  be 
settled  by  way  of  a  separate  agreement.    Serbia'sTeservR 
^on  ,s  therefore  unint:  l.igible.^  .  ."    if  y^ur  ExSl?nc; 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  almost  every  one  of  your  words  K 
crass  mistake,  on  which  you  could  receive  i/s?ruc«o„  fro* 
any  pupil  drawn  at  random  from  an  upper  fSmSerbTa^ 
tT.Tlf  r  '^.r^^'-Vh^'i  intelligible  :  Xn  a  Se  demaids 
S?ni±Kf '*?''  of  Its  representatives  in  the  police  acTwty 
of  a  neighbouring  Stete,  the  question  involved  is  indeed  J 
decisive  principle  of  internatiolial  law  (orras'^ou  ex^?ess  it! 
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of  "  general  international  law."     What  does  this  mean  ? 

,      ,v""£V.    i"**  ^^^^^  •*  ^'so  a  particular  international 
Jaw  V)     This  demand  is  all  the  more  monstrous  when  the 
police  functions  in  which  the  neighbouring  State  demands 
the  right  of  collaboration  are  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  a 
national  movement  which  is  in  no  way  distinguishable 
from  the  national  movements  in  other  countries.     It  is 
notorious  that  the  German  chauvinists  have  year  in  year 
out  hawked  about  the  assertion  that  there  existed  in  France 
a  movement  inciting  to  war,   directed  against  the  terri- 
torial intejjrity  of  the  German  Empire,  in  so  far  as  it  had 
for  Its  object  the  disseverance  of  Alsace-Lorraine.     What 
would  the  world  have  said,  if  one  fine  morning  Germany 
had  demanded  the  collaboration  of  German  police  officials 
m  the  suppression  of  this  "subversive  movement"  in 
France?     With    clasped    hands    the    world  would    have 
exclaimed:  "The  people  in  Berlin  must  have  gone  mad." 
in  the  Austro-Serbian  question  the  position  is  exactly  the 
same  ;   it  is,  indeed,  even  more  favourable  for  Serbia,  since 
the  question  here  was  one  of  a  historical  national  move- 
ment deephr  grounded  in  the  people.     The  exclamation 
ot  the  world,  however,  was  in  this  case  somewhat  different. 
The  world  unanimously  said  :    "  The  people  in  Vienna  are. 
It  is  true,  not  mad ;    but  they  are  criminals,  who  inten- 
tionally put  forward  demands  which  are  incapable  of  beinc 
complied  with,  and  are  in  flagrant  violation  of  all  inter- 
nal law,  m  order  at  any  cost  to  bring  about  a  conflict 
■  jrbia,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  European  war." 
.  collaboration  of  representatives  of  the  police— so 
Lount  Berchtold,  your  argument  proceeds— is  ^'  purely  a 
matter  of  State  police,  which  must  be  settled  by  way  of 
a   separate   agreement."     In   your   commentary   of  July 
25th,  intended  for  the  Russian  Government,  you  protest 
5  c  ^u"     'V°.  '^*,y  intended  to  infringe  on  the  sovereignty 
of  Serbia.     By    collaboration,'  in  point  5,  we  are  thinking 
of  the  establishment  of  a  private  'bureau  de  sdretr  at 
Belgrade, which  would  operate  in  the  same  way  as  the  analo- 
g'      Russian  establishments  in  Paris,  and  in  co-operation 
w...n  the  Serbian  police  and  administration."    And  that 
IS  what  you  call  purely  a  matter  of  State  police,  havinc 
n.   hing  to  do  with  international  law.    Agreements  similar 
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to  those  between  the  French  and  Russian  Governments 

Bn«Tf!?'??  *°  ^"^^  *^.''*^  between  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  Governments,  leading  to  the  most  ignominious 
haMmans  services  rendered  by  the  Prussian  reaction 
to  Russian  despotism,  extending  even  to  the  direct  sur- 
render of  Russian  revolutionaries  to  the  frontier  officials 
of  Russia  (a  degradation  of  which  the  allied  French  Govem- 

St  fI««1,'*®''^T"&^-    .^°r*  *^^  agreements  between 
the  French  and  the  Russian  Governments,  which  permit 
the  OTstence  of  the  bureau  de  aUreti  in  Paris  and  the  corre- 
sponding agreements  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  rest  on 
international  law?    By  "matters  of  State  police,"  if  the 
phrase  is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all,  you  can  only  mean 
measures    relating    to    internal    police.     The    moment    a 
foreign  State  participates  in  these  internal  measures  the 
matter  becomes  a  question  of  international  law,  smce, 
after  all,  u  is  only  on  the  ground  of  an  international  treaty 
that  this  right  of  participation  can  be  conceded  to  another 
State,     {such  treaties  rest  always  on  a  voluntary  and  nearly 
always  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  and  if  two  States  voluntarUy 
and  reciprocallv  permit  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau 
Oe  sUrete,  and       ovide  for  collaboration  with  the  police 
authorities  on  ..le  other  side,  no  objection  can  be  raised 
from  the  standpoint  of  international  law  and  the  main- 
tenance of  sovereign  rights.     It  then  becomes  exclusively  a 
question  of  political  convenience.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  m  the  Austrian  case,  one  State  demands  from  the  other 
such  an  intrusion  in  the  powers  of  a  foreign  police  on  a 
one-sided  basis,  under  the  harshest  threats,  in  a  form  at 
once    undecorous,    ambiguous,    and    liable    to    misinter- 
pretation,  without  further  explanations,   without  eoinc 
into  questions  of  detail  and  without  making  any  proposal 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  understanding— the  later 
and  belated  explanations  do  not  count,  as  I  have  explained 
.u  ^^*"  °*»  ^'*  '^^^^^'  "^**^"  **»e  one  State  imposes  on  the 
other  the  collaboration  of  its  police  in  internal  affairs,  the 
matter  is  not  one  of  State  police,  but  is  one  of  the  gravest 
imaginable  breaches  of  international  law.     The  Serbian 
Government  had  therefore  at  the  very  least  the  right  to 
demand  more  precise  explanations  with   regard   to  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  Austrian  demands,  which  in 
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form  and  substance  represented  the  gravest  and  most 
momentous  intrusion  on  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Serbian  State,  and  it  went  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
diplomatic  conciliation  when  it  expressed  its  readiness 
to  discuss  the  Austrian  demand,  and  indeed  in  a  certain 
measure  to  comply  with  it. 

*♦••*» 

Even  Chamberlain  cannot  but  Oioose  to  describe  Austrian 
participation  in  a  Serbian  judicial  procedure  as  a  demand 
which  would  "  manifestly  "  have  infringed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  coimtry.  In  saying  this  he  merely  overlooks,  in  the 
first  place,  the  fact  that  the  collaboration  demanded  "  in 
the  investigation  relating  thereto,"  even  if  undertaken  by 
the  police,  represented  in  fact  actioa  subsidiary  to  judicial 
proceedings  ;  and  further  that  the  compulsory  imposition 
of  purely  police  or  administrative  action  in  a  foreign 
country  also  involves  an  egregious  violation  of  sovereignty. 

I  summarise  as  follows  : 

1.  The  collaboration  of  Austrian  officials  in  action  of  a 

Solice    and    administrative    character    on    Serbian    soil, 
emanded  in  the  fifth  point  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum, 
represents  a  violation  of  Scbian  sovereignty. 

2.  The  demand  in  the  sixth  point  for  par  cipation  in 
investigations  relating  to  the  judicial  proceed.i'.gs  in  con- 
nection with  the  conspiracy,  represents  likewise  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  sovereign  Ly  of  the  Serbian  State. 

8.  It  is  here  a  matter  of  difference  whether  these  investi- 
gations were  to  be  conducted  by  the  magistrate,  by  the 
public  prosecutor,  or  only  by  the  police.  They  are  in  any  case 
mvestigations  which  are  subservient  to  a  judicial  inquiry. 
Even  if  the  accumulation  of  material  for  the  inquiry  is 
represented  as  a  matter  of  purely  police  and  administrative 
action— which  in  the  present  case  is  certainly  an  untenable 
view— it  would  nevertheless,  in  accordance  with  what  is 
said  in  paragraph  1,  constitute  a  violation  of  sovereignty. 

4.  The  subsequent  interpretation  of  demands  5  and  6 
in  no  way  modifies  the  view  that  they  represent  a  violate  > 
of  sovereignty,  since  even  the  interpretation  which  was 
given  leaves  unaffected  the  forceful  intrusion  into  the  poL. 
and  judicial  dignity  oi"  the  neighbouring  State. 
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rfiniolof  1  f^  interpretation,  given  after  the  rupture  of 
tt^P  relations  (and  not  even  communicated  to  the 
™T*  ''*'™"^i'*>  Pi:°^?*  *^**  *h«  Viennese  Government 
Zl\^*i  concerned  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  their  demands. 

rninni*"'  '^k'*  "^Ti'  *M*  ^^"^  dtmands  should  not  b^ 

Some  of  Chamberlain's  Falsifications 

-„^''-^1u''?*'°'*  j°  *^®  important  investigation  of  the  fifth 
and  swth  demands  m  the  Austrian  Ultiinatum.  I  should 
still  hke  to  put  before  the  indulgent  reader,  as  a  dainty  tit- 
bit  so  to  spe^  some  entertaming  minor  falsifications  which 
the  master  of  Bayreuth  commits  in  discussing  this  quesS 
?Ln "' w^^'^'r  '^'?«on«-  These  represent  only  a 
E^all  selection  from  the  gigantic  mass  of  falsifications 
and  perversions  which  Herr  Chamberlain  has  the  courage 
to  serve  up  for  the  credulous  German  public,  and.  Tn 
translation,  fc-  incredulous  foreign  readera.  It  is  onlv 
M  examples,  and  by  no  means  as  specially  bad  examples 

Ch«mWr"%'T°?r^  ^"''^  ^'^"  achieveSfof 
fhlT^«  ?'*°f  ■]^J  Pr°P°^^  *o  speak  elsewhere,  throw 
them  completely  in  the  shade.    I  have  also  selected  these 

.o^P'^/h  "^^"'^  l^^^  t^Z'^  *"  opportunity  of  discusS 
rerthteSoFStesr^''^'    "'"^    '^^^     ^P^^^*'    - 

W  £  1?;*^'2^°K-  <^^«"be'-Jain  makes  no  mention  of  the 
their  inlvffnl"^'*"  Government  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  reply  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  accept  the 
thT??Lf  P^"  International  Tribunal  at  The  Hagufor  of 
lid  HoJil  p""^^"  °"  f  the  points  in  which  the  Imperial 
and  Roval  Government  might  consider  that  they  had  not 

X'^JefS'"'*""-     There  was.  therefore,  no  qLstion  of 

(B)  But  before  Serbia  had  given  this  negative  answer  her  Crown 
Pnnce  had  telegraphed  to  the  IW.  beggiS  Wm^to  come  to  o^ 
aid  as  8oon  as  powible."  and  the  Tsar  h^^an-weredV  "  rIS  ^ 
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in  no  cMe  diaintereat  herself  in  the  fate  of  Serbia."  From  the  outaet 
Russia  had  thua  placed  herself  on  the  side  of  the  murderers  (New 
War  E§aays,  page  74). 

That  this  is  a  falsification  is  proved  by  reference  to  the 
telegram  sent  by  Crown  Prince  Alexander  to  the  Tsar  on 
July  24th  (Orange  Book,  No.  6)  and  the  Tsar's  reply  of 
July  27th  (Orange  Book,  No.  10).    In  his  telegram  the 
Crown  Prince  Alexander,  after  referring  in  tei-ms  of  severe 
condemnation    to   the    "  horrible   crime,"    indicates   the 
impossibility  of  complying  with  certain  of  the  Austrian 
demands,  which  were  unneoessarilj^  humiliating  for  Serbia, 
and  incompatible  with   her  dignity  as  an   mdcpendent 
State  (inutilement  humiliantes  pour  la  Serbie,  et  incom* 
patibles  avec  sa  dignity  comme  fitat  inddpendant).    Among 
the  conditions  impossible  of  fulfilment  he  makes  special 
mention   of  the   declaration   demanded   of  the   Serbian 
Government,  to  be  inserted  in  the  official  journal,  which 
was  tantamoimt  to  an  act  of  self-accusation  before  the 
world  and  before  their  own  people ;    he  further  mentions 
the  admission  of  Austrian  officials  to  the  discharge  of 
certain  functions  on  Serbian  territory,  etc.    The  Serbian 
Regent  declared  that  he  was  prepared  to  accept  all  the 
Austrian  conditions  which  were  compatible  with  the  posi- 
tion of  an  independent  State,  as  well  as  all  those  to  which 
the  Tsar  might  advise   him   to    agree.    The   time-limit 
allowed  by  the  Ultimatum  was,  moreover,  so  short,  and 
further    it   was    so    impracticable    to   satisfy   forthwith 
the  Austrian  demands  (which  in  part  were  conditional  on 
changes  in  legislation,  and  which  in  any  case  required 
time)  that  they  had  to  be  prepared  for  a  sudden  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  armies  concentrating  on  the 
frontiers.    In  this  hazardous  situation  Serbia  begged  the 
Tsar  of  Russia  for  advice  and  assistance.    The  Tsar,  in  his 
reply  of  July  27th,  assured  Prince  Alexander  that  his 
Government  were  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  smooth 
away  the  present  difficulties  ;  he  counted  upon  the  Serbian 
Government    supporting   his   efforts    by    neglecting    no 
step  which  might  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement,  preventing 
the  horrors  of  a  new  war. 

"  So  long  as  the  slightest  hope  exists  of  avoiding  bloodshed  all 
our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  that  end ;    but  if,  in  spite  of  our 
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MfOMt  imb,  W0  are  not  auooeaaf ul,  your  HiriuMM  hiav  „m*  u....^ 

»iTi'K'''^t*'*'°l?''?».*°  '^*  documents,  is  the  state  of  affairs 
which  Chamberlain  so  falsiflc-  as  to  make  it  apiSa  thit 
the  Tsar,  m  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  R4enT^ave  bit 
the  one  answer :  "  I  will  sta/S  by  you  asSns^*  That 
the  Tsar's  sincere  desire  to  maintain  pe^Tind  exores! 

SnW°\°"'^  '"  ^°'*^''  >"*  '"  d««d«  «S.  is  proved  bTth; 
diplomatic  occurrences  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  and 
w  not  disputed  even  by  ChamberlaS  hinfself.  who  on  tWs 
pomt  IS  distinguished  from  his  fellows.  It  is  Siteresth^^J 
and  noteworthy  that  one  demand  is  conceded  in  the  sSbS 

Kegent  had  correctly  represented  to  the  Tsar  as  one  that 

ThelSlJ'?  'TPi'?  r*^  •jy  »»  independent  State 
Son  hT^i  o  '^^'''^  ^  '■^^^''  '\**'**  bearing  on  the  declare: 
;S«,oi^  *^*  Government  to  be  inserted  in  the  SerWan 
SSn^i^'^^^J-  u  ^"'^'^  *  '^^^^^^'l  »»«d  in  fact  hitherto  ieier 
been  addressed  by  one  State  to  another  in  the  histo^Jof 
d^omacy.  least  of  all  in  the  brutaJ  military  ?onS  of^i^^f 
STontl,;  fr;«'f  ""^^lu^^'^A^  Government  shall  pub- 
to  aSh  il/f^n*  P-*«%°^  their  Official  Journal  of  July  18th 
♦Li*.-  '^""T"^^  declaration  .  .  .  .»  and  further  with 
the  additional  demand;    "This  declaration  sSsiriU- 

?n  the  (Sd^/p„??^^''*y/if  ^i"«  ^"^  «^«»  be  pubUshed 
*    P™*'*®!  Bulletin  of  the  Army."     Even  this  abas*. 

CotS^tTrchtn?.^^*^^""^-  Govermne^nt  wasTiufficieft  fo' 
count  Berchtold;     in   his  commentary  on  the  Serbian 

S^of'tlf.'^H^f  '^^^  "^'^'^^  of  cavilling  remiScsoJ  the 
i^nt  Jtei,^^^'^*!?"J"»«"'*^**  ^y  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment which  showed  but  trifling  deviations  from  the 
on«nal.    Anyone  who  reads  these  pettifogging  qSbbles 

tTf  WriTV^n  ""^  i^'  ^"^P^^**«  imbSile^Cs  S 
the  Austrian   Minister   to   construe   a   ground    for  war 

t^n."1!  1  ^°*  ^.\e"  '.  ^*«  ««»  '^ft  unconceded'  One 
thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  Russia,  in  conjunction  with 
iK"c?  ^"d  France,  had  vigorously  exerteHressirrS 
fnte'tJ;*''  *  view  to  producing  a  pliable  Jisp^Sn? 
and  that  the  success  which  attended  thi^  pressure  appears 
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throughout  the  whole  of  the  Serbian  answer,  in  its  form  and 
substance,  and  particularly  in  the  concurrence  in  the 
dwjlaration  in  the  Official  Journal.  This  is  what  Herr 
Chamberlain  calls  "  standing  by  the  assassins." 

♦i.^^t^J™'"  **'®  ""*  moment  France  openly  steered  for  war  ,  . 
tlie  fYenchman  who  had  been  sent  to  Petrograd  exclusively  as  an 
moendiary,  at  once  launches  out.  and  repeatedly  "  pleads  for  • 
decisive  attitude  on  the  part  of  Russia."  ....  LdL  the  sequel 
*pancc  reveals  throughout  an  increasingly  urgent  and  violent 
longing  for  war.  so  that,  as  contrasted  with  her,  Russia  and  England 

£h.li?»^/ V  ™PJ^**^*'y  ""  impression  of  greater  gravity  and  reSpon. 
nbility  (New  War  Eaaayt,  page  78).  o         *  i~ 

So  France  w  the  incendiary,  and  not  Russia !  What 
has  Hen-  Helffench  got  to  say  to  this  doctrine  ?  That 
*  ranee  from  first  to  last  did  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
thamberlam  attributes  to  her,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment with  all  its  will  and  power  actively  participated 
m  the  peace  efforts  of  the  other  Entente  Powers,  that 
France  accepted  the  Conference,  and  brought  about  the 
amalgamation  of  Grey's  and  Sazonofs  formulie  of  agree- 
ment, that  she  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  declaration  of 
solidarity  from  England  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  peace,  that  she  kept  her  troops  ten  kilometres 
behmd  the  frontier  and  that  she  did  not  abandon  her 
hopes  and  her  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  even 
after  the  German  Ultimatum— all  these  are  well-known  facts 
which  I  need  not  repeat  here :  I  have  already  discussed 
them  sufficiently  in  my  first  and  second  books. 

I  am  here  considering  Chamberlain's  cursory  observations 
only  with  the  object  of  showing  once  more  how  little  skill 
these  men  have  in  the  art  of  lying,  how  constantly  their 
tongues  betray  them,  how  frequently  they  are  hoist  with 
their  own  petard.  At  this  point  Chamberlain,  by  way  of 
exception,  for  once  allows  himself  to  quote  from  a  diplo- 
matic document.  He  does  so  to  his  own  undoing.  The 
document  proves  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  he  means 
it  to  prove.  The  point  in  question  is  Buchanan's  con- 
versation with  Sazonof  on  July  25th  (Blue  Book,  No.  17) 
ijar.onof  declared  that  he  was  prepared  to  stand  aside  and 
^eave  the  decision  of  the  Austro-Serbian  question  to  the 
four    disinterested    Powers.     Russia    had    no   aggressive 
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intentions,  although  Austria's  action  was  in  reality  directed 
agi^st  Russia.  Further,  he  did  not  believe  that  Germany 
^!!!lxJr?"*!?  war  but  the  attitude  of  that  Power  would  he 
decided  by  that  of  England.    Unfortunately.  Germany  was 

vSJf^  S'S  ^^"^  5°"'**.  *?""*  "P*"»  *»»e  neutrality  of 
rTn  •  •  ^f  England  took  her  stand  firmly  with  France 
and  Russi^  there  would  be  no  war.  This  last  sentence  is 
al«,  quoted  by  Chamberlain.  What  does  it  mean,  unless 
that  It  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  Germany  from 
fo^i,  ^*'i?'i*iS^  ''?'  ^y  the  power  of  the  c^lition  opposed 
fl  i  •  ^."''"*  ^^  ^\*"  **  ^"^^^^  wished  and  sought 
for  a  declaration  of  solidarity  from  England,  whereas, 
conversely',  confidence  in  English  neutrality  might  increase 
Germany  s  desire  for  war?  That  is  identically  the  same 
argument  as  is  advanced  in  my  books  and  supported  bv 
a  mass  of  evidence,  the  argument  which  emplhasiscs  the 
Entente  Powers'  devotion  to  peace  and  Germany's  desire 
for  war.  Thus  involuntarily  THerr  Chamberlain  confirms 
my  assertion. 

(D)  Herr  Chamberlain,  of  course,  docs  not  observe  that 

S«t**n«lt  /  V  ^'°^  ^^  ^''  ^^^  fi^^*^"  ^""^  ««'«y-     On  the 
S-t  i-^uT  ^^'^  ^'"'  ^"""^y''  P»?e  ''»)  J»c  imputes  to  the 
*-ngIish  Government  a  firm  attitude  "  against  Germany  and 
!  .jr  uninterrupted  efforts  for  peace."     To  arrive  at  this 
perversion  he  is  guilty  of  what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
revolting   falsification    of   No.    120    of    the   Blue   fiSk! 
from  which  he  arbitrarily  culls  a  single  sentence  while 
f.^u       ^-  '^ffaining  .from  quoting  the  document,  lest  his 
tricks    might    be    discovered.      In    No.    120    Buchanan 
submits  a  reoort  on  a  conversation  which  he  and  Pal6o- 
logue  had  witli  Sazonof  on  July  81st,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Russian  Mimster  submitted  to  the  two  Ambassadors 
?k1  TTi  ^",™?"'«'  7h»*:h  ^vas  intended  to  amalgamate 
the  first  English  and  the  first  Russian  formula.     On  the 
day  m  question  direct  discussions  had  been  resumed  with 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Petrograd  and  at  the  same 
JiT»  *"  animated  exchange  of  telegrams  was  taking  place 
between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Tsar,  and  iS  these 
ciroumstances  Sazonof  considered  that  the  whole  situation 
was  more  propitious.    He  returned  to  his  idea  that  the 
negotiations  should  be  continued  in  the  more  favourable 
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•tinospliereof  Undon,  and  concluded  with  an  expression 
of  deep  gratitude  to  the  English  Government  which  had 
done  «o  much  to  save  the  situation.  It  would  be  largely 
due  to  them,  he  said,  if  war  were  prevented.  The  Emperor, 
the  Russian  Government,  and  the  Russian  people  would 
never  forget  the  firm  attitude  adopted  by  Great  Britein. 

*  rom  this  long  document  the  truth-loving  Chamberlain 
ouotes  only  the  following  nineteen  words  :  *  The  Emperor, 
the  Russian  Government  and  the  Russian  people  would 
never  forget  the  firm  attitude  adopted  by  Great  Britain  " 
and  in  explanation  of  this  he  adds  :  "  firm,  that  is  to  say, 
against  (.ermany  and  aoainst  her  uninterrupted  efforU 
for  peace.  Whereupon  he  breaks  out  into  rhapsodies  on 
Germany  s  love  of  peace  and  the  Entente  Powers*  desire 
S  ''"'1  J^^  selection  of  this  one  sentence,  with  the 
intcrpretotion  attached  to  it,  is,  as  anyone  may  convince 
himself  by  a  penisal  of  No.  120,  a  deUberate  falsiflca- 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  Note,  a  perversion  of  it  into  ite 
opposite.  Sazonof  thanks  the  English  Government  for 
their  energetic  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace,  which  on  this 
day  appeared  to  the  Russian  Minister  to  hold  out  once  more 
a  greater  promise  of  success.  This  Chamberlain  trans- 
forms into  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  English  incitement 
to  war  against  the  peaceful  Germany.  It  is  impossible  for 
?  I'^a  r  *°  proceed  further  on  the  path  of  bare-faced 
falsification  and,  simultaneously,  of  contempt  Mt  his  own 
public,  which  must  be  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  exercising 
any  kind  of  check  or  control.  * 

IE).  Herr  Chamberlain  plays  another  similar  prank  with 
nis  ingenuous  readers  on  the  next  page  (pajre  80)  in  dis- 
covering an  "  unintentional  confession '^  of  (Sermany's  love 
of  peace  m  Grey's  despatch  to  Goschen  of  Julv  29th  (Blue 

S^  K    *i.''r^'  'S^u  t^.  "^y*  *"  *  conditional' compliment 
^^uK  ^'^  ?^"«l»sh  Minister  to  the  German  Chancdlor. 

What  IS,  in  fact,  the  significance  of  this  compliment  ? 
In  the  course  of  July  29th  Herr  von  BethmaAn  had  a 
somewhat  lengthy  interview  with  the  English  Ambassador 
(Blue  Book,  No.  75)  m  which  the  influence  exercised  bv 
tne  German  Government  on  Vienna  was  discussed  in  the 
Mabiguous  and  dUatory  manner  which  is  known  to  satiety. 
Herr  von  Bethmann  confirmed  the  fact  of  Vienna's  refusal 
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to  allow  the  Serbian  answer  to  be  treated  as  a  basis  for 
further  negotiations,  but  went  on  to  give  an  assurwce  tUt 

that  the  action  aeainst  Serbia  "  had  presumaSy  the 
exclusive  object  of  securing  guarantees.'^  Ifthis  vSJ 
SoverZIS*/***  Chancellor  lad  advised  theM«triZ 
S^nH^  '  *^!f?  ^  °P*"^y'  '°  ''^^^  to  avoid  misund" 
standings ;  as  yet  lie  ha<f  not  received  a  reply  from  Vienna  • 
(here  we  have  the  celebrated  game  of  hidc-fnd-scek  b^tSwn 

aZr'^JS^  \"^^  •"  '^  '^^  ""'^  •'"^^  noting  of  S 
other,  and  each  was  improvising  behind  the  other's  back) 
Out  of  the  advice  thus  alleged  to  have  been  conmiunSSeS 
to  Vienna  (as  if  had  he  only  wished,  he  couldTot  sSdy 
have  eomtnanded  instead  of  advuedl)  Herr  von  Sfir 
mann  fashions  for  himself  such  a  title  to  glory  that  hewki 
the  English  Ambassador  to  communicate  tliis  world-shaSS 
fact  to  London  as  a  proof  of  how  much  he,  the  Chiuiceff 
was  doing  to  support  Grey's  efforts  in  the  cause  of  eSSSmS 
peace,  elforts  which  he  sincerely  appreciated.  ''"'"P**" 
To  this  self-laudation  of  Bethmann,  in  itself  weaklv 
founded  and  disowned  by  subsequent  events.  Grey  TSu2 
on  the  same  day  (Blue  feook,  jJo.  77)  that  he  muS  a^ 
preciates  the  language  of  the  Chancellor,  that  GeJnJK 
may  rely  upon  it  that  England  will  continue  as  heSE 
to  stram  every  effort  to  secure  peace  and  to  avert  the  mort 

to  the  Chancellor  as  the  saviour  of  peace,  if  he  cSiId  induce 
Austria  to  satisfy  Russia  and  to^abstain  from  goSg  JS 
far  as  to  come  into  collision  with  her.  *     * 

This  is  the  position  as  revealed  bv  the  documpnfc  f«»«. 
which  Chamberlain  infers  German/s  love^rp^ce  Sid 
England's   desire   for  war.     In   reality   lK,th   SSSi  *nte 

the  English  Government's  sincere  and  earnest  d^ir^^l 

KS  tMs^n 'fn"^^""'  f '!?^'''  •"^«^'  "pSly  Sow! 

ledges  this  m  the  concluding  words  of  his  conversation 
witli  Goschen.    The  praise  of  Germany's  love  for  nSJe 

nen'J^  ^y?u'y  ^^''  '^°^*^"'  °«ly  conditio^.  1?T 
wff  in"f?.-  '"^'''  '^^^{ing  Bethmami's  as^uranc^:.. 
7^  »n  their  vague,  double-tongued  and  ambiauous 
form,    void    of    any   tangible  content,  were  ^   K- 
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*dvei»  far  from  dfserving  the  praise  of  havinw  saved  the 
ptact  of  Europe.    If  peace  could  be  saved  bv  a  certain 
lueasure  of  plwbility  on  the  ^mrt  of  Austria  towards  the 
KUMian  Government,  induced  by  the  influence  of  (Jer- 
niany,  then  Grey  was  prepared  to  hail  the  Chancellor  as 
the  wiviour  of  peace.    But  oeace,  as  we  know,  was  not 
preserved.     JVe  have  no  kind  of  authentic  evidence  that 
the  German  Government  honourably  and  sincerely  exerted 
Its  influence  in  Vienna  to  obtain  this  measure  of  pliability 
in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace,     the  onlV 
desoateh  from  Bethmann  to  Tschirschky  which  has  been 
made  known  after  a  year  of  war.  that  of  Julv  29th  or  HOth 
snn»*^f.2  •     /  J'V  not  been  given  by  th'e  Chancellor). 
3«JwJ^"*i'?*  *°*  ^"'1^1^  this  evidence,  as  I  have  showii 
iXx?hJf  L^P-    *°    ^^y   .80th-31st.    Austria    remained 
i!r    i5-  *  *"°  j'"*''"''***'^'   impervious  to  every  attempt 
;«  SIT^'"**  f"**  V"^""  ^"  '*''*  *'''"''  (Red  Book.  Nos.  50 
to  M)  maintained  intact  the  demand  "  that  our  militarv 
action  against  Serbia  should  continue  to  take  its  course.'* 

fjl?^""*  Y^'*''l  '^''^  ^""^  *°  Pfo^e  ^ata»  to  a»  negotia- 
tions  directed   to  an   understanding,    even   without   the 

Jh-r  5  ""l,  "J'*=»'„«'as  merely  a  polite  repetition  of 
that  conveyed  by  Bethmann  to  Grey,  was  therefore 
rendered  entirely  pointless  by  subsequent  occurrences. 
B«!i,  •  n"^*'  /"™>shed  by  Nos.  75  and  77  of  the  Blue 
Book  IS  all  in  favour  of  England,  and  in  no  way  in  favour  of 
Gennany.  Chamberlain,  however,  acting  on  Helfferich's 
model,  accuses  the  English  Minister  of  having,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  above  exchange  of  Notes  took 
place,  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  war  by  the  Dledffe 

bLiW*^  ^'xr,./^-  ?f^\^^-  I  ''«^«  el'^e^here  afrealy 
rialfK    "'k   "^'«^"ch's   house   of  cards.     Anyone   whJ 

w^?h\?/^^T/T^"  °^  ^^^  ^'"'^  ^"^^  ™  connection 
with  his  insubstantial  structure  will  gain  anew  the  con- 
to  'iWhflir'^'l  V*^?  ^n-il?"  "'^  ^"""^  instruction  from  Bethmann 
Sie^h*^^^  °*  ^'y  30th  1914.  hiMi  not  yet  been  made  kno^ 
The  Chancellor  produced  this  revelation  to  an  aatonished  world 

war  I^tf.™  .i  nf:  ^7?  ^1'*  "  '?"*'**'"  y*^""'  ^^^  »»>«  beginning  of 
war.     I  return  m  detail  to  these  lastnictiorw  in  a  later  passage. 

Q  2 
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viction,  which  indeed  is  given  by  a  study  of  all  the  other 
documents,  that  the  defenders  of  Germanv  conduct  their 
dubious  case  with  but  little  luck  and  skill/ 

Other   Points   of  the   Ultimatum 

Although  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to  Herr  Chamber- 
lain in  a  later  passage,  I  leave  him  here  for  the  present, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  brin^;  to  an  end  my  investigation 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  points  m  the  Austrian  Ultimatum. 

In  my  book  I  briefly  dismissed  the  other  and  less  im- 
portant points  in  the  Ultimatum  and  in  the  Austrian 
comments  with  the  following  observation  : 

"The  pedantic  nature  of  these  observations  was 
described  b^  the  Italian  Minister,  Di  San  Giuliano, 
as  '  quite  childish/  The  expression  is,  indeed,  much 
too  mild,  when  one  reflects  that  the  fate  of  Europe, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  world,  depended  on  these  ais- 
cussions.  A  hedge-lawyer  would  be  ashamed  to 
produce  in  the  putriest  case  quibbles  such  as  those 
to  which  Austria  descended  in  order  to  find  grounds 
to  justify  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  Serbian  answer. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  details  of  this 
composition,  which  is  miserable  even  in  style"  (paee 
145).  '        ^*^^ 

I  stUl  consider  that  these  observations  are  apt  and 
sufficient  to  justifjr  an  attitude  of  silent  contempt  towards 
the  pedantnr  which  Berchtold,  the  most  fatal  of  all 
"  statesmen, '  had  the  effrontery  to  produce  as  the  basis 
of  his  declaration  of  war  against  Serbia.  On  these  miser- 
able formal  distinctions  between  the  Ultimatum  and  the 
answer  the  security  and  the  existence  of  Austria-Hungary, 
as  we  still  read  every  day,  were  alleaed  to  depend.  If 
the  demands  of  Austna  were  fulfilled  down  to  the  dot  on 
the  last  »,  Austria's  existence  might  still  continue.  But 
if  any  limitations  were  made,  which,  moreover,  might 
have  been  further  reduced  in  the  course  of  negotiations, 
the  death  of  the  dual  monarchy  was  assured.  The  question 
was  one  of  a  "  struggle  for  life  or  death."  And  m  such 
a  case  the  weaker  must,  of  course,  go  to  the  wall    .    .    . 
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I  should  have  been  glad  on  this  occasion  also  to  pass 
contemptuously  over  aU  the  less  important  points  in  the 
Austnan  Ultunatum  and  the  corresponding  hair-splittinir 
interpretetions   fjiven    by    Count   BerchtoTd.     To    print 
the  Austrian  Ultimatum  and  the  Serbian  answer  opposite 
each  other,  without  any  commentaiy,  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  clear  to  the  reader  the  futUity  of  aU  the  attempts 
of  the  Austnan  Minister  to  make  the  Serbian  Paul  into  a 
Saul  and  to  convince  him  that  Berchtold's  observations  are, 
indeed,  "  miserable  auibbles  of  which  the  pettiest  hedge- 
la^er  would  be  ashamed."    I  should  have  been  glad 
to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Beck,  the  late  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  who  in  his  book 
already  mentioned,  The  Evidence  in  the  Cote,  has  simply 
placed  the  two  texts  opposite  each  other  in  parallel  columns, 
considering  that  this  course  is  sufficient  "to  convince 
anv  reasonable  man   that  this  Austrian  Ultimatum  to 
Serbia  was  brutal  in  its  tone  and  unreasonable  in  its 
demands,  and  that  the  reply  of  Serbia  was  as  complete 
an  acqmescence  as  Serbia  could  make  without  a  fatal 
compromise  of  its  sovereignty  and  self-respect."     At  the 
conclusion  of  the  reprint  of  the  two  texts.  Beck,  in  referring 
to  the  Austrian  document,  makes  use  of  the  words  :  "  The 
ineffaceable  discredit  of  this  brutal  ultimatum  "—a  judg- 
ment in  which  at  the  time  the  whole  world,  apart  from  the 
Austrian  authors  of  the  Note  and  their  adherents,  concurred 
m  stupefied  horror.     Even  Herr  von  Jagow  was  in  no 
way    charmed    by    this    diplomatic    masterpiece    of    his 
Viennese  colleagues.     In  his  conversation  with  Rumbold 
the  British  Charge  d'Affaires,  on  July  26th  (Blue  Book, 
No.  18),  he  openly  admitted  "  that  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment could  not  swallow  certain  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
demands"  and  that  the  Austrian  Note  "left  much  to 
be  desired  as  a  diplomatic  document." 

As  I  have  said,  I  would  have  preferred  to  pass  over 
all  the  less  important  points  of  the  Ultimatum,  apart 
from  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  to  have  dealt  with  them  merely 
by  placing  the  Austrian  demands  and  the  Serbian  conn 
cessions  m  juxtaposition,  and  I  would  have  considered 
myself  justified  in  adopting  either  of  these  courses.  The 
objection  has,  however,  been  urged  against  me  by  certain 
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of  my  opponents  that  I  avoided  the  discussion  of  these 
formal  disputes  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  merely  because 
I  was  unable  to  advance  any  cogent  argument  against 
the  Austnan  demands.  This  charge  compels  me  to 
select  at  least  a  few  points  from  the  Austrian  Note  and 
the  Viennese  comment  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
inteUectual  level  of  the  people  who  composed  these 
documents. 

^.— The  Serbian  Government  had  quite  rightly  pointed 
out  that  they  could  not  "be  held  responsible  formani- 
ftstations  of  a  private  character,  such  us  articles  in  the 
,1'ress,  and  the  peaceable  work  of  societies— manifestations 
which  take  place  in  nearly  all  countries  in  the  ordinary 
cwirse  of  events,  and  which,  as  a  general  rule,  escape 
official  control."  In  the  first  place  I  would  point  out 
that  this  phraseolog>%  which  I  have  taken  from  No.  89 
of  the  English  Blue  Book  (French  text)  and  from  the 
German  translation  issued  by  the  English  Foreign  Office 
does  not  agree  with  the  wording  which  the  Austrian 
Government  published  in  Vienna  on  July  27th  with  their 
observations  interspersed,  and  which  the  Norddeuische 
AUgemeine  ZeUung  reproduced  on'  July  29th.  Those 
who  presume  to  construe  the  smallest  verbal  mistake 
or  mjspnnt  in  my  large  book  into  a  malevolent  falsification 
should  ask  Count  Berchtold  why,  in  a  document  of  supreme 
historical  importance  which  has  become  the  initialpoint 
of  the  mc  calamitous  catastrophe  of  war,  he  has  replaced 
the  exact  words  by  an  inexact  wording,  and  has  submitted 
the  latter  to  criticism. 

Leaving  aside,  however,  the  question  of  the  diversity 
of  text,  we  may  ask  in  what  way  the  Austrian  Government 
takes  exception  to  the  Serbian  Note  on  this  point.  The 
following  passage  contains  their  observations  : 

•  T!?®  F«P08ition  of  the  Royal  Serbian  Govemmsnt  that  utterances 
m  the  Press  and  the  activities  of  societies  are  of  a  private  character 
and  are  not  subject  to  official  control  is  absolutely  antagonistic  to 
the  institution  of  modem  States,  even  those  which  have  the  most 
liberal  law  with  regard  to  Press  and  associations ;  this  law  ham  a 
public  character  and  subjects  the  Press,  as  well  aa  associations,  to 
Smte  control. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  Austria  appearing  in  the  rdle  of 
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preceptor  in  modern  democratic  institutions.  So,  then, 
we  know  that  the  Press  and  associations,  even  in  liberal 
States,  on  the  doctrine  of  Count  Berchtold,  are  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  ths  State,  in  the  sense  that  the 
Government  may  prescribe  for  them  their  political  and 
national  tCiidency.     This  may  be  the  case  in  Austria, 

gerhaps  also  in  Russia,  but  it  is  not  the  case  in  democratic 
tates  like  Serbia  and  other  Balkan  countries  which,  in 
spite  of  their  constitutional  youth,  have  advanced  further 
on  democratic  lines  than  many  old  and  powerful  great 
States.  The  lecture  in  public  law  delivered  by  the  ^fted 
Austrian  statesman  is  mapplicable  even  to  the  case  of 
Germany.  According  to  German  imperial  law,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  constitutions  of  the  various 
States  bearing  on  the  subject,  unconditional  liberty  is 
in  times  of  peace  accorded  to  the  Press  and  to  associations 
to  express  their  views  both  on  internal  and  on  foreign 
politics  and  the  only  limit  which  they  must  not  exceed 
is  that  they  must  refrain  from  offending  against  the 
Criminal  Code.  The  Serbian  .nswer  is  thus  based  on 
modern  constitutional  law,  the  Austrian  observations  are 
based  on  hide-bound  reaction. 

B.—\  further  example  of  Berchtold's  heterodoxy  and 
pedantry  may  be  given.  On  the  demand  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  the  Serbian  Government  had  stated  their 
readiness  to  make  the  unparalleled  concession  of  publishing 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Official  Journal  of  JiJy  26th  a 
declaration  prescribed  verbatim  by  Austria  condemning 
any  propaganda  directed  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and  undertaking  "  to  warn 
officers  and  functionaries,  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  kingdom,  that  henceforward  they  will  proceed  with 
the  utmost  rigour  against  persons  who  may  be  guilty  of 
such  machinations,  which  they  will  use  all  their  efforts 
to  anticipate  and  suppress."  In  accordance  with  the 
Austrian  demand,  this  declaration  was  at  the  same  time 
to  be  published  to  the  Serbian  army  in  the  official  bulletin 

s  an  order  of  the  day  through  the  King,  represented  by 
the  Prince  Reaent  Alexander.  The  Serbian  Government 
conceded  all  this,  adapted  with  almost  complete  verbal 
fidelity  the  phraseologj-  of  the  declaration  to  be  published 
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by  the  Govenunent  and  the  King  to  the  model  of  the 
.1l3Sl%"  ^^"^  *!i^  t^*  *»»•  Serbian  populSSf  nol  Se 
Sr.^  r°I^  for  doubt  as  to  the  cons'equences  of  action 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Government. 
But  all  this  was  not  enough  for  Count  Berchtold  •  from 

he'iXrthLI  t'V"^-  ^^^•"'^  manifesfoTs  fo^Sd 
-^5-  *"**  ^^?  Serbian  Government  are  "insincere 
anddismgenuous"  and  that  thev  "  reserve  for  thSSSfvS 
for  later  use  the  evasion  that  they  had  not  by  Jh^SiJ^ 
tion  (hsayowed  the  then  existing  propagaJda  and  Sd 
»°*  admitted  that  it  was  hostUe  to  thVWnSchv  fiom 
7h^J^'^  r '^  ^"*^"''  **«*"«^  *»»»*  they XTJof 'bo^d 
beSi  c^.H  nn -PPIS*'  propaganda  similar  to  that  n^w 
?f'°«.?*^«<*  o"-       Has  there  ever  been  a  parallel  instance 


T    ihe  Serbian  Government  "  sincerely  deplore 
>nsequences  of  these  criminal  nroceoHin^  •• . 


iL  fJi^i*^''  '•  *"^  ''""""'  ""v'=™meni  -  sincerely  depl 
?t  nnn?  '^'^^^^^^^  of  thcsc  criminal  proceJdin£  ; 
i JnffT" ♦  S  P~P«»«anda  which  may  be  dirSted 
wamst  Austna-Hungary,  i.e.,  the  general  tendency  of 
which  the  final  aun  is  to  detach  from  tL  Austro-HuniSrian 
monarchy  territories  belonging  to  it."  But  iS  Xf^^ 
Tt  re^"i^-  '^^'  i  all/^iJlincere  and  disiTgenuJis." 
Jo  a^^a  feSr'  l""'  '"*"'  "''^'.^**'-  '*  «  impossible 
fntoXleVS&rLrSTwTeilT^^^ 
SSTiJ^rfUtli^r-^  •'^  humanity  VSt':: 

;n^!^r*^"^,^°^*^"^*"*  expresses  its  regret,  exactly 
•  W-i^^'"t?'°«y  prescribed  by  Count  Berchtold,  That 
certain  Serbian  o&cers  and  functionaries  partic  patS 
ih.  »!»^r"1!K''*T^*^  propaganda,  and  thus  compromised 
Gcfvf^Pnt*^*^"^'^^•°"^*°  ""^^^  *he  Royafserbian 
of  mZJ  aiT  f^noT'y  r^^'^e^  hy  the  declaration 
SlrK^  n  ^^'*'  *^^l'  '"  *he  prescribed  text  the 
Serbian   Govemmer-    had   modestly  permitted   itself  to 

Z^^'^'  K-*"  *Sf  ^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^P^^  ^f  the  paSpa" 
tion  of  Serbian  officers  and  officials,   the  parenthet£al 

observation  "according  to  the  communication  from  t?e 
toTJ5r'%"'*  ^?l^  Government."  According  to  Berch! 
told  this  interpolation  proves  that  the  Serbian  (Sovemment 
were  here  also  pursuing  the  diabolical  end  of  "  presem^ng 
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•  free  hand  for  the  future."  In  reality  the  interpolation 
merely  proves  the  almost  slavish  subjection  of  Serbia 
under  the  Caudine  yoke  of  the  powers  at  Viemia ;  for 
up  till  the  evening  of  July  25th  the  Serbian  Government 
had  no  certain  evidence  of  any  kind  of  the  participation 
of  Serbian  officers  and  officials  in  this  propaganda,  apart 
from  the  grounds  for  suspicions  against  Conunander 
Tankosic,  who  had  already  been  arrested  on  the  evening 
of  July  28rd.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  evidence,  the 
King  and  Government  of  Serbia  were  prepared  to  issue 
theur  condemnatory  manifesto — on  the  mere  statement, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Austrian  Government  without  any 
valid  evidence,  which  it  may  be  observed  has  not  even  yet 
been  forthcoming.  The  observation  that  all  this  was 
done  "  only  on  the  charges  made  by  Austria  "  is  one  of 
those  crimes  which  could  only  be  atoned  in  Serbian  blood 
and  later  by  the  death  of  whole  generations  of  Europeans. 

C— The  Austrian  Government  had  demanded  that 
Serbia  should  "  suppress  any  publication  which  incites 
to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
and  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  directed  against  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  monarchy."  In  reply  to  this 
demand  the  Serbian  Government  had*  declared  its  readiness 
at  the  next  convocation  of  the  Skuptchina  to  introduce 
a  provision  into  the  Press  law  "  providing  for  the  most 
severe  punishment  of  incitement  to  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  for  taking  action 
against  any  publication  the  general  tendency  of  which 
is  directed  gainst  the  territorial  integrity  "of  Austria- 
Hungary."  The  Serbian  Government  further  promised, 
"  at  the  approaching  revision  of  the  Constitution,  to  cause 
an  aniendment  to  be  introduced  into  Article  22  of  the 
Constitution  of  such  a  nature  that  such  publication  may 
be  confiscated,  a  proceeding  at  present  impossible  under 
the  categorical  terms  of  Article  22  of  the  Constitution." 
(Quoted  after  the  French  text,  Blue  Book,  No.  89.) 

This  indication  of  new  legislative  measures  to  make  it 
possible  to  satisfy  the  Austrian  demands  quite  upsets 
Count  Berchtold.  Here  is  something  which  the  reactionary 
.Austrian  quite  fails  to  understand.  The  Serbian  proposals 
are,  in  his  eyes,  "  entirely  unsatisfactor\'  "  ;  further,  it  is 
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iScJS  «r*  w  "^^i  P*"°*^  °'  *^«  these  laws  wUl  be 
raacted,  or  what  will  happen  in  the  event  of  the  Skuptchina 

tS^A^T.  ™''*'^'':    \^^  ^'*hed,  therefore,  to  toow 
{«  J    A  1f??^*''o"?V'*  >n  this  connection   was  assured 
J^i't?K°l*''"  S*?'*  ?''^"  "^  the  enactment  ofTeS 

of  LS  l'  T„  y*  *  ?«»'?<lalo"s  proceedinfl  on  the  part 
KiS^  sWH  l."^'^"'''*:? Berchtolcfs  demands  the  SerEian 
King  should  have  earned  out  acoupd'Hat;  he  should  hav^ 
g^ed  a  "state  of  sie.e."  iS  tlTliS^t  of  peace! 
o^  a  Serbian  section  14.  Following  the  famous  Austrian 

STd' A^'^n'^PP*-!''^**  *^^  fr^d°™  o^  the  Press,  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.    His  failure  to  do  so  wiS  an 

^rUteT'^n^rti^  "'"^'J'  ^^P'^*^^  in  SerbL"blo<3^ 
and^Uter  on  by  the  murder  of  the  flower  of  Europe's 

AiSr?^^  ,^"*trian  Government  had  demanded  the 
?nH  if  *'f  K  °^the  society  known  as  the  "Narodna  Odbrana?" 
«  w^fl  «**K  «>c>eties  of  a  similar  anti-Austrian  tendency. 
^SL"  ^A^  prevention  of  the  continuation  of  any  such 

Sf  J^-?^^*"?*''^!;  "*?*  *"<*  ^°™-  Serbia  declared 
herself  rewly  to  dissolve  all  such  societies.  This  is  not 
enough  for  Count  Berchtold.     As  he  expresses  it!   n  ?he 

te^S'  ^^'^  T^^^  ?^  the  Viemiese^ancelleiV.  his 
i^^  n  *'  "°*  ^"*r^y  complied  with."  Since  the 
Serbian  Government  does  not  specifically   mention   the 

tfo^h°''  °^  ?K,?f  *"^  of  prop^anda,  and  the  preven! 

S^tee  "iL^^h^"""!"^^^^^  Austria^has  no 

guarantee,  that  it  is  contemplated  to  put  a  definite  end 
to  the  activities  of  the  associations  hostile  to  the  monarchv 
esi^ially  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana.  by  their  dissolution?' 
55rohi?^'«**°"'.  therefore,  is  insufficient.  To  saSsfy 
Berchtold  "entirely,"  it  would  apparently  have  been 
thT'S  *°  '""**  dead  or  deliver  to  the  Austrian  reactSS 
the  whole  company  of  Pan-Serbs,  who  after  their  kind 
'"5°  ^y  differ  from  our  own  Pan-Germans. 
^U^'i^t^*"  Austrian  Government  had  demanded  the 
ft^^.*!,*'?"  *^°™  ^""^H  >'^«truction  in  Serbia  of  "every! 
3c*  1  serves,  or  might  serve,  to  foment  the  propaganda 
ag^nst  Austria-Hungary."  and  this  was  to  apply,  not 
only  to  the  teaching  body,  but  also  to  the  methods  of 
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iniitruction.>  The  Serbian  Govenunent  undertook  "  to 
eliminate  without  delay  from  public  instruction  in  Serbia 
everything  that  serves,  or  might  serve,  to  foment  the 
propaganda  against  Austria  -Hungarv,"  but  modestly 
added  :  "  Whenever  the  Imperial  and  koyal  Government 
furnish  them  with  facts  and  proofs  of  this  propaganda" 

iBlue  Book,  No.  89).  This  is  not  enough  for  Count 
lerchtold.  The  idea  of  asking  for  evidence  is  monstrous  I 
The  Serbian  Government  must  themselves  know  the 
"  objectionable  matter  "  contained  in  their  school-books. 
But  why  did  Berchtold  not  indicate  more  definitely  the 
"  matter  "  he  had  in  mind  ?  If  Serbia's  general  under- 
taking was  not  sufficient,  it  would  have  been  open  to  bin- 
on  this  as  on  all  other  points  to  enter  into  negotiation 
and  produce  his  special  grievances. 

But  Berchtold  has  another  point  on  which  to  animadvert. 
The  Serbian  answer — can  a  greater  crime  be  imagined  ? 
— omits  the  words  "  both  as  regards  the  teaching  body 
and  also  as  regards  the  methods  of  instruction."  Here 
is  another  devilish  reservation.  The  Serbians  are  prepared 
to  banish  from  their  system  of  public  instruction  everything 
that  is  anti-Austrian  m  tendency,  but  they  do  not  expressly 
say  tb-t  under  what  is  "  anti- Austrian  "  they  are  prepared 
to  CO  'prise  things  as  wel]  as  persons.  This,  again,  is  a 
crime  which  can  only  be  washed  out  in  Serbian  blood, 
and  in  the  sequel  by  the  death  of  millions  of  Europeans. 

F. — The  Austrian  Government  had  demanded  the 
removal  from  the  Serbian  military  service  and  from  the 
administration  in  general  of  all  officers  and  functionaries 
"  guilty  of  propaganda  against  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy "  and  had  offered  to  communicate  to  Serbia 
"  their  names  and  deeds."  The  Serbian  Government 
had  concurred  even  in  this  very  extreme  demand,  but 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  define  more  precisely  the 
somewhat  elastic  Austrian  formula  "  guilty  of  propaganda 
against  Austria  -  Hungary "  by  stating  that  it  must  be 
proved  by  "judicial  inquiry,"  and  that  the  officers  and 
officials  in  question  must  have  been  "  guilty  of  acts  directed 
against  the  integrity  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy." 

'  [Meanao{instruCi.ion;  in  the  French  version,  moj/en«d'in«<nic<«cn; 
in  the  German,  LehrmiUeh] 
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S!r^»Si?"*f  T^IS"*"*  ***»■  "»•**«  «'«  very  justifiable 

guift!  anc/ tf  *""'    investigation    should    prove    their 
(b)  the  actions  of  which  they  were  imiltv  consisted 

5i^S!2*    •**,"•***"  ^t*  P^^  endeavour  to  injure 
the  temtonal  integrity  of  the  monarchy.  ' 

The  unrestricted  acceptance  of  the  indefinitely  elastic 

wlSSS  SStS'  ^""*l5«»«y  ♦<>  take  partVany  iSio^ 
pontwal  activity,  and  if  a  corresponding  provision  had  iJin 
!S?i?*  *^  our  Pan-German  gcWairSSTi^  dJS 

nave  Deen  deprived  of  their  office  and  their  sustenRnr.. 
In  discussing  with  Szap&ry  on  July  27Vt£  eSwe  rf 
Notes  between  Austria  a^d  Serbik  (R«l  B  Jk  lS*SiV 
S^nof  had  at  once  pointed  out  thit  rt  wlSd  ^Siy  li 

s^'OTtiraftreXstha?  rs:  :fy%rn 

;;Sent° foST'^"?^"^  ""^^^  y^'^  umS^pibleS-  tti? 
WMSeludSin  ^°n«  the  points  unacceptable  in  form 
3  ^„„  *^'  ""•  S*«°no^«  opinion,  the  dismissal  of  offlcSs 
TustrL      '°"""''    **"    '^*^""*    °^   propaganda    ;^SS 

wit^^'re^dTo^^^tK'  ^h''f.«»«  Serbian  Government  made 
witn  regard  to  the  Austnan  demand  on  this  ooint  werp 

tSl^nT^r'il^  °"u  ^"^""^  principles  of^Jrtice  to 
of  Sp^.?®*""**"','?'™  ***^  standpoint  of^the  independence 
uJr%  ^***®  m  relation  to  her  neighbour,  and  abJve  all  in 
W^I^^^  '^***  ^"^'^^  constitutional  ^nd  ciS^  law 
Here  agam  we  encounter  the  contrast  betwe^tl^  r^Z' 
tionary  principles  on  which  AustriTIs  wv«^^  andX 

TrS°£3  ?T^^^'^  P^«^^"  •«  the^aSSSV^tr^' 
io  i.ount  Berchtold  it  appears  to  be  entirely  a  matter  of 
course  that  officers  and  fXtionaries  shoSd  L  tSS^  out 
on  the  street  without  any  judicial  proceecMniSiSreW 
because  of  an  entirely  indefinite  state  ofTff^JJSS 
would,  moreover,   lead  in  no  other  couniry  to^ny'' d?s 
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advantageous  conseauenceH  for  those  concerned.  It 
appears  natural  to  him  that  all  this  should  be  doite  by 
administrative  action,  and  that  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  the  material  to  be  furnished  (but  not  furnished)  by 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  as  the  Imsis  of  this 
violent  procedure.  The  Austrian  Minister  sees  malice 
and  deceit  in  what  is  merely  a  platitude  to  every  demo- 
cratically thinking  West-European,  the  principle,  namely, 
that  proceedings  with  a  view  to  the  dismissal  of  function- 
aries and  officers  can  and  ought  to  be  taken  only  after  it 
has  been  judicially  established  that  there  is  a  situation 
which  calls  for  punishment,  or  at  any  rate  for  disciplinary 
action.  For  him  this  Serbian  reservation  is  so  monstrous 
a  crime  that,  because  of  it  and  other  similar  '*  subterfuges," 
he  breaks  off  diplomatic  relations  vrith  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment, declares  war  against  Serbia,  and  at  the  same  time 
plunges  Europe  in  a  sea  of  blood. 


I  may  pass  over  the  other  points  at  issue  which  have  not 
been  sp«!ially  mentioned  here :  they  are  all  cast  in  the 
same  mould ;  throughout  slight  deviations  in  the  Serbian 
concessions  are  magnified  into  mountains  of  malice  and 
insincerity ;  throughout  gnats  are  transformed  into  camels 
in  the  hope  of  justifying  to  Austria  and  to  the  world  the 
rupture  in  diplomatic  relations  and  the  declaration  of  war 
which  took  place  three  days  later. 

It  is  a  vain  endeavour !  The  Austrian  Ultimatum  in 
itself  bears  the  desire  for  war  imprinted  on  its  forehead 
like  the  mark  of  Cain.  This  requires  no  detailed  proof 
for  those  who  can  read  and  understand.  In  my  book 
(page  817)  I  have  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  in  Belgrade  of  July  21st,  1914  (Red  Book, 
No.  6),  which  stat^  two  days  before  the  issue  of  the 
Ultimatum  that  a  reckoning  "with  Serbia  by  arms  was 
inevitable.  Furthei*,  the  MUitdrische  Bundachau,  the  organ 
of  the  Viennese  military  party,  wrote  some  days  before 
the  Ultimatum  to  Serbia  : 

The  moment  is  still  favourable  to  us.  If  we  do  not  decide 
for  war,  that  war  in  which  we  shall  have  to  engage  at  the  latest 
in  two  or  three  years  will  be  begun  in  far  len  propitious  circiun. 
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■UncM.    At  thk  UHmieni  the  initiative  hmLm  uritk  ...     t>      , 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  entirdv  irrelevant  *«  •.-f—  ♦^ 
Press  extracts,  which  could  be  c6&^b^th^i!^i^lJ5 
and  the  thousand  from  th7  ACstri^T  •Lw  *"""**!*** 
papers  of  these,  days.    The  demcSSS  Sf  the^AffiS 

grounds  on  which  their  reply  to  the  A,!Sr.?«^i?     .*"* 
was  considered  unsatisfocS^^rthl^^^^^^^ 
recall  of  the  Austrian  Ambas^dor  (Red  B^!^\io24) 

requ^es  no  further  proof,  based  o^r  T^^'SS^.^o"^,^ 
iTiL  J°1*T  •'*  °^  comments  on  the  Ser^    n  Note  wJs  n„b 

«  inquiry  brfo„  tL'^^  AiSSL^S^^^-fS^f 
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encf  of  the  four  disinterested  Powers,  if  Austria  renllv 
pJ!l^#TT«'''  and  not  the  estnmgement  of  wm> 
Even  If  the  differences  between  the  UltuMtum  and  the 
answer  had  been  as  profound  and  important  as  in  fact 
they  were  shallow  and  trivial,  even  if,  as  we  constantly 
hear  m  the  pratings  of  our  German  national  writeri 

the  existence  and  security  of  the  monarchy  "  depended 
on  this  miserable  business  of  form,  Austria  would  stfll  have 
Uken  upon  herself  an  enormous  lo«l  of  guilt,  when,  "as 
a  result  of  the  unsatisfactory  answer,"  she  abruptly  broke 
down  all  the  bridges  leading  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom, 
instead  of  mdi<^ting  the  f>oints  regarded  as  unsitisfarton% 
and  endeavouring  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  her  demands 
or  an  approMmation  thereto,  by  direct  negotiations  or 
by  the  proffered  mediation  of  third  parties. 

The  substMce  of  the  observations  contained  in  the 
Viennese  pubhcation  of  July  27th  might  very  well  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Serbian  Government,  or  at  anv 
rate    to    the    Powers   who   were   prepared   to   mediate, 
but  above  iJl.  they  might  have  been  communicated  t«J 
the  Hague  Tribunal.    The  omission  of  every  step  that 
might  lead  to  an  understanding  or  an  agreement,  the 
refusal  of  any  form  of  mediation,  the  nipturein  diploAuitic 
relations,  prove  incontrovertibly  that  Austria  desired  war 
against  Serbia  and  that  in  this  "  action  of  self-defence." 
as  they  were  pleased  to  call  this  war,  they  could  not  allow 
themselves     to  be  diverted  by  any  consequences,  of  what- 
ever kmd  they  might  be."    these  are  Se  word^  used 'by 
Sz4p4ry  to  Sazonof  on  Julv  27th.  19U  (Red  Book,  No. 
81),  and  they  serve  to  confirm  from  an  Austrian  source 
the  judffment  which  I  expressed  at  the  end  of  my  section 
on  the  Austrian  Red  Book  :  ^^""u 

"  Like  a  bull  with  lowered  horns,   the  Austrian 

Govemment    pi  need  on  against    the  red  cloth  of 

Serbia,  withou   iookinc  to  the  right  or  the  left,  with- 

out  troubling  about  the  consequences,  which  a  blind 

man  could  not  avoid  foreseeing^  {J'aeeute.  page  8M). 

All  the  subtle  observations  made  by  certain  peoole 

on  the  subject  of  the  "  good  faith  "  of  Austrian  stat^en 

are  utterly  irrelevant  and  are  merely  love's  labour  lost. 
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J  >  uprudence.    If  thev  wi.i    fk  ^^'***^    concepts    of 

uiplo...  j.   vi^   in  the  ifai^f^'^K  ?"'^  "  •»""»»* 
i.Vr-sts      s  .  -d  hi  the  k'^*'        '^-  Awtrun 

im.t  ner  .  s       Ml^n  il  nmKla^"  P""V"^  in  »ucE  « 

It  is  in^he  gluri.:^'  dis;^p"oSon^'K^„GS«t  P^^^ 
ends,  and  tfte  means  tn  ^kJ^-  !^!;j  ■  .JI.  *"*  Austnan 
that  the  inexpSrcrS^e  orthJ^/?.i?P«'""«8  *«»«  ^<"W. 

own  selfish  ends.  lies  th«.  «fifi!«— *         \  C"me,   for  their 

From  this  deJiivJ  JSLt  5?^K!*  ''^.^''^f^y- 
on  this  or  that  Aust^Sn  diJ^ill!^       ***•!  P^^^  ***»«"s«ons 
non-justification,  eteannel??.'^;''"  '*«  J^'tiAcation  or 
man  apologetic  ifte;;KT  *^  ^t'^se  and  trivial.    Ger- 
at  Pai^^  disciv^?  recLlf'T  ^^^  ^S^^^ng  been 

forct.  adminSt^trn  SnT^t '^LSr ^ '^^^^  °" 
tamed  in  the  Austrian  dpion^!  *"*"'»';  to  those  con- 
has  been  made  to  the  TuS  "1'  ,^f'^'"-  R«f"ence 
matters  which  of?er  no  S^gL^th  t'hH^  and  similar 
case.  The  Turkish  caSEn^  *  ^  Austro-Serbian 
betv.een  the  EuroDeaS  K^ri  a"^^  ,°"  agreements 
their  particulM  jScatSr  in**!  ^""^^7'  ""^^^  ^ad 
Turkisfc  institution  ^dwM.K  ^^^  backwardness  of 
abrogated.     oSi^^l^Jj^^.'^^^.^Ze':^^^ 

other  on  a  ...untaJ?  a^dT^fp^?^,  ^  -^S  ^ea^^J 
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already  Vccalffi  The  uX^tM""'''  offenders.    !  have 

alwavs  been  friendlv  «.rvi«^  ~:  5  j*^  '  ■*"***  *»»v« 
reeiprocitv.  But  in^  tlfr  ^;k.S"***T*  °"  *  »»"'•  o' 
»ov{reign  States  no  pre^denTc^be  fST  >*'^ 
by  force  a  system  of  rnlUh^,-*-       •         ..     ^°'  'niposmg 

when  they  de^riL^  the  e^treml  T'*'  '^**'*^y  ^^^^^ 
the  Serbian  Goveramen?  «f  "  *  concisions  made  by 
and  as  au  unorSSntll  k  *  m^'^  °^  serai-servitude 
State.  "nPfecedented   humiliation   of  a   sovereign 

Lunacy  or  Cbime 

.tatm"ntA\tir"G:l^''T^^^   "^   '^'^   Austrian 
the  Serbian  dispute  I  rSf^  mstigators  and  abettors  i,. 

whieh  I  wXadyTndfcten'Zr'lf  "'*^T*'^^ 
to  many  other  steos  tekon  K^  r  ^  '*?"''  *"  referring 

the  eritLl  d^s  :  thS^^e  ai^  h^^r^  and  A,„tria  durinf 
irresponsible  leviiv  or  ^?hThe  orL  i*""  .^^T  ^l*'^^''  ^»*h 
Kencrin  the  highe^deSS  whichThTlL  J{"'  r'^''  ."^"- 
byeonedays  d^ribed^'^'r^Ss^^^l!'^^*  Jj^^  <\t^.ne  of 
and  as  such  placed  on  th*  ^^  e  ^  '^'^"'  "'^^kettV 
tjon.  or  the  ^^Jflntont  Sn    tS  'Se  "'  "  ^^'^  ^"'!  •"*^" 

betwe\;^;L'tw?Lt^riSivr;xT  ^f^%'^z  "^^ 

into  the  subtle  psychoIoScIl  ?^  r  ^  T^"'^  *°  ''"*" 
defenders,  who/wKenev^  thU  f„  ?"\^'^T"  ''^  ^^^" 
itself,  summon  to  their^d  th;  '  Tf  ?^^*  *'2^  °^  *''*'  *<=* 
and  the  defence  of  natlll^^tt^^/tlJ'l^^tr^'^- 
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belief,  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  statesmen,  and  by 
so  doing  seek  to  excuse  their  deeds.  Under  no  circum- 
stance are  these  distinctions  of  any  interest  to  me.  I  am 
nayself  convinced,  inunovably  convinced,  from  a  study  of 
the  documents  and  of  the  antecedents  of  the  war  : 

(a)  that  Austria  was  unconditionally  set  on  war 
agamst  Serbia,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  European  war 
being  thereby  provoked ; 

(6)  that  from  a  definite  point  of  time  Germany, 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  what  she  was  doing, 
deliberately  wished  for  a  European  war. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  conviction  which  will  inevitably 
be  borne  in  upon  eveiyone  who  passes  in  review  the  docu- 
merits  relating  to  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  war,  if 
he  IS  free  from  partiality  and  prejudice,  hampered  by  no 
patriotic  trammels,  with  his  vision  undistorted  by  national 
sentunents.  Tliis  conviction'is  superabundantly  strength- 
ened by  the  more  remote  antecedents  of  the  war,  as  I 
have  represented  and  elucidated  them  in  my  first  and  in 
this  my  second  book. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  every  confidence  in  leaving  it 
to  each  reader  and  critic  to  determine  whether  he  will 
ascnbe  to  the  responsible  statesmen  an  unprecedented 
measure  of  negligence  and  levity  or  the  unvarnished 
cnmmal  intention,  in  accordance  with  the  tenour  of  my 
own  convictions  indicated  above.  These  are  pyschological 
mvestigations  which  I  am  content  to  leave  to  the  ordinary 
prattlera  who  are  ofliciaUjr  pledged  to  plead  for  exonera- 
tion. How  these  apologists  of  the  Berchtolds  and  the 
Bethmanns  must  sweat  to  get  through  their  task !  They 
are  constantly  forced  to  retire  from  one  point  of  support 
to  another,  till  at  the  end  of  their  retreat  nothing  is  left 
for  them  but  to  excuse  the  fearful  deed  by  the  "good 
faith  of  the  agent.  We  on  our  side  are  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  being  able  to  advance  without  deviation  to  our 
goal,  and  to  call  black  "  black  "  and  white  "  white."  These 
miserable  Governmental  hacks  are  reduced  to  biting 
their  nails  and  to  exuding  bitter  sweat  in  order  to  arrive 
m  the  end  at  the  conclusion  that  what  we  have  before 
us  is  neither  white  nor  black,  but  merely  grey;   they 
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?he  3S  *":i"'?^T'*^  the  hopeless  task  of  allowing 
nf  f^?,  ^u'"^""}"*.'"  ^  «"^«Pe  »n  the  nebulous  mev 
nLiS"^   psychological    pleas   for   exoneration.     We  *S J 

r«I!J  u  *^  ^."?^  *  diplomatic  and  military  attitude 
towMas  her  neighbour,  the  interests  of  EmSpe  and  of 
W.^w'*-'';°"  which  after  all.  Austria's  own  interests 
m  their  turn  depend,  should  have  been  placed  hS 
f.nw"'^^'"'''  "™  °"  *he  part  of  t^  moSy  %" 
unfortunate  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  collaS 

striet  thelT*"-  ""  ^'^'r^  t°  P^t«h  together  aSeS^ 
struct  the  following  complicated  exculpation  : 

The  inter^ts  of  European  peace  could  not  be 
considered,  if  the  matter  at  sta'ke  was  the  ^uriW 
and    existence    of   Austria.     Whether    this    was    at 

?S!;J* ''l*"J^^'^^  r**^-  In  any  case,  the  A^rii 
Government  beheved  that  the  'exist^ce  of  thS 
State  was  involved.  When  we  have  conceded  tlSt 
they  acted  on  this  belief,  there  still  remains  She 
qu«»tion  whether  it  was  necessary  that  th?^?; 

an^  ™^f  '''°"''^  ^^  P"^"^^  hy  just  these  diplomatic 
and  military  means.    Berchtold  and  his  eolleaimS 

s^'^^'lt  ?nn  "^'**.K*^*\K*^"^"  ™^"^  •^'o  were  S 
St  ol'vi^wTwiif  '''^  *"  ^"""^^**«*  ^'•°™  *»^ 

wh^aT!if^h^*i'°**i*-  '•«^on»n«.  which  represents  exactly 
rl^lJ^  **"  ^°""^  '"  moderate  defenders  of  the  Austriah 
Government,  spells  the  bankruptcy  of  all  obSlJ 
mqu«y.     It  is  the  straw  at  which  tfiese  unhappy  deCra 

ov.tw?!f  ""T^  *;'!?*'''  •"  their  desperation,Test  they  bl 
overwhelmed  m  the  sea  of  the  evidence  of  guilt  ft  i^ 
the  courageous  concentration  in  the  rear"  Sf  men  who 
are  beaten.  It  is  without  value,  because  it  suStute^ 
v^/^»r  '"ry  ''^*°  «  ^t«t«  °^  ™nd  for  objective  J! 
IPhSoT^^^'  and  because  it  unfolds  on^  the  table 
Of  history  merely  so  much  nervous  tissue,  which  no  one 
wish^  to  see.  If  Berchtold  believed  aU  Thise  ?hiZ 
which  even  his  own  defenders  do  not  believe  then  he  ^I 
a  monstrous  fool.  If.  however,  such  a  S^ho?  after  dl 
must  be  conscious  of  the  imperviousness  of  his  inten^t. 
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Eermits  himself  to  assiune  a  responsible  position  where 
IS  decisions  affect  the  fate  of  countless  nullions  of  men 
then  the  man  who  placed  him  there  and  the  man  who 
auowed  himself  to  be  placed  there  can  only  be  described 
as  criminals. 

With  these  observations  I  propose  once  and  for  all 
to  dispose  of  the  psychological  mquiries  o*  my  opponents. 
1  Iiave  no  desire  to  waste  my  time  on  such  distinc- 
tions, which  can  lead  to  no  sure  result.    It  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  mdifference  whether  the  Bethmanns  and  the 
Jierchtolds  aided  their  distinffuished  masters  to  provoke 
this  universal  carnage   in    virtue   of   their  phenomenal 
stupidity  or  of  their  gigantic  baseness.    I  have  as  little 
dMire  to  inquire  into  this  as  into  the  further  question 
whether  and  how  far  each  of  those  who  were  guilty  did 
the  monstrous  action  on  his  own  initiative  or  whether 
he  was  urged  to  it  by  other  forces.    For  my  judgment 
the  act  Itself  suffices.    If  others  desire  to  concede  to  the 
cnmmals  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  good  faith, 
of  patriotism,  of  the  presumed  just  and  necessary  defence 
•  *^^  T     '"^erests,  or  even  of  unmerited  weakness  of 
uiteUect,  I  make  answer :  The  crime  is  in  no  way  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  restricted  intellects  are  placed  in  the 
most  responsible  positions  in  the  State,  that  they  have 
acceptea   these   positions,    and   in   their   irresponsibiUty 
have  crushed  m  the  dust  the  interests  not  merdy  of  their 
own  countries,  but  of  the  whole  of  civilised  humanity. 

Did  the  German  Goveenment  know  the  Austeian 
Ultimatum  before  its  Dispatch  ? 

I  propose  here  to  devote  further  consideration  to  this 
point  in  the  Austro-Serbian  dispute,  since  it  is  onlv  cur- 
sonly  treated  in  mv  book  (page  170).  The  German  Gbvem- 
ment  and  their  defenders  maintain  that  Germany  was 
not  informed  of  the  text  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  before 
the  other  Great  Powers.1  In  my  book  I  left  this  question 
undecided,   as  in  my  judgment  ignorance  of  the  Note 
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wouJd  have  been  as  little  to  Germany's  credit  as  knowl««H». 
of  .te  contents.  I  should  now.  howeJSTliK  to  SS 
to  this  point  in  the  interests  of  historical  iniuiry 

It  IS  obvious  that  this  German  assertion  s  fn  tfc  hmh^f 
is  "^^^rl"*  of  credence;  the  A^Li  GoJe^e^J 

V^Za^  u  *'*'"«'*«r'  *he  consequences  of  which  were 
bound  to  be  momentous  for  the  w^ole  of  Europe  withSJt 
making  certain  of  the  previous  concuncn^rof  tS 
German  ally,  who  would  iSe  the  first  toS  call2  uSSn 
to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  Austria's  action  TlKS 
are.    however,    suspicious    indications   that   the   Ge^/n 

BoJtVerr^J^e^^eoSir-™  '^  ^'^'^  ««--  ™^ 

of  thi.  conceptlT^a^^^'J^^S^-*  'PP™^  ««»~y 

There  then  follows  the  well-known  passage    which  I 

have  quoted  verbatim  in  my  book  (DalfT^^\   in  ii5„i 

he  German  Govermnent  oxpLs^s  thSr^f^ij'SscToulness 

io  lrv^srhers;"«S"Ske'^""piv  «™r-"W 
ffi^^S^^^^-^iS-orSaT 

The  paragraph  closes  with  the  words  which  at  the 
moriient  interest  us  most :  '^"® 

KoL^®  therefore    permitted   Austria   a  completelv   free 

r.-J!'*^  l*^*  sentence,  the  non-participation   in   Austria's 
preparations,  ir  the  point  with  wSich  w^are  here  concemSi 
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This  assertion  of  non-participation  was  repeated  to  all 
the  Powers,  and  even  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
It  w  maintained  by  the  German  Government  and  their 
defoiders.  The  reason  for  this  denial  is  obvious.  If 
Germany  had  collaborated  as  Austria's  accomplice  in 
the  eomposition  of  the  Ultimatum,  or  even  if  she  had 
only  had  knowledge  of  the  text  and  had  given  it  her 
approval,  every  plausible  reason  for  excluding  the  other 
Powers  from  the  dispute  and  for  insisting  on  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  conflict  between  Austria  and  Serbia  would  at 
once  have  disappeared.  In  virtue  of  Germany's  co- 
operation the  dispute  would  already  have  been  extended 
beyond  its  local  lunits  and  assumed  a  European  character, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  refuse  Russia  a 
voice  in  council,  when  Germanv  had  already  so  energeti- 
cally made  herself  heard.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
demal  of  co-operation,  a  denial  which  constituted  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  the  conspiracy  against  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

Apart  from  its  inherent  probability,  what  indications 
are  there  of  Germany's  collaboration  in  the  composition  of 
the  Austrian  Note  ?  The  first  indication  is  the  contradic- 
tion between  the  opening  sentences  and  the  concluding 
observation  in  the  above  quotation  from  the  German 
White  Book.  If  the  Austrian  Government  before  taking 
any  action  asked  the  German  Government  for  their 
minion,  and  if  the  latter  expressly  conveved  their  approval 
of  any  action,  whether  diplomatic  or  military,  it  ^  quite 
inconceivable  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  Ballplatz  should 
have  mthheld  from  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  diplomatic  action  which  they 
intended  should  be  taken  immediately,  and  which 
\\  form  and  substance  had  in  itself  the  character  of 
an  tt?*  of  war. 

A  further  indication  :  On  the  day  on  which  the  Austrian 
Ultimatum  was  delivered  in  Belgrade,  the  Chancellor 
sent  a  circular  note  to  his  Embassadors  in  Paris,  London 
and  Petrograd.  In  this,  after  referring  to  the  "  publica- 
tions of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  concerning 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  assassination  of  the 
Austrian  successor  to  the  throne  and  his  consort  took 
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place"  and  the  impossibility  of  viewing  "any  longer 
Idly  the  domgs  across  the  border,"  he  continues  as  follows  : 
With  this  state  of  affairs,  the  action  as  well  as  the  demands  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  can  be  viewed  only  as  justifiable. 
Nevertheless,  the  attitude  assumed  by  public  opinion  as  well  as  by 
tt»  Government  in  Serbia  does  not  preclude  the  fear  that  the  Serbian 
Government  will  decline  to  meet  these  demands  and  that  it  will 
«Jlow  itself  to  be  carried  away  into  a  provocative  attitude  toward 
Austna-Hungary.  Nothing  would  remain  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government,  imless  it  renounced  definitely  its  position  as  a  Great 
Power,  but  to  press  its  demands  with  the  Serbian  Government, 
and,  if  need  be,  enforce  the  same  by  appeal  to  military  measures, 
in  regard  to  which  the  choice  of  means  must  be  left  with  it. 

This  circular  letter  is  interesting  from  many  points  of 
view ;  it  illumines,  as  if  by  a  searchlight,  the  whole  con- 
spiracy"  arranged  between  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  foretells 
ma  spirit  of  cold  calculation  what  consequences  end 
what  effects  will  ensue.  Herr  von  Bethmann  fears  that 
the  Serbian  Government  will  decline  the  Austrian  demands. 
In  this  particular  point  his  calculations  were  notoriously 
wrong,  as  were  also  the  speculations  made  in  Vienna, 
since  the  love  of  peace  shown  by  the  Serbians  and  their 
counsellors  the  Entente  Powers  exceeded  the  Central 
Powers'  will  for  war.  Herr  von  Bethmann  further  fears— in 
reality,  of  course,  he  hoped— that  Serbia  may  allow  herself 
to  be  carried  away  into  a  provocative  attitude  towards 
the  monarchy.  This  calculation  also  proved  to  be  wrong  ; 
the  party  suspected  of  provocativeness  submitted  cring- 
mgly  and  plaintively  like  a  cur.  Still  acting  on  the 
assumption  that  Serbia  will  refuse  and  become  provocative, 
Herr  von  Bethmann  finally  foresees  that  Austria  may 
ultimately  have  to  appeal  to  military  measures  to  enforce 
her  demands. 

It  is  true  that  the  presuppositions  in  fnct  on  which  such 
a  decision  was  to  be  made  dependent,  that  is  to  s  v  the 
refusal  of  the  Aus  rian  demands  and  the  assumj  m  of 
a  provocative  attitude,  were  never  fulfilled.  Nevei  t  .eless, 
once  the  military  measures  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  something  had  to  be  devised  to  do 
duty  for  the  real  presuppositions— the  Serbian  answer 
had  to  be  branded  as  a  refusal  or  as  a  provocation.  The 
contingencies  presupposed  and  calculated  beforehand  had 
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SS;  waSieS"  uitiffif^*"*^'  ^  **»**  ~'"*»  occurrences 

of  ^X"  2iSl'**'TrP^r**l"  ^P^'^'^e  of  the  document 
SteS  t^K.  J  •  ^^'  ^OT^ever.  and  this  primarily 
interests  us  here,  is  also  of  importance     The  Austriln 

kno^L  we"  linH  "h""*-  ^^T^  ^^'^^  »*  an^hour  nSt 
a™^  '  J  find  Herr  von  Bethmann  reportinir  to  his 
Ambassadors  with  regard  to  the  contents  a£d"h?pr^um! 
July  SfhX?^  i  *^l  Ultimatum.  It  JiS^'n^t  vTi 
of  the  TTHJ™.*  "  *  «  "^^^^^  ^'«**  Po'^e"  were  informed 
of  the  Ultunatum.  Herr  von  Bethmann  thus  anticioatS 
them  by  twenty-four  hours.     How  btWs  to  b^  Saffi? 

SSrt  hL'^tr*'*'  1°  *!l^^'^*  *»»*  *^*^  Ultim?tum  wal 
Known  to  him  before  its  delivery  in  Belgrade     Thi*  ^ 

iteelf  refutes  one  of  the  points  S  the  evSTve  assertiois 
of  Germany,  to  the  effert  that  they  had  in  B^hSI  no 
Sritif  "^  '^'^'  ^^  *?«  Ultimatu^  Sr^its^dd  ve,Jl° 
mtvtt  ^"^  *""V*-  ^^^r^^  °^  "»y  remnant  of  cS 
hi&  fncr^bfe^tl?^ '"*  the  Berfin  assertion-in  iS 

SithLoS:^te:F;he'N:^  "'"*^"*=^  '"^  •^-^  «-««-* 

KJ^K  T  »"**«b*ed  to  Mr.  Beck  for  drawing  attention  in 
his  book  already  mentioned,  to  a  further  indicat  on  n 
the  same  sense.     This  is  to  be  fomid  in  th^FreS  Sow 

that   the  nffiVJ?/  •    1  "^  S°°b'  ^°-  21  •    M.  Allizfe  reports 
^he  b.d   no  knowledge  of  the  text  "f*^  the  UHto.?™ 
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S^'y.ii'n^.w  l'^-  ^"^P'  "*y  respected  opponents  will 
note  this  point,  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one.  on  their 
own  debit  account  and  that  of  their  dovemment! 

The  Austrian  Pbetexts  fob  Wab 

The  defenders  of  Germany  and  Austria  continue  to 

STw-t  8"**  **»«P[»y  of  Berchtold's  well-known  pretexts 

for  war:  Serbia,  they  say,  by  her  apparently  submissive 

answer,    merely    wished    to  tune  the  pubUc  opiZn  of 

.^SS51i'"»  ^*J°"''  *"^.''*  ^'^^^y  ^"^  never  sincerely 
intended  to  make  concessions.    She  merely  wished  tb 

E^  Jit^^i^*'  negotiations  and  to  bring  the  Entente  Powers 
to  her  side.  On  the  very  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
her  answer  was  delivered.  Serbia  is  said  to  have  K 

iJI.W*'?'*?*'''*^  ^'***^'  ^^"^  ^'^  «^^»  opened  hostiUtiS 
agamst  Austna-Hungary,  etc.,  etc. 

I  cannot  in  this  place  again  enter  into  all  this  nonsense, 
and  must  refo-  to  the  discussions  in  the  third  chapterof 

S^ii  f^  '  '^^"''  K^"''''  P*^^*^  •»  **e*«iJ  the  weakness 
of  all  these  excuses  for  war.     I  am.  however,  obliged  to 

n.Zil  J  observations  on  this  subject  in  order  to  meet 
certain  objections  of  my  opponents. 

hJU'J^^^f *t?  *!!*^  ?y  fnobilising  before  handing  in 
her  answer  Serbia  had  let  it  be  seen  that  she  had  "no 
mchnation  for  a  peaceful  solution"  (Red  Book.  Nos.  29 

f?thS^'^    w  u*r^  P?"*****  °"*  '"  ™y  book  that  even 

It  this  Serbian  mobilisation  were  a  demonstrated  fact, 
and  not  merely  an  ex  parte  Austrian  assertion,  it  could 
at  the  worst,  m  view  of  the  Serbian  answer,  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  measure  of  security  to  meet  the  ^ssible 
contingency,  which  in  fact  supervened,  that  the  m^htv 
Austnan  Empire,  notwithstanding  the  humiliation  inflilted 
on  the  small  neighbouring  kingdom,  might  wish  under 
all  circumstances  to  provoke  war  (J^accuse,  page  828). 

Au^fJ^TT^^J^'^  P°'"*  '  advanced  the  Msertion  that 
Austna  had  taken  measures  with  regard  to  mobilisation 
contemporaneously  with  the  dispatdfof  her  UltinuJiT 

iil^f  iff  "^"i*  ^}'^^  "»''>*«^y  measures  were  taken  was  in 
Itself  self-evident  (for  no  State  in  the  worid  would  ev« 
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iMue  SO  peremptOTy  an  ultimatum  with  such  a  short 
time-lmiit  attacW  without  at  the  same  time  taEw 
mihtary  meanirea)  It  has.  however,  been  attacked  b? 
oertam  people,  and  held  up  as  "  one  of  the  many  un- 
draaonstrated   and   indemonstrable"    assertions    in    my 

.wS;o*;  li."  ?"'  *****  ''*'**^  P~P'«  ^i«»  ferrettinj 
SS.K^-^*°..'^-**.°'?-*"y  subsidiary  observations, 
which  may  be  qmte  msigmflcant  compared  with  the  main 
pomt  at  issue,  and  into  which,  in  view  of  the  ffieantic 
^.^lai^^'''^  and  arranging  the  difficult  nSiterial. 
an  error  might  very  weU  have  crept,  and  from  such  aUeged 
tnvial  mors  they  proceed  to  draw  to  my  disadvantLe 
the  most  onerous  conclusions.  I  am,  therefore,  agtun 
compelled  to  discard  the  traditional  principle  of  R^ian 
law,    m»mma   mm   curat   praetor    (the   judge    does    not 

^™h  ^i!?^*J^*\*^*^i'  "»*»  follow  on  the  slippS^ 
ground  which  they  have  chosen  my  generous  opponrate 
who,  in  oontradistmction  to  Franz  Moor,  are  at  aHtimcs 
concerned  with  "  trifles  "  only. 

The  proof  of  the  self-evident  fact  that  Austria,  simul- 
taneously with  her  Ultunatum  and  in  all  probability  lonir 
before,  took  preparatory  mUitary  measures  is  to  be  founcf 
Mnongst  other  places,  in  the  documents  in  the  Austriail 
tSL  ?iS^  /£!i  n  ^u  tr'  ^esp^tch  from  Lambach  dated 
i^JLl^  t?**l  f^^  ?°-  *®>  Berchtold  gives  a  negative 
anf  wer  to  the  telegraphic  request  from  the  Russian  iharg6 
fif-Tll**  c^^*"  «^n«on  oi  the  time  limit,  but  he  adds 
that  the  Serbian  Government  "  even  after  breaking  off 
of  diplomatic  relations,  can  bring  about  friendly  solution 
by  unconditional  acceptance  of  our  demands,"  but  that 
in  this  case  they  must  reimburse  "  all  costs  and  domace 
incurred  by  us  through  our  mUitary  measures."  Thus 
before  the  Serbian  answer  wa^^  received,  the  Austrian 
Minister  was  already  speaking  of  costs  and  damage  caused 
to  his  empire  by  military  measures.  The  self-evident 
f^t  IS  thus  documentarily  confirmed,  and  the  charce 
of  having  put  forvard  an  undemonstrated  and  indemon- 
strable assertion  recoils  on  my  opponents. 

•  •  ♦       '    **^        •  ♦ 

♦K^*®1^*  Berchtold  has  further  attempt-^  to  demonstrate 
that  the   unhappy  petty  State,  deeply       hausted  by  two 
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wan,  intended  to  make  war  iwainst  Austria,  the  Great 
Power,  by  inventing  the  theory  that  Serbia  b^an  hostilities 
as  early  as  July  27th— an  attempt  which,  in  my  book,  I 
have  described  m  the  terms  which  it  merits  (pages  822-828). 
This  invention,  indeed,  goes  somewhat  too  far  even  for 
many  of  Berchtold's  defenders,  who  otherwise  march 
with  their  client  through  thick  and  thin.  One  of  them 
even  rises  so  far  as  to  confess — of  course  in  tortuous  words 
— "  that  in  fact  Serbia's  motive  for  such  a  procedure 
(that  is,  in  opening  hostilities)  is  difficult  to  understand." 
Thus,  of  BerchtoId^s  two  grounds  for  inferring  the  existence 
of  Serbia's  alleged  desire  for  war,  the  one  is  invented,  and 
who  can  say  that  the  other,  which,  be  it  observed,  is  com- 
pletely unproved,  is  in  accordance  with  the  truth  ?  We 
know  the  good  old  proverb  : 

It  is  the  liar's  deepest  pain 

To  find  he  tells  the  truth  in  vain.* 

Either  Serbia  was  mad  enough  to  entertain  the  in- 
tention  of  making  war  against  Austria  —  in  which  case 
the  opening  of  hostilities,  in  which  Berchtold's  defender  is 
unable  to  believe,  is  just  as  probable  as  the  mobilisation 
which  he  does  believe — or  else  Serbia  would  have  regarded 
herself  as  fortunate  to  be  left  in  peace  by  Austria,  in  which 
case  she  had  as  little  occasion  to  undertake  an  offensive 
mobilisation  against  Austria  before  the  breach  of  diplo- 
matic relations  as  to  open  hostilities  before  receiving  the 
Austrian  declaration  of  war.  One  or  the  other  must 
hold.  The  reasons  which  give  the  alleged  Serbian 
attack  an  appearance  of  improbability  are  equally  cogent 
argiunents  against  the  alleged  Serbian  mobilisation,  so  far 
at  any  rate  as  it  is  regarded  as  an  offensive  action.  But 
if  this  premature  mobilisation  did  not  take  place,  or  at 
any  rate,  if  it  did  not  take  place  in  the  sense  of  an  offensive 
action,  Count  Berchtold  is  again  deprived  of  one  of  the 
cWef  grounds  for  representing  the  Serbian  answer  as 
"insincere  and  disingenuous."  With  their  divisions  and 
distinctions  my  opponents  thus  find  their  way  into  a 
blind  alley,  from  which,  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  they  can- 

'  [Wer  einmal  lugt,  dem  glaubt  man  nicht 
Und  wenn  er  auch  die  Wahrheit  spricht.J 
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i?  M-  \?"*  !:^^y  **°  »<**  P*«»««  to  reflect  thatbv  tES 
i^Lu^J^''  •heep  from  thVgoat..  tlSTd^SecUte  th? 
whole  herd  and  make  them  banen.  f«:c»mj  me 

••♦••« 

wJufli^K  »~"»J"  '<»>■  the  Austrian  declaration  of 
war  IS  found  by  one  of  mv  opponents,  the  "  enfant  terrible  " 
m.Sl  W'*  o' the  apologetic  literature,  in  adStion 
made  by  Jiwow  to  the  British  Ambassador,  whichmay  wdl 
represent  the  summit  of  criminal  idiocy  o^  iSotic^S 
ality  among  all  the  Austro-German  wnouncemente^i 
1.  precisely  this  cuhninating  point  of  di^SSSbSilitl 
or  moral  insanity,  which  an^mhappy  Vight  S.  out  to 

question  i«  Jmow's  conversation  with  Goschen  Wjulv 
29th    on  the  7av  after  the  Austrian  declaration  of  waf 

to  preoipiute  matters  «ad  p/wwnt  a  /ad  «^5i     TwTh^ 
fact  now  happenud.  and  he  wm  not  .Ufi^tlTSl^mSaS^  S 

not  haatened  declaration  of  w.*  (fingUsh  Blue  Book,  nTt!?? 

T«lnJ?«*^o  *^  Pt?^"'*^*  I"  P***"»8'  that  in  reproducing 
Jagows    astomshing    declaration,  Is    well    as    elsewhere 
the   defenders  of  fiermany  and   Austria  are  habkuaHv 

volved  in  the  statement  that  the  German  Government 
not  only  transmitted  the  English  proposal  to  V^ISTa  but 
also  'recommended  "  it  There  is  not  a  word  to  Sdicate 
any  recommendation"  in  No.  76,  and  the  Gemwn 
Wfute  Book  (page  409)  also  merely  reports  tha^Se 
German  Government  after  the  failure^  of  She  confei^nce! 
FH^Jh  r  '^^^K  ,?°  ^'^^r't  a  second  proposS  of X 
niin^I?!?'^^'  *°*  ^•*'™*  « <the  reference  Is  tS  the  above 
^I^^}'  .u  Austrian  Red  Book  (No.  48)  also  meSv 
reports  to  the  same  effect:  '♦  Herr  von  Tschir^k^  was 
commissioned  to  bring  the  British  proposal  Sre  The 
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Vienna  Cabinet  tor  their  consideration."  This  transmis- 
sion  "for  consideration"  these  gentlemen  transform  un- 
ostentatiously into  a  transmission  and  recommendation, 
in  the  hope  that  this  apparently  trivial  device  of  falsifica- 
tion will  scrape  through  unobserved— in  which,  as  I  have 
shown  elsewhere,  they  are  following  the  illustrious  example 
of  Hdfferich.* 

But  now,  to  come  to  the  main  point.    Is  it  conceivably 
ponible  within  the  bounds  of   normal  intelligence  that 
serious-minded   people  should  select  precisely  this,   the 
moat  foolish,  the  most  conscienceless  of  all  reasons  for 
war  and  midce  this,  of  all  things,  the  deciding  motive 
which  led  to  Austria's  declaration  of  war  ?    When  they 
read  this  Herr  von  Jagow  and  Count  Berchtold  may  well 
wring  their  hands,  and  cry  out  in  lamentation :  '*  May 
the  Lord  protect  us  from  our  friends  I  "     Compared  with 
this  "  only  true "  ground  for  war,  the  reasons  invented 
by    Berchtold — the    mobilisation    and    the    opening    of 
hostilities    by    Serbia— are,  after    all,   true    patterns    of 
sound  human    reason.     If   Serbia  had  really  taken  the 
initiative  in  hostilities,  Austria  would  have  been  within 
her  rights  in  declaring  war.    But  if  there  is  truth  in  what 
Jagow,  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  with  Goschen, 
attributed  to  his  Austrian  colleague  as  his  motive  for  war ; 
if  this  defence,  which  is  in  reality  the  cruellest  accusation, 
rests  on  truth ;  if  the  i>recipitate  Austrian  declaration  of 
war  is  in  fact  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intention  of  preventing 
not  merely  Europe,  but  even  her  own  ally,  from  inter- 
vening in  any  way  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  of  placing 
the  world  before  a  most  fatal  fait  accompli — then  the 
judgment  to  be  passed  on  Austrian  statesmen  mu  t  be 
even  more  crushing  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Are  we  to  understand  that,  before  the  dispatch  of  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Serbia,  Germany  really  enter- 
tained the  intention  of  guiding  her  ally  into  the  peaceful 
way   of  negotiation   and   of  discussion   on   the  Serbian 
answer,  and  that  it  was  just  for  this  reason  that  Count 

'  The  not«8  of  recommendation  from  Bethmann  to  Ttehirachky, 
which  appeared  later,  in  August,  1916,  and  November,  1916,  and  of 
which  nothing  was  known  until  these  dates,  are  disouaied  elsewhera 
in  my  book. 
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Berchtold  r«K,Jved :    'Now.  more  than  ever,  let  u»  have 
ment  being  compeUed  by  Girnumy  to  a  SfleiSinr 

t^'dXSS!!!*,*^  the  compromising  interpretatSS  of 

S^iSfSw^  "^^^^^'W.  ''^"'^  have  beeif  the  motive 

1    5r*i?'**"  "ction!    Full  steam  ahead  I    ItJmTt^ 

uons  or  their  own  ally,  Germany,  to  arrive  at  an  under 

S  iJlT^'  ^i*"  '^i"*  '^  understanaing,  you  in  iPariT 
Vn,f^**°"»"i?''  ™.  P«t«W«d,  and  even  you  in  BerS? 

^Tis^VeUhiJK  *;i-ho7o^  ^i*  z  hz  ss^r- 

with  Jagow  at  their  E2d.°3  kfJ^  us'''And%'"thS 
ThT  do^ nT«^l  'K  V  »»*^*^  «ved  theiTciST 
Sed  him  ***    ''*'"*    *'***'     irretrievably     they     hav^ 

jJi^ef  rn  £V«L\»si^^^^ 

ttieir  nature  sucf  as  to  fall  within  the  pS?  pTSriniJ 

3  the  SSSL^"**^  *".'*  *****  therEtore  V^SS 
or  the  Serbian    and    Russian   proposal    to   this  ^^»^ 

wS  S  Z'^r'^I'  rT''  »  ^^'^^r  P^f  of*the  desirfS 

«"rtbn  "  to  f  K  *'  ^°''*"',  'PP*^^  ««  »  "  paradSiS; 
arsertion      to  the  same  crooked  and  shallow  thinker  who 

SerchLd  "  i^:r  fVT'^^y  incriminated  hS'S 

he  aslS  "  \Vw"  S  J"?  ^"^  "°,^  ''"°^'  *"<*  therefore 
ne  asKs  uhat  material  was  real  y  to  be  submitted  tn 
the  international  tribunal  ?  "  The  "  A«=*;^  suomiitea  to 

IS  to  say,  the  solution  of  the  Austro-Serbian  disnute   in 

Sil^  A.f.iS^I?^'^'*,  °'  ?«««><«  !««  to  be  found 
Since  Austria  had  declared  that  she  did  not  mtmb> 
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infringe  the  sovrreignty  and  indeii«>ndence  of  Serbia,  the 
question  in  fact  related  to  "an  investigation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  law  into  the  question  of  t^  extent 
to  which  the  Austrian  demands,  especially  those  in 
Arttdes  ft  and  6  of  the  Note,  were  compatible  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  neighbouring  SUte."  In  these  words 
I  have  in  my  book  (page  150)  defined  the  issue  as  an 
inve9ti||Ktion  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  law  into 
the  limits  which  must  be  prescribed  to  fore^  intervention 
in  the  internal  political  life  of  a  sovereign  neighbouring 
State.  Apart  from  thi^  lejjal  investigation,  the  question 
at  issue  was  the  exanu nation  of  the  Austrian  and  the 
Serbian  Notes  in  the  tw>vfold  direction  : 

How  far  did  the  uriginal  Austrian  demands  exceed 
the  limits  of  what  was  permissible,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  their  later  authentic  interpretation  ? 

How  far  did  th«'  Serbian  concessions  in  any  way 
fall  short  of  the  ptr'aissiblc  limits  ? 

In  all  these  inmuries  and  examinations,  which,  as  Grey 
correctly  observed,  could  iiave  been  completed  in  a  very 
brief  space  of  time,  the  object  would  have  been  to  find 
the  line  of  understanding  which  would  have  led  to  an 
agreement  between  Austria  and  Serbia  and  thus  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Perhaps  my 
critic  has  at  last  grasped  that  this  would  have  been  the 
task  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  or  the  Conference  of  the  tour 
Powers,  a  task  which,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  would 
have  been  successfully  accompUshed.  Simultaneon^h  , 
a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  assembled  in  accordance  witi.  f 
resolutions  of  the  Hague  Conference,  which  would  ha.  ' 
offered  every  guarantee  of  impartiality,  could  have 
investigated  the  assassination  with  the  view  of  determining 
how  far  the  Serbian  Government,  official  Serbia,  or  the 
Serbian  people  were  implicated  in  the  murder  or  were 
in  any  way  concerned  in  it.  Such  an  inquiry  into  the 
connection  between  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke 
and  official  or  semi-official  Serbia,  which,  after  all,  con- 
stituted the  presupposition  of  all  Austrian  claims  on  the 
Serbian  State,  could  have  been  conducted  by  the  Hague 
Commission  of  Inquiry  far  more  impartuilly  and  fiuly. 
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TtS^!'^'^  intol«.bfe  intHBion  into  thTJoySSSw 
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CHAPTER   V 
RUSSIA  THE  "INCENDIARY"? 

SUSPICION   OF  GUILT  AND   PROOF  OF  GUILT 

f»i.l  **l*^u?  already  seen,  Russia  is,  accordinff  to  Helf- 
fench.  the      incendiary  »  ;  Russia.  w^tW  S  S 

provoked  the  European  war.     Since  "Serbia  Rt^wi  ti 
kussia  ,n  no  relation  which  imposed  ^oiiticli;  or ^S^alW 

again,   even      the   maintenance  of  Russian   orestiffe  in 
tfie   Balkans"  could    no   longer   be   regarded    2  lust? 

German  Government  come  to  his  assisfafno^     h  ^ 

Bethmann  speaks  of  "  the  hatred  nt  r»^  *  ^*".  T" 
on  Pan-Sla/ ambitions*'*:  't  'inlri^Tfo?  wTSI 
Ti^iSr;  °^  ««  irresponsible  but  ponJ^oCaW 
«  ,  (^P««ch  of  December  2nd,  1914)  SSr  Kn 
^r  Helmolt  sees  the  reason  for  th?develoU?nt  of  th^ 
..ustro-Serbian  into  an  Austro-Russian  coSS  the  "  ..1 

rthrB^Lrns"^  (^;;rsJ3V  ^^^^y^-^^^^^^ 

countless  variant  &  llf  s^'^Zi'Ty  IZX  S 
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Press  utterances  and  alleged  political  incidents,  are 
constantly  recurring  in  the  German  nationalist  Press : 
Russia,  ousted  from  the  Far  East  by  the  unhappy  issue 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  is  represented  as  ttu'owing 
herself  with  redoubled  energy  on  the  Balkans,  in  order 
to  find  outlets  to  the  Adriatic  and  Medit^ranean  Seas, 
to  unite  the  Balkan  peoples  under  her  protection,  to  dis- 
lodge Austria  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Balkans,  and  as 
the  final  goal  of  her  ambition  to  obtain  in  the  end  pos- 
session of  Constantinople. 

I  intentionally  reframed  in  my  book  from  entering  into 
any  of  these  far-reaching  questions  as  t  j  the  political  aims 
of  the  countries  takina  part  in  the  European  War,  a 
course  which  Herr  Hdft'erich  also  has  adopted  in  his 
pamphlet.  Imperialistic  tendencies,  endeavours  to  expand 
m  this  direction  or  that,  are  no  doubt  to  be  foimd  m  all 
the  countries  concerned — in  Russia,  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  German  Im- 
perialists, whom  I  discussed  in  detail  in  my  book  oidy 
m  the  person  of  Bemhardi  as  the  most  conspicuous  type, 
are  excelled  in  number  and  energy  by  those  of  no  other 
Europ^ —  country.  The  attempt  is  now  frequently  made 
in  (Mei\.uiay  to  discount  General  Bemhardi,  who  so 
indiscreetly  prattled  out  of  school.  It  is  a  fond  endeavour. 
Every  time  a  head  is  struck  from  the  hydra  of  incitement 
to  war,  ten  new  heads  emerge.  The  Defence  League 
and  the  Navy  League,  the  whole  of  the  ginger  Press, 
from  the  Kreuzzeitung  to  the  Rheinish  Westfalische 
Zcitung,  the  generals  who  speak  and  write,  the  men  like 
Deimling,  like  Keim  and  his  attendants,  the  powerful  and 
well  paid  journalists  representing  the  munition  in- 
terests, the  colonial  enthusiasts  and  tne  worshippers  of  war 
for  war's  sake  (I'art  pour  I'art) — none  of  these  groups 
and  forces  whose  worst  utterances  from  the  period  before 
the  war  I  will  produce  elsewhere,  none  of  these  imperialistic 
and  Pan-German  war-intriguers  and  war-writers  are 
a  scrap  better  than  the  corresponding  groups  in  neigh- 
bouring countries.  In  our  case,  however,  they  became 
more  dangerous  and  more  fatal,  because  they  were  more 
influential  and  because  in  the  end  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  hearing  in  authoritative  quarters. 
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qi!^!r*JhSSd'  K  TPf^/?*^*^  tendencies  from  various 
quarters  should   lead  to  fnction  and   conflicts.      When 

t^    aJ'l?   space  several    bodies   simultaneously   teS 

when*?rirJ?nn^''Pn I'HP*' ,  *•**    *^«    "»"'**    finalJy^arrive 

^!^  /^riction  and  fire  may,  however,  be  prevented  if 
efforts  to  expand  are  timeously  regulated  by  a  reasMiable 
compromise,  and  if  any  disputes  lat  nmy  arisH^e  sub- 
^^*°K^P'f'*'^'^^  arbitration  procedure.  Whoever  has 
placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  reasonabS^ttlt! 
ment  .s  responsible  for  the^xplosion  S^in  in^^Jl 
Sf V^  *he  question  of  guilt,  it  1^  immaterial  to  showttat 
in  thu.  or  that  country  there  have  existed  tendencirmo?e 

is  to  SetSn^*  ^  f'^r'^r'  ^^^  ^-^y  mateS^^JS? 
L^  af  ermine  which  of  the  States  concerned  was 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  a  peaceful  settlement  betw^ 
the  competing  interests  was  rendered  unpoiible     S 

eveX£*^Tr  "'  ^}^'  ™^^«  remote^paS  or'in  the 
events  unmediately  preceding  the  war.    I  h^ve  discovered 

mm  J-^t  ^'"^^f-  ^^'^^y  ^d  Austria,  both  in  the  mote 
immediate  and  m  the  more  remote  nast  •  in  th^  ^ 
remote  past  the  guilt  was  incurred  b/thV  f^SstratioTo? 
JSJf?"/hP'^  organisation  for  the  projection  2^^°^ 
and  for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  in  tL  past  inunediSv 

thepeace  endeavours  of  the  Entente  Powers. 

When  we  thus  find  dountless  German  writers  at  lining 
to  explam  that  the  cause  of  the  waTis  To  brffunK 
Russian    French  and  English  efforts  to  exoSid  at  fh2 

TfoUoSn^r  £  is"  f '"'  '  ''^''^  '^  StU^eSs' 
and  mfluential  than  elsewhere,   were  akn  f 0  i«.  ^/^     i 

nir^S^  rendering  the  bacillus    innocuous!  and    has    fn 
consequence  provoked  this  devastating  sickness  S  the 

s  2 
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nations.  No  "  national "  organisation  in  any  other 
country  has  excelled  or  reached  what  the  Pan-German 
Lea^e,  with  its  generals  and  admirals  at  its  head,  has 
achieveid  amongst  us  in  inciting  the  nations  against  each 
other,  and  in  depicting  the  inevitable  war — not,  however, 
as  a  scourge  of  numanity,  but  as  an  instrument  for  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  German  peoples  from  its  supineness 
and  its  lestheticism,  from  its  worship  of  Mammon  and 
its  vapourings  of  peace.  As  I  have  stated,  I  shall  produce 
elsewhere  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement  by  com- 
piling an  anthology  drawn  from  the  speeches  and  the 
writings  of  Pan-German  leaders.  The  dangerous  element 
in  our  "  national  "  agitation,  compared  with  that  in  other 
countries  and  more  particularly  in  France,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  our  inciters  to  war  belonged,  and  still  belong, 
to  the  dominant  classes  and  cliques,  that  they  are  in  the 
service  of,  or  connected  with,  the  military  and  Junker 
reaction,  whereas  among  the  French  the  noisy  nationalists 
are  almost  entirely  in  opposition  against  the  dominant 
republican  regime.  Although  Boulangism,  with  its  ten- 
dencies not  merely  to  imperialism  but  to  empire,  is  long 
since  dead,  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  French  nation- 
aUsm  have  nevertheless  been  the  descendants  and  the  off- 
spring of  Boulanger's  followers,  and  with  their  war-cackle 
they  have  not  merely  aimed  at  military  undertakings  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  France,  but  they  have  fought  within  the 
country  for  the  dominance  of  the  military  and  reactionary 
,  party  and  have  struggled  for  throne  and  for  altar.  Among 
the  French  we  find  a  diminishing  and  impotent  opposi- 
tion to  the  firmly  rooted  republican  regime;  here  in 
Prussian  Germany  we  have  an  influential  and  powerful 
branch  of  the  military  and  Junker  party  which  still 
controls  the  destiny  of  the  country. 

The  tendencies  in  Germany  making  for  war,  embodied 
most  conspicuously  in  Treitschke  and  in  his  disciples 
Bemhardi  and  Company  with  their  illustrious  and  exalted 
Protector,  I  have  discussed  in  my  book  only  in  so  far  as 
was  absolutely  requisite  for  the  investigation  of  the 
essential  question  of  guilt.  There  is  no  crime  without 
a  motive,  unless  the  criminal  is  irresponsible.  The 
motives   of  the  greatest  crime   in  the  world's  history, 
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that  committed  on  August  1st,  1914,  must  be  explained 
If  the  existence  of  the  crime  is  to  be  made  crSSle     I 

thTexSnce'f  r^.*^  ''■''"'  ^••*^^'"«  anTinfer^^ce  Lm 
l«lf  •  ^  of  tendencies  to  the  commission  of  the  act 
Itself,  as  IS  constantly  and  illogically  being  done  bv  mv 
opponents.  From  the  facts  collected  if,  the  sL^d 
cfmpter.  The  Antecedents  of  the  Crime,  I  was  conte^  to 
I  SlS^rT"'"  °^  authorship,  but  not  the  a?t  Sself 

Chi  tn  the%n.::;T'*"'f  y^^  ^""'^"*«  °^  t^e  second 
Chapter,  m  the  formula  used  m  mediojval  criminal  nro- 

Iw!/"°Jr"''^°""  ^'  "''J^^'y  t«  commit  lS?deSr' 
(tatverdachttg) :  m  view  of  their  previous  diplomatic  lif?S,e 
Gemxan  and  Austrian  Governments  constituted  a  flrouD 
th7ool'"  "•  "^  ^^r  ^'^^'^  °"^  "^'^ht  reasonably  antidpa"? 
Sinn^""°"^  °^iJ^  ^^  "  (*^^*  "•  *he  intentional  pJSJo! 
cation  of  war).    My  knowledge  of  my  fellow-meS    mv 

tTSe  't:  nMlT'  '^"'^  P'^^"'*  '"^  iom^onsTderS 
possible  to  prove  the  commiss  on  of  an  act  from  th^ 

past  life  of  the  accused.     Past  life  can  and  Vhou?™oilv 

TrSr  ^/'^t'o/P.e^tivc  survey,  to  assist  fn  arriving  a?  an 

understanding  of  the  deed  after  it  has  been  provS  •  ifcan 

never  m  itself  prove  the  deed.     It  is  only  Tn^VosVJJ? 

that  we  are  concerned  with  the  past  life.     WhenVhe  JSd 

inST'^-P'^"^"^  °"''  "^  »*-^  °^"  elements-the  pmdent 
m„t  r''^'  P^os*^c"tor  will  seek  to  meet  the  plea^  wS 

nntenawJTri.'"  «°"^^«*i°n=  "Your  de£omt7jSS^ 
IS  untenable,  for  there  is  no  mot  ve  for  the  action  "  IT.. 
will  therefore  expound  the  motives.  ThSe  Motives 
explam  the  action,  but  they  do  not  prove  it  "^^' 

*  •  ♦  * 

nu     J'^.J''^  l^'"*  '■5^'""  *hat  I  undertook  in  the  third 

fS„T„^l      ,^"*.P'**'^*'^*=  P''°of  of  the  commission  of 
the  act  and  only  after^vards  tl,e  explanation  of  motives  so 

LrSf  y  *"^r"^  ^''^  f  ^"  *''«  documents.  arriVed  irm? 

Jtt  fearffi  tSt^lir;'/  •  "*"'  '''"  ^**^'"'"8  a  cerSin^^ 

the  iro[^^:i"US'.t.Vhrvi^^  ^i^i::^zd 
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It  was  only  by  the  most  careful  study  of  the  docnments 
that  I  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  war  was  consciously 
and  intentionally  provoked  by  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  it  was  this  complete  and  unshakable  conviction  that 
led  _me  to  subject  to  a  closer  inquiry  the  previous 
political  history  of  the  two  countries,  well  known  to  me 
m  general  outlines,  their  internal  poUtical  currents, 
their  external  political  action  during  the  last  decades 
since  the  first  Hague  Conference,  in  order  to  lay  bare 
from  the  point  of  view  of  national  j^sychology  the  motives 
which  prompted  those  who  were  guilty  to  the  commission 
of  the  deed.  It  is  only  thus,  by  first  investigating  the  action, 
and  then  by  looking  backwards  demonstrating  the  motives, 
that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  just  judgment  in  the 
great  crimmal  process  of  the  world's  history,  just  as  in 
any  civil  criminal  action.  He  who  adopts  the  customary 
procedure  of  the  defenders  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
accusers  of  the  Entente  and  primarily  or  aJmost  exclusively 
inquires  into  tendencies  and  motives,  treating  of  the  action 
itseli  as  a  subsidiary  matter  only  or  even  leaving  it 
undiscussed,  will  never  be  able  to  furnish  a  strict  proof 
of  guilt ;  such  a  one  will  always  leave  the  essential  point 
in  obscurity,  and  perhaps  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  the  defenders  of  Germany  have  shown  such  a  prefer- 
ence for  this  method. 

It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  if  of  two  suspects  one 
reveals  a  shady  past  and  the  other  has  always  borne  the 
white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,  this  fact  in  itself  does 
not  by  a  long  way  prove  that  the  first  has  committed  the 
deed^  and  that  the  second  is  innocent.  After  all,  every 
criminal  has  to  begin  his  crimes  some  time  or  other.  The 
same  innocent  past  which  is  now  the  glory  of  the  gentleman 
of  the  white  flower  was  once  at  some  earlier  date  the 
possession  of  the  man  whose  past  is  now  so  shady.  A 
spotless  past  in  itself  proves  nothing  either  for  or  against 
the  charge  of  having  committed  a  crime. 

From  this  it  follows,  so  far  as  concerns  the  decision  of 
the  question  of  guilt,  that  even  if  it  could  be  proved  on 
the  Imes  incessantly  pursued  by  the  whole  company  of 
apologetic  writers,  like  Chamberlain,  Helmolt,  Rohr- 
bach,     Schiemann     and    their    fellows,    that   Delcass6 
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Millerand,    Poincar6,    Isvolsky,    Sazonof,    Edward   VII., 
Grey  and  Churchill  had  planned  long  ago  an  attack  on 
Gemany  and  Austria  (which,  of  course,  is  in  no  way  proved) 
such  a  proof  of  warlike   tendencies  would   not   by  any 
means  amount  to  a  demonstration  that  the  war  of  1914 
had  now,  in  fact,  been  provoked  by  tliese  fire-brands 
At  the  very  worst   such   a   fact,  if   proved,  could    only 
support  the  conclusion  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that  war  would  be  provoked   by  the  Entente  Powers, 
huch  an  apprehension  might  be  sufficient  to  justify  a 
preventive  war,  if  one  is  prepared  to  regard  preventive 
wars  as  justifiable,  not  merely  on  military  grounds,  but 
also  politically  and  morally.     The  idea  of  a  preventive 
war  IS,  however,  indignantly  repudiated  in  all  the  omcial 
announcements  made  by  the  German  Government  and 
by  all  their  Rulers  and  Ministers.    The  war  of  defence 
against  a  malicious  attack  is  the  watchword  with  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  German  people  has  been  aroused 
to  the  struggle  for  house  and  hearth,  for  home  and  the 
fatherland. 

The  war  of  defence  is  in  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the 
preventive  war.»  The  preventive-warrior  says:  *' We 
should  have  been  attacked,  and  therefore  it  was  our  right 
and,  indeed,  our  duty  to  anticipate  matters  by  striking 
at  the  right  time."  Some  of  the  German  nationalists 
disclose  this  point  of  view.  Herr  Harden,  for  example 
has  had  no  hesitation  in  owning  this  theory,  not  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  has  even  maintained  it 

m^,  ^  *"®  ™°^*  '■^*^^"*  ^»*^-  On  the  other  hand,  the 
official  Government  Press,  the  Emperor  and  the  German 
kings  m  all  their  appeals  and  addresses  to  the  people  and 
to  the  army,  the  Chancellor  in  his  speeches  and  writinas. 
above  all  Herr  Helfferich  in  his  semi-official  apologetic 
pamphlet— all  of  them  have  unswervingly  adhered  to  the 
point  of  view  that  this  is  a  war  of  defence,  a  new  edition 
of  the  war  of  liberation  of  1818,  a  protective  war  against 
an  Anglo-Franco-Russian  attack.  This  fixed  idea— fixed 
It  IS  true,  only  in  the  heads  of  the  ignorant  and  the  fooled' 
and  not  in  the  leaders  and  the  wire-pullers— achieved 

'  I  shall  devote  later  (Vol.  II.)  a  special  chapter  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  preventive  wars. 
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Its  crowning  expression  when  the  King  of  Bavaria  made 
use  of  the  fdlowinff  memorable  words  on  the  occaxion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Bavarian  Canal  Union : 

"The  French  declaration  of  war  followed  that  of 
Russia,  and  when  the  Englishmen  fell  upon  us 
as  well,  I  said  to  myself:  *  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  glad 
for  this  reason  that  now  we  shall  be  able  to  settle 
matters  with  our  enemies.'  " 

In  the  head  of  the  Bavarian  King— {I  mean  the 
governing,  responsible  King  Ludwig,  not  the  irresponsible 
King  Otto  immured  in  Furstenried,  who  has  meanwhile 
died)— muddle-headedness  had  so  far  advanced  between 
Aujrust,  1914,  and  June,  1915,  in  consequence  of  the 
eveiiasting  reiteration  of  phrases  about  the  attacks  of 
tlie  enemy  and  the  "  war  that  was  forced  upon  us,"  that 
m  the  end  he  assumed  that  Russia  and  France  had  declared 
war  upon  us,  although  one  might  have  expected  that  the 
fact  that  It  was  we  who  declared  war  against  them  might 
at  least  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  thrones  of  kings. 
The  formula  about  the  war  that  was  "  forced  upon  us  " 
has  to  such  an  extent  become  a  commonplace  in  all  official 
and  semi-official  utterances  of  the  Government  that,  as  I 
am  told,  whenever  a  German  compositor  has  to  set  the 
type  of  Government  proclamations  or  speeches  he  auto- 
matically,   and   without   more    ado,    adds   to   the  word 

war    the  adjectives  "  aufgenStigt,"  or  "  aufgezwungen  » 
("pressed  "  or  "  forced  "  upon  us). 

The  fact  thus  remains  that  the  war,  in  the  official  Ger- 
man view,  is  not  a  preventive  war  but  a  war  of  defence 
A  war  of  defence  must,  however,  find  its  justification  iii 
a  real  attack  in  the  present,  not  in  a  possible  attack  in 
the  future.  Such  a  justification  cannot  be  inferred  from 
tendencies  on  one  side  and  from  apprehensions  on  the 
other,  but  must  be  based  on  the  facts  as  they  actually 
existed  in  July,  1914.  This  in  itself  disposes  ot  at  least 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  war  literature  of  Germany 
which  in  essence  is  nothing  but  a  tendencious  literature  on 
enemy  tendencies.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
in  the  present  investigation  of  the .  question  of  guilt 
of  the  "crime,"  restricted  myself  primarilv  to  Helfferich,' 
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who,  as  befits  an  intelligent  and  logical  mind,  has  at  any 
rate  assumed  the  only  standpoint  which  is  permissible 
as  a  justification  for  a  war  of  defence:  "The  enemv 
attacked  us,  and  we  were  bound  to  defend  ourselves.'* 
Helfferich  devotes  only  a  few  sentences  to  a  consideration 
of  the  motives  which  led  Russia  to  wish  for  war  and 
which  induced  England  and  France  to  extend  to  her  their 
support.  Apart  from  these  few  sentences  his  demonstra- 
tion is  not  directed  to  the  antecedents  of  the  action,  but 
to  the  action  itself,  and  assailable  as  his  method  may  Ije 
in  other  respects  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown),  I  cannot 
refrain  from  congratulating  him  on  the  fact  that  in  thus 
directing  himself  to  the  only  essential  point  he  is  advan- 
tageously distinguished  from  most  of  those  who  argue 
on  his  side. 


Did  Russia  Attack  Us? 

Let  us,  then,  return  to  Helfferich.  In  his  view  Russia 
wished  for  war  and  intentionally  provoked  it,  after 
obtaining  an  assurance  of  the  support  of  France  and 
England.  By  the  evening  of  July  29th  she  was  firmly 
assured  of  this  support  and  fromthat  moment  Russia's 
immovable  desire  for  war  became  manifest. 

What  is  the  actual  position  ?  Let  us  examine  this 
charge  by  reference  to  the  facts,  that  is  to  sav,  the  same 
docunients  on  which  Helfferich  bases  his  accusation. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  a  matter  which  may  occasion 
surprise  that  the  supporters  of  the  view  that  an  attack 
was  made  on  Germany  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  the 
tjuarter  from  which  the  devilish  plan  emanated,  whether 
it  was  from  France,  from  Russia,  or  from  England.  While 
Helfferich  describes  Russia  as  the  incendiarv  and  the 
other  two  as  merely  the  accomplices,  the  chief  criminal 
m  Chamberlain's  view  is  France ;  for  him  France  is  the 
serpent  who  seduced  the  more  or  less  innocent  Russians 
and  Englishmen  to  bite  the  fatal  apple,  Russia,  occording 
to  Chamberlain,  really  desired  peace.  As  the  Anglo- 
German  says  on  page  75  of  his  Nero  War  Essays : 

And  this  (speaking  of  Sazonof  s  opposition  to  the  collaboration  61 
Austrian  officialR  in  Serbian  police  inquiries)  is  all  the  more  surprising 
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to  Um  oanlul  obMrvw.  ioMmuoh  m  BMoauf  tnm  th*  (wtMt,  uid 
thfouglioot  the  oounw  o(  tb«  foUowinc  cUy^  iwmM  a  fmI 
^re  and  hope  for  poaoe,  which  k  very  •urprkiag  in  omitrMt  to 
the  French,  who  from  the  fint  d»y  haJ  blown  the  trumpet  of  w»r, 
•nd  h«d  constantly  rejected  every  step  which  promised  a  relaxaUon 
«  the  teoeiaB ;  in  oontraat,  also,  to  the  bieinoere  and  vaoiHatins 
behaviour  of  the  Gnj^ish,  who  at  tint  would  themaelvea  dadly  have 
stood  aside,  whUe  doing  everytliing  to  set  the  otbeis  by  the  ears. 
Basonof— be  his  motives  what  they  may,  I  do  not  know  them  was 
smoprely  anxious  to  avoid  war  ,  this  is  the  impression  that  is  pained 
l*^^  'L'^***''®  exchange  of  telegrams ;  up  to  the  last  moment, 
indeed  beyond  it,  he  endeavours  to  arrive  at  an  understandina 
with  Austria.  * 

According  to  Chamberlain,  if  an  agreement  could  have 
been  reached  between  Austria  and  Russia  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  articles  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  war  could 
have  been  avoided,  had  it  not  been  for  the  incitement 
of  France  (which,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  this  volume, 
and   in   my   previous   book,    was   reallv   an   unwearying 
activity  in  the  interests  of  peace).     Agreement  ^va  s  of  course 
possible;  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  matter  of  child's 
play.    Serbia  had,  in  fact,  from  the  beginning  accepted 
the  arbitration  of  the  Powers  or  of  the  Hague  Tribunal. 
Grey's  conference,  the  direct  discussions  between  Vienna 
and  Petrograd,  Grey's  and  Sazonofs  formulrc  of  agreement, 
Cambon's  recommendation  of  an  international  Commission 
of  Inquu^,  the  Tsar's    proposal   for  a  decision   by  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  all  these  proposals  were  intended  and 
calculated  to  bring  about  such  an  agreement.     It  suits 
Herr  Chamberlain  better,  however,  to  advance  the  false 
assertion  that   agreement  on  this  crucial   point   in  the 
dispute  came  to  grief  on  the  Russian  fear  of  unpleasant 
discoveries  of  her  cou.plicity  in  the  crime,  and  that  thus 
war  was  rendered    inevitable.     Russia  wished  peace,  so 
argues  Chamberlain,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  no 
desire  to  be  discovered  as  the  accomplice  of  assassins, 
and  so  war  had  to  come  against  Russia's  desire,  on  the 
mstigation  of  "  the  French,  who  rejected  every  step  which 
promised    a    relaxation   of   the    tension    and    from    the 
first  day  had  blown  the  trumpet  of  war." 

Wliile  Russia  is  here  represented  as  the  lover  of  peace, 
France  as  the  instigator  of  war,   and   England   as  the 
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vMtlUtor,  other  defenders  of  Germany  ascribe  the  chief 
guilt  to  England  (see  inicr  afta  the  speeches  ot  the  Chan- 
cellor of  December  2nd,  1914,  and  August  Iftth,  1910, 
as  well  as  his  circular  note  of  Deeonber  S4th,  1914). 
I  have  already  sufficiently  characterised  this  point  of 
view  in  my  book,  which  lays  at  the  door  of  England, 
"envious"  England,  "the  mner  responsibility  for  the 
war,"  and  allows  Russia  and  France  to  act  on  the  theatre 
of  war  onlv  as  the  marionettes  of  the  London  wire- 
pullers, and  I  have,  as  I  hope,  finally  demdished  the 
theory  in  the  previous  sections  of  this  book.  A  feeling 
of  peculiar  hostilitv  to  England  and  the  accusation  that 
England  instigated  the  war  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
German  colonial  and  naval  circles,  who  on  their  side 
regard  with  envy  the  dominant  position  of  envious  England 
on  the  seas  of  the  world,  and  who  in  their  endeavour, 
in  itself  justified,  to  gain  for  Germany  a  position  of  world 
infiuencc,  have  merely  committed  the  fataJ  error  of  seeking 
to  achieve  this  by  blood  and  by  fire,  by  destruction  of 
the  youthful  energy  and  of  the  well-being  of  all  nations, 
inst«id  of  seeking  it  by  the  slow  and  more  successful 
labour  of  the  German  merchant  and  captain  of  industry, 
on  whom  in  the  past  success  has  rested. 

****** 

Herr  Helfferich  belongs  to  the  third  category  of  German 
investigators  into  the  war,  in  whose  eyes  the  real  guilt 
of  the  world  conflagration  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Russia. 

If  we  compare  Helffer.ch's  debit  account  with  the 
action  really  taken  by  Russia,  as  it  may  be  deduced  from 
the  diplomatic  books,  we  at  once  recognise  that  items 
of  so  important  a  character  must  be  entced  on  the  credit 
side  against  the  imaginary  items  on  the  debit  side 
that  the  final  balance  is  entirely  in  favour  of  Russia.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  artifice  whereby  Helffcrich 
begins  the  whole  history  of  the  conflict  from  the  Russian 
general  mobilisation  of  July  81st  and  on  this  constructs 
the  proof  of  Russia's  guilt.  Russia,  supported  by  France 
and  England,  "  found  the  courage,  in  her  general  mobili- 
sation on  July  81st,  finally  to  frustrate  Germany's  efforts 
for    peace,   and  to    throw   the   torch    in   the   European 
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powder-barre]."    So  writes  Helfforich  in  his  letter  to  the 
Hhemisch-Westfdlische  ZeUung.    This   support,   aecordinp 
to  Helfferich,  was  assured  on  July  29th,  and  from  th- 
moment  there  was  no  longer  anv  pause ;  war  was  bound 
to  come  m  accordance  with  Russia's  desires  : 

Relying  on  herself,  Russia  would  not  have  ventured  on  a  war  with 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  except  in  defence  of  her  vital  national 
interests  ;  she  would  never  have  taken  the  risk  on  a  consideration 
of  the  probabihty  of  success.  Nothing  but  the  certainty  of  the 
active  co-operation  of  other  Great  Powers  could  have  rendered  it 
possible  for  the  leading  circles  in  Russia  to  resolve  on  war.  The 
attitude  of  the  two  other  Powers  in  tho  Triple  Entente  was  there- 
fore bound  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  Russia's  resolution 
(Helfferich,  page  18). 

I  have,  as  I  believe,  proved  bevond  question  that  there 
is  nothmg  m  the  suggestion  that  support  was  promised 
by  France  and  England.  And  if  this  is  conceded,  the 
whole  of  Helfferich's  argumentation  would  at  once  collapse. 

I  have  proved  : 

1.  That  up  to  the  last  moment  France  and  England 
laboured  jointly  with  Russia  in  the  interests  of  peace  ; 

2.  That  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  war  Russia 
could  without  question  count  on  French  support  on 
the  ground  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  ; 

3.  That  on  August  1st,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-German  war,  English  support  was  still  en- 
tirely uncertain;  that  it  was  not  until  August  2nd 
that  England  gave  the  French  .  Government  an 
assurance  of  conditional  support  bv  the  fleet  and  that 
It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  August  4th,  after  the 
refusal  by  Germany  of  anv  arrangement  with  regard 
to  the  withdrawal  of  German  troops  from  Belgium, 
that  England  definitely  placed  herself  on  the  side 
of  Russia  and  France. 

If,  then,  as  Helfferich  insists,  Russia's  intentions  to 
make  war  were  dependent  on  the  support  of  France  and 
l!-ngland,  it  is  impossible  that  she  can  have  entertained 
these  intentions  before  August  4th.  But  on  that  dav  war 
with  Germany  had  long  ago  broken  out. 
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SazoNOf's   EfFOETS   FOR  PeACE. 

Apart  from  tliis,  however,  the  whole  action  taken  by 
bazonof  from  July  23rd  to  August  1st  shows  that  through- 
out Russia  did  not  desire  war.  On  the  contrary— and 
here  I  am  glad  to  be  in  agreement  with  Herr  Chamber- 
lam— it  shows  that  she  "had  a  real  desire  for  peace." 
In  my  book  (pages  288-292),  I  have  cited  under  eighteen 
headings  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Sazonof  m  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  I  have  supported  each  of  these 
paragraphs  with  extensive  quotations  from  the  diplomatic 
books.  To  avoid  repetition,  I  may  refer  to  the  account 
there  given,  and  I  would  urge  anyone  who  wishes  to  realise 
the  truth  to  study  and  compare  the  notes  therein  quoted, 
and  so  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  question  at  issue. 
I  must  here  restrict  myself  to  a  somewhat  fuller  treatment 
of  some  of  the  points  in  tlie  evidence  for  tne  defence 
than  was  possible  in  my  book,  and  to  a  closer  consideration 
of  certain  other  points  which  Herr  Helfferich  adduces 
m  support  of  his  charge  against  the  Russian  Government. 
Ihe  exoneration  of  Russia  inevitably  proceeds  on  parallel 
lines  with  the  incrimination  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
therefore,  although  I  have  already  abundantly  done  this 
in  my  book,  I  shall  again  be  compelled  to  contrast  the 
guilt  of  the  Central  Powers  with  the  innocence  of  Russia 
and  her  allies. 

The  Direct  Discussions  betv/ee\  Vienna  and 
Petrograd 

VVe  shall  leave  aside  Russia's  fruitless  endeavours  to 
obtam  a  prolongation  of  the  time-limit  in  the  Ultimatum, 
and  also  her  successful  efforts  to  obtain  a  submissive 
answer  from  Serbia,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  most 
obvious  means  of  arriving  at  an  understanding,  which 
was  desired  by  all  sides,  namelv,  the  direct  discussions 
between  Vienna  and  Petrograd,  I  may  refer  to  the 
detailed  account  of  this  point  given  in  my  book,  pajres 
150  to  152.  289,  327,  and  here  I  need  only  briefly  recapitu- 
late the  facts  bearing  on  the  question. 

As  eariy  as  July  23rd  (Red  Book,  No.  9)  Count  Berchtold 
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gave  his  Arabassador  in  London  instructions  as  to  the 
communication  which  the  Ambassador  was  to  make  to 
Grey  when  handing  him  the  Note  on  the  following  day  (July 
24th).  Amongst  other  things  the  short  time-limit  was 
to  be  explained  by  the  intention  to  avoid  "  the  dilatory 
arts  of  Serbia."    At  the  conclusion  we  read  : 

The  requirements  which  we  demand  that  Serbia  should  fulBl 
....  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  negotiations  and  compromise  ; 
wid,  having  regard  to  our  economic  interests,  wo  cannot  take  the 
risk  of  a  method  of  political  action  by  which  it  would  be  open  to 
Serbia  at  pleasure  to  prolong  the  crisis  which  has  arisen. 

Berchtold's  instructions  were  accurately  followed  (Blue 
Book,  No.  5;  Red  Book,  No.  10).  In  the  conversation 
of  July  24th  Grey  pointed  out  that  the  murder  of  the 
Archduke  had  aroused  general  sympathy  for  Austria, 
but  that  nevertheless  a  document  of  so  forniidable  a 
character  must  be  called  unique  in  diplomatic  history. 
Grey  said  that  he  was  interested  in  the  Austro-Serbian 
question  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  "The  terms  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance 
might  be  more  or  less  to  the  same  efiect  as  those  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  " ;  in  the  firs  place,  however,  he  was  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  German  and  French  Amo&ssadors, 
as  the  representatives  of  Powers  not  directly  interested, 
but  allied  to  those  chiefly  concerned. 

We  next  come  to  an  interview  between  Bienvenu- 
Martin  and  Count  Szecsen  at  Paris  on  July  24th  (Red 
Book,  No.  11).  The  French  Minister  "  readily  agreed  that 
recent  events  and  the  attitude  of  the  Serbian  Government 
made  energetic  action  on  our  side  quite  comprehensible." 
It  was  Serbia's  duty,  said  Bienvenu-Martin,  "  to  proceed 
energetically  against  any  accomplices  of  the  murderers 
of  Serajevo."  Szecsen's  report  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

While  laying  special  stress  on  the  sympathy  of  France  for 
Austria-Hungary,  and  on  the  good  relations  which  existed  between 
our  two  countries,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  controversy  would 
be  brought  to  an  end  peacefully  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  our 
wishes.  The  Minister  avoided  every  attempt  to  palliate  or  to  defend 
in  any  way  the  attitude  of  Serbia. 
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That  France,  Russia  and  England,  jointly  and  severally 
gave  the  most  urgent  advice  to  the  Serbian  Government 
to  comply  with  the  Austrian  demands,  so  far  as  was  in  any 
way  compatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  their  state,  and 
that  their  advice  was  attended  by  success,  is  an  in- 
contestable historical  fact.  (See  the  Serbian  answer, 
and  also  Blue  Book,  Nos.  3,  12;  Yellow  Book.  Nos.  26 
27 ;  Orange  Book,  Nos.  4,  40,  42,  53,  etc.) 

On  July  24th  an  interview  took  place  between  Sazonof 
and  Count  SzAp&ry  (Red  Book,  No.  14).  Sazonof  displayed 
a  certain  annoyance  at  the  extravagance  of  the  Austrian 
JNote,  and  at  once  expressed  the  suspicion  that  Austria 
was  engineering  a  war  against  Serbia.  He  criticised  certain 
demands  m  the  Note,  for  example  the  dissolution  of  the 
Narodmi  Oabrana,  the  participation  of  Austrian  function- 
anes  in  the  suppression  of  the  "  subversive  "  movement,  etc 
as  being  conditions  with  which  Serbia  could  not  complyl 
the  continual  intervention  of  Austrian  officials  would  evoke 
perpetual  unrest  in  Europe.  Further,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  dossier  on  the  hiquiry,  which  had  been  promised,  had 
been  rendered  quite  superfluous  by  the  short  time-limit  in 
the  Ultimatum.  It  should  here  be  observed  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana,  notwithstanding  the 
(  oubts  felt  by  Sazonof,  was  conceded  in  the  Serbian  answer. 
T  ^  »,ru'  ^'^-  ^^"^  Report,  from  Sz4p&ry,  dated 
July  21th,  on  a  conversation  between  Sazonof  and  Count 
lourtalfes.  Sazonof  emphasised  the  European  character 
ot  the  dispute,  since  the  Serbian  declaration  of  1909 
had  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  whole  of  Em-one. 

Russia  would  requa.  an  international  investigation  of 
the  dossier,  which  had  been  put  at  her  disposal."  Pour- 
talds  very  definitely  took  up  the  Austrian  attitude  of 
non-intervention.  The  German  Ambassador  did  not  cive 
a  precise  statement  of  what  Austria  really  wished,  but 
expressed  the^iew  that  "the  only  object  of  Austria- 
^Zff7  ZT  f  "^fliger  a  la.  Serbie  le  chatiment  justement 
wffh  ti  ^  'ast  paragraph  of  Szap&ry's  report  begins 
with  the  words  :  '  The  interview  concluded  with  <in  appeal 
by  M.  Sazonof  that  Germany  should  work  with  Russia 
at  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

I  should  here  like  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  fact 
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that  as  early  as  the  conversation  under  consideration 
the  idea  of  an  international  commission  of  inquiry  was 
brought  forward  by  the  Russian  Minister;  such  a  pro- 
posal, indeed,  represented  the  most  natural  and  obvious 
method  of  arriving  at  a  just  judgment  on  the  extent  of 
the  Serbian  conspiracy  and  on  the  question  of  who  had 
|.  irticipated  in  it.  This  proposal  for  the  creation  of  an 
impartial  international  Commission  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  negotiations.  It  was  already  implied  in 
Serbia's  readiness  to  submit  to  the  Hague  Tribunal 
or  to  a  decision  of  the  Great  Powers ;  it  again  emerged 
in  the  interview  of  July  24th  just  quoted.  It  was  repeated 
in  the  Tsar's  despatch  of  July  29th,  which  also  recommended 
the  convocation  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  It  was  skilfully 
and  energetically  supported  by  Cambon  in  his  conversation 
with  Jagow  already  mentioned  (Yellow  Book,  No.  92). 
But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  With  the  tacit  toleration, 
if  not  the  encouragement,  of  Gc-iiany,  Austria  remained 
immovably  insistent  on  the  crazy  and  completely  foolish 
idea  that  her  representatives  should  collaborate  with 
Serbian  officials  in  the  suppression  of  the  subversive 
movement  in  Serbia  itself,  and  should  even  take  part 
in  the  investigations  which  might  be  held  with  a  view 
to  the  judicial  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy. 

Can  any  reasonable  man  deny  that  this  Austrian  demand, 
so  preposterous  and  unparalleled,  was  bound  to  prove 
impossible  in  practice  and  destitute  of  success  ?  Let 
anyone  imagine,  if  only  for  a  moment,  what  this  collabora- 
tion of  Austrian  and  Serbian  officials  would  have  meant 
in  practice,  when  directed  to  the  suppression  in  Serbia 
of  a  movement  that  was  hostile  to  Austria — a  movement 
which,  after  all,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on 
the  means  it  adopted,  was  subservient  in  its  aims  to  the 
same  impulse  of  nationality  which  inspires  all  the  European 
peoples  of  our  epoch.  Anyone  who  imagines  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Austrian  reaction  and  the  Austrian 
policy  of  suppression  acting  in  concert  Avith  Serbian 
officials  against  the  Serbian  national  movement,  will 
be  bound  to  concur  with  M.  Sazonof  when  he  foresees 
that  in  the  event  of  Austria's  demands  being  complied 
with,  Europe  would  never  again  have  an  hour  of  peace. 
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It  is  to  the  iramo/able  adherence  to  this  presumptuous 
imbecile  and  impracticable  demand,  which  would  have  nro'- 
k^  ♦  a  result  diametrically  opposed  to  its  professed 
object,  that  of  mng  m  peace  in  future  with  the  neich- 
bourint;  State,  that  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  the 
world  IS  to-day  in  flames,  that  millions  of  happy  men 
have  been  slam  and  are  still  to  be  slain,  that  the  cultural 
and  materwl  labour  of  half  a  century  has  been  destroyed, 
and  that  Europe  has  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  the 
abyss. 

And  let  no  one  tell  me  that  the  war  would  in  any  case  have 
come,  if  not  from  this  cause,  then  from  some  other.    These 
are  mere  conjectures  ^  ith  which  I  have  already  dealt 
elsewhere.     Such   a  contention   springs   from   the   stock 
of  Ideas  common  to  the  war  fatalists,  who  did  not  see 
or  refused  to  sec,  the  ways  leading  to  a  peaceful  under' 
standing  betvveen  the  European  nations  though  they  were 
patent  to  a  1,  who  painted  war  as  something  necessary 
and  inevitable,  because  they  themselves  wished  and  desired 
it,  who  ascribed  to  otliers  their  own  intentions,  and  who 
now,  when  the  terrible  reality  has  surpassed  their  own 
expectations     seek   to   shift  the  guilt   from  themselves, 
exclauning  :  ''  I  am  not  to  blame— I  did  not  wish  for  war  • 
It  was  bound  to  come,  it  was  inevitable."      These  are 
but  so  many  phrases,  excuses,  conjectures— questions  to 
which  no  precise  answer  can  be  given.     The  one  question 
which    can    be    answered    precisely     with    mathematical 
exaetitude    and   which   therefore   must   be  answered,   is 
this :      Who  brought  about  this  war,  the  war  of  1914  ' 
Who  IS  responsible  for  it  ?  "   In  this  respect  I  am  in  acree- 
ment  even  with  my  own   opponents,   at  any  rate  with 
those  who.  like  myself,  do  not  seek  to  decide  the  question 
ot  guilt  from  the  historical  antecedents,  or  who  do  not 
seek    to    do    so    exclusively,    but    primarily    make    use 
of  the  history  of  this  conflict  itself  in  deciding  the  question 
of   responsibility.     Even    writers    like    Chamberlain    and 
He  molt    consider    it    of   fundamental    importance    (and 
Helfferich's  whole  work  also  rests  on  this  view)  that  every 
thmking  German  should  make  it  his  business  to  under- 
stand the  tmmedtate  cause  of  the    var,  that  he  should 
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study  and  test  the  evidence,  that  is  to  say  the  documents, 
and  that  he  should  arrive  at  a  sure  judgment  on  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  people  like  Schiemann,  who  avoid 
the  question  of  immediate  responsibility  out  of  indolence 
or  malevolence,  because  they  shun  the  incredible  difficulties 
and  the  labour  which  the  study  of  the  diplomatic 
documents  demands,  and  because  they  feel  themselves 
more  secure  behind  their  hazy  insinuations  from  the 
past  than  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  evidence  of  the 
present.  With  such  people,  however,  the  serious  and 
conscientious  inquirer  into  the  causes  of  this  war  can 
neither  reckon  nor  expostulate.  Schiemann  and  his 
fellows  rightly  deserve  to  be  passed  by  in  contemptuous 
silence;  with  their  carefully  considered  restriction  to 
the  more  remote  antecedents  of  the  war  they  serve  not 
to  unveil  but  to  veil  the  truth.  If,  notwithstanding,  I 
devote  some  considerable  space  to  Schiemann  in  a  later 
chapter,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  his 
pamphlet,  entitled  A  Slanderer,  he  challenges  me  per- 
sonallv,  and  I  dare  not  make  it  possible  for  him  to  avdl 
himself  of  the  subterfuge  that  I  avoided  meeting  him 
because  I  could  not  refute  his  arguments. 

•♦♦♦♦♦ 

After  this  dissertation  let  us  retiim  to  our  subject, 
the  direct  negotiations  between  Austria  and  Russia. 

Tiie  Note  from  Berchtold  to  Sz&p&ry  from  Bad  Ischl, 
dated  July  25th  (Red  Book,  No.  21),  contains  a  refusal 
to  prolong  the  time-limit,  which  was  regarded  by  Russia 
as  a  "  natural  consideration  "  to  the  other  Cabinets,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  "  to  study  the  prospective 
dossier  "  (as  is  known,  the  dossier  only  reached  the  other 
Powers  after  the  expiration  of  the  Ultimatum ;  the  date 
of  its  receipt  in  London  is  given  as  August  7th,  Blue  Book, 
page  v).  The  desire  for  an  extension  of  the  time-limit 
was  categorically  refused,  and  was  represented  as  resting 
"upon  a  mistaken  hypothesis."  "Our  Note  to  the 
Powers  was  in  no  way  intended  to  invite  them  to  make 
known  their  own  views  on  the  subject,  but  merely  bore 
the  character  of  a  statement  for  information,  the  com- 
munication of  which  we  regarded  as  a  duty  laid  on  us  by 
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international  courtesy.    For  the  rest,  we  reirarded 

'^\T*^  %T^l^^  concerninff  us  and  Serbia  aJone " 

/pis  n  Note  from  Berchtold  to  Szip&ry  of  July  25th 
(Red  Book.  No.  26)  Berchtold  acknowfedges  that  he 
was  quite  conscious  of  "the  possibility  that  the  Serbian 
dispute  might  develop  into  a  collision  with  Russia " 
(a  new  proof  of  the  dofus  eventualis  of  the  Central  Powers 
as  regards  a  European  War).  He  even  takes  into  accS 
the  possibility  tUt  "Russia  considered  the  moment 
for  the  great  settlement  with  the  ccr/ral  EuropeanTowew 

if  Jr^A  *^**  ""?sia,  in  the  event  of  the  refusal 
of  our  demands  by  Serbia,  and  in  face  of  the  rcsulSnff 
necessity  for  us  of  mUitarv  measures,  might ...  be  wiSf 

dement^"""    '"''^  *°  ^'  '^"P*  ^^^^  ^y  '*»«  bellicSJ? 

rec^&^'VnS  ^u^'t^^I''  ^^^  ^^'^'^  ^*»«^«'  »>ad  been 
received,    Count  Berchtold   assumes  as   a   possible  con- 

thT?n'^.*^^  ''^"'^'  °^  *^"  ^"**"^»  demands.  Ld  indicates 
that  m  such  a  case  war  would  ensue.     As  is  well  know? 
the    presupposed    contingency    did    not    supervene,    but 
Its    consequence,   war.  did.    Since  the    preSse  of  war 
that    is  to  say    the  refusal   of  the  Austrian  demands* 
was  not.  apart  from  a  few  points,  in  fact  satisfied  ?t  was 
necessary  in  the  official  Viennese  publication  o?  July  27th 
(White  Book,  page  417)  artfully  to  construe  such  a  refusa 
Jo  iULl"  r.?'°"'  *°  ^!l  Ambassador.  Berchtold  goes  on 
nlf^  f.,   °^*^^  r""  ^'*^  Serbia  which  had  been  "forced 
upon  them"  as  "  a  means  of  self-defence  and  self-presej- 
.ion,    and  gives  an  assurance  that  he  aims  at  no  terri- 

^"'it/^'"^'i^*  ^^  ^^^"°  ^'^^  *°  infringe  the  sovereignty 
the  Kmgdom,  and  that  helms  "  always  been  ready  in 

tC  'dor^  i  °"Vr",  P?"*^^'  *°  *^ke  into  considera«o! 
the  dominant  political  interests  of  Russia,  etc."  At 
t^ie  conclusion  fie  speaks  of  the  "  peaceful  eaders  "  of 
Russia  and  declares  the  object  of  Austrian  act^^to  be 
No  fh.n  T'^  preservation  of  our  position  in  Europe." 
l^n  u  :•  ^"«*"?  «  European  position  depended  on  the 
collaboration  of  Austrian  representatives  in  Serbian  polici 
and  judicial  inquiries  !)  '^i^iau  pouce 

Berchtold's   despatoh  of  the  same  day  (Red   Book, 
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No.  27)  elucidates  the  fifth  point  in  the  Austrian  Note 
by  explaining  that  by  "collaboration"  was  meant  a 
private  bureau  de  $Areti  in  Belgrade.  An  elucidation  of 
f  oint  6  was  not  given.  I  have  elsewhere  already  considered 
I  le  details  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  and  in  this  place 
1  would  merely  ask  once  more :  If  the  Viennese  Govern- 
ment were  in  fact  solely  anxious  to  obtain  acquiescence 
»n  their  demands,  and  did  not  have  in  view  much  more 
far-reaching  aims  which  to  this  day  are  imnamcd,  why  did 
they  neglect  to  negotiate  with  Serbia  or  with  the  Powers, 
or  with  Russia  alone,  as  to  the  meaning  and  the  scope 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  points  in  their  Note  ?  Why  did  they 
treat  the  Serbian  answer  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  as 
blunt  a  refusal  as  Berchtold  had  in  advance  anticipated 
(Note  26)  ?  Why  did  they  recall  their  Ambassador  and 
declare  war  ? 

On  July  26th  (Red  Book,  No.  28)  Sz&pAry  furnishes  a 
report  regarding  an  interview  between  Count  PourtaWs 
and  Sazon  "  which  is  mentioned  in  the  German  White 
Book  (page  408).  In  the  X  >te  from  the  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor assurances  with  regard  to  Russia's  measures  of  military 
Preparation  are  erroneously  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
lussian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whereas  according 
to  the  German  White  Book  the  expressions  were  in  fact 
used  by  the  Russian  Minister  for  War,  and  further,  the 
conversation  took  place,  not  on  July  26th,  but  on  July 
27th.  The  expressions  attributed  to  the  Russian  Ministers 
(not  a  single  horse,  not  a  single  reservist  called  in,  prepara- 
tions only  in  the  four  southern  army  districts,  etc.)  are 
in  almost  verbal  agreement  in  the  Red  Book,  Y  28, 
and  in  the  White  Book,  page  408.  Even  the  "  wotc.  of 
honour  "  does  not  fail  to  appear  in  both  places,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  Austrian  report  it  was  given 
by  both  Sazonof  and  Suchomlinof,  and  according  to 
the  German  report  only  by  the  latter.  According  to  the 
White  Book  it  was  thus  only  the  Minister  for  War,  cco'd- 
ing  to  the  Red  Book  it  was  both  Sazonof  and  Suchomlinof 
who  broke  their  word  of  honour.  The  difference  in  date 
is  also  noticeable;  in  the  White  Book  these  honourable 
assurances  were  not  given  until  July  27th  ;  in  the  Red 
Book  they  had  already  been  given  on  July  26th. 
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These  differences  between  the  German  and  Austrian 
accoun^  are  nil  the  same,  astonishinjf.     Were  I  to  applv 

?„L  f^ 'f%u^  n*'"  "«'"«fjch  and  his  colleagues,  I  shouia 
mfer  that  the  German  and  the  Austrian  reports  (beina  in 
conflict  as  regards  the  date  and  the  per<;ons  involved) 
were  subseournt  concoctions."  We  shall  have  more 
to  say  at  a  lai  r  stage  with  regard  to  these  tactics.  I 
refram  from  forming  any  such  judgment,  and  in  this 
place  I  draw  attention  to  the  matter  merely  to  prove 
how  httle  justification  there  is,  in  view  of  the  complexity 
of  the  diplomatic  transactions,  for  inferring  the  existence 
of  evil  intentions  from  errors  or  differences  in  the  reports 
An  evil  intention  might  also  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  German  reproduction  of  the 
V  L^^  attachi^'s  report  of  July  27th  (White  Book. 
Exhibit  11)  a  very  important  sentence  contained  in  the 
Austrian  version  of  the  same  report  is  twitted  The 
sentence  runs :  "  The  Minister  (that  is,  the  Minister  for 
War  who  broke  his  word)  emphasised  repeatcdlv  and 
with  great  stress  Russia's  urgent  need  of  and  earnest 

Z"t  L^T^  .  ^'?*'^y  *''^  omission  of  this  sentence 
in  tlie  White  Book  also  rests  merely  on  an  "  oversight  " 
or  because,  like  the  Tsar's  despatch  of  July  29th,  it  was 
regarded  as  "  unimportant  "I  .r  .  »=. 

In  his  despatch  of  Julv  26th  to  Count  Mensdorff  in  Lon- 
don  (Red  Book,  No.  29)  feerchtold  infers  from  the  mobilisa- 
tioii  ot  the  Serbian  Army  on  the  afternoon  of  July  23th 
that  no  inclination  for  a  peaceful  solution  existed  in 
«elgra(«e.  I  have  already  drawn  attention  in  my  book 
to  th  aisapprehension  under  which  Europe  and  the 
rest  .ne  world  labours  that  Austria  made  war  on  her 
Serbian  neighbour.  Bless  vour  soul,  anything  but !  In 
reahty— according  to  Berchtold  and  no  doubt  the  Kine 
of  Bavaria  shares  the  view- it  was  Serbia  who  wanted 
war  and  opened  hostilities  ! 

♦♦♦♦•♦ 

We  now  corne  to  the  important  conversation  between 
Count  Sz&p&ry  and  Sazonof  which,  according  to  the  Red 
Book  (No.  81),  took  place  on  July  27th,  whereas  according 
to  the  Orange  Book  (No.  25)  it  took  place  on  July  26th. 
liy  Its  friend  '  consideration  of  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict 
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^lu^A  '*!  reasonable  discussion  of  the  various  points 
in  the  Austrian  Note,  this  conversation  open.'d  the  most 
lavourable    prospeeU    of   an    adjustment    between    the 
Austrian  and  the  Serbian  points  of  view.    The  Russian 
and  the  Austrian  accounts  of  this  inter>'iew  airrce  in  all 
essential  matters,   except  that  the  attitude  of  Austria 
anpcars  much    more  intransigent    in   its  own   account 
I?fi!?,J«  the  Russian,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
attitude  of  Sazonof  is  represented  in  both  accounts  as 
enunently  pacific  and  friendly.    Count  SzApAry  reports : 
;♦  ♦;•  ?f '"""^  agreed  with  me.    Our  goal,  as  llhad  described 
ll  ?  J^'  ^°A*"  entirely  legitimate  one.  but  he  considered 
that  the  path  which  we  were  pursuing  with  a  view  to 
attaining  it  was  not  the  surest.    He  said  that  the  Note 
which  we  had  delivered  was  not  happy  in  its  form.     He 
had  since  been  studying  it  and  if  t  \xad  time  he  would 
like  to  look  It  through  once  more  with  me."     Althouffh 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  observed  that  he  was  authorised 
neither  to    ,  suss  the  text  of  the  Note  nor  to  interpret  it. 
vat  that  he  would  receive  Sazonofs  views  with  interest, 
the  latter  went  in  detail  into  the  ten  points  of  the  Note. 

«Ill  Jf.?l« ""  u  °f  *!^^  ^^'^  P^'"***  admissible  without 
very  great  difficulty."  He  stated  that  points  4,  5  and  6 
were     unacceptable  in  their  present  form." 

The  most  important  part  of  the  interview  is  unfortunately 
omitted  m  the  Austrian  account,  namely  Sazonofs  formal 
wish  that  the  Austrian  Ambassador  should  be  authorised 
by  Vienna  to  enter  into  an  exchange  of  views  with  him 
in  order  that  they  might  redraft  together  certain 
articles  of  the  Note  (aux  fins  d'un  remaniement  en  commun 
de  auelques  e-ticles  de  la  note);  it  might  thus  be  possible 
^1  *  *,J°"""'a  which  would  be  acceptable  to  Serbia 
t^r.J!:  ylu^"l^-  .*'"i^.  S've  satisfaction  to  Austria  in 
respect  of  the  chief  of  her  demands  (acceptable  pour  la 
Serbie,  tout  en  donnant  satisfaction  k  I'Autriche  quant 
a"  fond  de  ses  demandcs,  Orange  Book,  No.  25) 

This  formal  wish  on  the  part  of  Sazonof  for  official 
negotiations  in  P.-trr-rad  was  also  communicated  to  the 
Kussian  Ambassa  in  Vienna  as  well  as  to  the  Ambas- 
sadors accre(hted  to  the  other  Great  Powers 

What,  then,  was  the  fate  which  befell  this  request  of 
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Saxonof  ?   Information  on  the  subject,  in  a  most  unam- 
biguous and  unimpeaohable  form,  is  contained  in  No.  40 

u.u,  ?*"?*  ,^?**^    '^"'^   ^°-    **   «f  *he   Orange   Book, 
both   dated   July   28th.     Botli   contain   reports   on   the 
weighty,  and  so  far  as  the  question  of  guilt  is  concerned. 
S'fcfc.  *»8"'fican'     mtcrview    between    Berchtold    and 
bcheWko,   the   Russian  Ambassador;   both  refer  to  the 
previous  interview  of  July  26th  or  27th  between  Sazonof 
and    SzApAry,    and    to    Sazonofs   wish    for    an   official 
continuation  of  the  discussions  in  Pctrograd.    Althouffh 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  speaking  in  a  friendlv  manner 
expressed  most   seriously   the  desire  to   consolidate  thf 
good   relations   between   the    two    empires   by    arrivins 
at  an  understanding  between  them,  and  simultaneously 
to  Bfford  the  Aus^-^an  monarchy  genuine  guarantees  for 
Its  future  relations  .vith  Serbia;  although,  as  Berchtold 
expressly  reports,  he  dwi  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  hostile 
teeJmg  m  Serbia,  but  indicated  that  warlike  action  on  the 
P.^^  ^f  Austria  would  merely  strengthen  such  a  sentiment ; 
although  he  drew  attention  to  the  dangers  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  which  might  arise  from  a  war  between  Austria 
and  Serbia,  Berchtold  nevertheless  remained  immovable 
in  refusing  all  negotiations  on  the  Austro-Serbian  dispute. 
Since  the  attempt  is  now  made  in  every  ciuarter  in  Germany 
to  falsify  historic  truth  on  this  point,  I  quote  verbatim 
the  answer  which  Berchtold  gave  to  Scheb6ko,  accordinc 
to  his  own  report  (No.  40) :  ■ 

"In  reply,  I  emphasised  my  inability  )  concur 
in  such  a  proposal.  No  one  in  car  cou  .v.y  could 
understand,  nor  could  anvone  approve  negotiations 
with  reference  to  the  wording  u^.d  in  the  answer 
which  we  had  designate'  as  uii>  ti  factory.  This 
was  all  the  more  impossin'-^  because,  ..s  the  Ambassa- 
dor knew,  there  was  a  deep  feeling  of  general  excite- 
ment  which  had  already  mastered  public  opinion. 
Moreover,  on  our  side  war  had  to-dav  been  declared 
against  Serbia. " 

The  Russian  report  summarises  Berchtold'.  answer 
ma  few  well-chosen  words :  "  He  told  me  that,  on  the 
other    hand,    the   Austro-Hungarian    Government  .... 
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could  no  longer  recede,  nor  enter  into  any  discussion  about 
*^e  tmns  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Note"  (Orange 
Book,  No.  45).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  Berch- 
told  again  reoeated  the  ludicrous  charge  that  Serbia 
by  her  general  mobilisation  and  b^  opening  "  hostilities 
on  the  Hungarian  frontier  "  had  provoked  war. 

Apart  from  the  Austrian  and  Russian  reports,  which 
are  in  essential  matters  in  agreement,  the  definite  refusal 
on  July  28th  of  all  further  negotiations  with  Russia  is 
reported  in  similar  terms  in  all   the  diplomatic  books 

tf  *  ^i«®  ?°^^  N°^-  ®^'  ''*'  "^5'  ''S'  81,  98 ;  Yellow  Book, 
Nos  82,  88;  Orange  Book,  Nos.  45,  50,  54,  77).  Even 
the  German  White  Book  reports  (page  409,  Exhibit  16) 
that  the  Viennese  Government  "with  full  appreciation 
of  our  action  "  (what  a  fatuous  addition !)  ''  remarked 
that  it  had  come  too  late,  the  hostilities  having  already 
been  opened."  (The  reference  is  to  Grev's  proposal 
that  n^otiations  should  be  continued  on  the  basis  of 
the  Serbian  answer,  a  proposal  in  essential  matters  in 
agreement  with  that  of  Sazonof.)  In  Tschirschkv's  tele- 
gram of  July  28th  (Exhibit  16)  this  "  too  late  "  is  further 
elucidated  by  the  addition  of  the  words  :  "  after  the  openinc 
of  hostilities  by  Serbia  (I)  and  the  subsequent  declaration 
of  war.' 

The  incident  of  July  28th  is  obviously  the  cause  of 
much  discomfort  to  Herr  Helfferich,  just  as  the  refusal 
ot  Greys  Conference-proposal  has  certainly  occasioned 
him  many  a  "  mauvais  quart  d'heure."  He  cannot 
deny  these  incidents.  Let  us  hear  how  he  disposes  of 
them :  ' 

"It  may  be  recalled  that,  after  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
first  Conference-proposal  had  encountered  difficulties, 
M.  Sazonof  himself  took  the  initiative  in  favour  of 
direct  negotiations  with  Austria-Hungary,  and  that 
^his   imtiative  was  in  the  first  place  declined   by 

\?®?"i*  Slu^  ?°**1.N°-  ''*)•  In  *J»e  conversation 
of  July  80th  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  direct  discussion  were  removed.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  French  Ambassador,  which  has 
i^lu.T^^^^.  (Yellow  Book,  No.  104)  ....  M. 
Sch^b^ko  and  Count  Berchtold  had  examined  the 
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existing;  formidable  difficulties  with  equal  readiness 
to  find  solutions  acceptable  to  both  sides." 
So,  then,  the  Conference  encountered  difficulties.  I 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  what  these  difficulties  were. 
They  were,  indeed,  nothing  else  than  this,  that  Germany 
and  Austria  had  no  desire  for  this,  the  most  appropriate 
instrument  of  peace.  If  the  name  or  the  form  did  not 
please  them,  they  were  themselves  asked  a  thousand  times 
to  propose  another  name,  or  choose  another  form  which 
did  please  them.  Any  name  or  any  form  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  Entente  Powers.  Where  and  how  then  did 
the  Conference  encounter  difficulties  ? 

Further,  even  Helfferich  cannot  avoid  the  admission 
that  Sazonof  himself  took  the  initiative  in  favour  of  direct 
n^otiations  with  Austria-Hungary.    This   initiative  was 
on  lines  parallel  to  the  similar  proposal  which  emanated  from 
Berlin  and  London.  It  was,  indeed,  clear  to  everyone  that  if 
it  was  possible  to  reach  a  direct  understanding  between 
Vienna    and    Petrograd,    every    other    arrangement    for 
mediation  would  become  superfluous.    Vienna,  however, 
declined   Sazonofs   initiative,   and   did   so   in   the  most 
abrupt  form.    "  Why  ?  "—I  must  here  again  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.     If  the  conversations  had  already  been  begun 
in  an  unofficial  form  on  July  26th-27th,  whv  was  their 
official   continuation   declined   on   July   28th?     Further, 
on  July  .'^utii  the  "  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
a  direct  discussion  were  removed."    I  shall  return  later 
to  the  conversation  of  July  80th.     Here,  however,  I  would 
ask :  What  difficulties, — what  formidable  difficulties  indeed 
— stood  in  the  way  of  a  further  discussion  between  Vienna 
and  Petrograd  ?    What  difficulties  other  than  the  ill-will 
of  Austria,  which   under  all   circumstances  wanted   war 
against  Serbia?    It  is  true  that  these  difficulties  were 
formidable;   formidable,  too,  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  raised  them,  formidable  the  consequences  which  have 
ensued. 

At  the  same  time,  to  do  Herr  Helfferich  justice,  he  does 
not  conceal  Austria's  refusal  not  only  of  the  Conference 
but  also  of  the  direct  negotiations.  What,  however,  are 
we  to  say  of  the  Chancellor,  who  in  his  speech  of  August  19th, 
1915,  has  the  temerity  to  deny  the  fact  of  the  Austrian 
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reftisal  and  to  represent  the  occurrence  as  a  "  misunder- 
standing  »  on  the  part  of  Russia  ?  Herr  Helfferirf,  sheiks 
*i  ^1**'**^"^°".°^  '^^  Note  addressed  to  Serbia,  which 
unt.)  then  Austria  had  steadily  refused."  Hm  von 
Bethnwuin  denies  this  refusal,  and  ascribes  it  to  a  Russian 

liner  TagehlaU  of  Friday,  August  20th,  1915.  his  actual 

whS'rr  Ll"•?'"°^*^"  V'«^^««  Government  had  ^^. 
while  declared  ite  readiness  to  enter  into  a  direct  exchange 
of  views  with  Petrograd,  it  was  clear  that  a  misunder! 
standing  existed."     On  being  appealed  to  by  the  Chan- 

un,X!;,."T  ^^P  T«?hi«-««hky  afsS  confirmed^this  «' Ss- 
m^derstanding."   which  he  said  existed  on  the  side^of 
Russia.    The  Chancellor  also  invokes  the  Austrian  Red 
^»r.T  «°"fi'™a*»on  of  his  statement  that  there  was  a 
misunderstanding.    "  After  an  elucidation  of  the  misunder- 
standing mentioned,"  the  conversations  between  Petroorad 
fh2/«r"*  "«  .represented  as  having,  in  fact,   followed 
their  course  untd  they  came  to  a  precipitate  conclusion 
m  consequence  of  the  Russian  mobilisation.    The  account 
thus  given  by  Bethmann  is  in  glaring  contradiction  to 
;ilJ        and.  unambiguous  contents  of  the  diplomatic 
nTr±  *"2  S''  S.°J'»\«f  a"  the  records,  the  Engiish   the 
??i^«n  *^^.•*'^^'^"^''•  "l  ^^"  ««  *he  Austrian  and  the 
TT^m^V    ll^'f''  opposed  to  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Helfferich.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     It  \,  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to    mislead    public    opinion    m 
Germany  and  abroad,  an  attempt  as  foolish  as  ineffective, 
which  merely  damages  the  cause  which,  in  the  view  of  its 
author,  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

Bethmann's  Instruction'  to  Tschirschky  of 
July  80th,  1914 

On  this  occasion  Herr  von  Bethmann  for  the  first  time 
produced  a  document,  which  till  then  had  been  awaited 

InZf?-  Ki^'^w  ^y^*""-  .  ^^  ^""'^  constantly  hearcJ  of  the 
indefatigable  efforts  ,n  the  cause  of  peace  made  bv  Berlin 
m  Vienna,  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Viennese 
(government  m  the  direction  of  moderation  anu  so  on ; 
but  there  had  never  been  produced  the  slightest  evidence 
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^1.  ^^?^-  *^*  existence  of  these  counsels  of  moderation. 
The  White  Book  and  the  Red  Book  are  silent.  They 
incrunmated  rather  than  exonerated.  The  platonic 
J;ransnnssion "  of  English  proposals,  the  submission 
m  accordance  with  instructions,"  or  "  the  suggestion 
for  consideration"  in  Vienna— nothing  stronger  than 
this  1— were  bound  to  arouse  a  constantly  increasinc 
suspicion  that  Herr  von  Tschirschky,  the  Russophob^ 
exercised  at  the  Ballplatz  an  inciting  rather  than  a  moder- 
ating influence,  and  that  the  German  Government  never 
really  made  any  serious  effort  to  move  Vienna  to  a 
conciliatory  attitude.  In  my  book,  pages  889-349,  I 
repeatedly  and  insistently  drew  attention  to  this  gap 
m  the  Austro-German  publications,  and  exclaimed  to 
Herr  von  Bethmann :  "  When  your  printing  press  gives 

^„\P.':°°^  °^  ^^^  pressure  you  imprinted  at  Vienna,  we 
will  believe  you. 

Now  at  last,  after  more  than  a  year,  this  omission  is 
m   part  made  good.     Why   was   the   instruction   which 
Herr  von  Bethmann  sent  to  Herr  von  Tschirschky  on 
July  80th,  1914,  ^  not  published  at  an  earlier  date  ?     If 
such  an  incident— the  publication  after  more  than  a  year's 
delay,  of  a  document  of  so  important  a  character,  hitherto 
incessantly  demanded  in  vain  at  home  as  well  as  abroad 
—had  occurred  in  France,   England   or   Russia,   Messrs. 
Helfferich,   Helmolt,   Schiemann,    Chamberlain    and    Co 
would  have  been  in  full  hue  and  crv,  spe'  king  of  falsifica- 
tion and  subsequent  concoction.     Apart  from  this,  these 
defenders  of  the  German  Govenment  point  out  in  their 
dissertations  that  only  the   Notes  from  one  Government 
to  another  can  be  regarded  as  authentic,  not  the  instruc- 
tions between  a  Minister  and  his  Ambassador ;  the  former 
can  be  checked  by  the  other  side ;  the  latter  can  in  no 
way  be  checked  and  are  therefore  liable  to  falsification 
(see  Chamberlain,  New   War  Essai/s,  page  66).     If  such 
'  As  13  usual  with  Herr  von  Bethmanii,  he  omits  the  date  of  the 
instruction,  although  in  these  difficult  investigations  the  day  and  the 
hour  are  of  supreme  importance ;  he  refers  to  an  announcement  which 
arrived  from  Count  Pourtalis,  "  on  the  evening  of  July  29th,"  and 
gives  the  date  of  Tschir«ohky's  aaswor  as  July  30th.     The  instruction 
J  T  30  IT  ^^^  ^^^  **"^*  *°  Vienna  between  July  29th  and 
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a  suspicion  may  be  expressed  with  regard  to  Ministers' 
instructions  and  Ambassadors'  reports  to  their  own 
Government  when  they  are  pubHshed  simultaneously 
and  in  connection  with  all  the  remaining  documents, 
which  thus  mutually  confirm  and  supplement  each  other, 
how  much  more  is  it  justifiable  to  entertain  such  a  sus- 
picion with  regard  to  a  publication,  which  makes  an  isolated 
appearance  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  year,  in  re- 
sponse to  pressure  from  all  quarters,  and  when  its  existence 
has  never  hitherto  been  hinted  at  by  those  in  authority 
in  Germany.* 

In  explaining  tliis  astonishing  incident,  Herr  von 
Bethmann  makes  use  of  the  mystical  phrase,  to  me  at 
any  rate  inexplicable:  "Shortly  before  the  outbreak  cf 
war,  when  excitement  was  rising  in  England  and  grave 
doubts  were  being  expressed  as  to  our  efforts  to  maintain 

feace,  I  made  this  incident  known  in  the  English  Press." 
was  unaware  of  the  announcement ;  perhaps  it  escaped 
my  notice.    If,  however,  it  did  take  place,  I  ask  : 

(a)  Why  was  the  incident  announced  in  the  English 
and  not  in  the  German  Press  ?  In  Germany,  even  more 
than  hi  England,  there  was  a  feeling  of  expectation  and 
of  longing  for  an  actual  proof  of  the  efforts  made  in  Vienna 
for  peace. 

(6)  Why  was  the  document  of  July  80th  not  pubiished 
m  the  original,  instead  of  the  "  incident "  being  made 
known  in  a  general  way  ? 

(c)  Why  was  Bethrnann's  instruction  of  July  80th, 
1914,  not  included  in  the  German  White  Book?  Why 
was  it  omitted  from  the  first  and  the  second  White  Books 
alike  ? 

These  are  all  (juestions  to  which  I  can  give  no  answer. 
Doubts  arise  which  refuse  to  be  suppressed ;  dark  points 
which  for  me  still  await  elucidation ;  for  I  am  unable 
to  make  such  a  light-hearted  use  of  the  words  "mysti- 
fication,   deceit,     subsequent     concoction,"     as     Messrs. 

'  After  another  year  and  a  quarter  (November,  1916)  Bethmann 
has  appeared  with  a  second  instruction  to  Tschirschky,  relating  to 
Grey's  formula  for  an  imderstanding  (Blue  Book,  No.  88).  I  shall 
deal  with  this  second  instruction  in  the  chapter,  "  Bethmann  the 
Pacifist  "  (Section,  "  War  Aims  "), 
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Helfferich,    Helmolt,    Schieraann,   Chamberlain    and    Co. 
are  m  the  habit  of  doing. 

*♦**♦* 

Long  after  these  sentences  were  written  certain  further 
elucidations  have  been  given  in  the  English  Press  which, 
howevtr,  merely  shroud  the  whole  affair  in  greater  obscurity. 
The  Westminster  Gazette  of  August  1st  did  in  fact  publish 
Bethmann's  instruction  to  Tschirschky  of  July  30th. 
The  text  is  said  to  have  beon  given  by  the  Foreign  Office 
to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  English  journal  in 
(luestion  with  a  view  to  its  publication  in  England.  The 
incident  thus  becomes  still  more  mysterious  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
*u  ""'Tl?  occurrence  that  a  Government  should  secure 
the  publication  of  so  important  a  document  in  the  foreign 
Press,  but  should  withhold  it  from  its  own  people;  that 
It  should  fail  to  include  it  in  its  first  collection  of  documents 
published  four  days  later,  and  omit  it  likewise  from  its 
becond  collection.  What  would  have  been  said  of  Grey 
or  Viviani  in  Germany  if  they  had  omitted  from  the  Blue 
or  the  Yellow  Book  an  instruction  of  capital  importance 
sent  to  Goschen  or  Cambon  during  the  critical  days, 
and  a  year  after  the  outbreak  of  war  had  sprung  upon  an 
astonished  world  the  fact  that  the  instruction  had, 
indeed,  beon  published  in  the  NorddetUsche  Allgemeine 
Zettung  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1914  I  A  tumult  of 
derisive  laughter  would  have  accompanied  such  a  revela- 
tion, and  I  would  not  much  care  to  hear  the  words  of  abuse 
and  insinuation  which  the  dutiful  German  war  Press  would 
have  showered  upon  the  foreign  Ministers. 

How  is  this  peculiar  and  imprecedented  incident  to 
be  explained  ?  The  communication  of  the  document  to 
the  English  journal  was  obviously  designed  to  induce 
m  the  English  public  a  belief  in  the  sincere  efforts  of  the 
Berlin  Government  to  adjust  the  conflict  by  amicable 
settlement  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd.  In  these 
days  the  supreme  concern  cf  the  Berlin  Government  was 
to  secure  England's  neutrality  in  the  imminent  continental 
war.  For  this  purpose  it  was  essential  thrvt  the  responsi- 
I  '^/l'"  *  failure  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  conflict 
should  be  shifted  to  Russia,  if  this  were  in  any  way  possible. 
It  was  for  this  reason  tliut  Ilerr  von  Bcthmann  in  his 
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instruction  to  Tschirschkv  apoke  of  a  "  misunderstandinir " 
m  Petrograd,  whereas  m  fact  there  had  really  been  a 
brusque  refusal  of  any  kind  of  negotiation  by  the  Viennese 
Government.     On  July  80th,  the  day  on  wliich  Herr  von 
Bethinann  professedly  urged  the  Viennese  Govermn<  it 
so  insistently  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Petrograd, 
he  had  through  Herr  von  Jagow  rejected  Sazonofs  first 
formula  of  agreement  (to  be  discussed  in  detaU  later. 
Orange  Book,  Nos.  60,  68),  as  abruptly  as  Count  Berchtold 
two  days  previously  had  rejected  any  negotiations  with 
Petrajrad.    The  gentlemen  in  Vienna  declined  in  general 
any  discussion,  the  people  in  Berlin  declined  in  particular 
the  basis  of  discussion  proposed  by  Russia,  which  would 
with   absolute    certainty  have  brought  about  an  under- 
stfljidmg.    Austria  said  to  Russia :  "  I  will  not  in  any  way 
discuss  the  Serbian  question  with  you."     Germany  said 
to  Russia:      Your  particular  proposal  for  an  understanding 
with  Austria    is   so    '  unacceptable '  to  my  ally,  that  I 
shall  not  even  send  it  to  Vienna."    The  net  result  was 
tnat  Uerlin  and  Vienna  smiultaneously  made  any  direct 
understanding  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd  impossible. 
I  i-x  **  incnmmating  state  of  affairs  had,  however,  to  be 
obliterated  m  the  eyes  of  the  English  public.    Germany 
and  Austna  must  appear  innocent  of  the  fatal  consequences 
ot    Austro-German    obstruction,    in    order    that    public 
opinion  m  England  might  express  itself  against  participa- 
tion m  the  war  on  the  side  of  Russia  and  J'rance:    This  is 
the  obvious  aim  of  the  publication  of  the  despatch  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette ;  it  was  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  deceitful  collusion  between  Berlin  and  Vienna  was  to 
be  concealed     For  over  a  year  the  German  Government 
preserved  silence  as  to  "  the  incident,"  both  so  far  as 
concerns  the  despatch  to  Tschirschky  and  its  publication 
'n  the  Westminster  Gazette.    The  gro   ids  of  this  silence 
cannot  b-  known  but  only  surmised.     If  the  telegram 
IS  genuine  tLat  is  if  it  was  really  sent  by  Herr  von  Beth- 
mann  to  Tschirschky,  the  manner  of  its  publication  (in 
JJ-ngland  alone)  arouses  the  imperious  suspicion  that  it  was 
not  seriously  intended,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  composed 

tnluT    f  ^l.^°J  *^^  ^^P*"^""  P"'^?"^^  o^  publicalion  in 
l!-ngland.    Apart  from  all  the  other  demonstrated  facts 
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(the  attitude  assumed  towards  Grev's  rnnf«>i«'n«>  *»_.    j 

to-day,  is  sufficient  to  proveXf  Be    n  fflo  ,Sllf7" 
an  understanding  bet^en  Vienna  and  PetrZS'\u[ 

Nos.  60  and  51)  with  ah  their  s'tipulations  and  refeJjaS^s* 
inst^d  of  demanding  from  her  ally  the  acceSw  of  S 

Ih^J^  ^.^^  P"'?.'V°"''  *»»«»  o^  negotiation,  suSh  as  JS 
offered  in  the  EncTish  and  Russian  proposals  for  wSeSi^t 
and  m^mg  it  clear  that  any  furthersS?poA  TAStria 
was  contmgent  on  the  acceptance  of  such  a  Ws 

When  all  is  said.  Bethmann's  despatch  of  July  80th 
arouses  the  suspicion  that  it  is  merely  a  trick  intSded  to 
throw  dust  m  tlie  eyes  of  the  English  pubUc,  a  trick  which 
^  revealed  m  its  true  character  by  tL  beCiour  of  the 
Berlin  Government  in  every  other  respect  1^8  6X0^^ 
why  it  was  secretly  launched  in  the  EngHsh  fte^s  •  E 

tXSlTJVt   dLP'<>n^at-   anTc^ente^  otlZ 
h^A  Z-     A  'u^°"'^  ^'Pe  been  prefenible,  after  the  trick 

?or  ^S^r^^l'  ^^^^'  i?  ^"«'*"^'  to  have  all  Jed  once 
for  all  to  sink  into  oblivion,  but  which  in  the^n,!  ?hf 
authorities  were  compelled  to  produce  in  order  to  sa«sfv 
or'JISeS^  ^?f  Beir^  *'*^  '"^^^^^-f'^  urgent  demS 
.hVh^?rth1frSto\f^^^^^^^^ 

of^JuTlff  f  H*^r'  ""'"P'"*  ^*"'^  ^«"bts.  the*document 
for  mi^lfn^      ?^  }^  *"*=^^'''  ^^«n  »f  restricted,  proves 

consequence   the    un^nmiZr.^L2  ^"vil^. 
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that    not   so  much  as    a    word   from   Bethmann    wasi 

reauired,  a  'rown  would  have  sufficed  to  move  Viemia  to 

follow  the  counsel  of  Berlin.    The  incident  of  July  80th, 

if  it  is  authentic  and  was  sincerely  intended,  proves  the 

correctness  of  what  I  say  in  m^  book :  With  regard  to 

Vienna,  Germany  was  in  a  position  to  give  effect  to  her 

every  wish ;  the  only  question  was  what  she  wished.    All 

^e  sugary  phrases  used  by  Bethmann  and  Jagow  that 

they  had  gone  to  the  utmost  limit  compatible  with  their 

duties  as  allies,  that  they  had  already  pressed  *   e  button 

so  violentlv  in  Vienna,  that  they  had  perhaps  produced  the 

opposite  effect  to  what  was  intended,  etc.,  all  these  evasive 

expressions   are   merely   falsehood   and    deceit.    If  the 

button  were  pressed  in  Berlin,  the  bell  could  not  fail  to 

ring  in  Vienna.    If  Bethmann's  warning  of  July  80th 

successfully   led   to   the    immediate   resumption   of  the 

negotiations  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd,  Berlin  could 

also  have .  prevented  the   rupture  of  these   negotiations 

on  July  28th.    It   could   have  secured   the    acceptance 

of  Grey's  Conference-proposal,  of  Grey's  and  Sazonof  s 

formuls  of   agreement;    it    could    have   prevented    tht 

mobilisation   of   the   two   northern   army  corps   i^ainst 

Russia,    the   breach    in    diplomatic    relations    and    the 

declaration    of    war    against    Serbia    and    the   Austrian 

general  mobilisation  in  the  early  hours  of  July  81st;  it 

could  have  prevented  one  and  aJl  of  the  peimicious  steps 

taken  in  Vienna  with  the  same  ease  as  it  achieved  the 

resumption  of  negotiations  on  July  30th,  which  took  place 

as  at  the  word  of  command.    Berlin's  responsibility  for 

all  the  baneful  results  which  flowed  from  Austria's  actions 

and  omissions  is  immeasurably  increased  by  Bethmann's 

most  recent  publication.     Hitherto  it  was  possible  for 

the  Berlin  Government  to  screen  itself  behind  its  powerless- 

ness  with  regard  to  Vienna.    The  game  of  concealment 

is  no  longer  possible.    As  we  already  knew,  but  as  we  now 

see  confirmed,   Berlin  was  everything  and  Vienna  was 

a  cipher.    The  Berlin  Government  is  the  chief  criminal, 

the  Viennese  is  merely  her  accomplice. 

****** 

This  judgment  is  further  strengthened  by  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  situation  of  July  30th.     On  that 
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rSa^,^  ^""^  moderated  in  Berlin,  the  time-limrin  the 
Ultunatum  could   have  been   fietJnA^    *u     j    1        . 

declined  ne^ti.tiom  with  Petrogr«™\„d  "hh  refiS 
..^  mh™  'Then  *th  ^rr£  ?«"''<^"»°^«  on'LrS 
S^l  Sef  hVSl'^i'S-S.S-S  ^  ^^ 

..^    -Ki     1  ;  "'^*^  Bethmann's  revelation    that  it  .« 

Russian  Ambassador.     On  the  previous  day  (Julv  29tM 
nl^rTn'f r  ^^r*^"  Sazonof  and  Sz&n&ry  had  3 

necessary    and  therefore  directed  against   Rii«eio  "    o„^ 
exehan.?n7!i*"^  1  ^  categoricaTSalo/ a  further 

u 
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which  could  be  diseuBsed  and  Aiutro-Serbian  which 
could  not  be  discutaed.  On  this  occasion  Sazonof  again 
emphasised  "  that  Russia  recognised  our  (Austria's)  legiti- 
mate interest  and  desired  to  give  it  full  satisfaction,  out 
that  this  should  be  clothed  in  a  form  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  Serbia."  The  Russian  partial  mobilisation 
of  Jidy  29th,  as  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  Riissian 
interests  in  the  Balkans,  was  announced  by  Sazonof. 
Berchtold's  point  of  view,  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  Austro-Serbian  dispute,  as  it  had  been 
defined  to  Count  Sz4p&ry  in  the  instruction  of  the  preceding 
day  (July  28th,  No.  40),  was  firmly  maintained  in  the 
Petroffrad  interview  of  Julv  29th. 

And  now  suddenly,  at  the  word  of  command  from  the 
Wilhelmstrasse,  it  was  necessary  to  strike  into  a  new 
route;  the  path  of  a  direct  understanding  with  Russia 
had  to  be  followed.  In  this  difficulty  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  misunderstanding  was  invoked.  "  That 
M.  Sazonof  should  complain  that  no  exchange  of  ideas 
had  taken  place  between  M.  Schebeko  and  myself  must 
rest  on  a  misunderstandins,  as  M.  Sch^b^ko  and  myself 
had  discussed  the  practice  questions  two  days  before." 
(July  80th,  Red  Book,  No.  50.)  Herr  von  Bethmann 
now  relies  on  this  alleged  misunderstanding,  whether 
on  the  part  of  Sch^b^ko  or  of  Sazonof,  to  persuade  the 
world  that  in  reality  there  had  been  no  refusal  of  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  Berchtold.  No,  Herr  von  Bethmann, 
the  refusal  took  place  as  emphatically  and  as  categorically 
as  your  own  refusal  of  the  conference,  or  Jagow's  refusal 
of  Sazonofs  first  formula  of  agreement.  The  alleged 
Russian  misunderstanding  is,  however,  merely  a  shameless 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Berchtold  to  save  his  face,  for 
he  could  not  very  well  say  straight  to  the  Russian  diplo- 
matist :  "I  say,  your  Excellency,  the  night  before  last 
I  refused  all  further  negotiations  with  Petrograd,  but 
Herr  von  Bethmann  has  given  me  orders,  accompanied 
by  grave  threats  to  negotiate  after  all,  et  me  voili  prSt." 
The  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  could  not  thus 
give  himself  away,  and  so  he  invented  the  misunderstanding. 
And  now  the  German  Chancellor  makes  use  of  this  alleged 
misiuiderstanding  to  juggle  historically  established  facts 
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Z.t  tori    '^•"  '^^  "^  -  '^-'>'  '"-t  here  mala 

on^ft\S"r^ft.*^*•  *''*'« ,^«»  °»  misunderstanding,  but 
Bo2k\nH  ft  ^^'  '^.'•^^••J"^  to  a"  the  world  in  the  White 
Book  and  the  Red  Book,  and  in  all  the  books  of  the  Entente 
^k  Vt"ie  ^^'^P^'^hensively  fathered  together  in  mv 
DooK.     At  the  present  moment  I  should  merelv  like  t« 

T^;  J  ku  •  """  handed  on  July  29th  to  Herr  von 
K'"Sj.^y  •"  ^ns^^er  to  a  iUmarcL  made  by  h7ra  Cn 

*^*l     t  '•  ^:°'.,  ^"^  Government  of  Berlin  had  risen 

fJuX  *'^'^*"  ?^.  '■^''°'^'"»  "°t  merely  to  transmit  aS 
Engl«h  propose  for  peace  but  actually  to  brinT^t  beforS 
the  Vienna   Cabinet   for  their  consideration    ^plr.fk' 

™rsz„'„",?5" ""  ■>>-«','^"'  ^ssionf  of  iisi 
f»s  ^stars',  fiir^ret't^H' «s 

entirely  m  harmony  with  the  Berlin  idea  of  dlrwt  dis 

ortTvf^'^"''   ^'"""^   «"<!    Petrograd    on    th^ba   ; 
of   the    Notes    exchanged    between    Serbia    and  Austria 

Ind'if  r""'  1^''^  ""^y  ^^^''^  *hc  utmo  ?  astonishmen?' 
dWin' ^kP??,,*"  ™^  *°  '"^oJve  an  irreconcilaWe  coXa- 
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Tachinehkv  under  the  threat  of  a  withdrawal  fhim  the 
alliance.  If  the  Government  at  Berlin  really  attached 
so  much  weight  to  the  sueceMful  resumption  of  negotiations 
between  Vienna  and  Petrograd  as  it  was  then  and  still 
is  their  desire  to  make  the  world  believe,  why  did  they 
not  on  July  SSth  strike  the  vigorous  note  which  was 
sounded  on  Julv  80th,  and  thereby  prevent  the  refusal 
which  Berchtola  gave  to  Sch^b^kol  Between  the  luke- 
warm submission  of  the  28th  and  the  vigorous  demand 
of  July  80th,  I  And  a  contradiction  which,  luce  many  other 
noints  already  indicated  above,  throws  a  very  peculiar 
light  upon  the  instructions  of  July  80tli. 

The  frigid  submission  for  consideration  on  July  28th 
was  necessarily  bound  in  the  sequel  to  lead  to  a  frigid 
refusal  of  any  further  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet.  The  grounds  for  refusal  are  laid  down 
in  the  memorandum  already  mentioned,  and  culminate 
in  the  sentence  that  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government 

"  to  their  great  resret  are  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  adopt  an  attitude  towards  the  Serbian  rc{>ly  in 
the  sense  of  the  British  suggestion,  since  at  the  time 
of  the  dimarchiS  made  by  Germany  a  state  of  war 
between  the  Monarchy  and  Serbia  had  already  arisen, 
and  the  Serbian  reply  has  according'  already  been 
outstripped  by  events  "  (Red  Book,  iSo.  44). 

In  my  book  (pages  828-880)  I  have  sufficiently  dealt  with 
the  logical  inanity  of  this  theory  of  Berchtold's  that  proposals 
were  "  outstripped  by  events,"  and  with  the  falseness  in 
fact  of  its  presuppositions.  In  the  present  inquiry  I  am  only 
concerned  with  establishing  the  fact  that  Berlin  was  not 
only,  like  all  other  Cabinets,  informed  of  the  blunt  refusal 
of  any  further  negotiations,  but  was  also  acquainted  of 
the  ffrounds  of  this  refusal  by  a  detailed  memorandum 
dated  July  29th.  Herr  von  Bethmann,  however,  maintains 
that  there  was  no  refusal  but  merely  a  Russian  "  misunder- 
standing." In  this  he  assumes  a  position  in  flagrant 
opposition  to  tl>.e  truth,  and  also  to  his  own  Secretary 
of  State,  who  expressly  states  that  "  on  the  afternoon  of 
•July  80th  the  Austrian  Government  acquiesced  in  the 
Russian  desire  for  a  discussion  of  the  Note  to  Serbia 
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wWch  ^until  then  it  had  tteadUy  rrfiued  '•  (Hdfferich. 

sJ5i  ™»y  .confidently  leave  the  Chancellor  and  hit 
Secretary  of  State  to  »ettle  the  domestic  diffemicM 
tovolved  in  this  contradioUon ;  it  wiU  be  enoujA  for  S 
to  note  the  itatement  of  the  SeoMtaiT  of  State  whlS 
oonetponds  to  the  tnith :  °*«'"'«»7  <>»   HUta,  which 

(1)  Hussia  had  entertained  the  desire  for  a  direct 
understanding  with  Austria,  a  desire  which  was  .K 
JlL^inll^""  of  ««""«  by  ail  the  other  PoweiTS 
B^^s  S?™'"^'  "  ""''  ''°"  »«"«»•«»  consuntly 

(2)  Austria   had   steadily   refused   to   satisfy   this 
desire  on  the  part  of  Russia,  until  ^ 
JS}  ?u%  *i  '*"  declared,  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
80th,  that  she  was  prepared  to  enter  into  a  discussion. 

It  is  possible  that  this  final  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
the  Austnan  Goycrnment  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  inSTnce 
of  Berlin.  Its  defect  and  the  cause  of  its  fruitlwsn^! 
are  to  be  found  in  the  facts  :  iruiiiessness 

«,ff*'^*'**r'T  7°"  *?P    '*'*<=  (Beiohtold's  instructioas  to 

It^^jJ^y  ^^  <^°-  .*«>  ^°"'<*  only  "Vh.?  a? 
Tno  S?^  on  S-  ""^"^^  »<=«««  to  be  taken  on  July  81st 
(Na  M)    on  ths  day,  however,  the  general  mobilisation 

/AX  -S^^^J***"  proclaimed  in  Genaany);  ar  ! 

oTb^oaro^/Ta:?.  ir^  ^^*^'"  "-t^trip^  by  t!;: 

In  consequence  it  was  from  the  outse*  more  than  doubtful 
whether  any  success  could  b   expected  from  the  resumot io 
of  negotiations  (see  my  book,  pAges  828  and  MS)     ^" 

,ii,  ♦h'*T*'^^"'^"  °''  ^^"^  Austrian  Govermneit  empha- 
sises the  stipulations  attached  to  Vienna's  readinS?  to 
resume  negotation  as   being  specially   worthy  of  «J>m" 
mendatmn:  Vienna    he  argues,  had  fn  no  wa^y  yiewS 
she  had  remained  firm  to  the  last  moment  and  even  if 
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the  negotiations  had  proceeded,  she  would  not  have 
departed  from  her  demands.  After  all  that  has  preceded 
one  might  be  safe  in  conceding  that  this  panegyrist  of 
the  Austrian  Government  may  be  right.  Even  apart 
from  Berlin's  policy  of  Ultimata,  even  without  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Balkan  dispute  between  Austria,  Serbia 
and  Russia,  into  a  dispute  as  to  mobilisation  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  it  is  safe  to  presimie  that  the 
negotiations  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd  would  have 
been  wrecked  on  the  same  malevolent  stiff-necked 
shortsightedness  which  up  till  then  had  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  whole  behaviour  of  the  Austrian 
Government. 

If,  however,  concurrently  with  the  refusal  of  all 
other  ways  of  giving  effect  to  mediation  or  of  arriving  at 
an  understanding,  there  was  really  a  desire  to  maintain 
peace  by  the  one  way  of  a  direct  understanding  between 
Vienna  and  Petrograd,  the  duty  of  the  German  Government 
under  these  circumstances  would  have  been  to  bring  to 
bear  on  Vienna  as  early  as  July  28rd  the  pressure  which 
they  exercised  on  July  80th,  and  to  prevent  the  Viennese 
Cabinet  from  preparing  by  its  intransigent  and  militant 
attitude  towards  Serbia  a  terrain  than  which  none  more 
unfavourable  can  be  imagined  for  negotiations  with 
Petrograd,  If  direct  negotiations  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  which  Sazonof  from  the  first  moment  had  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about,  were  considered  by  Herr  von 
Bethmann  to  be  desirable  or  necessary,  he  was  bound  to 
exercise  timeous  pressure  on  Vienna  with  this  in  view, 
and  he  dared  not  tolerate  the  action  of  the  Viennese 
Government  in  refusing  in  advance  as  early  as  July  28rd 
(Red  Book,  No.  9)  any  direct  discussion  of  the  Serbian 
question  with  Russia  and  in  renewing  this  refusal  later  on 
from  time  to  time  (see  mv  book,  page  827).  Berlin  is 
lesponsible  for  this  refusal  and  its  consequences.  The 
pressure  exercised  on  July  80th,  even  if  it  is  accepted  as 
demonstrated  and  as  sincerely  intended,  was  no  longer 
efficacious  to  undo  the  portentous  consequences  of 
Austrian  shuffling  from  July  28rd  to  the  29th. 

In  considering  the  question  of  Russian  "  incendiarism," 
decisive  significance  must  at  any  rate  be  attached  to  the 
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fact  that  Sazonof  was  not  deterred  by  the  tardiness  of 
Austna  from  resuming  the  discussions,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  the  utmost  goodwUl 
(see  Red  Book  Nos.  55,  56;  Orange  Book,  No.  69;  Blue 
Book  No.  128) ;  he  screwed  his  demands  down  to  an 
even  lower  point  than  before;  he  desired  the  continuation 
of  the  discussions  on  the  neutral  terrain  of  London,  since 
negotiations  at  Petrograd  for  obvious  reasons  appeared 
5;^Pu°"r^^  ^^^^  prospect  of  success  "  (Red  Book,  5fo.  56). 
With  reference  to  Austria's  action  in  Serbia,  he  also  made 
the  very  extreme  concessions  mentioned  several  times 
in  my  book,  summarised  in  what  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  call  Sazonof  s  third  formula,  which  I  will  discuss  later 

V  ""^Qof  ^^u  "^^-^  *^?  ^^*  *^°  formula  (Blue  Book, 
JNo.  183).  The  discussion  between  Sz&p&ry  and  Sazonof 
mentioned  above  (Red  Book,  No.  56)  took  place  in 
Petrograd  on  August  1st.  on  the  very  day  on  wliich  the 
German  declaration  of  war  was  delivered  in  the  course 
ot  tlie  afternoon.  In  his  conversation  with  Paleolocue 
and  Buchanan  on  the  same  day  the  Russian  Minister 
?^\®.,.*'?^  assurance  that  Russia  would  in  no  case  becin 
hostilities  first,  and  that  until  German  troops  had  crossed 
the  frontier  he  would  regard  himself  as  bound  to  his 
proposals  for  agreeinent.  As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
he  further  proposed,  as  a  last  way  of  escape  wherebj^ 
the  blow  of  destiny  might  at  least  be  postponed,  that 
the  armies  of  France,  Germany  and  Russia  should  remain 
mobilised  on  their  own  sides  of  the  frontiers  while  a  last 
attempt  was  made  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement  (see 
the  two  concluding  paragraphs  of  Blue  Book,  No   139) 

Is  there  anyone  who  can  with  a  good  conscience  maintain 
that  a  man  whose  behaviour  even  on  the  day  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  that  of  Sazonof,  had  from  the 
beginning  desired,  planned  and  intended  war.  and  that 
he  had  been  concerned  only  to  assure  himself  of  the 
support  of  England  and  France  before  beginning  the 
conflict?  In  my  opinion  no  one  can  maintain  this  with 
a  good  conscience,  unless  in  war  and  in  the  uproar  of  war 
he  has  completely  lost  his  understanding,  his  judgment 
and  his  generosity  of  mind.  The  lan|iage  ihX  the 
documents  speak  is  clear  and  unambiguous?  and  even  if 
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as  IS  done  by  Helfferich,  the  publications  of  the  Entente 
alone  are  considered  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Austrian  and 
German  oublications — a  principle  which,  as  I  have  shown, 
is  in  itself  entirely  reprehensible— yet  even  on  this  basis 
these  books  conclusively  demonstrate  that  Sazonof  from 
the  first  moment  to  the  last  served  the  cause  not  of  war 
but  of  peace. 

SAZONOF'S  PROPOSALS  FOR  AGREEMENT 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  fate  which  befel  Sazonofs 
proposals  for  agreement,  proposals  which  in  themselves 
prove  his  pacific  intentions  and  completely  destroy 
Helfferich's  inferences  of  "  incendiarism,"  even  if  we 
disregard  all  the  other  actions  of  the  Russian  Minister, 
his  advice  to  Serbir,  his  acceptance  of  the  Conference, 
his  proposal  that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  his  desire  for  direct  discussions  with 
Vienna.  I  may  refer  to  the  detailed  treatment  of  Sazonofs 
proposals  for  agreement  contained  in  mv  book,  pages 
154-157,  291-298,  846-850,  and  will  here  only  briefly 
recapitulate  the  position. 

Sazonof's  Fibst  Formula  of  Agreement  {July  80th) 

The  day  imder  consideration  is  July  80th.  On  the 
previous  day  Russia  had  undertaken  partial  mobilisation 
m  the  four  southern  army  districts.  On  the  previous 
evenmg  Bethmann  had  made  his  notorious  bid  for  the 
neutrality  of  England.  Two  days  previously  Austria 
had  opened  hostilities  against  Serbia  and  had  bombarded 
Belgrade.  Viviani,  who  had  just  returned  with  Poincare 
from  his  northern  tour,  was  zealously  labouring,  in 
conjunction  with  Grey  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
Sazonof,  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  crisis.  Grey's 
Conference  -  proposal  had  been  definitely  declined  by 
Berlin  three  days  before,  but  the  Government  of  Berlin 
had  not  consented  to  suggest  a  form  in  which  the  mediation 
of  the  Powers,  approved  by  them  in  princij  c,  would  be 
acceptable.  Negotiations^between  Vienna  and  Petrograd 
had  been  interrupted  for  two  days.     In  short,  the  tension 
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of  the  situation  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  wavest 

?lfr-  ;      aS^I  P^^'^Tl  ^"y  C°""t  Pourtalis  had  already 

RussfaTll^;  ^"'T^  '¥*  ^'"^ry  ^°"'<»  mobilise.  sH 
Russia  faU  to  put  a  stop  to  her  military  preparations 
Sazonof.  however,  was  fn  a  position  to  expSn  the 
Russian  mobilisation  by  reference  to  the  earlier  A^^trian 
mobilisation  and  •;  Austria's  evident  unwilliniJesJto  aS 
any  means  of  arriving  at  a  peaceful  settlement  of  her  de- 
pute with  Serba"  ("vu  iWnce  evident"  chezcette 
demiire  du  d^sir  d'accepter  un  mode  quelconque  d'lme 

in^Pp'trLTn'*'*'  situation  even  the  German  Ambassador 
m  Petrograd  was  deprived  of  his  accustomed  repose- 
he  came  early  m  the  morning  of  July  80th  miue  ft^V 
No.  97,  states  "at  2  a.m. '' ;  \ellow  B.ik  M^  in«  ' 
"  cette  nuit  ;>)  and  completely  brokTd!:?^in'^?e  ^f^H 
of  the  Russian  Minister ;  he  rgentlv  oleadeH  w^f h  1!:^ 
to  suggest  the  conditions  under  SMs^atoSV^e^ 
to  suspend  her  military  preparations  (indiquer  k  qufllS 
conditions  nous  pourrions  encore  consenti?  i  susSendS 
nos  armements.  drange  Book,  No.  60).  Sazonof  dSared 
that  he  was  prepared  to  do  this,  since  he  and  the  TsS 
were  alike  extremely  anxious  to  maintain  peace  and  h^ 

de  la  Serbie,  la  Russie  s'engage  k  cesser  ses  pr6paratTf s  milST 
^*r'  /^°8^'ng   that   the   Austro-sfrbian   q^«t^  h«.s 

PourWis  ptomises  to  support  Sazonofs  nronosal  at  th,. 
two  „.y,,  arstly  throSgrth^riSbi^'inTatlSJ^'; 
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and  secondly  through  the  Russian  Ambassadors  in  foreign 
capitals.  Thus  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berhn  learns  on  the 
same  day  of  Sazonofs  proposal  both  through  Pourtal^s 
and  through  Swerbeiev.*  And  what  happens  ?  The  pro- 
posal, which  had  also  been  received  from  Pourtalfes,  and 
which  the  latter,  according  to  his  promise  to  Sazonof,  had 
supported  (Yellow  Book,  No.  103)  is  declined  by  Jagow  as 
"  macceptable  pour  TAutriche."  That  is  all.  No  reason 
is  given.     It  is  inacceptable ! 

Why  was  it  inacceptable?  What  did  this  forn.-'la  of 
Sazonof  contain  which  could  be  inacceptable  for  Austria  ? 
Was  it,  by  any  chance,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  Austro-Serbian  question  had  assumed  the  character 
of  a  European  question  ?  This  passage  contained  only 
something  that  was  obvious,  somethmg  that  had  long  been 
recognised  by  Germany  and  Austria.  This  part,  therefore, 
so  far  from  being  inacceptable,  was  in  reality  superfluous. 
All  the  efforts  for  peace  made  by  the  European  Powers 
since  July  24th  rested,  after  all,  on  the  fact— foreseei* 
indeed,  as  is  proved  by  their  own  documents,  by  Germany 
and  Austria  from  the  beginning— that  the  Austro-Serbian 
conflict,  in  consequence  of  the  antagonism  between  Austria 
and  Russia  in  this  question,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
alliances  on  both  sides,  had  assumed  the  character  of  a 
European  question.  The  peace-endeavours  of  the  En- 
tente Powers  and  of  Italy,  all  the  proposals  put  forward 
by  Grey,  Sazonof  and  Viviani,  even  the  German  proposal 
for  a  direct  understanding  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd 
about  which  the  gentlemen  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  are 
so  inordinately  proud,  all  these  proposals  rested,  after  all, 
on  the  recognition  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  dispute 
had  become  a  European  dispute,  and  on  the  endeavour, 
on  the  part  of  the  Entente  Powers  at  least,  to  prevent 
the  European  question  from  developing  into  a  European 
war.  The  instructions  from  Bethmann  to  Tschirschky, 
which  have  now  become  known,  and  all  his  earlier  and 
later  alleged  pressure  on  the  button  in  Vienna,  above  all 

*  In  Orange  Book,  No.  63,  Sazonofs  telegram  is  erroneously  dated 
July  29th,  whereas  in  fact  it  dates  from  July  30th  (see  Orange  Book, 
No.  60).  It  may  be  hoped  that  Herr  Helfferich  does  not  find  in  this 
mistake  evidence  of  a  malicious  intention  to  prevaricate. 
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the  final  readiness  of  Vienna  to  enler  into  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Petrograd— what  does  all  this  amount  to, 
if  not  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Austro-Serbian 
question  had  "assumed  the  character  of  a  question  of 
European  interest "  ?  It  was  therefore  impossible  that 
the  introductory  sentence  of  Sazonof's  formula  could 
arouse  the  disapprobation  of  Herr  von  Jagov. . 

To  proceed  ;  Austria,  in  accordance  with  the  formula, 
was  to  declare  herself  ready  to  eliminate  from  her  Ulti- 
matum the  points  which  violated  the  sovereign   rights 
of  Serbia.    What  exception  could  be  taken  to  this  state- 
ment ?    I  y  as  under  the  impression  that  Austria  had  not 
the  least  intention  of  violating  the  sovereign   rights  of 
Serbia.    It  is  true  that  the  expressions  in  which  Austria 
gave  assurances  as  to  what  she  did  not  mean  are  different 
on  different  occasions  (her  positive  intentions,  as  is  well 
known,  she  never  announced) ;  on  one  occasion  it  was 
Serbian   territory,   on   another  her  independence,   on   a 
thii-d  her  sovereignty  that  was  to  be  respected,  and  all 
the  possible  permutations  and  combinations  of  these  three 
assurances  as  to  what  was  to  be  respected  were  put  forward. 
Yet,    nevertheless,    an    ''ncroachment    on    the    sovereign 
rights  of  Serbia  was  repeatedly  declared  by  Austria  in  the 
course  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations    to    be  something 
which  did  not  he  within  her  intentions.     It  could  not, 
therefore,  be  "  inacceptable  "  to  Austria  formally  to  give 
such   a  declaration  to   Europe,   especially  when   in   the 
European  Council,  to  which  such  a  declaration  would  be 
addressed,    the    allies   of    Austria,    Germany   and    Italy 
were    represented    equally    with    France    and    England, 
Russia's  partners  in  the  Entente.     It  follows  that  this 
second    sentence    also    of    Sazonof's    formula    could    not 
possibly  be  inacceptable  to  Austria  ;  it  merely  repeated, 
precisely  as  did  the  first  sentence,  something  that  already 
existed,  and  it  imposed  no  naanner  of  new  obligations  upon 
Austria. 

The  question  as  to  what  points  in  the  Austrian  demands 
violated  Serbian  sovereignty,  and  in  how  far  they  did 
so,  was  left  completely  open  in  the  Russian  formula. 
This  question  was  reserved  for  further  quiet  discussion, 
which  might  have  taken  place  in  various  ways  :  either  by 
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liSl^iudtflu*^""*  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd  (since 
July  80th,  the  day  of  Sazonof  s  formula,  Austria  was  ready 

S''»,.*'Sf*"o°"?  l.'^^  "elucidations"  on  the  contente 
of  ner  Note  R«d,B«>k  No.  fiO),  or  it  might  take  place 
by  consultation  of  the  four  disinterested  Powers,  or  still 

w1^wk^t'"T*T°«  t'^e  Hague  Tribunal,  (a  course 
which  the  Tsar  had  proposed  on  the  previous  dav,)  or  by 
instituting  a  legal  inquiry  conducted  bv  experts,  or  in 
any  one  of  a  thousand  possible  ways.  The  acceptance  of 
Jazonofs  formula  in  no  way  anticipated  the  decision  on 
these  particular  questions  of  public  law;  Austria  was 
only  to  give  a  formal  assurance  of  the  non-violation  of 
Serbian  sovereignty  which,  according  to  her  previous 
assurances,  she  had  no  desire  to  violate,  and  all  the  par- 
ticular questions  flowing  from  this  assurance  were  to  be 
reserved  for  later  examination  and  settlement.  Essentially 
the  question  at  issue  could  be  reduced  to  that  of  arriving 
at  an  understanding  as  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of 
the  Austnan  Note. 

This  was  all  that  M.  Sazonof  asked,  and  it  was  certainly 
no  excessive  demand.    It  comprised  merely  what   was 
obvious,  or  what  had  already  been  promised.     And  this 
was    macceptable    to    Austria !      With    more    insistence 
than  ever  I  address  to  Herr  von  Jagow  the  earnest  demand  : 
Produce  your  reasons  1    We  do  not   know  whether  you 
consulted    Vienna.    At    any    rate    you    were    under    an 
obhmition  to  consult  her,  for  you  held  no  office  as  guardian 
of  the  Austnan  Government.     But  you  were  bound  not 
nierely  to  ask,  you  were  bound  to  demand.     You  should 
have  accepted  Sazonof  s  proposal  not  merely  for  yourself 
but  you  ought  also  to  have  demanded  its  acceptance  in 
Vienna   for  unless  Austria  entertained  unconfessed  inten- 
tions of  oppression  against  Serbia,  this  acceptance  imposed 
upon  her  no  obhgation  that  was  either  intolerable  or  new 

And  what  would  Austria  have  obtained  in  exchange 
for  this  acceptance  ?  What  would  Europe  have  gainid 
XT -^u  '*  *"°  Germany  had  accepted  Sazonofs  proposal  v 
Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  assurance  of  the^ace 
of  Europe.  The  acceptance  of  Sazonofs  formula  on  July 
30th  would  have  preserved  peace  with  absolute  certainty; 
tor   what   did    Russia   promise   in  return?     "La  Russie 
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s'engage  k  cesser  ses  prtparatifs  militaiies."  Russia 
undertook  to  stop  her  military  preparations,  ^t  the 
nioment  when  Russia  was  prepai«d  to  assume  this  obliga- 
tion, and  to  assume  it  without  any  oppressive  equivalent 
being  imposed  on  Austria,  no  State  had  yet  proceeded 
to  a  ^neral  mobilisation.  Austria  had  partially  mobilised ; 
Russia  had  done  the  same;  both  States  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  their  general  mobilisations.  The  threshold, 
however,  was  not  yet  overstepped.  It  would  never  have 
been  overstepped  if  Herr  von  Jagow  had  not  given  to 
M.  .:.  ,rbeiev  the  declaration  of  July  80th.  This  declara- 
tion in  itself,  apart  from  everything  else,  lays  upon  the 
head  of  Jagow  and  his  superior,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the 
enormous  responsibility  for  the  war. 

There  could  not  be  in  Beriin  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  import  of  the  acceptance  or  the  refusal  of  Sazonof  s 
proposal.  On  a  perusal  of  No.  60  of  the  Orange  Book, 
No.  97  of  the  Blue  Book,  and  No.  108  of  the  Yellow  Book, 
;t  is  evident  that  the  portentous  significance  of  Sazonofs 
peace  proposal  was  everywhere  emphasised  and  the 
destiny  of  Europe  was  made  dependent  on  its  fate. 

Preparations  for  general  mobilisation  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  if  this  proposal  is  rejected  by  Austria, 
and  inevitable  result  will  be  a  European  war.  (Blue 
Book,  No.  97.) 

Please  inform  me  at  once  by  telegraph  what 
attitude  the  German  Government  will  adopt  in  face 
of  this  fresh  proof  of  our  desire  to  do  the  utmost 
possible  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question. 
(Orange  Book,  No.  60.) 

The  Russian  Government  again  show  by  their 
attitude  that  they  are  neglecting  nothing  in  order  to 
stop  the  conflict.     (Yellow  Book,  No.  108.) 

In  a  state  of  extreme  tension  Europe  awaited  the 
answer  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  Sazonofs  proposition, 
and  tiuc  answer  was— a  flat  refusal,  without  any  reason 
assigned. 

****** 

The  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  incident,  which 
merely  represented  the  conclusion  and  the  culminating 
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pomt  of  a  series  of  similar  earlier  incidents,  is  to  be  fbund 
in  the  general  mobilisations  of  the  next  day  and  the 
European    war.    The    Russian    general    mobilisation    of 
July  81st  would  not  have  taken  place  if  Jagow  had  not 
dechned  Sazonof  s  proposal  on  July  80th.     Russia  was 
prepared  to  put  a  stop  to  her  further  military  preparations, 
that  IS  to  say,  she  was  prepared  to  abide  by  the  partial 
mobihsation  of  July  29th  which  was  exclusively  directed 
aaainst  Austria,  a  country  that  was  also  mobilised,  and 
she  was  prepared  to  allow  no  extension  of  the  partial 
to  a  general  mobihsation.     The  general  mobilisation  was, 
however,  bound  to  follow  as  soon  as  Austria,  through  the 
mouth  of  Jagow,  declined  to  give  the  minimum  promise 
ot  a  respect  for  Serbian  sovereignty  demanded  by  Sazonof. 
The  cup  was  now  full  to  overflowing.     The  extension  of 
the  time-Umit  had  been  declined,  the  conference  declined, 
direct  negotiations  so  far  declined.   Grey's  formula  left 
unanswered,  the  proposal  to    secure  arbitration  by  the 
Hague  Tnbunal  ignored  ;  no  procedure  of  their  own  for 
the  mediation  of  the  Powers  had  been  proposed,  no  initia- 
tive on  their  side  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  understandinff 
had  been  undertaken  by  Berlin  or  Vienna,  apart  from  the 
Berlin  proposal  of  direct  discussions  which  had  been  de- 
clined by  Berchtold  on  July  28th  and  even  eariier— there 
had  been  throughout  absolute  passivity  or  resistance  to 
aJl  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  settlement,  and  now  there 
was  added  an  abrupt  and  unexplained  rejection  of  a  declar- 
ation of  principle  involving  no  obligations !     This  was  too 
much.    This  could  only  signify  an  unswerving  desire  for 
war  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  to  meet  this 
Kussia  could  only  take  and  was  bound  to  take  measures 
oi  protection. 

These  measures  were,  moreover,  not  merely  justified, 
but  were  directly  compelled  by  military  action  on  the 
part  of  Austria  and  Germany,  a  point  to  be  considered 
later  ma  separate  chapter.  But  the  diplomatic  occur- 
rences alone,  culminating  in  the  refusal  of  Sazonof  s  first 
tormu  a,  would  also  have  compelled  Russia  to  extend  her 
partial  into  a  general  mobilisation.  Here,  in  the  incident 
ol  July  80th  (Orange  Book,  Nos.  60  and  t8),  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  darkest  and  most  fatal  points  in  the  diplomatic 
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antecedents  of  the  war.  Here  is  one  of  the  main  arguments 
for  the  guilt  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  for  the  innocence 
of  their  opponents. 

♦  ♦•»♦# 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  incident  itself,  it  is  even  mow 
the  manner  in  which  the  incident  is  treated  by  the  German 
and  Austrian  Governments  and  their  apologists  which  re- 
veals the  guilt  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt  of  the  Central 
Powers.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  and  yet  it  is  true, 
that  not  a  word  with  regard  to  Sazonofs  proposal  of 
July  80th  is  to  be  found  in  the  White  Book,  nor  in  the 
Red  Book,  rior  in  Helfferich,  nor  in  the  speeches  and  writ- 
ings of  the  Chancellor.  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my 
book  that  a  consciousness  of  guilt  is  expressed  in  the  fact 
that  the  White  Book  and  the  Red  Book  and  the  Chancellor 

giss  over  this  incident  in  silence  (pages  847,  848).  That 
elfferich,  however,  the  official  defender  of  the  Govern- 
ment, should  succeed  in  simply  suppressing  this,  the 
most  nportant  act  of  the  drama,  was  a  fact  which  at 
first  I  considered  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Accordingly  I  perused  his  pamphlet  more  than  once, 
and  am  compelled  to  affirm  that  although  he  does  mention 
Sazonofs  second  formula  of  July  81st  (Orange  Book, 
No.  67,  page  16)  the  first  formula  of  July  80th  is  completely 
suppressed.  Not  so  much  as  a  word  is  devoted  to  Sazonofs 
proposal  or  to  Jagow's  answer. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Chamberlain, 
who  for  the  most  part  invokes  the  verba  magistrorum  of 
Helfferich  and  Helmolt,  should  pass  over  in  silence  the 
incident  of  July  80th.  I  turned  up  Helmolt  and  what  did 
I  find  there  ?  He  reports  (page  215)  Sazonofs  proposal 
as  It  is  given  in  No.  97  of  the  Blue  Book,  but  he  suppresses 
Jagow's  answer.  Nowhere  in  Helmolt  is  there  a  word  or 
even  so  much  as  a  hint  of  this  answer.  When  we  bear 
in  mind  the  complete  suppression  of  the  incident  in 
Helfferich  and  the  partial  suppression  in  Helmolt,  the 
silence  of  the  WTiite  Book  and  the  Red  Book  on  Sazonofs 
proposals,  which  I  had  already  described  in  my  book 
as  a  suspicious  expression  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
becomes,  objectively,  a  certainty  of  guilt,  and  subjectively 
an  overwhelming  confession  of  guilt — ^a  confession  of  guilt 
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in  one  of  the  decisive  tuning  points  in  the  diplomatic 
antecedents  of  tlit  war.  The  cessation  of  the  further 
molMlisations  depended  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Russian 
proposal:  its  rejection  led  to  their  continuation,  their 
extension  and  consequently,  on  Helfferich's  own  theory, 
to  war. 

The   section   entitled    "The   Incendiary"    (Helfferich, 
page  4)  begins  with  the  precious  words  : 

"  No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  occasion  was  the 
general  mobilisation  of  the  Russian  forces  by  land 
and  sea,  ordered  by  the  Tsar  early  in  the  morning  of 
.luly  81st,  and  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  cancel  this 
measure  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of  Germany." 

This  question  of  mobilisation  I  will,  as  I  have  said, 
treat  separately.  To  any  one  who  assumes  Helfferich's 
standpoint  the  incident  of  July  80th  acquires,  just  from 
such  a  standpoint,  a  decisive  significance.  The  Russian 
mobilisation  of  July  81st,  according  to  Helfferich,  provoked 
the  war,  but  this  mobilisation  would  itself  have  been 
prevented  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Russian  proposal  o** 
the  preceding  day.  It  is  therefore  not  to  the  military 
measures  of  Russia,  but  to  the  diplomatic  action  of  Ger- 
many that  the  guilt  of  the  war  must  be  ascribed.  To  the 
German  Government,  however,  which  is  incriminated  by 
the  methods  of  suppression  adopted  by  its  own  defenders 
even  more  than  it  would  be  by  the  mere  facts  them- 
selves, we  may  with  a  variation  apply  the  well-known 
proverb:  "Tell  me  how  you  are  defended,  and  I  will 
tell  you  who  you  are." 

Sazonof's  Second  Formula  for  Agreement  (July  Slat). 

I  have  dealt  in  detail  in  my  book  (pages  156,  291,  848) 
with  Sazonof's  second  formula,  the  result  of  the  most 
zealous  efforts  on  the  part  of  English,  French  and  Russian 
diplomacy  to  arrive  at  agreement.  Helfferich's  observa- 
tions on  this  proposal,  which  in  contrast  to  its  predecessor 
IS  not  passed  over  in  silence,  lead  me  to  discuss  the  question 
lurthcr. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of  this  question 
1  venture  to  print  below  the  text  of  Grey's  proposal  for 
agreement  in  the  form  in  which  it  at  first  appears  on 
July  29th  (Blue  Book.  No.  88)  as  well  as  SazonofT second 
formula  of  ngreement  of  July  81st  (Orange  Book,  No.  67). 

Blue  Bool;  No.  88. 
It  waa,  of  eouTM.  too  late  for  aU  military  operation*  againat  lerbia 
to  be  .Uflpended.  In  a  «hort  time,  I  Bupfxmed.  the  Aiwtrian  forces 
would  be  m  Belgrade,  and  in  occupation  of  some  Serbian  territory. 
But  even  then  it  might  be  powible  to  bring  some  mediation  into 
ezi»teno«.  if  Austria,  while  saying  that  she  must  hold  the  occupied 
terntory  until  she  had  complete  satisfaction  from  Serbia,  stated 
that  she  would  not  advance  further,  pending  an  effort  of  the  Powers 
to  mediate  between  her  and  Russia. 

Orange  Book,  No.  67. 

Si  I'Autriche  consent  &  arr^ter  la  marche  de  ses  arm^  sur  le 
temtoire  serbe  et  si,  reconnaissant  que  lo  conflit  austro-serbe  a 
assum*  le  caractire  d'une  question  d'intArdt  europ^en,  elle  admet 
que  les  Qrandes  Puissances  examinent  la  satisfaction  que  la  Serbie 
pourrait  accorder  au  Gouvomement  d'Autriche-Hongrie  sans  laisser 
porter  atteinte  k  sea  droits  d'fitat  souverain  et  &  son  ind6pendance 
— la  Buaaie  s  engage  k  conserver  son  attitude  expectante. 

If  Austria  consents  to  stay  the  march  of  her  troops  on  Serbian 
territo^ ;  and  if,  recognising  that  the  Austro-Sorbian  conflict  haa 
assumed  the  character  of  a  question  of  European  interest,  ahe 
admita  that  the  Great  Powers  may  examine  the  satisfaction  which 
Serbia  can  accord  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  without 
mjury  to  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  State  or  her  independence,  Russia 
undertakes  to  maintain  hor  waiting  attitude. 

Helfferich  appears  to  find  pleasure  in  demonstrating 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
proposals  by  placing  that  of  Grey  and  of  Sazonof  opposite 
each  other,  and  in  praising  Grey's  at  the  expense  of 
bazonof  s.  If  this  praise  be  merited,  I  venture  to  ask  the 
Sjecretary  of  State  why  the  German  Government  contented 
themselves  with  transmitting  Grey's  proposal  to  Vienna 
(White  Book,  page  409),  but  neither  recommended  it  nor 
answered  it.  Vienna  also,  as  we  know,  returned  no  answer 
to  the  proposal. 

Herr  Helfferich,  it  is  true,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  proposal  was  recommended  by  Germany  to  Vienna 
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(page  10^,  but  no  proof  is  offered  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment. Had  Grey's  proposal  been  seriously  reconunended, 
it  would  without  doubt  have  been  accepted  in  Vienna. 
Austria  would  then  have  occupied  Belgrade  and  "  some  " 
Serbian  territory,  she  would  then  have  put  an  end  to  her 
ftirther  advance  and  would  have  communicated  to  the 
Powers  the  conditions  which  it  was  desired  to  impose 
on  Serbia ;  the  Powers  would  have  endeavoured  to  move 
Serbia  to  a  "complete  satisfaction,"  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  would  have  been  preserved.  When  his  proposal 
first  appears  (No.  88),  Grey  makes  use  of  the  positive 
expression  "  complete  satisfaction  " ;  further  on,  in  No.  108, 
he  speaks  in  the  first  paragraph  of  "  satisfaction  sufficient 
to  pacify  Austria,"  but  returns  in  the  second  paragraph 
to  the  more  extensive  expression,  "  how  Seroia  could 
fullv  satisfy  Austria,"  merely  addina  "  without  impairing 
Serbian  sovereign  rights  or  mdependence."    Of  the  three 

ghrases  thus  used  by  Grey,  it  is  natural  that  Herr  Hel- 
erich  should  quote  only  the  intermediate  one,  because 
the  more  restricted  form  of  satisfaction  to  be  assured  to 
Austria  is  more  in  accordance  with  his  purpose.  For 
my  part  I  would  point  out  expressly  the  double  repetition 
of  the  more  comprehensive  form  "  complete  satisfaction  " 
and  "  fully  satisfy." 

That  Grey's  proposal  was  essentially  based  on  the 
cessation  of  military  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Great 
Powers  is  incontestable,  and  is  not  even  contested  by  Herr 
Helfferich  (page  17).  On  the  occasion  of  ep'-h  discussion 
of  his  proposal,  Grey  repeats  the  obvious  ^.-.supposition 
that  all  the  Powers  should  suspend  further  military  pre- 
parations (Blue  Book,  No.  108,  etc.).  What  more  could 
Austria  demand  than  the  "  occupation  of  Belgrade  and 
the  neighbouring  Serbian  territory  as  a  pledge  for  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  her  demands,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  other  countries  suspend  their  preparations  for  war  "  ? 
These  are  the  exact  words  of  King  GJeorge's  telegram  to 
Prince  Henry,  reproducing  Grey's  proposal.  Here  was 
a  proposal  for  agreement  far-reaching  m  its  nature,  ur- 
gently supported  by  the  King  of  England,  a  proposal 
which  left  Austria  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  in 
possession  of  the  Serbian  capital  as  the  victor  holding 
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Belgrade  as  a  pledge  until  full  satisfaction  was  assured 
to  her.  with  the  proviso,  it  is  true,  that  Serbian  sovereimty 
should  not  be  impaired  ;  is  it  credible  that  such  a  pmposal 
receix-ed  from  Berlin  ai^i  Vienna  the  ill-treatment  of 
being,  no  doubt,  transmitted,  but  of  rcnmining  unanswered  ? 
VVhere,  I  ask  Herr  Heirferieh,  who  cannot  have  been  aware 
of  the  later  "  revelations  "  when  he  wrote  his  pamphlet 
—where  does  he  find  in  the  White  Book  or  the  Red  Book 
that  Grey's  proposal  was  so  much  as  recommended  in 
Vienna  ? 

And  what  about  Vienna's  answer?  Herr  Helfferieh  h&s 
to  get  along  as  best  he  can  with  the  embarrassed  observa- 
tions :   "  the   answer  from   Austria   was   still    pending," 

the  proposal  was  not  yet  answered  by  Austria,"  etc. 

exactly  the  same  phrases  of  embarrassment  with  which 
Herr  von  Jagow  postponed  the  answer  from  day  to  day 
(see  the  mjotations  referred  to  in  my  book,  page  844, 
Note  8).  The  proposal  was  in  fact  never  answered.  Even 
the  German  \Vhite  Book  confirms  this  in  the  words  (pace 
411) :  "  Na>  even  before  the  reply  from  Vienna  regarfinc 
the  Anglo-German  mediation  .  .  .  could  possibly  have 
been  received  in  Berlin,  Russia  ordered  a  general  mobilisa- 
tion. Herr  Helfferieh,  however,  who  has  nothing  to 
obieet  to  the  sincerity  and  value  of  this  proposal  of 
July  29th— that  is  to  say  dating  from  a  time  when  the 
tension  had  not  yet  reached  the  breaking  iwint— will  be 
unable  to  avoid  answering  the  question  why  the  proposal 
was  answered  neither  by  Berlin  nor  by  Vienna,  why  its 
acceptance  in  Vienna  was  not  catcgoricallv  demanded  as  a 
condition  of  any  further  co-o|x;ration. 

What  objection  could  be  urged  against  the  occupation 
01  Uclgrade  and  the  neighbouring  territory,  against  the 
promulgation  from  there  of  their  conditions  of  peace  which 
nught,  indeed,  have  been  formulated  in  as  harsh  terms  as 
they  chose,  against  the  retention  of  a  pledge  until  the 
demands  wlueh  they  had  themselves  announced  were 
satisfied,  against  the  mediation  of  the  Powers  to  achieve 
this  satisfaction?  Austria,  as  the  beatus  possidetis  in 
military  occupation  of  the  foreign  capital  as  a  pledce 
would  have  been  crowned  with  a  glory  of  prestig^  than 
which  a  more  brilliant  could  not  be  imagined,  and  all 
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this  would  '  ave  been  gained  at  the  cost  of  Russia,  whose 
prestige  as  a  Power  interested  in  the  Balkans  was  bound 
to  s.ak  in  the  scale  the  more  Austrian  prestige  rose.  It 
is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  criminal  infatuation  which 
refused  to  be  satisfied  by  such  a  military  and  diplomatic 
victory,  which  insisted  on  having  more  and  still  more, 
even  at  the  risk  of  plunging  Europe  in  the  sea  of  blood  in 
which  it  is  now  overwhelmed.  Wnere  and  how  did  Berlin 
recommend  Grey's  proposal,  I  again  ask  ?  Why  was  it 
not  accepted  ?  Why  did  it  reraam  unanswered  ?^ 
****** 
Keeping  in  view  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  what  value 
is  to  be  attached  to  Herr  Helfferich's  anxiety  to  represent 
Grey's  proposal  as  better  than  Sazonof's,  and  to  make  the 
latter  known  as  "  a  classical  example  of  naivete ' '  ?  Neither 
of  them  was  ever  recommended,  or  accepted,  or  even 
ans\.ered.  Both  remained  so  much  dead  paper,  a  kind 
of  Anglo-Russian  monologue  !    What  does  it  matter  that 

*  In  hia  sf)eech  of  November  9th,  1916,  Herr  von  Bethmann 
brought  forward,  for  the  first  time,  an  instruction  to  Herr  von 
Tschirschky  which  is  intended  to  prove  that  he  recommended 
Grey's  proposal.  This  docimient,  which  has  suddenly  seen  the  light 
of  day  two  and  a  quarter  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  one 
and  three-quarter  years  after  the  appearance  of  Helfferich's  pamphlet, 
and  almost  a  year  after  the  above  chapter  was  committed  to  paper, 
evokes  the  same  doubts  and  suspicions  as  its  twin-sister,  the 
"  pressure  "-note  to  Tschirschky  of  July  30th  already  mentioned. 
I  will  treat  in  detail  of  this  second  instruction  in  my  chapter  on  the 
speech  of  Bethmann  in  question  (Section,  War  Anns  :  "Bethmann 
the  Pacifist"). 

When  in  the  same  speech  Herr  von  Bethmann  subsequently  seeks 
to  represent  Berchtold's  note  >f  July  Slst  (Red  Book,  No.  61)  as  an 
answer,  or  even  as  an  acceptance,  of  Grey's  proposal  (Blue  Book, 
No.  88)  he  is  guilty  of  an  intentional  transposition  of  the  facts,  and 
I  have  already  produced  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  accusation 
in  my  book  (pages  344-346),  and  more  recently  in  the  above-mentioned 
chapter,  "  Bethmann  the  Pacifist."  \ne  sentence  quoted  above  in 
the  text  from  his  own  White  Book  in  itself  gives  Herr  von  Bethmann 
the  lie.  Berchtold's  note  of  July  Slst  (Red  Book,  No.  51)  relates  not 
to  Blue  Book,  No.  88  (Grey's  proposal  for  agreement),  but  to  Blue 
Book,  No.  84  (conversation  k  quatre  in  London) ;  further,  with  all 
its  stipulations  and  reservations,  it  in  no  way  contains  he  acceptance 
of  any  form  of  mediation,  but  is  "  a  refusal  in  the  form  of  an  accept- 
ance "  (see  J'occuse.  page  337). 
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one  of  the  dead  bodies  may  have  been  fairer  than  the 
other  ? 

In  any  case  it  is  simply  not  true  that  there  was  an 
important  substantial  difference  between  Sazonof's  second 
formula  and  Grey*:  formula.  The  originators  of  the  two 
forms,  after  "^ii  thf  lK:-st  authorities,  were  in  agreement 
on  the  point  ♦iit  Sazonof.^  <  ;cond  formula  represented  an 
amalgamatior  of  '.he  ftrj-t  Jiussian  formula  and  of  Grey's 
formula,  an  a  ri'^'amution.  be  it  observed,  not  a  complete 
verbal  agreenwut  ivllh  Grey's  proposal.  Had  such  an 
agreement  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary 
for  M.  Sazonof  to  take  the  trouble  to  formulate  a  second 

Eroposal.  From  all  quarters,  from  Paris,  Petrograd  and 
ondon  (see  especially  Viviani's  despatch.  Yellow  Book, 
No.  112)  the  attempt  was  made  to  merge  together  Grey's 
proposal  and  Sazonof  s  first  proposal,  which  had  arisen 
independently  of  each  other,  and  which,  it  was  proposed, 
should  now  be  re-edited  in  order  to  form  a  common  pro- 

S)sal.     In  Buchanan's  despatch  of  July  81st  (Blue  Book, 
o.   120),   which   first  conveyed   Sazonof's  new  formula 
to  London,  we  find  it  expressly  stated  : 

"  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  sent  for  me  and  French 
Ambassador  and  asked  us  to  telegraph  to  our  respec- 
tive Governments  subjoined  formula  as  best  calculated 
to  amalgamate  proposal  made  by  you  in  your  (Grey's) 
telegram  of  80th  July  (Blue  Book,  No.  108),  with 
formula  recorded  in  my  (Buchanan's)  telegram  of 
July  30th  (Blue  Book,  No.  97  ;  Sazonof's  first  formula). 
He  (Sazonof)  trusted  it  would  meet  with  your  approval." 

There  then  follows  the  text  of  Sazonof  s  second  formula, 
as  given  in  Orange  Book,  No.  67  (with  a  few  entirely  in- 
significant deviations  :  "  consentira  "  instead  of  "  consent," 
"  troupes  "  instead  of  "  armies,"  etc.,  from  which  it  may 
be  hoped  that  Herr  Hclfferich  will  not  infer  the  existence 
of  malevolent  intentions). 

The  English  Ambassador  further  furnishes  a  report 
with  regard  to  the  interchange  of  telegrams  between  the 
Tsar  and  the  Emperor  William,  and  makes  particular 
mention  of  the  Tsar's  telegram  of  July  81st  (^Vhite  Book, 
page  411),  in  which  Tsar  Nicholas  gives  his  solemn  word' 
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that,  so  long  as  the  negotiations  which  had  just  been 
resumed  with  Austria  should  continue,  his  troops  would 
undertake  no  provocative  action,  since  Russia  was  far 
from  wanting  war.  True,  it  was  "  technically  impossible 
to  discontinue  our  military  preparations  which  have  been 
made  necessary  by  the  Austrian  mobilisation."  The  same 
technical  impossibility  of  suddenly  stopping  mobilisation 
in  a  great  State  when  once  begun  was  also  emphasised  by 
the  T^mreror  William  in  his  telegram  to  the  King  of 
England  on  August  1st  (Collected  Documents,  page  540). 
Buchanan  further  mentions  Sazonof's  suggestion  that  the 
further  negotiations  should  take  place  in  the  more  favour- 
able atmosphere  of  London,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  sentences  which,  being  certainly  very  inconvenient 
for  Helfferich's  theory  of  "incendiarism,"  are  no  doubt 
for  this  reason  .'eft  unmentioned  by  him  : 

"  His  Excellency  (Sazonof)  ended  by  expressing  his 
deep  gratitude  to  the  English  Government  who  had 
done  so  much  to  save  the  situation.  It  would  be 
largely  due  to  them  if  war  were  prevented.  The 
Emperor,  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Russian 

geople  would  never  forget  the  firm  attitude  adopted 
y  Great  Britain." 

These  concluding  sentences  of  Sazonof,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Tsar's  telegram  of  July  81st,  and  above 
all  the  draft  of  a  new  lurmula  of  agreement  comprehending 
all  the  Anglo -Franco -Russian  peace  proposals,  prove  beyond 
all  doubt  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonably  minded 
person  that  as  a  historically  established  fact  the  Russian 
Tsar  and  his  Ministers  laboured  for  peace  with  all  imagin- 
able zeal  and  with  every  means  at  their  disposal  until 
late  in  the  evening  of  July  S^st  (Buchanan's  despatch 
only  arrived  in  London  on  Au^ast  1st).  Certainly  they 
can  have  had  no  premonition  that  in  the  same  night,  at 
12  o'clock,  an  Ultimatum  would  be  delivered  to  them 
which  would  necessarily  make  war  inevitable.  What 
becomes,  then,  of  the  "incendiary"  resolution  of  July 
29th  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  all  these  endeavoure 
on  the  part  of  Sazonof  ?  What  did  he  mean  by  the  draft 
of  his  first  formula,  and  of  his  second  formula,  and  by  the 
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cheerful  resumption  of  direct  negotiations  with  Vienna 
(see  Or;  age  Book,  Nos.  66  and  69)  ?  Why  did  he  put  for- 
ward at  the  very  last  hour  his  proposal  to  transfer  further 
negotiations  to  London  as  a  more  favourable  terrain  ? 
Why  did  he  still  further  reduce  his  minimum  demands  of 
July  81st  until  they  became  the  shadowy  postulates  of 
August  1st  (Blue  Book,  No.  188),  which  I  have  already 
referred  to  as  Sazonofs  third  formula  of  agreement  ? 
mat  was  the  meaning,  I  ask  Herr  Helfferich,  of  all  this 
effort,  all  this  thought,  writing  and  speech,  to  which  the 
three  books  of  the  Entente  Powers  bear  a  hundredfold 
testimony,  if  as  far  back  as  July  29th  the  resolution  to 
commit  arson  in  Europe  had  already  been  taken  in  Petro- 
grad  ? 

It  will  be  no  easy  task  for  Herr  Helfferich  to  find  an 
answer  to  these  and  to  all  the  other  similar  questions 
already  indicated  or  yet  to  be  mentioned.  "  All  bunkum, 
mystification  and  prearranged  evidence  of  an  alibi!" 
No,  Messrs.  Helfferich,  Chamberiain,  Helmolt  and  Company 
may  rest  assured  that  such  miserable  excuses  as  these 
are  of  no  avail  here.  The  whole  body  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  guilt  of  the  Central  Powers  and  of  the 
innocence  of  the  other  side  is  too  firm,  too  close,  too 
firmly  welded  together,  too  consistent  also  with  the  publi- 
cations of  the  guilty  Central  Powers  themselves.  No  later 
historical  investigation  will  ever  dispose  of  the  positively 
convulsive  e  endeavours,  made,  not  only  by  England 

and   Fran-  .     also    by  Russia   up  to   and  including 

August   Is.  this    is    granted,  the  evidence  of  guilt 

mferred  fro.a  the  general  Russian  mobilisation  falls  to 
the  ground.  I  shall  prove  later  that  this  general  mobilisa- 
tion was  occasioned  and  justified  by  the  military  measures 
of  the  Central  Powers,  and  in  the  first  place  by  those  of 
Austria  ;  yet  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  diplomatic 
activityH)f  the  Russian  Government  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  Russian  Tsar  would  furnish  complete  proof  that  Russia 
desired  to  maintain  peace,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  far-reaching 
diplomatic  ^  miliation  before  Austria  (to  which  must 
be  added  a  ...ilitary  humiliation  of  Serbia)  and  that  her 
military  measures  denoted  security  only,  and  not  aggression. 
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/T>)^^^  Hcrr   Helfferich   omits   from   Buchanan's    note 
(Blue  Book,  No.   120)  the  paragraphs  which  annihilate 
his  demonstration   of    guilt,   these  paragraphs,   as    well 
M  the  formula  itself,  are  directly  falsified  by  Herr  Helmolt 
^^r^J^^Helftench,  in  his  statement  of  Sazonofs  formula 
of  July  81st,  IS  guilty  of  an  inexactitude,  which,  if  it  had 
befallen    Grey   or   Vivjani,    would   certainly   have    been 
jotted  down  as  an  item  m  the  prevaricator's  ledger  account. 
I  refer  to  his  quotation  on  page  16,  where  he  gives  the 
words :        reconnaissant    que    le    conflit   austro-serbe    a 
assumd  le  caract^re  d'une  question  europdenne,"  whereas 
ik."*  I.-        ^^*  •    "  *^'""^   question  d'inUrH  europ&n." 
(On  this  point    Orange  Book,  No.  67,  Blue  Book;  Nos. 
120  and   182,  Yellow  Book,  No.  112,  are  in  agreement.) 
I  am  not  prepared  to  follow  the  example  of  my  opponents 
and  regard  this  slip  on  the  part  of  Helfferich  as  a  falsifica- 
tion, jut  it  IS  all  the  same  an  unpardonable  carelessness 
r"i  %  ^\yf^o   with  such  assurance  accuses  others   of 
telsifying  history.    There  is  certainly  a  shade  of  difference 
between  a  European  question  and  a  question  of  European 
interest,  but  at  this  stage  I  attach  no  importance  to  this 
point.    I  desire,  howevt      once  more  to  draw  attention 
to  the  injustice  involve,    in  inferring  the  existence   of 
malicious  intentions  from  trivial  errors  in  dealing  with 
material  which  is  so  incredibly  complicated. 
,  ,^-  ^"7  <=^f '  the  malicious  intention,  the  intention  to 
falsify,  IS  without  doubt  to  be  found  in  Herr  Helmolt 
He  translates  (page  249)  the  words  "  la  Russie  s'engage  "" 
by     Russia  will  then  endeavour  "  to  maintain  her  waiting 
attitude      Helmolt  indeed   has  the  temerity  to  provide 
the   word      endeavour,"   which  he   has  falsified,  with   a 
mark  of  exclamation  in  brackets  (!),  in  order  thereby  to 
indicate    that   this    Russian    endeavour    was    something 
entirely  trivial  and  non -obligatory,  whereas  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to   the   original   French  text,   which  is   everywhere 
reproduced   in   the   same   terms,    Russia  pledged  herself, 
a  Russie  s  engage."     This  is  falsification,  and  conscious 
lalsifacation.     So  also  is  the  reproduction  of  the  concluding 
sentences  of  Buchanan's  note  as  given  by  Helmolt,  which, 
following  the  text  of  the  highly-respected  German  pro- 
fessor of  history,  runs  as  follows  :    "  He  (Sazonof)  was 
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of  the  opinion  that  the  atmosphere  of  London  would  have 
been  more  favourable  to  a  peaceful  solution.  In  any 
case,  the  Russian  Emperor,  the  Government  and  the 
people  would  never  forget  the  firm  attitude  adopted  by 
Great  Britain."  The  last  nine  words  are  printed  by 
Helmolt  in  heavy  type  to  awaken  in  the  reader  the  im- 
pression that  Great  Britain  by  her  firm  attitude  had 
encouraged  Russia's  intentions  for  war  and  ^'ad  therefore 
merited  the  gratitude  of  Russia.  In  reality  Sazonof  says 
exactly  the  opposite,  as  is  proved  by  my  literal  rcprorluc- 
tion  of  Buchanan's  concluding  sentences  :  "  It  would  be 
largely  due  to  them  if  war  were  prevented."  This  sentence 
Helmolt  suppresses,  and  thereby  transforms  gratitude 
for  the  prevention  of  war  into  gratitude  for  support  in 
war. 

In  another  direction  also  he  is  guilty  of  falsification  : 
he  makes  Sazonof  say  that  the  atmosphere  in  London 
would  have  been  more  favourable  to  a  peaceful  solution, 
and  thus,  intentionally  and  in  connection  with  the  falsifica- 
tion already  mentioned,  he  represents  the  position  as  if 
the  idea  of  further  negotiations  in  London  had  already 
been  abandoned,  and  as  if  all  prospects  of  arriving  at  an 
understanding  were  already  recognised  as  abortive.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  position  is  entirely  different.  Sazoho* 
in  proposing  London  as  the  site  of  negotiations,  said  tha: 
the  London  atmosphere  would  be  more  favourable  (Orange 
Book,  No.  69 ;  Blue  Book,  No.  180).  He  thus  hoped  for, 
and  counted  on,  a  continuation  of  negotiations  in  London, 
but  did  not,  as  falsely  depicted  by  Helmolt,  bemoan  the 
failure  of  the  London  idea  with  the  old  exclamation 
"  Ah,  that  would  have  been  pleasant  !  " 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  small  example,  drawn  from  the 
countless  number  available  in  illustration  of  the  treatment 
which  Helmolt,  the  historian,  accords  to  the  truth.  I 
am  m  a  position  to  produce,  if  need  be,  dozens  of  similar 
falsifications  and  perversions  in  Helmolt's  book.  Hel- 
ffench's  sentence  may  well  be  applied  to  him  :  "  History 
could  not  be  treated  with  a  lighter  heart "  (or,  may  I  add 
with  a  more  brazen  forehead).  * 
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COMPAWSON      BETWEEN     GbEy's      FiRST     FoRMULA     AND 

Sazonof's  Second  Formula. 

Herr  Helfferich  is  greatly  perturbed  because,  in  his 
circular  letter  of  August  1st  (Yellow  Book,  No.  120) 
summarising  the  negotiat  ons  of  the  last  days,  Viviani, 
the  French  Prime  Minister,  attr  butes  to  Germany  the 
guilt  of  the  war  then  on  the  po  nt  of  breaking  out,  and 
does  so  on  the  ground  that  Germany  by  her  Ultimatum 
to  Russia  had  irretrievably  ruined  the  propitious  negotia- 
tions between  Petrograd  and  Vienna  which  had  then  just 
been  resumed.  This,  he  says,  is  a  falsification  of  history. 
In  reality,  as  we  are  told,  Viviani  was  wrong  in  asserting 
that  the  Russian  Government  had  accepted  Grey's  pro- 
posal for  agreement  (Blue  Book,  Nos.  88,  98,  108),  whereas 
in  fact  they  had  made  a  counter-proposal  "differing 
very  materi".lly  from  the  English  proposal"  (Orange 
Book,  No.  57),  and  their  action  had  thus  rendered  the 
riegotiations  more  difficult,  if  not,  indeed,  hopeless. 
Above  all,  he  argues  that  Viviani  is  wrong  in  his  statement 
that  Russia  was  prepared  to  put  a  stop  to  her  military 
preparations.  In  other  words,  to  put  the  whole  story 
in  a  nut-shell,  he  tells  us  that  Austria  had  throughout,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Germany,  shown  a  spirit  of  compliance, 
whereas  Russia,  instead  of  recognising  this  spirit  of  com- 
phance  and  ordering  her  conduct  accordingly,  had  been 
content  to  put  forward  against  Grey's  promising  proposal 
a  classical  example  of  naivete,"  that  is  to  say,  a  wholly 
worthless  proijosal  of  her  own,  decHning  at  the  same  time 
to  stop  her  military  preparations. 

I  hold  that  this'account  is  false  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  will  prove  my  contention. 

(I)  I  ha -e  already  shown  in  my  book  (page  836)  that 
the  readiness  which  Austria  ultimately  showed  to  enter 
into  negotiations  on  the  substance  of  the  Serbian  dispute, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  direct  discussions  between  Vienna 
and  .  etrograd  or  by  the  mediation  of  the  four  Powers, 
was  so  hampered  by  stipulations  and  reservations  that 
a  successful  issue  of  the  negotiations  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected.  Count  Berchtold's  notes  to  his  Ambassadors 
in  Petrograd  and  London  (Red  Book,  Nos.  49,  50  and  51) 
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show  us  all  these  reservations,  which  in  themselves  reveal 
the  quasi-failurc  of  the  pressure  alleged  to  have  been 
exercised  in  Vienna  by  Herr  von  Bethmann.  In  addition  to 
Berchtold's  well-known  reservations  (th«5t  there  should  be 
elucidation  but  not  negotiation,  that  explanations  had 
been  "  outstripped  by  the  outbreak  of  war,"  that  it  was 
never  their  intention  "  to  depart  from  the  points  in  the 
note,"  etc.),  the  Austrian  Government  insists  primarily 
on  the  fact  "that  our  military  action  against  Serbia 
should  continue  to  take  its  course,"  but  that,  on  the 
other  side,  "  the  British  Cabinet  should  move  the  Russian 
Government  to  bring  to  a  standstill  the  Russian  mobilisa- 
tion which  is  directed  against  us."  In  this  event,  Austria 
would,  of  course,  "  at  once  cancel  the  defensive  military 
counter-measures  in  Galicia  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
Russian  attitude." 

Russia,  then,  is  in  the  first  place  to  bring  to  a  standstill 
her   partial    mobilisation   directed   against    Austria    (the 
reference  is  to  the  partial  mobiUsation  of  July  29th,  for 
Russia's  general   mobilisation  of  July  81st   was  clearly 
not  known  to  Count  Berchtold  when  Note  No.  51  was 
dispatched).     Austria    would    then    cancel    her    counter- 
measures  in  Galicia,  but  in  all  circumstances  the  campaign 
against  Serbia  was  to  continue  unhampered.     In  investi- 
^ting  the  question  of  mobilisation  we  shall  later  realise 
the   great  importance   of  the   sentences   from  Despatch 
No.  51  now  in  question.     For  the  purposes  of  the  present 
discussion,  it  is  enough  to  make  it  clear  that,  although 
Vienna  stated  that   she   was   prepared  to   enter  into   a 
direct  "  exchange  of  ideas  "  >rith  Petrograd,  and  even  to 
entertain "    Grey's    mediation,    this    was    nevertheless 
accompanied  by  the  ominous  and  impossible  reservation 
(quite  apart  from  the  other  conditions)  that  her  military 
action    against    Serbia   should    be    continued.     This    one 
stone  of  offence  was  in  itself  so  immovable  a  rock  that  the 
pathway  to  an  understanding  could  not  but  be  barred. 
If  Austria's   rear  were   covered   by  the   negotiations   in 
Petrograd  or  in  London,  so  that,  free  from  the  necessity 
of   having   regard    to    a    possible    Russian    intervention, 
she  could  direct  the  whole  of  her  forces  against  the  small 
neighbouring  State,  already  weakened  by  two  previous 
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wars,  it  could  confidently  be  expected  that  Serbia  would 
be  promptly  crushed  from  a  political,  military  and  economic 

Eoint  of  view.  After  such  an  event  it  would  presumably 
ave  been  a  vain  endeavour  to  restrain  the  imperial 
State  from  placinc  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  her  detested 
and  troublesome  Slav  neighbour.  The  crushing  and  abase- 
ment of  Serbia  to  the  position  of  an  Austrian  vassal  State 
wr  precisely  what  Russia,  as  a  great  Power  interested 
m  the  Balkans,  desired  to  prevent  with  the  support  of 
her  partners  in  the  Entente  ;  but  this  was  precisely  what 
Austria  would  have  been  able  to  achieve,  unmolested 
and  unhindered,  if  Berchtold's  proposal  of  July  80th  had 
gone  through.  For  while  Sazonof  and  Szapdry  were 
negotiating  in  Petrograd,  or  while  Grey,  Lichnowsky, 
Paul  Cambon  and  Imperiali  were  united  round  the  table 
at  the  Ambassadorial  conference  in  London,  the  eight 
Austrian  Army  Corps  let  loose  against  Serbia  could  have 
conducted  a  war  of  annihilation,  not  only  against  the 
Serbian  army,  but  against  the  whole  hated  country,  as 
would  appear  in  fact  to  have  happened  later,  according 
to  credible  witnesses.  The  last  paragraph  of  Berehtold's 
note  of  July  81st  thus  reveals  so  curious  a  kind  of  com- 
phance,  that  on  this  ground,  if  on  no  other,  is  revealed  the 
weakness  of  Helfferich's  antithesis  that  Austria,  and  with 
her  Germany,  desired  peace,  but  that  Russia  desired  war. 

Nevertheless  the  situation  had  become  brighter  than 
before  as  a  result  of  Austria's  ultimate  readiness  to  enter 
into  negotiations,  which  at  least  created  the  possibility 
of  arriving  at  an  understanding  ;  and  Viviani  in  his  summary 
of  August  1st  (Yellow  Book,  No.  120)  could  rightly  accuse 
Germany  of  having  destroyed  all  the  chances  of  peace 
by  bursting  in  with  her  Ultimata  and  of  having  given 
clear  expression  to  her  desire  for  war. 

(II)  While,  on  the  one  hand,  Helfferich  is  silent  as  to 
the  difficulties  placed  by  the  Viennese  Government  in 
the  \vaf  of  a  peaceful  solution,  quite  apart  from  the  loss 
ot  eight  priceless  days,  he  maintains,  on  the  other,  that 
Russia,  by  bringing  forward  an  impossible  proposal  for 
agreement  and  by  refusing  to  stop  her  mobilisation, 
expressed  and  confirmed  her  desire  for  war.  In  order  to 
d**/K>nstrate  that    Sazonofs   proposal   for  agreement   of 
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July  81st  is  worthless,  that  is  to  say,  an  inappropriate 
basis  for  arriving  at  an  understanding,  Helfferich  prints 
Grey's  and  Sazonofs  proposals  in  adjacent  columns  and 
indicates  their  alleged  material  differences.  I  have  already 
ventured  to  ask  the  question  :  If  Grey's  proposal  was 
so  pre-eminently  a  thing  of  beauty,  why  was  it  neither 
answered  nor  amended  nor  accepted  by  Germany  and 
Austria  ?  I  will  continue  to  repeat  this  question  until 
it  receives  a  satisfactory  answer  from  the  WUhelmstrasse.* 
This  is  one  of  the  many  items  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
accoimt  of  the  Central  Powers. 

But  to  pi  )ceed  :  Are  there  then  really  material  differ- 
ences between  the  English  and  the  Russian  proposals 
of  so  important  a  character  as  Helfferich  would  have  us 
believe  ?  In  no  way.  Grey  is  prepared  to  stop  the  advance 
of  Austrian  troops  in  Serbia,  just  as  Sazonof  is.  Grey  is 
prepared  to  leave  the  Serbian  territory  already  occupied 
in  the  possession  of  the  Austrians  as  a  pledge  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  ;  Sazonof  is  prepared  to  do  the  same, 
even  if  he  does  not  expressly  emphasise  the  point.  '•  Arre- 
ter  la  marche  de  ses  armies  is  the  contrary  of  "  se  retirer." 
Thus  Sazonof  also  is  prepared  to  leave  the  Austrian  troops 
in  occupation  of  what  they  possessed  at  the  moment 
when  negotiations  with  a  view  to  an  understanding  should 
begin.  Grey  is  prepared  to  give  the  Powers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that  Austria  should  receive  from  Serbia 
sufficient  or  even  full  satisfaction.  Sazonof  is  prepared  to 
do  the  same.  The  latter  expressly  emphasises  that  the 
sovereignty  and  the  independence  of  Serbia  are  not  to  be 
injured,  a  reservation  which,  Helfferich  notes,  is  omitted 
in  Grey's  proposal,  but  which  he  for  his  part  regards  as 
already  satisficfl^  by  the  declarations  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  .as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  reservation  was 
self-evident,  as  it  had  been  frequently  repeated  by  Grey 
himself  (see  Blue  Book,  Nos.  Ill,  137, 141,  etc.).   It  is,  how- 

»  I  have  alrcatiy  indicated  in  the  footnote  (page  308)  that  the 
answer  contained  in  Bethmann'a  speech  of  November  9th,  1916, 
is  entirely  insufficient ;  Grey's  proposal  was  never  answered,  much 
leas  accepted,  by  the  Central  Powers. 

»  [The  English  version  of  Helfferich  says  the  reservation  was 
'  rejected.'  -presumably  a  slip  in  translation.] 
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ever,  aiao  expressly  emphasised-^^  point  which  Helfferich 
overiooks-m  the  second  paregrapti  of  No.  102  in  the 
words  :  without  impwnng  Serbian  sovereign  ririits  or 
independence.  So  there  isTiere  also  no  difference  fctween 
urey  and  Sazonof. 

♦Kw.ftftl'i^u  ^>"*.of  difference,  Helfferich  emphasises 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  proposal  demands  the  recognition 
of  the  fact     that  the  conflict  has  assumed  the  character 
w«i«  ^TP*"*^  question  "  (this  is  the  misquotation  of 
Helfferich  s  already  mentioned  ;  it  should  really  be  "  of 
a  question  of  European  interest  "),  whereas  Grey's  proposal 
does  not  contain  this  passage.     This  passage  wm,  howler, 
entirely  self-evident,  for  Grey  as  Wll  m  for  Sazonof! 
SIjc**"!.^!!?  u""  ^^«i  {.have  already  drawn  attention  to 
this  childish  game  of  hjde-and-seek,  according  to  which, 
wlule,  It  »s  true,  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  Russia 
and  the  other  Great  Powers  on  the  Austro-Serbo-Russian 
conflict,  the  right  of  the  Russian  Government  to  make  their 
voice  heard  was  nevertheless  disputed.     Is  this  childishness 
still  to  be  continued  after  the  pubUcation  of  Bethmann's 
despatch  to  Tschirschky  of  July  80th?    Even  from  the 
earliest  stages  in  the   European  negotiations  this  trick 
of  locahsation  was  grotesque  and  indefensible.    From  the 
first  ..  ;ment  the  conflict  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
Enjyr.  u^i    question,    a   point   on   which   Germany   ^d 
Austria  themselves,  as  I  have  shown,  were  never  in  doubt. 
•♦I  ^u"^""  i**^  *.  European  conflict  had  become  actual 
^li  the  declaration  of  the  Russian  Government  of  July 
25th,  with  the  Austrian  declaration  of  war  against  Serbia 
with  the  Russian  partial  mobilisation  of  July  29th   and 
with  all  the  other  correlated  incidents.     If  the  question 
was  not  a  European  one,  why  did  all  the  European  Govern- 
ments negotiate  about  it  feverishly  by  day  aAd  by  night  ? 
Why  did  Germany  seek  freedom  of  action  in  a  continental 
war  by  the  proposal  for  neutraUty  which  she  addressed  to 
England  ?   Wliy  d.^  Austria  and  Russia  order  a  general 
mobihsation,  anu  Germany  proclaim  the  "state  of  war" 
on  July  81st,  the  same  day  on  which  Sazonof  sent  his 
second  formula  to  all  the  European  Governments  ?    What 
in  view  of  these  facts,  is  the  meaning  of  Herr  Helfferich's 
observation  :    "  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  not  asked  for  such 
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Sl'*il^«!?*^^*"*  (namely,  that  the  conflict  had  assumed 
the  character  of  a  question  of  European  interest),  and  «^ 
Austro-Hunganan  Government  ha5^  always  declined  to 
allow  her  conflict  with  Serbia  to  be  recardetf  as  a  Eur^an 
}^^^.A'  ♦i^*^'^^«  *°  Helffericfi:  the  formula  ?hus 
embodied  m  the  Russian  proposal  to  secure  the  recognition 
ZitM^'w  '*,P^««"*s  *«  essential  difference  as  contrasted 
r^M  t!  ^^i'**  proposal.  In  reality,  the  utmost  that 
whJi.^w"''****  *8*'"**  'i  [»  **^*  •*  ^^  superfluous.  f"r 
Infl.^V^^T  ^<^P»^d  by  Austria  or  notfthe  Serbian 

^^ur^J^'ll'^^^'i!^?^^'  "°^  "^""^^y  «"*o  »  question 

of  European  interest,  but  even  into  a  vital  European 
Question.  Here.  also,  there  is  therefore  no  substaStial 
difference  between  Grey  and  Sazonof.  "utmu 

Lastly,  Herr  Helfferich  draws  attention  to  the  observa- 
tion m  Greys  proposal  that  the  territory  occupied  would 
of  couree,  be  evacuated  when  Austria  was  satisfied.    That 
&jzonof  was  in  agreement  with  Grey  on  this  point  is  also 
self-evident ;  for  it  niay  be  presumed  that  Sazoiiof  was  even 
less  inclined  than  Grey  to  leave  Austria  permanently  in 
possession  of  Serbian  territory.    Herr  Helfferich  might  also 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  thiat  Sazonofs  concluding 
words  :      La  Russie  s  engage  k  conservcr  son  attitude  ex- 
pectante,    do  not  appear  in  Greys  proposal.     He  appears, 
m  fact,  to  consider  that  even  this  addition  to  the  rfiTsian 
proposal  detracts  from  its  value,  since  he  places  opposite 
hazonofs  final  words  as  a  luminous  example  a  blank  space 
in  the  column  devoted  to  Grey.     In  reality,  if  this  met^ 
of  juxtaposition  m  columnar  form  has  any  meaning,  the 
th^frf' ^  proposal  must  be  regarded  as  going  much  further 
than  the  English,  since  the  Russian  proposal,  although 
this  is  a  point  which  Herr  Helfferich  d^es  not  appelr 

A"ii°-''^''',rPT'*'"**  ^*  ^^^^  *  bi-lateral  agreement  (an 
Austrian  obligation  against  a  Russian),  whereas  the  English 
as  It  IS  printed  by  Helfferich,  contaiiis  purely  a  one-Sded 
obhption  on  Austria,  without  any  Russian  equivalent 

The  contrast  thus  instituted  by  Helfferich  leads  to  a 
HiSlTl?  .^'^n^ftncally  opDosed  to  that  which  Herr 
Helfferich  himself  draws  :  tlie  Russian  proposal  in  aU 
essential  matters  confers  on  Austria  the  same  rights  whSe 
imposmg  at  the  same  time  the  same  Hmitations  as  the 
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English  proposal,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  concedes  a 
Russian  equivalent  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Grev- 
Helflerich  proposal.  I  intentionally  make  use  of  the 
phrase  "  Grey-Helfferich."  Grey  himself  would  never  have 
committed,  nor  did  he  commit,  the  folly  of  putting  forward 
a  formula  of  agreement  imposing  duties  exclusively  on 
Austria.  Unlike  Sazonof,  he  never  summarised  the  whole 
of  his  ideas  in  a  short  formula ;  instead  of  this,  he  fully 
reproduces  his  thoughts  in  various  notes  (Nos.  88,  98, 
108,  etc.),  but  in  varying  words.  It  is  with  the  object  of 
showinff  that  Sazonofs  proposal  is  inferior  to  (ircy  s  that 
Herr  Helfferich  seizes  at  random  a  few  sentences  from  the 
various  notes  in  which  Grey  expressed  his  views  at  more 
length,  and  these  he  reproduces  as  a  precise  formula. 
In  the  process,  however,  he  has  the  ill-luck — or  is  it  in- 
tention ? — ^to  point  out  that  Grey  has  omitted  stipulations 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  appear  elsewhere  m  Grey's 
notes,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Russian  equivalent, 
which  had,  of  course,  been  fully  present  to  Grey's  mind, 
quite  escaped  his  memory.  Grey's  proposal,  also,  was 
based  on  the  presupposition,  expressly  emphasised  by 
Sazonof  in  reducing  his  proposal  to  a  compact  formula, 
that  as  a  return  for  the  stoppage  of  the  advance  of  the 
Austrian  troops  Russia  should  during  the  period  of  the 
negotiations  maintain  a  waiting  attitude. 

Herr  Helfferich  has,  indeed,  no  luck ;  not  only  has  he 
chosen  a  method  of  comparison  which  is  in  itself  entirely 
untrustworthy,  but  he  has  in  pursuing  this  method  in- 
voluntarily arrived  at  a  result  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  Sazsonofs  formula,  in  the 
form  in  which  he  contrasts  it  with  Grey's,  is  much  more 
far-reaching  and  better  than  Grey's,  and  had  Sazonof 
accepted  the  latter,  he  would  not  have  gone  so  far  as  he 
did  m  putting  forward  liis  own. 

Thus  Herr  Helfferich's  attempted  demonstration  (pages 
15-17)  that  Austria  was  inclined  to  compHance  on  July  81st, 
but  that  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  intransigent  and 
resolved  on  war,  not  only  collapses,  but  is  completely 
refuted.  Precisely  the  contrary  is  the  case  ;  even  if  Berlin 
had  not  by  her  Ultimata  destroyed  all  further  possibility 
of  negotiation,  and  made  war  inevitable,  it  would,  indeed, 
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have  been  possible  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  between 
k!J!!"!j^  Petrograd  on  the  basis  of  tKc  declarations  on 
both  sides,  but  such  an  issue  would  have  been  hiirhlv 
improbable  on  account  of  the  many  reservations  made  bv 
Vienna,  which,  when  all  is  said,  could  not  have  been  made 
without  the  concurrence  of  Berlin. 

Sazonof's   Third   Fokmula  of  Aoheement  (July  81»/) 

How  far,  how  improbably  far,  M.  Sazonof  really  went 
to  meet  the  presumptuous  demands  of  the  Viennese 
Cabmrt  never  emerges  in  Helfferich's  deceptive  account. 
«err  Helffench  is  not  above  the  trick  of  basinir  his  dis- 
cussions and  his  contrasts  exclusively  on  Sazonof  s  second 
fn7i*  V-  •-'"'y  "*"*  <9™"8*  ^^^'  No.  67).  whereas. 
io«T^V^'^^*1'*  ""S^^  °^  ^"»"«*  1"*  (Yellow  Book.  No! 
120)  is  founded  on  Sazonof  s  more  recent  and  far-reachinff 
proposan  which  I  have  called  Sazonof  s  third  formula, 
ims  point  is  of  immense  importance  in  arriving  at  a 
judgment  on  the  whole  question  of  responsibility,  and 
A  *  i*J"®xu"",*^  '"  appraising  the  method  of  procedure 
admjted  by  the  defenders  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

Herr  Dr.  Helfferich  accuses  Viviani.  the  French  Prime 
Minister,  of  falsification  committed  in  his  note  of  August  1st 
summarising  the  situation.     In  maintaining  that  Russia 
had   consented  to   the    English   proposal,   including  the 
stoppage  of  military  preparations,  Viviani  makes  use  of 
tne  words  :      The  Russian  Government  is  ready  to  enter 
mto  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  British  proposal." 
f^f.  Helffench  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  untruthfulness 
ot  Viviani  s  assertions  by  contrasting  the  valuable  Endish 
proposa     with    the    alleged    worthlL    Russian    coJJnter 
proposal.    This  contrast  leads,  as  I  have  just  shown,  to 
a  result  contrary  to  that  intended  by  Herr  Helfferich. 
It  IS,  however,  necessary  to  observe— and  this  is  the  new 
point    ot    importance— that    Sazonofs    concessions    were 
not  even  restricted  to  the  formula  of  July  81st  (Orance 
Book,  No.  67)   but  that  the  Russian  Minister  had  me^ 
wlule  gone  still   further  before  the  evening  of  July  81st 
and  had  instructed  his  Ambassador  in  London  to  i,nvey 
to  urey  the  communication  contained  in  No.  188  of  the 
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English  Blue  Book.  It  is  to  this  communication  that 
an  allusion  is  foimd  in  Sazonof  s  despatch  to  his  Ambas- 
sador in  London  dated  the  evening  of  July  81st  (the  last 
entry  of  this  date,  Orange  Book,  No.  69).  And,  as  can  be 
proved  beyond  dispute,  it  is  this  message  of  peace  which 
IS  the  basis  of  Viviani's  circular  note  of  August  1st.  Herr 
Helfferich,  however,  suppresses  this  further  instance  of 
Russia's  spirit  of  compliance,  which  may  be  called  Sazonof  s 
third  formula.  He  is  silent  with  regard  to  an  action  taken 
by  Russia  in  the  interests  of  peace  in  order  that  his  inference 
of  Russia's  desire  for  war  may  be  maintained  unshaken. 

I  have  already  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  what  this 
further  peace-action  on  the  part  of  Russia  consisted. 
'The  decisive  point,  which  I  must  here  again  emphasise, 
Ues  in  the  fact  that  Sazonof  no  longer,  as  in  his  second 
formula,  demanded  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory 
on  Austria  to  put  a  stop  to  her  further  advance  in  Serbia, 
but  merely  declared  it  to  be  "  very  important "  that 
Austria  should  put  a  stop  provisionally  to  her  mihtanr  action 
on  Serbian  territory  during  the  negotiations  in  London. 
We  know  that  Sazonof  sincerely  welcomed  Grey's  media- 
tion and  was  thankful  for  what  he  had  done  to  enable  a 
new  ray  of  hope  to  break  through  that  an  imderstanding 
would  yet  be  reached  (Orange  Book,  No.  69).  In  these 
circumstances  Sazonof  was  anxious  that  the  negotiations 
between  Austria  and  Russia  should  take  place  in  London 
"  with  the  participation  of  the  Great  Powers  "  (Orange 
Book,  No.  69;  Red  Book,  No.  66;  Blue  Book,  No.  188; 
Yellow  Book,  No.  120).  All  these  documents  are  in 
agreement  in  treating,  not  of  Sazonof  s  second  formula, 
but  of  the  third,  which,  on  the  morning  of  August 
1st,  de  Etter,  the  counsellor  of  the  Russian  Embassy, 
communicated  to  Grey  in  a  precise  formula,  which  was 
based  on  a  telegram  despatched  from  Petrograd  on  the 
previous  evening.  If  this  formula  is  compared  with  the 
third  paragraph  of  Viviani's  note  of  August  1st,  it  will 
be  fovmd  that  Viviani  builds  his  remarks  exclusively 
on  this  Ipst  Russian  proposal,  which  is  in  fact  quoted 
almost  verbally.  This  proposal  went  much  further  to 
meet  the  Austrian  Government  than  Grey's  formula 
(Blue  Book,  Nos.  88  and  108),  for  Grey  required  from 
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Austria  a  formal  promise  n-^t  to  advance  further.     Sazonof 
however     was    content    with   the    very   modest    formula 
i/k.  ^provisional      stoppage  of  Austrian  operations 
would  be  '^  very  important/' 

.  ™?  further  concession  on  the  part  of  Sazonof  was 
intentional,  and  carefully  considered ;  the  expression  "  verv 
important,  of  which  Viviani  also  makes  use  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  No.  120  ("  tr^  important"),  was  most 
caretullv  chosen  to  leave  open  to  Austria  the  possibilitv 
of  further  negotiation,  without  directly  compelUnir  her 
to  stop  her  military  operations.  Herr  HelffericC however, 
e  ther  IS  entirely  ignorant,  or  desires  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  whole  of  this  incident ;  for  him  Sazonofs  third  and 
most  extreme  formula  has  no  existence;  he  polemises 
agam,  it  is  true,  with  unavailing  weapons,  against  the 
second  formula  and  thus  fights,  not  against  StTzonof  and 
Viviani,  but.  like  Don  Quixote,  against  windmills.  But 
where  is  "history  treated  with  a  hghter  heart"— in 
Berhn  or  in  Paris  ?  -^i-         m 

Sazonof's  Fourth  Formula  of  Agreement  (August  1st). 
We  may  even  go  further  and  speak  of  a  fourth  proposal 
for  agreement  put  forward  by  Sazonof.  This  he  subniitted 
to  the  Enghsh  and  French  Ambassadors  in  PetiX)i?rad 
before  the  receipt  of  the  German  declaration  of  war 
As  we  know,  his  first  formula  was  flatly  declined  by  Herr 
vonJagow,  and  his  second  and  third  were  never  answered 
by  Germany  and  Austria.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  Russian  Mimster  from  giving  to  the  Amb^sadors 
of  the  two  Entente  Powers  as  late  as  the  morning  of 
August  1st,  that  IS  to  say,  while  the  time-hmit  of  the 
Ultimatum  was  still  running,  the  assurances  : 

(a)  That  Russia  would  in  no  case  begin  hostihties 
tarst,  and  that  so  long  as  German  troops  did  not  cross 
/j?*JJ?u*^/  he  would  be  bound  to  his  former  proposals : 
(6)  That  while  a  last  attempt  was  being  made  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding,  Russia  was  ready  to  keen 
her  troops  naobihsed  on  her  side  of  the  frontier,  and 
that  war  nught  even  then  be  avoided  if  France  and 
lacrmany  did  the  same. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  ebewhere  that  Grey,  in  the 
desperation  of  the  last  hour,  also  sought  to  clutch  this 
straw,  unfortunately  in  vain.  This  fourth  and  final 
proposal  made  by  Sazonof  is,  of  course,  hke  the  third, 
suppressed  by  Herr  Helfferich,  for  all  these  desperate 
efforts  of  the  Russian  Minister  to  extinguish  the  fire  fitted 
in  badly  with  the  picture  of  the  "incendiary"  which 
Herr  Helfferich  had  imdcrtaken  to  draw. 

Russia's  Obligation  to  put  a  stop  to  heb  Miutary 
Preparations. 

Herr   Helfferich   objects   to    Grey's   proposal   as   well 
as  to  Sazonof  s  second  proposal  that  in  neither  of  these 
proposals  was  there  any  mention  of  an  obligation  imposed 
on  Russia  to  put  a  stop  to  her  military  preparations.    Grey, 
he  tells  us,  had  merely  (Blue  Book,  No.  108)  expressed 
the  earnest  hope  that  on  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal 
military  preparations  would   be  suspended  on  all  sides. 
An  earnest  hope  is,  however,  not  the  same  as  an  obligation. 
To  this  the  following  answer  may  be  made  : 
On  the  day  on  whi«3i  Grey  communicated  to  Buchanan 
(Blue  Book,  No.  108,  July  80th)  his  proposal  for  agreement 
(Blue  Book,  No.  88),  Russia  had  already  independently 
undertaken  in  Sazonof 's  first  formula  of  agreement  (Orange 
Book,  No.  60)  a  formal  and  binding  pledge  to  stop  her 
miUtary  preparations  ^'engage  k  cesser  ses  pr^paratifs  mili- 
taires).    When  Grey  communicated  to  Petrograd  (No.  108) 
his  formula  of  agreement  of  July  29th  (No.  88),  he  already 
had   knowledge  of  Sazonofs  formula,   which  Buchanan 
had  communicated  to  him  verbatim  at  an  earlier  hour 
of  the  day    (Blue   Book,  No.   97,  received    July  80th). 
Grey  s  Note  (No.  103)  contains,  in  fact,  the  first  attempt 
to  arrive  at  an  amalgamation  of  the  English  and  the 
Russian  proposals,  such  as  was  later  realised  in  Sazonofs 
second  formula.     When,  therefore,  Grey  sent  to  Petro- 
grad  the  Note  (No.  108),  on  which  Herr  Helfferich  ex- 
clusively relies,  he  knew  that   Russia  was  prepared  to 
pledge  herself  to  stop  her  military  preparations  if  Austria 
would  remove  from  her  Ultimatum  those   points  only 
which    violated    Serbian    sovereignty.    The   stoppage   of 
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further  military  preparations  on  the  part  of  Russia  was 
promised  in  a  binding  manner ;  it  was  also  a  self-evident 
condition,  since  the  aim  of  all  these  formulae  was  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding,  and  an  understanding  was  incompatible 
with  a  simultaneous  advance  of  military  preparations. 
The  position  with  regard  to  mobilisation,  to  which  I 

Sropose  to  return  later  in  a  separate  chapter,  was  on 
uly  80th  that  Austria  had  mobilised  eight  army  corps 
against  Serbia  and  two  against  Russia,  whereas  Russia 
had  mobiUsed  the  four  southern  army  districts  against 
Austria.    The  military  preparations  on  both  sides  were 
to  remain  at  this  stage,  in  the  event  of  an  agreement 
being  reached  on  the  basis  of  one  of  the  formulae  proposed. 
Should  these  efforts  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  fail,  further 
progress  from  partial  to  general  mobilisation  was  to  be 
expected,  and  this  would  be  accompanied  by  a  mobiUsa- 
tion  of  Germany  as  well  (so  far  as  the  latter  had  not  already 
secretly  taken  place).     That  the  most  portentous  conse- 
quences depended  on  the  acceptance  or  the  refusal  of 
Sazonofs  first  formula  is  clear  beyond   all  doubt  from 
Buchanan's  note  of  July  80th  (No.   97).    Sazonof  had 
spoken  to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Entente  Powers  of  the 
open  preparations  directed  against  Russia  which  Germany 
had  made  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  he  had  dictated  his 
formula  to  Count  Pourtal^  at  his  request  "  as  a  last 
hope  "  for  the  avoidance  of  war.    This  is  reported  to 
Grey  by  Buchanan,  who  adds  in   referring  to   popular 
sentiment    in    Russia    and    to    strategic    considerations  : 
"Preparations  for  general  mobilisation  will  be  proceeded 
with  if  this  proposal  is  rejected  by  Austria  and  inevitable 
results  will  be  a  European  war."     These  ominous  con- 
sequences, which  were,  indeed,  decisive  for  the  destiny 
of  Europe,  did  not,  as  we  know,  deter  Herr  von  Jagow 
from  declining  Sazonofs  proposal  for  peace  with  a  frigid 
laueh  and  without  any  reason  assigned,  although  it  went 
to  the  uttermost  to  meet  all  the  wishes  of  his  opponents — 
a  criminal  action  for  which  there  can  be  no  sufficient  ex- 
piation in  ♦his  world  or  the  next.    And  now  Herr  Helfferich 
coiv»-      .a  tells  us  that  the  Anglo-Russian  proposals  for 
agicement  did  not  impose  any  obligation  to  suspend  mili- 
tary preparations.  This  obligation  is  clearly  stated  in  black 
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Md  white  in  Sazonofs  formula  of  July  80th.  Herr 
Helfferich,  however,  suppresses  this  formula  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  statement  of  this  obligation. 

AJ*  accordingly  a  matter  of  complete  indifference 
whether  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  or  did  not  emphasise  in 
his  note  m  more  or  less  definite  words  the  suspension 
on  all  sides  of  military  preparations.  Such  a  suspension 
was  the  immediate  and  self-evident  aim  of  all  negotiations, 
and  it  had  been  formally  promised  by  Russia.  Moreover 
in  nearly  all  Grey's  notes  this  self-evident  condition  was 
repeated.  In  Note  108,  indeed,  it  occurs  twice ;  it  appears 
in  the  first  paragraph,  which  Helfferich  quotes,  and  in 
the  third  paragraph  as  well.  Reference  should  also  be 
made  to  Note  86 :  "  To  request  that  all  active  military 
operations  should  be  suspended  pending  results  of  con- 
ference.'  Here  we  have,  not  merely  a  hope,  but  an 
express  request.  Note  111,  paragraph  1  may  also  be 
quoted :  All  Powers  would,  of  course,  suspend  further 
military  operations  or  preparations."  The  suspension  of 
further  military  operations  or  preparations  is  here  referred 
to  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  indeed  it  was.  Another 
ejMmple  is  found  in  Note  185  from  Grey  to  Buchanan  : 

That  the  British  Government  would  urge  upon  Russian 
Government  to  stop  the  mobilisation  of  troops  directed 
against  Austria."  These  few  examples  may  suffice.  They 
are,  as  has  been  said,  quite  insignificant  in  view  of  the 
formal  obhgation  undertaken  by  Russia  on  July  80th 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  general  mobilisation. 

As  against  these  proved  facts,  Herr  Helfferich  is  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  refer  to  a  sentence 
spoken  by  Sazonof,  cleariy  late  in  the  evening  of  July  81st 
in  a  discussion  with  the  English  and  French  Ambassadors! 
1  have  discussed  elsewhere  this  conversation,  in  the  course 
ot  which  Sazonof  spoke  of  Ihe  correspondence  between 
the  ^mperors  which  still  allowed  some  hope  to  be  enter- 
tamed  and  also  communicated  to  them  his  second  (amal- 
gamated) formula  ;  here  I  need  only  consider  the  sentence 
which,  in  Helffenchs  view,  is  supposed  to  prove  that 
Kussias  intention  to  suspend  mobilisation  was  untrust- 
worthy.   Sazonofs  words  run  as' follows  : 
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"  His  Imperial  Majesty  undertook  that  not  a 
single  man  should  be  moved  across  the  frontier ; 
it  was,  however,  of  course  impossible,  for  rrasons 
explained,  to  stop  a  mobilisation  which  was  already 
in  progress  "  (Blue  Book,  No.  120). 

These  words  relate  to  the  Tsar's  telegram  of  July  81st 
(White  Book,  page  411)  in  which  the  Tsar  disclaims  any 
desire  for  war,  and  gives  his  solemn  word  that,  so  long 
as  negotiations  continue  with  Austria,  Russian  troops 
will  imdertake  no  provocative  action.  The  words  added 
by  Sazonof,  that  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  stop  a  mobilisa- 
tion already  in  progress,  are  no  more  than  an  accentuation 
of  an  impossibility  on  military  and  technical  grounds, 
which  is  emphasised  not  only  by  the  Tsar  in  his  telegram, 
but  also  by  the  Emperor  William  in  his  despatch  to  King 
George  of  August  1st.  It  is,'  however,  to  be  observed 
that  when  Sazonof  gave  a  formal  assurance  of  the  sus- 
t,>ension  of  his  military  preparations  in  his  first  formula, 
on  July  80th,  the  partial  mobilisation  had  not  yet  been 
extended  to  a  general  mobilisation.  At  that  time,  on 
July  80th,  the  c^uestion  at  issue  was  that  of  stopping  at 
the  stage  of  partial  mobilisation.  In  the  interval  of  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  which  had  elapsed — fruitlessly, 
owing  to  the  fault  of  Germany — ^between  Sazonof  s  firet  and 
second  formulae,  the  Russian  partial  mobilisation  had  been 
extended  to  a  general  mobilisation  ;  and  now,  as  the  army 
chiefs  of  both  the  military  monarchies  emphasise  in 
agreement,  it  was  a  "  technical  impossibility  to  bring 
to  a  stop  a  general  mobilisation  already  in  progress.  '*  A 
counter-order  cannot  be  given " — ^these  are  the  words 
which  appear  in  the  Emperor  William's  telegram,  and 
they  must  also  have  been  applicable  to  Russia.  As  we 
pacifists  pointed  out  long  ago  in  warning,  this  is  precisely 
what  constitutes  the  appallin^  fatality  of  armed  anarchy. 
WTien  once  the  button  has  been  pressed  in  the  gigantic 
military  machinery,  there  is  scarcely  any  more  a  possi- 
bility of  a  pause  ;  ea-h  side  fears  to  be  outstripped  by  the 
other,  even  if  it  be  by  but  a  matter  of  hours,  and  in  the  end 
the  most  appalling  carnage  breaks  out  for  the  most  trivial 
of  causes,  since  military  considerations  upset  all  reasonable 
reflection,  all  calm  balancing  of  means  and  ends. 
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From  what  has  been  said  above  it  follows  that  Sazonof 
'o,  P^*?**  ^chmcal  grounds,  could  no  longer  give  on  July 
81st,  after  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  general  mobilisa- 

tT'  *i!!iP^!^^  '^^*'^  ^«  ^^  stiU  been  able  to  give  on 
July  80th  (the  stoppage  of  further  military  preparations, 
that  is  to  say.  the  non-extension  of  the  partial  to  the 
general    mobihsation).    This,    however,    depended,    not 
wfi^^w"  techmcal  grounds,  but  on  other  grounds  as 
well.     We  shall  speak  elsewhere  with  regard  to  the  exact 
point  of  time  at  which  the  Austrian  general  mobilisation 
took  place.    It  is,  however,  an  incontestable  fact  that  this 
genera^  mobihsation  took  place  on  July  81st  as  well,  as  did 
also  the  proclamation  of  the  "  state  of  war  "  in  Germany. 
Ita  view  of  these  facts,  how  could  Russia  have  brouirht 
her  general  mobihsation  to  a  stop  on  the  evening  of 
July  81st,  even  if  this  had   been  technically  possible  ? 
bazonof  did  not  demand  from  Austria  a  stoppage  of  her 
general  mobihsation  proclaimed  on  the  same  day.    Gener- 
ally speakmg,  Austria  and  Russia  were  in  no  way  so 
nervous  of  their  opposing  mobiUsafons  as  Germany  pre- 
tended to  be  ;  they  had  been  accustomed  in  all  precedinff 
Balkan  conflicts,  m   1908-09,  and  in   1912-18,  to  stand 
opposed  to  each  other  in  arms.     Since  July  29th,  that 
IS  to  say  for  two  days,  they  had  on  this  occasion  also 
stood  op^sed   to  each  other  under  arms   along  their 
common    frontier.    Indeed,    they   succeeded,    aptwrently 
without  feehng  any  particular  disquietude,   in  Teepinc 
their  weapons  directed  against  each  other  for  another  six 
or  seven  days  from  July  81st  to  August  6th,  without  war 
being  declared  and  without  their  firearms  discharging 

*.ven  after  the  general  mobilisations  on  both  sides  had 
taken  place,  they  continued  to  negotiate  with  each  other 
qmte  cheerfully  and  without  concern,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out  m  my  book,  and  on  July  81st  Count  Berchtold, 
without  betraying  any  emotion,  communicates  this  fact 
to  his  representatives  abroad  in  the  following  words  : 

"As  mobihsation  has  been  ordered  by  the  Russian 
Government  on  our  frontier,  we  find  ourselves  obliced 
to  take  military  measures  in  Galicia  ....  Pourparlers 
between    the    Cabinets    at    Vienna    and    Petrograd 
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appropriate  to  the  situation  are  meanwhile  beinff 
continued,  and  from  these  it  is  hoped  that  thinos 
will  quieten  down  all  round  (Red  Book,  No.  58)." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  discussions  on  the  question  took 
place  on  July  81st  and  August  1st  between  Szapary  and 
Sazonof   in    Petrograd,    and   the    Austrian    Ambassador 
remained  in  Petrograd  until  August  6th  (Red  Book,  No. 
55  to  No.  59).    For  Austria  there  was  nothing  disquietinir. 
far  less  a  ground  for  war,  in  Sazonofs  observation  of 
July  80th  (Blue  Book,  No.  120)  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  puttmg  a  stop  to  mobilisation  and  the  limitation  in 
the  statement  of  the  obligation  he  undertook,  contained 
m  the  second  formula  to  the  effect  'hat  he  would  maintain 
a      waiting  attitude."    As  on  the  occasion   of  former 
conflicts,   Austria   assumed   with   regard   to   Russia  the 
familiar  and  reasonable  point  of  view  :  If  the  one  mobiUses, 
so  will  the  otiier ;  mobilisation  is  a  measure  of  security 
but  in  no  way  a  ground  for  war  ;  as  we  arrived  at  an  under- 
stending  in  the  past  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  precisely  because 
of,  mobilisation  on  both  sides,  so  the  same  thing  will  and 
can  take  place  on  this  occasion  also.    This  point  of  view 
as  is  well  known  (see  my  book,  page  200),  was  expressed 
by  the  diplomat',; s  of  all  the  Powers,  including  the  Aus- 
tnan   diplomatis...   themselves,    by  their   demeanour  as 
well    as    by   their    unambiguous    statements.    Germanv 
was  the  only  exception.    For  Germany  mobilisation  wm 
professedly  tantamount  to  war,  although  neveri;heless  the 
German  Government  was  so  illogical  as  not  to  give  ex- 
pression to  this  point  of  view  in  the  most  decisive  docu- 
ment, m  the  Ultimatum  to  Russia  ;  instead,  they  merely 

J?^^**''^*^  to  meet  mobilisation  by  counter-mobilisation 
(White  Book,  Exhibit  24). 

In  undertaking  to  "  maintain  a  waiting  attitude  "  (Orange 
Book,  No.  67),  Russia  undertook  all  that  she  could  at 
that  moment  still  fulfil  on  military  and  technical  grounds  • 
she  also  undertook  more  than  Austria  demanded  or  could 
demand,  since  Austria  herself  had  meanwhile  proceeded 
to  a  genera  mobilisation.  And  thus  there  falls  to  the 
ground  the  last  argument  inferred  from  the  Grey-Sazonof 
proposals   for  agreement,   which   is   cited   by  Helfferich 
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against  Russia's  desire  for  peace  and  in  support  of  Russia's 
intentions  for  war.  The  sentence  with  which  Helfferich 
concludes  the  section  entitled  "  The  Incendiary "  is 
correct,  if  the  sliriit  alteration  is  made  of  substituting 
"  Germany "  for  ^'  Russia."  It  then  reads  (page  17) : 
"the  leading  circles  of  Germany  have  wanted  war,  and 
have  striven  for  it  with  enforced  brutality  as  soon  as  the 
outlook  of  a  pacific  solution  had  appeared." 

What  did  Sazonof  do  to  Maintain  Peace  ? 

If  we  look  back  on  the  previous  discussion,  the  "  incen- 
diary "  resolution  of  Russia,  which  is  assigned  by  Helfferich 
to  July  29th,  appears  as  an  enormous  invention  which 
a  man  of  intelhgence  (and  Dr.  Helfferich  answers  this 
description)  can  ask  his  readers  to  accept  only  if  he  is 
inspired  by  the  deepest  contempt  for  their  intelligence 
or  their  bona  fides. 

Consider  all  that  Sazonof  did  to  preserve  peace,  both 
before  and  after  July  29th  up  till  the  afternoon  of  August 
1st,  when  war  was  declared.  He  followed  every  path 
that  could  lead  to  a  peaceful  understanding,  admittedly 
without  attaining  success,  but  without  being  chargeable 
with  the  responsibility  for  failure  : 

He  proposed  four  different  formulae  of  agreement,  one 
on  July  aoth,  two  on  July  81st,  and  finally  one  on  August 
1st. 

From  the  first  moment  he  welcomed  the  conference 
of  the  four  Powers  in  London,  and  declared  that  he  would 
stand  aside  and  accept  its  decisions. 

He  at  once  began  direct  discussions  with  Vienna,  and 
when  these  were  abruptly  declined  by  Berchtold,  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  their  resumption.  In  the  end, 
when  they  were  again  resumed,  after  much  trouble  and 
the  loss  of  precious  time,  he  forthwith  began  negotiations 
with  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Petrocrad,  and  sought 
to  prepare  a  more  favourable  terrain  for  these  negotiations 
by  the  proposal  to  transfer  them  to  London. 

On  July  29th,  on  the  day  on  which,  according  to  Hel- 
fferich's  fabrication,  he  definitely  resolved  on  his  act  of 
"  incendiarism,"  he  moved  his  monarch  to  cut  or  rather 
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to  untie,  the  Gordian  knot  in  the  best,  the  simplest  and 
the  Justest  way  for  all  concerned,  by  the  proposal  to  submit 
the  whole  question  for  decision  to  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
a  proposal  which  the  Berlin  Fcreian  Office  suppressed 
in  their  first  White  Book.  Only  after  it  was  published 
by  Russia  was  it  inserted  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
White  Book,  which  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1915,  and 
even  then  it  was  concealed  under  a  new  system  of  num- 
bering among  the  correspondence  between  the  monarchs. 

He  declared  his  readiness  to  stop  at  the  partial  mobilisa- 
tion of  July  29th  and  to  desist  from  any  further  extension 
in  return  for  the  mere  promise  of  Austria  to  eliminate 
from  her  Note  certain  points  which  violated  Serbian 
sovereignty  (July  80th). 

He  was  not  deterred  by  Jagow's  abrupt  refusal,  as 
abrupt  as  Berchtold's  refusal  of  all  further  discussion 
two  days  previously,  from  combining  new  formulae  of 
agreement  with  Grey  and  Viviani,  and  from  reducing  to 
a  mere  shadow  the  differences  between  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  standpoints  by  proposals  of  his  own  which  went 
constantly  further  to  meet  the  Austrian  point  of  view 
(July  81st). 

On  the  very  day  on  which  war  was  declared,  he  expressed 
his  readiness  to  remain  under  arms,  and  to  continue 
further  negotiations  Avith  a  view  to  an  understanding. 
For  six  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-German 
war  he  maintained  this  standpoint  towards  Austria ; 
he  neither  declared  war,  nor  recalled  his  Ambassador, 
nor  permitted  Russian  troops  to  cross  the  GaUcian  frontier 
-^Jpoint  which  has  by  no  means  been  sufficiently  empha- 
sised, and  which  is  of  consummate  importance  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  responsibility. 

All  this  was  done  by  Helfferich's  incendiary,  a  man 
who  wished  for  war  under  all  circumstances  I  He  did 
it  all,  I  suppose,  as  a  jest,  as  mere  make-believe,  to  prove 
an  alibi.  I  have  no  explanation,  and  I  need  give  no 
explanation  of  this  incomprehensible  discoitl  between 
the  charge  against  Sazonof  and  his  real  actions.  Herr 
Helfferich,  however,  is  imder  an  obligation  to  explain 
this.  How  does  he  explain  Sazonof s  action,  if  Sazonofs 
intention  was  so  criminal  as  he  represents  it  ? 
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Sazonof's  Cokvexsation   with   Buchanan  on  the 
MoKNiNO  OF  July  23th  (Blue  Book,  No.  17). 

It  is  further  necessary  that  I   hould  here  consider  «  point 
wtach  18  m  the  highest  deme  incriminating  for  Helfferich. 
although  not  for  Sazonof.    The  question  relates  to  one 
of  the  clumsiest  falsifications  of  which  the  German  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  guilty.     The  accusation  which  he  has 
bujlt  rests  on  the  foundation  :  "  According  to  her  own 
statements,  Russia  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  crisis 
resolved  to  face  all  the  risks  of  war  if  she  could  count 
upon  the  support  of  France  "  (page  46).    This  assertion 
u  supported  by  No.  17  of  the  Blue  Book,  which  contains 
a  report  from  Buchanan  on  a  conversation  which  took 
place  with  Sazonof  on  July  25th  before  the  expiration 
of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
quote  in  this  place  the  full  text  of  Buchanan's  lengthy 
lote,  which  amongst  other  things  contains,  even  at  that 
early  date,  Sazonof  s  positive  consent  to  the  Conference 
of  the  four  Powers  on  the  understanding  that  Russia 
would  stand  aside,  but  anyone  who  desires  to  form  for 
himself  an  independent  judgment  on  the  question  of  guilt 
and  on  the  credibility  of  the  most  distinguished  defender 
of  Germany  should  peruse  this  note  (No.  17)  and  then  say 
whether  the  criminal  intention  to  make  war,  which  Helfferich 
professes  to  find  therein,  is  really  contained  in  the  document 
or  whether  it  does  not  rather  express  the  warmest  and  the 
most  intense  desire  for  peace. 

It  is  true  that  the  sentence  which  is  torn  by  Helfferich 
from  its  context  (one  line  out  of  no  fewer  tha'  \fty-six) 
is,  in  fact,  contained  in  Buchanan's  report.  at  what 
else  does  the  report  contain  ?  What  is  the  f-  .damental 
idea  expressed  by  the  Russian  Minister?  It  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  Helfferich  endeavours  to  ascribe  to 
him  by  thus  dishonestly  tearing  a  single  line  from  the 
despatch.  Buchanan  and  Sazonof  speak  in  the  first  place 
of  the  endeavours  of  the  Entente  Powers  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  the  time-limit  specified  in  the  Austrian 
Ultimatum — endeavours  which  unfortunately  proved  in 
yam  and  which  had  then  no  longer  any  prospect  of  success, 
since  the  time-limit  expired  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
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Sazonof  speaks   of  Serbia's   readiness   to   punish  those 
guilty  of  the  crime,  but  also  dwells  on  the  impossibility 
of  an  independent  State  being  able  to  comply  with  au 
the  political  denuinds  of  Austria.    In  the  event  of  an 
Austrian  attack,  the  Serbians  would  presumably  abandon 
Belgrade,  withdraw  into  the  interior,  and  appeal  to  the 
Powers  to  help  them.    Sazonof  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  question  being  placed  on  an  international  footing  in 
this  way,  as  the  obhgations  taken  by  Serbia  in  1909  were 
given  to  the  Powers.    Russia  was  prepared  to  stand  aside 
and  leave  the  Question  in  the  hands  of  the  four  disinterested 
Powers.    On  Buchanan  observing  that  he   hoped  that 
Russia  would  not  precipitate  war  by  mobilising,  Sazonof 
gave  him  the  assurance  that  Russia  had  no  aggressive 
intentions,  and  would  begin  no  action  imtil  it  was  forced 
upon  her.    Austria's  action  was  in  reality  directed  against 
Russia.    Austria  wished  to  alter  the  stattu  quo  in  the  Bal- 
kans in  favour  of  her  own  hegemony.    There  then  followed 
the  discussions  between  Sazonof  and  Buchanan,  of  which 
f^quent  mention  has  already  been  made,  in  the  course  of 
which  Sazonof  expressed  the  view  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  would  be  assured  by  England  taking  a  firm  stand 
on  the  side  of  Russia  and  France,  whereas  the  English 
Ambassador,  in  asreement  as  is  well  known  with  his  Minis- 
ter, anticipated  the  best  results  from  the  impartial  media- 
tion of  ^gland.     From  this  conversation,  as  from  all 
the  other  discussions  bearing  on  the  question  of  solidarity, 
there  emerges  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  Russia  and 
France  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  England  a  declaration 
of  solidarity,  not  with  a  view  to  war,  but  in  the  interests 
of  peace. 

Finally,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Buchanan's  note, 
we  come  upon  the  one  line  on  which  Herr  Helfferich  rears 
the  msubstantial  structure  of  his  charge  of  incendiarism. 
Buchanan  urgently  warned  the  Tlussian  Minister  against 
a  mobilisation  which  might  \f  A  to  the  mobilisation  of 
Germany  and  probably  to  a  declaration  of  war  ^ ;  to  this 

*  Buchanan's  warning  was  given  on  July  26th,  before  the  Serbian 
answer  was  known,  before  Austria  had  recalled  her  Ambassador 
and  declared  war  on  Serbia,  before  Austria  had  mobilised  two 
army  corps  against  Russia  and  had  proceeded  with  the  bombardment 
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Saionof  replied  that  Russia  could  not  allow  Austria  to 
crush  Serbta  .  p<!  become  the  predominant  Power  in  the 
Balkans  and-  i.«.>w  comes  Heluerich's  sentence— if  Russia 
feels  secure  oi  th<;  support  of  France  she  will  face  all  the 
risks  of  war.  TIk-  Russian  Minister  at  once  added  that 
vi'itd  to  precipitate  a  conflict,  but  that 
II  4  restrain  Austria  the  situation  coukl 
:)«'s»x  ate. 

u  c  rting  to  Helfferich,  Sazonofs  firm  and 

cio     to  make  war;  whether  this  Mnild 

«  ti  »n  depended  only  on  one  question, 


he  in  no  way 
unless  Germ.  > 
be  regarded  .  "^ 
This  pm.r., 
irrevocable  i 
be  carried 


i(> 


whether  Frjaioe 
her  ally.    '■  ' ,  ' 
for  Russia  pn''  ' .  oi ,  of 
Ifsuccessco'i  I  hecov  i 
which  in  ila   '  ^ni    '. ; 
was  already,   iccon  i; 
on  July  25th.    Tha,   1 
fifty-six  lines  in   Xu 


<i  Id  or  vould  not  lend  support  to 
McMion  o'.  hringitiff  about  the  war  was 
,iortii:uty'  (Helfferich,  page  18). 
.  1  '  pon  with  Iirance's  co-operation, 
T  tcd  on  EInffland's  support,  war 
to  Helfferich,  a  settled  matter 
is  so  is  proved  by  one  of  the 
17  of  the  Blue  Book.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  fact  that  the  remaining  fifty-five  lines 
are  comjiletily  opposed  to  this  exposition,  I  should  like 
to  ask  this  question  of  the  Secretary  of  State  face  to  face  : 
"  Does  your  Excellency  really  believe  in  your  own  inter- 
pretation of  Sazonofs  words,  or  do  you  merely  wish  to 
mstil  such  a  belief  in  uncritical  readers  who,  imfortunately, 
at  present  constitute  the  majority  in  Germany  ?  "  I  assume 
that  the  latter  is  the  case.  If  on  July  25th  Sazonof  was 
already  unconditionally  anxious  for  war,  merely  presup- 
posing the  co-operation  of  France,  why  did  he  welcome 
Serbia's  intention  to  appeal  to  the  Powers  ?  Why  did  he 
say  he  was  prepared  to  stand  aside,  and  leave  the  decision 
of  the  (question  to  the  four  disinterested  Powers  ?  Why 
did  he  give  the  assurance  that  he  had  no  aggressive  inten- 

of  Belgrade;  even  at  this  early  date  his  warning  was  certainly 
justified  and,  as  is  known,  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. The  military  measures  on  which  Russia  had  resolved  on 
July  26th  were  not  translated  into  action  until  July  29th,  after  the 
most  suspicious  military  action  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  after  the 
manifestation  of  an  extremely  intransigent  attitude  by  Germany 
and  Austria  (see  the  Tsar's  t«legram  of  July  30th,  White  Book 
Exhibit  23  (a)). 
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tions,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  precipitate  the  conflict  T 
Why  did  he  wish  to  obtain  from  England  a  declaration 
of  solidarity  in  order  that  "  there  would  be  no  war "  ? 
If  he  wished  for  war,  why  did  he  concur  in  every  measure 
intended  to  prevent  war?  All  this  is  inexplicable  and 
incompatible  with  Helfferich's  thesis,  whicn — a  model 
of  fumess — seizes  one  line  and  suppresses  fifty-five. 

In  reality,  on  a  correct  interpretation  of  these  lines, 
the  whole  despatch  is  entirely  congruous.  Sazonof  is 
anxious  for  peace  ;  he  accepts  all  the  means  which  are 
proper  to  maintain  peace.  But  if,  notwithstanding, 
Austria  should  adhere  to  her  intention  of  making  use  of 
the  death  of  the  Archduke  in  order  to  crush  SeA)ia  and 
to  attain  predominance  in  the  Balkans,  an  intenticm  which 
was  made  manifest  in  the  unexampled  harshness  of  her 
Ultimatum,  in  the  reftisal  of  any  extension  of  the  time- 
limit  and  of  any  kind  of  discuwon,  then,  indeed,  assuming 
that  France  would  support  her,  Russia  would  face  all 
the  dangers  of  war.  In  other  w<)rds,  Russia  desires  peace 
in  every  way,  but  not  at  the  price  of  allowing  the  Austrians 
to  crtish  Serbia,  and  of  yielding  to  her  a  position  of 
supremacy  in  the  Balkans. 

Russia's  action  in  fact,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last 
crisis  down  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  is  in  agreement  with 
this  tendency  in  her  policy,  a  tendency  which  need  surprise 
no  one  and  which  sue  had  expressed  in  all  earlier  con- 
flicts.  Throughout  she  revealed  an  ur^nt  desire  for 
peace  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to  maintam  ix-ace,  but  at 
tix  same  time  resistance  to  the  abasement  of  Serbia  to  the 
position  of  an  Austrian  vassal,  resistance  to  A  ustria's  schetnes 
to  acquire  supremacy  in  the  Balkans.  Sazonof's  utterances 
of  July  25th,  which  furnish  Herr  Helfferich  with  the  basis 
of  his  arraignment,  are  reducible  to  this  conuno'  place- 
in  European  diplomacy  as  Grey  calls  it;  to  thih  con 
stantly  repeated  formula,  which  is  self-evident  so  long  as 
a  Balkan  question  exists  and  which  Sazonof,  ,  late  is 
May  28rd,  1914,  had  summarised  in  the  Duma  in  the 
words  :  "the  Balkans  for  the  Balkan  peoples."  I  con- 
fidently leave  it  to  the  reader  to  pass  *  sdg  lent  on  the 
method  thus  employed,  which  further  in  ok-  s  the  assist- 
ance of  emphatic  type  spread  throughc  ut   several  lines 
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in  order  to  draw  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  arbitrary  interpretation  placed  upon  these  seventeen 
arbitrarily  selected  words.  Here  acain  the  German 
Government  might  exclaim :  "  I  ask  that  the  advantage 
of  extenuating  circumstances  may  be  extended — to  my 
defender." 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  QUESTION  OF  MOBILISATION 

Grounds  foe  Russian  Mobilisation 

*i."^?u**°^^*<5*"  *****  *«  *o  *he  immediate  occasion  of 
the  outbreak  of  war.  The  occasion  was  the  general  mobilis- 
ation ot  the  Russian  forces  by  land  and  sea  ordered  by  the 
isar  early  m  the  morning  of  July  31st  and  the  refusal 
ot  Kussia  to  cancel  this  measure  in  accordance  with  the 
demand  of  Germany  "  (Helfferich,  page  4). 

As  ancillary  to  this  thesis,  which  represents  the  cardinal 
pomt  in  the  whole  of  Helfferich's  demonstration  of  guilt, 
the  defenuer  of  the  German  Government  inquires  as  to 
the  grounds  which,  on  the  assertion  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment itseh,  occasioned  the  general  Russian  mobihsation. 
follow?^*^"^   advance  u    by   Petrograd   are,   he   says,   as 

^^  1.  The    Russian   general   mobilisation   took   place 
as  an  answer  to  the  military  measures  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

2.  As  an  answer  to  "  the  alleged  military  prepara- 
tions of  Germany."  '  ^    ^ 

8.  As  a  consequence  of  "the  refusal  of  Austria- 
Hungary  to  permit  any  intervention  of  the  Powers." 

•  ^^^  inquiry  into  each  of  these  reasons  for  mobilisation 
mevitably  leads  Herr  Helfferich  to  the  conclusion  that 
none  of  these  reasons  is  sound,  and  that  the  Russian  general 
mobilisation  was  merely  an  emanation  of  Russia's  uncon- 
ditional and  clearly  conscious  desire  for  war. 
^ith  regard  to  the  third  point,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
be  br.ef,  since  I  have  already  in  my  book  and  in  the  previous 
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sections  of  this  work  sufficiently  portrayed  and  character* 
ised  the  attitude  assumed  by  Germany  and  Austria  towards 
all  the  attempts  made  by  the  Powers  to  mediate  on  the 
question.  Even  Herr  Helfferich  cannot,  of  course,  get 
rid  of  firmly-established  historical  facts.  At  most  he 
can  but  falsify  or  suppress  them.  As  he  views  the  question, 
the  assertion  that  Austria  had  refused  to  permit  an  inter- 
vention of  the  Powers : 

produces  a  curious  effect  if  associated  with  the  fact,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  a  new  proposal  at  mediation,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  had  been  submitted  by  the  German  Government  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  on  the  previous  day,  and  that  Austria's 
reply  to  the  proposal  was  still  pendmg ;  that,  further,  a  converst*- 
tion  had  taken  place  in  Vienna  in  the  afternoon  of  July  30th  between 
Ck>unt  Berchtold  atid  the  Russian  Ambassador  concerning  which 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna  at  once  telegraphed  to  Paris, 
signalising  it  as  a  conversation  of  high  importtmce  ("  un  entretien 
de  haute  importance  ")  (Helfferich,  page  9). 

Here,  then,  two  facts  are  placed  to  Austria's  credit 
account  as  weighty  items  to  counteract  the  charge  implied 
in  the  reproach  that  she  declined  every  proposal  for 
mediation.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of 
Grey's  proposal  for  agreement  (Blue  Book,  No.  88),  dated 
the  afternoon  of  July  29th,  which  received  from  the 
authorities  in  Berlid  the  honour  of  being  "  transmitted  " 
to  Vienna  (without  even  being  recommended  by  them)* 
and  which,  in  fact,  never  elicited  an  answer.  "  The 
Austrian  reply  was  still  pending,"  says  Helfferich  euphemis- 
tically. On  July  81st,  the  day  of  the  Russian  general 
mobilisation,  that  is  to  say  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
conunuiiication  of  Grey's  proposal  to  Lichnowsky,  the 
answer  was  still  pending.  As  wc  know,  the  answer,  which 
should  have  come  as  a  result  of  Berlin's  mediation,  was  post- 
poned on  the  most  varied  and  empty  pretexts  from  hour 
to  hour  and  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  in  the  end  was 

1  In  the  chapter,  "  Bethmann  the  Pacifist,"  which  is  specially 
concerned  with  the  Chancellor's  speech  of  November  9th,  1916, 
I  will  return  in  detail  to  the  alleged  note  of  recommendation  of 
July  30th,  which  Herr  von  Bethmann  made  pubUc  for  the  first  time 
in  his  speech  above-mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-seven  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  (see  the  Section,  "  War  Aims,"  Vol.  II.). 
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never   received   at   all.    For   Herr   Helfferich,   however, 
the  existence  of  Grey's  proposal  and  its  "  transmission  " 
to  Vienna  is  evidence  of  Austria's  readiness  to  negotiate. 
The  further  fact,  set  down  to  Austria's  credit  account, 
IS  m  itself  correct.     Count  Berchtold,  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  80th,  did  in  fact  resume  negotiations  in  Vienna  with 
M.  Sch^b^ko  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  for  their 
continuance  in  Petrograd.     We  have,  however,  already 
seen  that  this  resumption  was  attached  to  so  many  stipu- 
l^ions,  reservations  and  conditions,  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  in  any  way  a  propitious  step  towards  an 
understanding.    In  particular,  Austria's  strict  adherence 
to  the  continuation  of  her  military  operations  in  Serbia  was 
opposed  to  the  idea  miderlying  all  the  mediatory  efforts 
of  the  Powers,  and  in  consequence  the  various  methods  of 
mediation,  whether  by  conference  or  by  direct  discussions, 
offered  little  or  no  prospect  of  success.    At  the  same  time, 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  step  taken  by  the  Austrian 
Government  on  July  80th  represents  at  last  a  departure 
from  the  fatal  path  which  the  Viennese  Government  had 
undeviatingly  followed  for  more  than  eight  days  ever  since 
July  28rd.     They  had  refused  to  extend  the  ti.         nit; 
they  had  declared  and  begun  war  against  Serbia;  they  had 
harshly  rejected  all  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  their  note, 
whether  with  Serbia  or  with  the  Powers;   they  had  left 
Grey's  formula  unanswered ;  through  Jagow  as  their  spokes- 
man they  had  declined  Sazonof's  first  formula,  and  they 
had  rejected  as  belated  the  proposal  of  a  conference  of 
the  four  Powers.   They  had  not  only  assumed  an  attitude 
of  unconditional  refusal  towards  all  proposals  for  media- 
tion, but  they  had  never  put  forward  such  a  proposal  of 
their  own ;  on  the  contrary,  up  to  the  afternoon  of  July 
80th,  they  had  steadily  maintained  the  point  of  view  that 
the  settlement  with  Serbia  concerned  no  one  but  Austiia. 
By  the  irreconcilable  attitude  of  Austria,  to  which  that  of 
Germany  corresponded,  the  tension  of  the  European  situa- 
tion had  become  so  acute  that  the  sudden  conversion  of 
the  Viennese   Government  on  July  SOth — a  conversion, 
moreover,  with  so  many  angular  points  and  projections — 
could  not  at  once  dispel  the  threatening  storm-clouds. 
The  Austro -Serbian   war   had   begun   and   Austria  in 
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tended  that  it  should  take  its  course.  The  Austrian 
partial  mobilisation  had  been  followed  by  that  of  Russia, 
?"  July  29th.  In  other  countries  as  well,  in  Germany,' 
m  France,  and  in  England,  military  measures  of  security 
were  already  being  teken.  The  danger  of  war  had  already 
approached  so  near  that  Herr  von  Bethmann  had  proposed 
to  the  English  Government  the  notorious  agreement  as 
to  neutraUty.  Sazonofs  first  formula  of  agreement, 
which  guaranteed  the  suspension  of  all  Russian  military 
preparations,  was  dechned  by  Jagowin  Berlin  on  July  80th, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps  even 
l*ww^  ^^^  ^°"'"'  Berchtold  resumed  negotiations  with 
Schebeko.  In  short,  the  whole  European  situation  had 
become  so  acute,  owing  to  the  action  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, that  it  is  really  inadmissible  to  note  as  items  to 
Austria  s  credit,  her  compliance  of  July  80th  and  81st, 
which  was  conditional,  full  of  reservations  and  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  at  the  same  time  to  overlook 
all  the  weighty  items  in  the  debit  account,  which  had 
been  accumulateti  in  the  eight  preceding  days,  and  which 
had  brought  Europe  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Herr  Helfferich  himself  does  not  really  deny  the  offences 
of  the  Central  Towers;  he  denies  neither  the  refusal  of 
Grey  s  Conference-proposal  nor  that  of  the  direct  discus- 
sions with  Austria.  He  merely  seeks  to  excuse  both  by  the 
»  j"2?"  o^e*^»*»ons  that  Grey's  proposal  had  encountered 
difficulties  "  and  that  the  idea  of  direct  discussions  had 
even  met  with  "formidable  difficulties"  (pages  10-11). 
What  he  understands  by  this  must  remain  his  own  secret! 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  only  difficulty  was 
the  malevolent  disposition  of  Austria,  and  nothing  else. 
I  have,  however,  found  in  Helfferich  nothing  with  regard 
B  \ "  »n»sunderstanding,"  such  as  at  the  time  Count 
Berchtold,  and  now  Herr  von  Bethmann,  endeavoured  to 
construe. 

Yet  even  the  most  tangled  situation  may  in  the  end 
be  saved  by  adroitness  and  by  good-will  on  all  sides. 
Consequently,  when  I  bear  in  mind  that  Sazonof  was 
constantly  going  further  to  meet  the  Austrian  point  of 
view  and  that  he  was  continually  reducing  his  own  de- 
mands (Blue  Book,  Nos.  188,  189),  when  I  consider  Grey's 
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efforts  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  which  became  more 
and  more  conciliatory  (Blue  Book,  Nos.  Ill,  185,  187) 
I  do  not  consider,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  that 
really  existed  on  this  occasion,  that  the  possibihty  t)f  find- 
mg  the  point  of  agreement  between  Vienna  and  Petroimui 
would  have  been  by  any  means  excluded  had  not  Berlin 
burst  in  with  her  undisguised  war  policy.    And  this  brines 

S^mobihsation"  ^'"*  '"  *^^  ^'^^^"^  '"qu'ry.  the  question 

Austria  Took  the  Lead  in  General  Mobiusation. 

I  believe  that  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  irreconcilable 
attitude  assumed  by  Austria  was  the  diplomatic  cause 
ot  the   Russian  general  mobilisation,  and  have  proved 

T„fv  9^jr  "^^f  n''  ^^"^  whole  history  of  the  crisis  since 
July  28rd.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  that  the  further 
reason  advanced  by  Russia  for  her  general  mobilisation, 
that  It  was  an  answer  to  Austrian  military  measures." 
is  also  sound  and  cogent. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  question  of  mobilisation 
in  my  book  (pages  157,  191  et  seq.,  292,  818,  882),  and  in 
general  may  refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  there 
1  have  maintained,  and  as  I  believe  demonstrated,  that 
Austria  took  precedence,  not  only  in  her  partial  mobilisa- 
tion  against   Serbia  and   against   the   Russian   frontier, 
but  also  in  her  complete  mobilisation,  and  that  Russia 
only  followed   her  lead.     As  a  matter  of  course,   Herr 
Helffench    violently   attacks   this   assert;ion,  since,   if   it 
is   correct,   it   necessarily  demohshes   the   whole   of   his 
flimsy   demonstration.    According   to    his    account,    the 
Austrian  general   mobihsation,  on  the  contrary,   "onlv 
took  place  in  the  course  of  July  81st  as  an  answer  to 
the  general  mobilisation  of  Russia."    He  is  also  of  the 
opmion  that  the  contrary  asseition   to    his   own  view, 
namely,  that  Austrian  general  mobilisation  took  place  first 
wa^  never  'sustained  ^;  by  Russia  hereelf,  but  was  merel^ 
put  forward  by  French  diplomacy  (page  8).    This  is  a 
demonstrable  falsehood.     In  harmony  ^th  the  French 
and  iaighsh  Governments,  the  Russian  Government  has 
constantly  expressed   with  the   utmost   definiteness  the 
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view  that  the  Austrian  general  mobilisation  took  place 
first  (see  Oranse  Book,  Nos.  44,  47,  66,  77,  78). 

How   does   Herr  Helfferich   propose   to   maintain   his 
assertion  in  view  of  these  unamoiguous  passages  ?    In 
No.  47  of  the  Orange  Book  the  Austrian  order  for  general 
mobihsation  is,  indeed,  dated  as  far  back  as  July  28th. 
To  be  on  the  safe  side  I  have  not,  in  my  book  (page  158) 
taken  this  date  as  the  b  .sis  of  my  discussion,  but  have 
rather  chosen  the  later  date,  July  81st,  at  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  which  is  definitely  given  by  Dumaine,  the 
French  Ambassador,  in  his  despatch  of  July  81st  (Yellow 
Book,  No.  115).    This  statement  is  in  agreement  with 
various  references  in  the  English  Blue  Kiok,  although 
the  precise  time,  "  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  is  nowhere, 
to  my  knowledge,  cited  in  the  Blue  Book  (see  Blue  Book, 
Nos.    118,    118,    126,    184).    That  the   Austrian   general 
mobilisation  preceded  that  of  Russia  is  everywhere  main- 
tained in  the  Blue  Book  wherever  mention  is  made  of 
these  mobilisations,  and  the  assertion  is  made  with  the 
same  definiteness  in  the  Yellow  Book  and  the  Orange  Book. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
French  Government  alone,  but  all  the  Entente  Govern- 
ments   collectively,    who    maintain   the    priority   of  the 
Austrian  general  mobilisation.     It  may  be  asked  whether 
their  |statement  is  |in  accordance  with  the  truth.     Chi  the 
basis  of  a  further  careful  study  of  the  documents,  I  am 
now  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  even  more   precisely 
than   before  the   correctness   of  this   view.     This,   be   it 
observed,  rests  exclusively  on  a  study  of  the  documents. 
In  writing  my  book  I  already  avoided  on  principle  con- 
sidering   any    unauthenticated    tales    or    gossip    on    the 
subject  of  the  earlier  or  later  mobilisation  of  this  or  that 
State.     The  fables  on  this  subject  are  legion,  each  more 
fatuous  than  the  other.     At  one  time  we  are  told  that 
as  early  as  spring,  long  before  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke,  Russia  had  concentrated  her  Siberian  regiments 
on  the  Prussian  frontier.     On  another  occasion,  we  hear 
that   French  troops,   long   before   the  outbreak  of  war, 
had  entered  Belgium,  and  were  to  be  found  more  par- 
ticularly in   Lidge.     And  there  are   countless  other  un- 
supported   inventions — inventions    which    are    generally 
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put  forward  in  cold  blood  by  the  same  people  who,  on 
the  other  side,  defend  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  a 
preventive  war,  and  who  have  foreseen  that  the  aggression 
of  the  enemy  would  not  take  place  until  later,  in  two 
or  three  years'  time.  I  have  not  considered,  nor  do  I 
propose  to  consider,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
all  these  matters,  which  elude  any  precise  demonstration. 
On  this  occasion  also  I  shall  restrict  myself  exclusively 
to  the  documents,  but  from  these  I  shall  demonstrate, 
even  more  precisely  than  before,  the  priority  of  Austria 
at  each  stage  in  the  mobilisations. 

A.  Partial  Mobilisation. — It  is  uncontested  that  Austria 
was  the  first  great  Power  to  initiate  measures  of  mobilisa- 
tion, in  mobilising  eight  army  corps  against  Serbia  and 
two  against  Russia.  The  mobilisation  of  eight  army  corps 
against  Serbia  has  always  been  admitted  by  Austria, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  any  mobilisation  took 
place  against  Russia  has  been  vehemently  denied.  The 
Russian,  the  English  and  the  French  Governments  have 
constantly  maintained  that  Austria  from  the  beginning, 
apart  from  her  mobilisation  against  Serbia,  also  undertook 
at  least  a  partial  mobilisation  against  Russia — an  assertion 
against  which  the  Viennese  Government  have  always 
protested  (Red  Book,  Nos.  47,  48,  SO;  Yellow  Book, 
Nos.  100,  102,  109,  115,  118;  Blue  Book,  Nos.  71,  96, 
98  ;  Orange  Book,  Nos.  47,  49,  51).  As  Jagow  in  his  con- 
versation with  Broniewsky,  the  Russian  Charge  d* Affaires, 
on  July  29th,  denied  that  there  had  been  any  Austrian 
mobilisation  on  the  Russian  frontier  (Orange  Book,  No. 
51),  so  also  did  Berchtold  in  his  conversation  with  Sch^b^ko 
on  July  80th  (Red  Book,  No,  50).  The  same  denials 
were  given  to  the  English  Ambassadors  Goschen  and 
Bunsen  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  (Blue  Book,  Nos.  71,  96, 
98).  And  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  Austria  had  a'ready 
mobilised  at  least  two  army  corps  against  Russia  before 
the  Russian  partial  mobilisation.  And  the  proof  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg. 

I  have  already  repeatedly  referred  in  my  book  (pages 
158,  195,  287,  382)  to  this  evidence,  which  until  then 
had  nowhere  been  mentioned.    A  critic  in  the  Kolnische 
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Zettung  accuses  me  of  having  arbitrarily  altered  the  text 
of  the  relevant  utterances  of  the  Giancellor  :  "  His  speech 
in  the  Reichstag  on  August  4th  is  quoted  four  times, 
and  on  each  occasion  in  a  different  form."  The  charse 
lacks  veracity.  As  I  repeatedly  referred  to  this  extre- 
ordinarily  important  self-confession  of  the  Chancellor,  I 
could  not,  of  course,  on  each  occasion  repeat  his  words 
textually,  and  in  later  passages  I  had  to  content  myself 
with  reproducing  its  sense.  To  make  the  position  quite 
dear  I  shall  here  again  quote  the  text  as  it  is  given  in 
The  Ouibreak  of  War,  1914  : 

"  Austro-Hungary  had  moltilised  only  those  of 
her  corm  which  were  directed  against  Serbia.  To 
the  north  she  had  mobilised  only  two  of  her  corps, 
far  from  the  Russian  frontier." 

"To  the  north"*  can  have  only  one  meaning,  viz. 
acainst  Russia.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  how  near 
or  how  far  from  the  Russian  frontier  this  took  place 
In  the  same  speech  the  Chancellor  brought  forward  the 
i<>ench  mobilisation  as  a  measure  fraugfct  with  dancer 
although  It  was  kept  ten  kilometres  from  the  frontier! 
1  am  not,  of  course,  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
mobilisation  may  not  have  extended  to  more  than  two 
Army  Corps,  but  the  Chancellor  himself  bears  witness 
that  there  were  at  least  two,  that  is  to  say,  he  testifies 
to  the  accumey  of  the  Entente  Powers'  assertion  that 
Austria  from  the  beginning  had  mobilised  against  Russia 
as  well.  " 

This  merely  partial  mobilisation  against  Russia  did  not 
however,  forthwith  and  directly  provoke  the  Russian 
partial  mobilisation.  This  was  occasioned  only  as  a  result 
u  ^  A  *  ***  incidents  enacted  up  to  Jul/  29th  •  by 
oo!ux  u  "*?  declaration  of  war  against  Serbia  (July 
28th),  by  the  refusal  of  the  Conference  on  the  part  of 
Germany  (July  27th)  and  of  Austria  (July  28th),  by  the 
omission  to  make  any  independent  proposal  for  mediation, 
by  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers  to  suffcest 
any  form  in  which  the  Conference  would   be  agreeable 

*  [Gegen  Norden.] 
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to  them  (July  25th-29th)— in  a  word,  by  the  complete 
passivity  or  rather  the  intransigence  of  Germany  and 
Austria.     The  suspicion  that  these  Powers  desired  war 
which  such  an  attitude  aroused  was  further  intensified 
by  the  fact  that   Germany  proposed  direct  discussions 
between  Vienna  and  Petrograd  &s  the  only  way  of  arriving 
at  an  understanding,  whereas  Vienna  categorically  retmed 
to  follow  this  path.    All  these  ciroumstances  taken  together, 
when   viewed    in   connection    with  the   Austrian   partial 
mobilisation  against  Serbia  and  Russia  which  had  already 
taken   place,  induced,    and   could    not    but   induce,  the 
Orovemment  at  Petrograd  in  the  end  to  gve  effect  on  July 
29th  to  the  measures  of  mobilisation  which  had   been 
decided    upon  on  July  25th,  but  which  had  meanwhile 
been  suspended.    (See  the  Tsar's  despatch  of  July  80th: 
White    Book,  Exhibit  28a  ;  Yellow  Book,  Nos.  50,  91.) 
«T?:?'*'jy^'';  ^^"  Helfferich,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
White  Book  (page  410),  does  not  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  rxecution  of  this  partial  mobilisation  was  communi- 
cated  to  all  Foreign  Governments  in  a  correct  manner  on 
July  29th,  and  that  there  was  no  violation  of  any  word  of 
honour  given  by  Russia.    Herr  Helfferich  also  gives  a 
fair  interpretation,  in  the  same  sense  as  is  given    n  mv 
book  (page  194),  of  the  remarks  addressed  by  the  Chief 
of  the   General   Russian   Staff  to  the   German   niilitarv 
attach^     the   Chief  of  the   Genera'   Staff  confirmed  the 
mobilisation  of  the  four  southern  army  districts  against 
Austria,  officially  announced  the  same  day  in  Berlin,  but 
denied  that  any  mobilisation  had  so  far  taken  place  against 
Germany   (see    Yellow   Book,    No.    102,    and    Helfferich, 
page  9).     In  this  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  true,  disowns 
an   important   element   in  the  evidence   which   underlies 
the  arraignment  directed  by  his  chief,  Herr  von  Bethmann 
against  the  Russian  Government.     In  the  official  publica- 
tion we  read  (White  Book,  page  412)  : 

"  The  Russian  mobilisation,  in  regard  to  the  serious- 
ness of  which  the  Russian  Government  was  never 
allowed  by  us  to  entertain  a  doubt,  in  connection 
with  Its  continued  denial,  shows  cleariy  that  Russia 
wanted  war." 
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The  continued  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Minister 
for  War,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  the  Tsar 
himself,  I  have  already  "continually  denied"  in  my 
book  (pages  102-196).  I  am  glad  once  more  to  have  found 
a  hclpei  n  Herr  Helfferich,  who  bases  his  whole  arraign- 
ment (the  central  point  of  which  is  the  Russian  mobilisa- 
tion) on  the  foundation  that  the  Chief  of  the  Russian 
General  Staff  spoke  the  truth ;  whereas  Herr  von  Bethmann's 
ar^gnment  rests  on  the  assumption  that  he  told  a  lie. 

Herr  Helfferich  argues  as  follows  :  Neither  Austria  nor 
Germany  by  their  own  military  measures  in  any  way 
occasioned    Russian   mobilisation.    So   far   as   Germany 
is  concerned,  this  is  evident  from  the  expressions  used  on 
July  29th  by  the  Chief  of  the  Russian  General  Steff, 
who  vehemently  protested,  on  his  woid  of  honour,  that 
no  nuhtary  measures  had  been  ordered  against  Germany. 
Would  he,  asks  Herr  Helfferich,  have  had  any  occasion 
thus  to  protest  on  his  honour,  if  Germany  hiid,  in  fact 
already  taken  military  measures  ?    It  follows  therefore  that 
Germany  had  at  that  time  done  nothing  of  the  sort   and 
this  is  the  conclusion  that  Herr  Helfferich  wishes  to  demon- 
strate.    In  proving  this,  however,  and  in  basing  it  on  the 
truthfutaess   of  the    Russian   statements,    he   repudiates 
an  important  point  in  the  charge  brought  by  Bethmann 
against   Russia.    This  point,   which  has   played  a  very 
important  part  in  generating  the  requisite  war  sentiment 
m  Germany,  is  to  the  effect  that  Russia  not  only  maliciouslv 
and    deceitfully    mobilised    against    Germany,    but    with 
consummate  wickedness  "  continually  denied  "  this  mobi- 
lisation.   The  official  English  translation  of  the  German 
White  Book  elegantly  indicates  in  its  sub-title  that  the 
Tsar  of  Russia  in  his  very  own  person  "  betrayed  "  Ger- 
^^)(i-  P?  German  Secretary  of  State  now  admits  that 
the  thief  of  the  General  Staff  did  not  lie.     We  may  await 
in  composure  the  later  admission  that  neither  the  Russian 
Minister  for  War  nor  the  Tsar  were  in  any  way  guiltv  of 
an  untruth.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  the  Austrian  Government  has  constantly 
denied  that  their  partial  mobilisation  against  Serbia  w^ 
accompanied  by  the  partial  mobilisation  of  Austria  "to 
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the  north,"  which  is  admitted  by  the  Chancellor  himself. 
The  fact,  however,  has  from  the  beginning  been  maintained 
by  the  Entente  Powers  (see  Or.'ngc  Book.  No.  49 :  "  the 
mobilisation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army "  ;  No.  58 :  '*  in  consequence  of  the  mobilisation 
already  undertaken  by  Austria  '* ;  No,  77 :  "  the  mobilisation 
of  half  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  "  ;  Yellow  Book, 
No.  97 :  *'  her  sending  of  troops  to  the  Austro-Russian 
frontier,  the  consequent  Russian  mobilisation  on  the 
Galician  frontier";  Blue  Book,  No.  118:  "that  she  is 
moving  troops  against  Russia  as  well  as  against  Serbia"). 
The  harmony  which  exists  among  all  the  Governments, 
including  that  of  Germany,   on   this    point   makes   the 

Eriority  of  the  Austrian  partial  mobilisation  against 
Russia  an  incontestable  historical  fact.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  it  was  not  merely  diplomatic  but  also  military 
events  which  impelled  Russia  to  her  partial  mobilisation, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  summary  account  of  events, 
given  by  Sazonof  on  August  2nd  to  his  representatives 
abroad  (Orange  Book,  Nos.  77  and  78)  is  in  this  point  in 
agreement  with  the  truth. 

B.  Much  more  important  is  the  inquiry  which  of  the 
two  countries,  Austria  or  Russia,  took  the  lead  in  regard 
to  their  general  mobilisations.  The  matter  is  indeed 
one  of  paramount  significance  in  determining  the  question 
of  responsibility.  Hcrr  Helfferich  and  all  the  other 
defenders  of  Germany  lay  on  Russia  the  guilt  of  having 
been  the  first  to  order  a  general  mobilisation,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  guilt  of  the  European  war,  which  they 
falsely  represent  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  Russian 
mobilisation.  I  maintain,  and  shall  now  proceed  to 
prove,  that  Austria  preceded  Russia  in  her  general  mobilisa- 
tion. 


THE  ORDER  IN  TIME  OF  THE  MOBILISATIONS. 

The  order  of  the  mobilisations,  as  I  shall  now  prove, 
was  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The   Austrian   partial   mobilisation  of  at  least 
8  army  corps  against  Serbia,  and  2  army  corps  against 
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Russia,  which  took  place  before  the  declaration  of 
war  Affiunst  Serbia  (July  28th). 

(2}  The  Russian  partial  mobilisation  of  the  four 
southern  army  districts:  Odessa.  Kief,  Moscow  a. J 
Kasan  (18  army  corps),  which  took  place  on  July  29th, 

/.x'^^  °  A    *"^  communicated  to  all  the  Powers. 

(8)  The  Austrian  general  mobilisation  which  took 
P'»ce  on  Julv  81st  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

(4)  The  Russian  general  mobilisation  which  took 
P'*f^..°"  the  .morning  of  July  8l!it  <^er  the  Austrian 
mobilisation.* 

The  order  in  time  of  mobiKsations  (1)  and  (2)  is  undis- 
puted, as  IS  also  the  extent  of  the  Russian  partial  mobilisa- 
tion.  The  only  differences  which  arise  are  as  to  the  extent 
?C  *•!«  Austrian  partial  mobilisation.  The  Yelfow  Book, 
the  Orange  Book  and  the  Blue  Book  contain  communica- 
tions  beanngon  this  subject ;  while  these  do  not  accumtely 
denne  the  number  of  Austrian  army  corps  mobilised,  they 
nevertheless  indicate  that  the  extent  of  the  mobilisation 
was  considerably  greater  than  8  army  corps  against  Serbia 
and  2  against  Russia.  Orange  Book,  No.  47  (July  28th) 
speaks  of  general  mobilisation  having  already  taken  place  on 

Vfu  .?"•  ^"8*  ^^'  ^'*-  *^'  ^P^a'*'*  of  the  mobilisation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  army,  as  also  does 
Yellow  Book,  No.  95.  Orange  Book,  No.  77,  speaks  of  the 
half  of  the  Austrian  army.  An  accurate  determination 
of  the  question  cannot  be  made  without  access  to  special 
sources  which  are  not  at  my  disposal.  I  must  be  content 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  Governments  on  the  other 
side  maintain  that  the  Austrian  partial  mobilisation  was 
of  materially  greater  extent  than  Count  Berchtold  acknow- 
ledged and  Herr  von  Bethmann  inadvertently  admitted. 
Ihe  disagreement  between  the  statement  of  Berchtoed 
and  Szapa^  on  the  one  hand  (Red  Book,  Nos.  47  and  50) 
and  that  of  Bethmann  on  the  other  (see  his  speech  in  the 

»  I  shall  return  in  later  passages  of  this  work  to  certain  points  in 
dispute  which  have  since  arisen  with  reference  to  some  questions 
connected  with  the  mobilisations.  The  theses  advanced  in  this 
chapter,  and  the  foundation  on  which  they  are  based,  are,  however, 
in  no  way  modified. 
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Rinchstttgoii  August  4th)  irresistibly  arouses  the  suspicion 
that,  apart  from  Bethmann's  two  army  corps,  there  may 
very  well  liave   been  others  which  were  also  mobiUsetl 
"  to  the  north."     The  Austrian  getttlemen  who  so  em- 
phatically protested  on  July  29th  and  8Uth  that  Austria 
had   mobilised  exclusively  against  Serbia,  and  had  iK)t 
mobili'«ed  a  man  against  Russia,  must  at  least  acquiesce 
in  the  same  suspicion;!  beina  entertained  with  regard  to 
their  conduct  as  are  urged  by  the  German  Government 
against  tlte  Russian  generak  ;  namely,  that  they  mobilised, 
and  offered  a  "  continued  denial      of  the  mobiUsation. 
If,  on  the  strength  of  this  allcgeci  denial,  which,  in  fact, 
never  took  place,  the  portentous  ( iiurge  is  at  once  hurled 
against  the   Russian  Government  that  "  Russia  wanted 
war"  (page  412),  what  charjje  must  be  brought  against 
the  Viennese  Goveniment,  on  the  strength  of  the  proved 
denial  of  facts  demonstrated  by  Bethmann's  admissions  ? 
If  we  »nay  not  accuse  them  of  having  intended  u  Ku  ro[)ean 
war,  then  at  least  we  must  inter  l!,e  ginlty  eonsciousness 
of  having  contributed  by  their  nuiiiary  measures  against 
Russia— apart  from  every  other  cause— to  llv  provocation 
of  war. 

*•**«♦ 

To  proceed  now  to  the  most  important  point :  On 
what  do  I  rely  to  prove  my  assertion  that  the  Austrian 
general  mobilisation  preceded  the  Russian  general  mobili- 
sation, as  was  also  the  case  with  the  partial  mobihsations  ? 
The  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  Red  Book  itself,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  to  appeal  to  any  of  the  diplomatic  docimients 
of  the  Entente  Powers. 

On  July  29th  Count  Berchtold  learns  through  Ilerr 
von  Tschirschky,  who  again  had  been  informed  by  the 
Russian  Embassador,  that  the  four  southern  military 
districts  .>f  Russia  had  been  mobilised.  M.  Sazonof,  it 
was  said,  had  also  confirmed  this  to  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor. Berchtold  asks  his  Ambassador  in  Berlin  (Red  Book, 
No.  48)  to  bring  this  without  delay  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  German  Government  and  to  emphasise  that  "  if  the 
Russian  measures  of  mobilisation  are  not  stopped  without 
delay,  our  general  mobilisation  would  have,  on  mihtary 
grounds,  to  follow  at  once. '     Count  Berehtold  asks  the 
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Beri.n  Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian 
Government,  to  make  this  declaration  in  Petrocrad  and 
If  necessary  in  Paris  as  weU.  and  adds  "that,  m  can  be 
understood,  m  our  military  operations  against  -erbia 
we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted  ftom  our  path." 
This  despatch  from  Beichtold  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
whole  question  of  mobilisation  ;  it  contains,  so  to  speak 
an  Austnan  forerunner  of  the  later  German  mobihs^ion 
Ultinwtum.  While  Germany  demanded  the  suspension  of 
the  Russian  general  mobilisation  under  a  threat  of  a 
corresponding  German  mobilisation,  the  Austrian  prelim- 
inary Ultimatum  threatened  an  Austrian  general  mobilisa- 

u  i"  X-    ^y^^\  °^  ^-"^^'^  f^'ling  to  suspend  her  partial 
mobihsation  m  the  four  southern  districts. 

*i,-  *i*  unnecessary  that  I  should  again  point  out  that 
this  threat  was  an  action  marked  by  that  presumptuousness 
and  provocativeness  which  had  characterised  the  whole 
behaviour  of  Austria  up  to  that  day-^gainst   Serbia, 
against  Russia,  and  against  the  Powers.     It  is  self-evident 
tnat   the   preposterous   Austrian   demand   could   not    be 
comphed  with  by  Russia.    As  we  know,  Russia  had  post- 
poned until  July  29th  all  those  military  measures  which 
had  been   resolved  on    as   eariy  as  July  25th ;  she  had 
waited  until  war  had  been  declared  and  hostilities  had 
been  begun  agamst  Serbia,  until  Austria  and  Germany 
had  declined,  on  the  emptiest  of  pretexts,  all  attempts 
at  niediation  mid  all  endeavours  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing, while  they  themselves  had  advanced  no  inde- 
pendent proposals  for  acreement;  she  had  waited  until 
Austria  had  finally  mobilised  several  army  corps  at  least 
against  Russia  s  frontiers.     In  view  of  all  these  ominous 
tacts,  there  was  no  reason  why  Russia  should,  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Governments  of  Vienna  and  Beriin,  renounce 
her    own    measures    of   security.     Russia    continued    to^ 
negotiate,  put  forward  her  own  proposals  for  an  under- 
standing one  after  the  other,  remained  as  before  ready  to 
accept  the  Conference,  she  desired  and  strove  to  attain 
direct  negotiations  with  Vienna  ;  but  she  was  not  inclined 
to  add  to  her  sincere  efforts  for  peace  a  renunciation  of 
measures  of  prudence  which,  as  Sazonof  on  first  announcing 
them  expressly  pointed  out  '  in  the  most  oflicial  way,'^ 
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were  "  not  intended  to  attack  Austria,"  but  only  meant 
that  they  were  prepared  to  "  stand  to  arms  in  case  Riu  =an 
interests  in  the  Balkans  should  be  in  danger."  'ue 
Emperor  Nicholaij  had  found  these  measures  to  be  justified, 
since  the  Austrians,  "  who  in  any  case  have  the  advantage 
of  quicker  mobilisation,  have  now  also  already  so  ineat 
a  start "  (Red  Book,  No.  47^ 

Berehtold's  demand  for  u  cessation  of  the  Russian 
partial  mobilisation  was  all  the  more  prepostcn;us  inasmuch 
as  he  added,  in  t!  ;  same  note  to  Berlin— what  he  had, 
indeed,  expressed  to  Petrograd  up  to  the  close  of  negotia- 
tions—that in  his  military  operations  against  Serbia  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  path. 
Thus  Austria  arms  herself  and  conducts  war  in  the  Balkans 
in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  suits  her;  Russia, 
however,  like  any  powerless  petty  State  with  no  interest 
in  Balkan  conditions,  is  expected  to  stand  aside  with 
folded  arms,  not  even  "standing to  arms,"  and  to  allow  the 
Austrian  gentlemen  to  pursue  undisturbed  their  interests 
of  power  and  their  lust  of  vengeance. 

Berehtold's  preliminary  Ultimatum  could  therefore 
achieve  no  success,  and  in  fact  attained  none.  We  know 
that  Sazonof,  in  conversation  with  Count  Pourtal^, 
urged  and  constantly  repeated  Jl  the  reasons  for  Russian 
mobilisation ;  simultaneously,  however  (on  July  80th), 
he  laid  down  in  his  first  formula  of  agreement  the  ex- 
tremely moderate  conditions  imder  which  Russia  was 
prepared  to  suspend  her  military  preparations  (Orange 
Book,  No.  60).  This  formula,  as  is  known,  was  declined 
in  Berlin,  and  therefore  the  corollary  promised  by  Russia, 
the  suspension  of  military  preparations,  also  fell  to  the 
ground.  Nevertheless,  Russia  did  not  at  once  extend 
her  mobilisation  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  July  29th  to 
July  81st  she  did  not  go  beyond  the  partial  mobilisation 
of  the  four  southern  districts.  The  alternative  course  of 
proced  •,  that  is  to  say,  the  extension  beyond  the  four 
south  districts,    would    have    been    quite    explicable 

after  .ogow's  refusal  of  Sazonof s  formula  of  agreement ; 
for  this  refusal  so  enormously  intensified  the  existing 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  Germany  and  Austria  desired 
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war,  that  an  immediate  extensioi.  of  the  Russian  partial 
mobilisation  need  have  occasioned  no  surprise.  Neverthe- 
less, this  did  not  take  place,  and  it  has  never  been  main- 
tained by  anyone,  either  on  the  German  or  the  Austrian 
before  jS  fr  P"*********  ^  *  8^"^***  mobilisation 
This   general   mobilisation   did   not   take   pUce   until 

July  29th  (Red  Book,  No.  48)  and  answered  the  non- 
suspension  of  the  Russian  partial  mobilisation  by  the 
Austrian  general  mobilisation. 

oii^^^ii^'u  7u"**  ^^^  \^^  correlated  is  placed  beyond 
aU  doubt  by  the  note  of  July  29th  (No.  48), >ut  is  further 
confirmed  in  the  clearest  manner  by  the  later  Austrian 
notes^    Take,  in  the  first  place.  Note  50  ;  in  th  s  Berehtold 
reports  to  Szapary  regarding  a  conversation   which  he 
had  on  July  aoth  with  Sch6b^ko,  and  which  led  to  the 
resumption  of  negotiations  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd 
*  or  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  we  are  interested  only 
'"ic  u^uf.     ^^'i.^f  ***®  conversation  between  Berehtold 
and  ScWb^ko,  which  touches  on  the  question  of  mobilisa- 
tion.    Berehtold  mentioned  the  Russian  partial  mobilisa- 
tion of  July  2ftth  which  "  had  an  appeaiLce  of  hostiUty 
a^inst  the  m   ^rehy,"  although  "  there  was  no  dispute 
between  us  and  Russia  "  (here  we  again  meet  the  ingenious 
distinction   between  an  Austro -Serbian  and  an  Austro- 
Russian  dispute  which  Berchtoid  stiU  maintained  even  in 
resuming    direct    negotiations).     In    opposition    to    the 
admission  of  Herr  von  Bethmann,  he  then  denies,  on 
the  usual  Imes,  that  Austria  had  mobilised  so  much  as 
a  man  against  Russia.    Thereafter  he  continues  as  follows  : 
"  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  Russia  was 
openly   mobihsmg   against    us,    we   should   have  to 
extend  our  mobiUsation  too,  and  in  this  case  I  desired 
to  mention  expressly  that  this  measure  did  not,  of 
course,    imply    any    attitude    of    hostility    towaitis 
Russia,    and    that    it    was    exclusively   a    necessary 
counter-measure  against  the  Russian  mobilisation." 

Thus,  as  a  counteistroke  to  the  Russian  partial  mobilisa- 
tion, Austria    extends    her    mobilisation,    which    already 
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comprised  at  least  10  armv  corps.  Berchtold  does  not 
ffn*''?'**'"  the  Russian  Ambassador  up  to  what  point 
the  Austrian  partial  mobilisation,  which  Kad  already  W 

^SJhi^^*  ^"^  \"^*^'  °^  ^^y^'  '^as  to  be  extended, 
or  whether  it  w^  to  be  expanded  forthwith  to  a  oenenU 
mobilisation.  That  it  was  intended,  however.  tlS  tS 
extension  should  m  fact,  be  carried  to  the  extreme  limits 
01  a  Kneral  mobilisation  is  clear  from  note  No.  48  of  the 
Ked  Book,  analysed  above,  which  unambiguously  contem- 
plates a  general  mobilisation  as  the  consequent  of  the 
Russian  partial  mobilisation,  should  the  fatter  not  be 
suspended  without  delay. 

whiTh  fil?*''i*''***'?^'i  Berchtold  and  Sch^b^ko.  in 
which  the  extension  of  the  mobilisation  was  announced, 
fv.n .fe^D  ^y,^}"'    According  to  Dumaine's  re^ 

l^  n^  ^^  2?-  ^??'  l*"^  ^"^*"^  ««n«'«l  mobilisaSon 
was  ordered  in  the  mght  between  July*80th  and  July  81st 
at  1  a.m..  that  is  to  say.  in  the  night  immediately  foUowinff 

Ihl  '""^T'^Z- J^^  ."""J^'^'^y  «f  Dumaine's^teport  if 
thus  confirmed  beyond  doubt  by  Notes  48  and  50  of  the 
Austrian  Red  Book  itself. 

**••♦» 
^^^u^  ^*  paragraph  of  Dumaine's  despatch  of  July  81st 
(Yellow  Book.  No.  115)  runs  as  follows  :         " 

"  General  mobilisation  for  all  men  from  19  to  42 

£f™     *^*r'  ^^*^'?'«d  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
i»ovemment  this  monung  at  1  o'clock." 

1,0^^  u^  '^y  **PPP»«ntS'  the  same  dutiful  Governmental 
hack  who  has  made  use  of  my  arresting  title  to  call  his  by 
no  means  arrestmg  book  Ami- J' accuse,  professes  to  quote 
verbatim  the  first  pam^ph  of  Dumaine^s  note,  but  S 
the  crucia!  word  g^ndrale.  His  quotation  i^ms :  "La 
mobilisation  atteignant  tous  les  hommes  ..."     On  the 

Tfoiows -'  Etna's  '"  '\  '^^^"*'*'  r'**  ^'  "^"^^ 
as  tollows:      Even  here,   however,  there  is  as  yet  no 

question  of  a  general  mobilisation."     What  a  piece  of 

Jugglery,  when  he  himself  suppresses  the  word  "  general  "  I 

Sf  wK^^T'Pk*  "^y/"  'T^^^  '"ffi^  ^  justify  tlie  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  already  intimated  in  my  prefatory 
observations,  not  to  treat  along  with  decent  opponents 
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a  man  who  works  with  such  tools  as  these.  His  caUow 
and  immature  pamphlet,  which  surpasses  in  malicious 
perversions  aU  the  writings  of  mature  men,  teems  with 
sinutor  suppressions  and  falsifications.  In  this  place  I 
would  merely  point  out  the  further  fact  that  a  man  who 
dares  to  call  himself  a  pacifist  apparently  considers  that 
the  :ftar  s  d^Mtch  of  July  29th  proposing  a  decision  by 
DUX?"®  Tribunal  and  Grey's  peace  manifesto  (Blue 
itook,  JVo.  101)  in  its  most  important  pacifist  section  are 
alike  unworthy  of  being  even  mentioned  in  the  couree  of 
ms  pamphlet,  which  nevertheless  comprises  140  pases 
The  most  important  peace  utterances  on  the  other  side,* 
which  are  at  the  same  time  of  decisive  significance  in 
considering  the  question  of  guilt,  are  thus  simply  ignored 
by  him.  Such  an  opponent  does  not  merit  serious  treat- 
ment, and  i  have  therefore  resolved  to  banish  him  from 
this  bitterly  serious  book,  and  on  another  occasion  in  a 
back  room  apply  the  punishment  due  to  youngsters  so 
early  corrupted.  * 

****•♦ 

Let  us  then  return  from  this  "  unpleasant  contemporary  " 
to  our  subject,  to  the  self-confessions  of  the  Austrian 
Uovemment  in  the  question  of  mobilisation. 

We  come  next  to  Berchtold's  note  of  July  81st  to  his 
Ambassadors  in  London  and  Petrograd  (Red  Book,  No. 
SI).  We  shall  here  pass  over  the  diplomatic  contents  of 
tlus  note,  to  which  reference  has  been  repeatedly  made 
(the  specious  readiness  of  Berchtold  in  the  end  under  many 
reservations  "  to  entertain  the  proposal  of  Sir  E.  Grev 
to  negotiate  between  us  and  Serbia,*^  with  the  addition  of 
impossible  conditions);  and  we  shall  discuss  the  concludinc 
sentence  dealing  with  mobilisation,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

"The  conditions  of  our  acceptance  are,  nevertheless, 
that  our  military  action  against  Serbia  should  continue 
to  take  Its  course,  and  that  the  British  Cabinet 
♦  °"!  .""ove  the  Russian  Government  to  bring  to  a 
standstill  the  Russian  mobilisation  which  is  directed 
against  us,  in  which  case,  of  course,  we  will  also  at 
once  cancel  the  defensive  military  counter-measures  in 
Galicia,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  Russian  attitude  " 
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^  J!  ^^^^  ^  observed  that  even  this  concludmu  sentence 
does  not  yet  speak  of  the  Russian  general  motoS 
which  clearly  was  not  yet  known  iH  Vienna  when  tWs 

Son -^Jhrp*""'  '*  ""'^iy  «^^«  *°  *^«  Partial  mobil^- 
m  "  lif  i  ^"^T  ™o^»«sa«on  which  is  directed  against 
us.  Moreover,  the  note  further  speaks  of  the  "  defSsWe 
«)unter-measures  in  Galicia  which  are  occasioned  bv  the 

5Tir  r**^*^^'      T**"^  ^«  *«^"  meet  the  imfssion 
that  the  Russian  partial  mobilisation  had  evoked  Austria^ 
counter-measures  in  Galicia.  that  is  to  say^^  e^^Tn 
tevond   ^"Jf*?*"    mobilisation    directed    a^instlEa 
beyond  the   two   army  corps   admitted    by   Bethmann 
gomg  ,n  accordance  with  Berchtold's  threats  of  Julv^Sth 
and  Jidy  80th  as  far  as  a  "general  mobilisatfon  "^QuTte 
apart  from  Berehtold's  confessions,  it  is  in  the  hiXS 
degree  improbable,  on  political  as  well  i  on  ndSSj 
grounds    that   Austria  carried   out   her  moWhsa^on  S 
three    stages,    Even    the    defenders    of  ^rnSnv    Jd 
Austria   habitually   speak  of  two   stages   onh?^  Lral 
mobihsatioi,    against   Serbia,   to   which^miS^be  Sed 
at  least  two;army  corps  against  Russia  (the  exSe^e  of 
whjch  was  betrayed  by  Bethmann)  and  thV^neral  mobiU^ 
sation      as  an  answer  to  the  Russian  gcnerSl  mobiSation 
in  the  course  of  July  81st "  (Helfferich,  page  8)    T?  however 
It  IS  correct  that  mobilisation  took  placf  in  two  sSs  ft 
IS  proved  beyond  all  doubt  from  the  Red  BooTitsSfthat 
the  Austrian  general  mobilisation  preceded  that  of  RuSa 

Pli^'T  C?  T""''"«  *^^*  ^"^*"«"  mobilisation  tSTk 
AuSrii"«  H  f  ^  ^^,'~*"  assumption  made  by  none  of 
Aus.trias  defenders  known  to  me— that  it  is  possibe  to 

tTorwL*  ptr^o  «n*'f -^'^  ^^t"^^'^"  generarmobmsl- 
won  was  prior  to  tlie  Austrian.     In  such  a  case  it  would 

then  be  necessary  to  construe  the  state  of  affairT^  folTo.^ 

firstly,  Austrian  partial  mobilisation  again  r&rWa^d 

Russia;  following  this  a  Russian  partial  n^Whsalion  of  the 

four  southern  army  districts ;  as  rcomiter-stmkeanexten- 

Skr*VnTj  Ru^^"^  mobilisation  on  th?Sra"n 
irontier ,  tnen  the  Russian  and  in  conclus  on  the  Austrinn 
general  mobilisation.  Such  a  theory,  baled  on  three 
stages  would  b^  entirely  new,  in  contlrkduSon  to  all  the 
previous    assertions    of   the    Central    Powers    and    their 
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defenders ;  it  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  "  oeneral 
mobilisation  "  which  Berchtold  had  already  threatened  on 
July  29th,  and  it  would,  moreover,  be  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  on  military  grounds.  Herr  Helfferich  is  thete- 
fore  entirely  correct,  as  also  are  the  other  German  writers 
who  treat  of  this  subject,  in  assuming  the  existence  of 
only  two  stages  in  the  Austrian  mobilisation.  These 
two  stages,  however,  are  as  follows  : 

First  stage :  Partial  mobilisation  simultaneously 
with  the  declaration  of  war  against  Serbia. 

Second  stase :  General  mobilisation  in  the  night 
ftom  July  80th  to  July  81st,  in  answer  to  the  mobihsa- 
tion  of  the  18  Russian  army  corps,  and  in  fulfilment 
of  Berchtold's  announcement  of  July  29th  (Red 
Book,  No.  48).  ^ 

That  the  course  of  events  took  place  as  above  and  not 
otherwise  is  also  completely  confirmed,  amongst  other 
documents,  by  No.  109  of  the  Yellow  Book,  containing  a 
report  of  a  conversation  between  Jules  Cambon  and 
Herr  von  Jagow.  Cambon  again  repeatedly  urged  the 
German  Government  to  propose  a  form  for  the  intervention 
of  the  four  Powers  which  would  be  agreeable  to  them. 
Jagow  replied  evasively,  and  the  conversation  was  diverted 
to  the  Russian  partial  mobilisation  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  previous  day.  Jagow  expressed  his  apprehension 
lest  thiis  partial  mobilisation  should  compromise  the 
success  of  any  intervention  with  Austria,  and  further  gave 
expression  to  his  anxiety  that  Austria,  in  consequence 
of  R.ussian  partial  mobilisation,  might  proceed  to  general 
mobilisation,  that  as  a  counter-measure  Russian  general 
mobilisation  might  follow  and,  in  consequence,  that  of 
Germany  also.  These  expressions  used  by  Jagow  are  of 
paramount  importance  in  arriving  at  a  judgment  on  the 
question  of  mobilisation.  The  French  text  of  Cambon's 
report  of  July  80th  runs  as  follows  : 

11  a  ajout6  qu'il  craignait  que  I'Autriche  ne  mobilis&t 
compl^ement  k  la  suite  de  la  mobilisation  partielle 
russe,  ce  qui  pouvait  entrainer  par  contre-coup  la 
mobilisation  totale  russe,  et  par  suite  celle  de 
I'Allemagne. 
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The  view  which  I  have  deduced  from  the  Red  Book 
as  to  the  sequence  of  the  mobilisations  is  thus  completely 
confirmed:  Jagow  feared  what  Berchtold  threatened, 
and  what  m  fact  took  place :  the  Russian  partial  mobih- 
sation  was  followed  by  Austria's  complete  mobiUsation  ; 
as  a  counter-measure  to  this,  Russia's  general  mobilisa- 
tion ensued,  and  as  the  consequence  of  this  that  of 
uermany  supervened. 

These  words,  spoken  by  the  Austrian  and  German 
statesmen  themselves,  also  serve  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  Dumaines  despatch  of  July  81st  (Yellow  Book,  No. 
113),    which    places   the    Austrian   general    mobilisation 

'Tk**  *''°*''''  ^*"y  •"  **>e  morning  of  July  81st. 

They  also  corroborate  the  correctness  of  Palfoloime's 
report  of  July  81st  (Yellow  Book,  No.  118),  which  repre- 
sents the  Russian  general  mobilisation  as  a  consequence 
of  the  preceding  Austrian  mobilisation  : 

As  a  result  of  the  general  mobilisation  of  Austria 
and  of  the  measures  for  mobilisation  taken  secretly, 
but  continuously,  by  Germany  for  the  last  six  days, 
the  order  for  the  general  mobilisation  of  the  Russian 
Army  has  been  given.  .  .  . 

This  view  is  also  in  agreement  with  the  despatches  of 
Buchanan  and  Bunsen  (Blue  Book,  Nos.  118  and  127) 
the  former  of  which  speaks  on  July  81st  of  the  movement 
of  Austrian  troops  against  Russia,  and  the  latter  on 
August  1st  of  the  actual  beginning  of  the  general  mobilisa- 
tion ordered  in  the  night  from  July  80th  to  81st.  The 
account  given  by  Sazonof  in  his  circular  note  of  August  2nd 
(Orange  Book,  No.  77)  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing 
view  of  the  position  of  affairs.  **      *^ 

The  documents  of  both  the  belligerent  parties  thus 
yield  the  same  result,  namely,  that  the  Austrian  general 
mobilisation  preceded  that  of  Russia. 

Grounds  of  the  Russian  Mobilisation. 

How  unwelcome  this  result  is  to  those  who  in  their 
arraignments  accuse  Russia  of  the  crime  of  incendiarism 
in  J!.urope,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Herr  Helfferich, 
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the  most  eminent  of  these  accusers,  mentions  neHher 
the  confessions  of  Jagow  and  BerehtoW  nor  even  Dumaine's 

ST^'i  ""^J^y  i^'^^  A"  ^^"^  »'*  ?"»«»  over  in  K«! 
Sinif  ^J  *^t  Herr  HelflericlT^tains  that  the 
Oranp  Book  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  the  grounds  of 
theHussian  general  mobilisation.  . 

This  statement  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  truth. 
Anyone  who  reads  Nos.  47,  49,  58,  61,  66,  68,  77  and  78  of 
the  Orange  Book  wiU  find  that  in  all  these  places  the  subject 
primarily  dedt  with  is  the  military  measures  of  Austria. 
Mid  secondarily  and  incidentally  those  of  Germany.  In 
■A  y.^he  decree  ordering  Austrian  general  mobilisation 
s  dated  as  far  back  as  July  28th,  a  date  which,  as  I  have 
alreadv  shown  in  my  book,  is  applicable  only  to  Austria's 
partial,  aiid  not  to  her  general,  mobilisation.  In  No. 
49  mention  IS  made  of  the  mobilisation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Austrian  army,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
Russian  partial  mobilisation.  In  No.  58  the  sequence 
Sw  ^°i"?  J^'I^V'^'iiJ^  likewise  emphasised.  JA  Nos. 
}^^  .?•  ****^^  •'"^y  *****'  mention  is  made  of  the  report; 
ottne  German  ceneral  mobilisation,  announced  in  an 
extra  edition  of  the  Lokalanzeiger,  but  suppressed  by  the 
confiscation  of  the   paper  (see   also    Yellawr  Book,   No. 

»i?;niS  ?*;  ^^  °^  ^."^y^}^^  Sch6biko  mentions  that 
in  spite  of  the  general  mobihsation  "  (by  which  probably 
both  the  Austrian  and  the  German  mobilisatlona  are 
Sf^hVoW  « /»^yi«ntin«ing  to  neffotiate  with  Count 
Berohtold  In  Nos.  77  and  78  the  whole  antecedents  of 
the  conflict  are  recapitulated  by  Sazonof,  and  the  grounds 
for  Russian  mobihsation  which  Herr  Helffericfi  seeks 
in  vain  in  the  Orange  Book  are  set  out>th  all  the  clarity 
and  the  fulness  desirable.  -        -  j 

The  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  as  well 
^  in  the  mihtary  field.  In  the  field  of  diplomacy  may 
be  mentioned  the  refusal  of  all  the  proposals  for  agreement 
put  forward  by  the  Powers,  the  refusal  of  the  Conference 
InW^"^?*!?  ^i'e^*  negotiations  >vith  Russia  (until 
July  80th),  the  refusal  or  disregard  of  Grey's  and  of  Saz- 
onof-s  fomiulffi  of  agreement,  etc.  The  military  reasons 
for  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  are  given  in  the 
following  words  by  the  Russian  Minister  : 
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"Germany  considered  this  Russian  proposal  un- 
acceptable to  Austria-Hungary.  At  that  very  moment 
news  of  the  proclamation  of  general  mobil^ation  by 
Austria-Hungary  reached  Petrograd.  All  this  time 
hostilities  were  continuing  on  Serbian  territory,  and 
Belgrade  was  bombarded  afresh.  The  failure  of 
our  proposals  for  peace  compelled  us  to  extend  the 
scope  of  our  precautionary  miUtary  measures."  (Orancc 
Book,  No.  77.)  ■ 

These  sentences  epitomise  the  diplomatic  and  military 
reasons  for  Russia's  general  mobilisation.     The  Russian 
proposal    which   Germany  considered    "  unacceptable  to 
Austria-Hungary  "  is  Sazonofs  first  formula  of  agreement 
(Orange  Book,  No.  60),  declined  by  Herr  von  faapw  on 
July  80th  (Orange   Book.   No.  68).     As   I  have  alrca«ly 
shown,  this  formula  and  its  refusal  are  passed  over  in 
silence    in    German    apologetic    literature,    although    (or 
rather  because)  this  state  of  affairs  has  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance for  the  question  of  responsi  bility .    As  I  am  continually 
constrained  to  point  out,  no  one  has  ever  given  us  any 
explanation  as  to  why  this  proposal  of  Sazonofs  was  un- 
acceptable to  Austria,  why  it  was  refused  in  the  bluntest 
manner  without  inquiry  in  Vienna.     If  Herr  Helfferich 
has    difficulty   in    finding  the  grounds  for  the  Russian 
general  mobilisation,  he  may  wish  to  subject  this  point 
to  a  careful  examination,  and  give  the  world  the  elucida- 
tion which  it  still  lacks  regarding  the  mystery  of  this  first 
proposal  of  agreement  put  forward  by  Sazonof ;  in  view 
of  his  intimate   relations   to  the  leading  actors  and  the 
responsible  dramatis  personce,  this  should  be  for  him  an 
easy  task. 

If  in  his  circular  letter  of  August  2nd  the  Russian  Minister 
had  wished  to  deal  with  the  matter  at  greater  length,  he 
might  have  cited  all  the  other  diplomatic  reasons  which 
were  bound  in  the  end  to  compl  Russia  to  decide  on  a 
^neral  mobilisation.  He  confines  himself  to  some  of 
these  diplomatic  reasons,  and  then  adds,  in  the  sentence 
quoted  above,  the  important  military  reason  that  Austria 
had  taken  precedence  with  her  general  mobilisation.  In 
fact,  as  I  have  demonstrated  from  the  Red  Book  itself, 
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the  Austnan  genenl  moUJiuticMi  was  oidered  in  the 
night  from  July  80th  to  8Ut  u  •  oonseauence  of  the 
RussiMi  partial  mobihsatioii,  and  it  was  oideied  in  spite 
of,  and  as  an  accompaniment  of,  the  resumption  of  the 
direct  negotiations  in  Petrograd  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  dispute. 

The  fact  of  this  resumption  of  negotiations,  to  which  Herr 
Melfferuh   attaches  so  decisive   importance,  is   disputed 
by  no  one.    But  it »  equally  beyond  dispute  that  alongside 
these  direct  negotiations  Austria  gave  oiders  for  a  oeneral 
mobibsation.    It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Ausi  Ha, 
at  the  moment  of  issuing  this  onU  r.  already  intended  to 
force  a  European  war.    Like  U  rmany,  she  was  aware 
that  a  European  war  could,  or  perhaps  even  must,  develop 
out  of  her  action  against  Serbia  and  her  diplomatic  in 
transigence,   which  was  continued   until   July  80th      So 
far  as  the  Austrian  Government  is  concerned,  this*  con- 
sciousness is  not,  however,  identical  with  an  intention 
definitely  directed  towards  a  European  war.    Had  Austria 
been  in  a  position  to  continue  her  campaign  against  Serbia 
unmolested,  to  crush  and  humiliate  her  neighbour  and 
thereby  establish  a  position  of  supremacy  in  the  Balkans 
such   a   success    would    presumably   have    satisfied    her. 
If,  however,  it  should  prove  impossible  to  achieve  tl.is 
by  a  localised  war  against  her  tiny  neighbour,   Austria 
was  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  her  Balkan  interests,  to  ri^k 
even  a  European  war,  now  that  the  moment  had  arrived 
which  appeared  to  her  to  be  speciaUy  favourable.    In 
tins  resolution  she  was  strengthened  by  her  ally  Germanv 
who  was  in  truth  her  evil  genius  ;  whereas  Austria  mereiy 
took  the  risk  of  a  European  war,  Germany  went  so  far  as 
to  wish  for  the  "  inevitable  "  struggle  for  a  position  of 
hegemony   on    the    Continent— the    struggle    which    was 
merely  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  later  decisive  attack 
on  Great  Bntam,  the  ruler  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

*  '^^l  Austria  mobilised  in  the  night  from  July  80th 
u  *  *^'j  n  continued  to  negotiate  with  Russia.  And 
what  did  Russia  do  ?  Precisely  the  same  as  Austria  ; 
she  mobilised  and  continued  to  negotiate.  If,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  expressed  by  Helfferich,  Austria's 
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readiness  to  negotiate  was  a  sure  proof  of  the  Central 
Ebwen*  readiness  for  peace.  Rwnia's  readiness  to  negotiate 
must  be  allowed  to  have  the  same  significance.  U  was, 
indeed,  a  much  stmnger  proof  of  peacefiil  intentions, 
smce  from  the  outset  Russia  had  expressed  her  concurrence 
m  all  peace  proposals,  had  acquiesced  in  the  decisions 
that  might  be  arrived  at  by  a  Conference,  had  proposed 
that  the  Hague  Tribunal  should  be  convoked  ;  she  had 
herself  proposed  several  formultc  of  agreement,  and  parallel 
with  all  these  peace  prriposals  she  had  at  all  times  stated 
her  readiness  for  direct  negotiations  with  Vienna. 

Sazonofs  attitude  in  the  days  from  July  aoth  to  August 
1st  was  merely  the  continuation  of  the  attitude  assumed 
by  liim  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  conflict  from 
July  28rd.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  at  length  how  far 
the  Russian  Minister  went  in  the  last  moments  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  to  meet  Austria's  point  of  view,  how 
in  addition  to  his  first  aiul  second  formulae  he  proposed 
something  in  the  nature  of  third  and  fourth  formula  (Blue 
Book,  Nos.  188  and  189).  Sazonof  is  quite  correct  in  stating, 
as  he  does  in  his  circular  letter  of  August  2nd,  that  not- 
withstanding the  general  mobilisation  which  had  become 
necessary  in  accordance  with  Austria's  example,  he  had 
not  abandoned  his  strenuous  efforts  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  difficult  situation .  The  telegrams  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas, 
dated  July  81st  and  August  1st  (White  Book,  pages  411 
and  418),  are  also  quite  truthful  in  the  sulenm  assurance 
which  they  give  that,  notwithstanding  the  mobilisations 
on  both  sides,  the  military  measures  "  which  have  been 
made  necessary  by  the  Austrian  mobilisation  "  were  not 
to  mean  war,  that  Russia  was  far  from  desiring  war, 
that  so  long  as  negotiations  with  Austria  continued  she 
would  "  undertake  no  provocative  action,"  and  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  welfare  of  the  two  nations  he  would 
continue  to  labour  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  Tsar's  telegram 
of  July  81st.  just  quoted,  also  contains  the  reason  for  the 
Russian  general  mobilisation,  which  Helfferich  is  unable 
to  find.  Herr  Helfferich  feels  doubts  as  to  which  Russian 
mobilisation  the  Tsar  has  in  mind,  when  he  states  in  his 
telegram  received  in  Berlin  in  the  afternoon  of  July  31st : 
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It  IS  technically  impossible  to  discontinue  our  military 
preparations  which  have   been   made  necessary  by  the 
Austrian  mobilisation."     This  doubt  is  quite  m.^oiiided. 
In  his  telegram  of  the  afternoon  of  July  81st,  the  Tsar 
can  only  mean  the  Austrian  general  mobilisation  which 
took  place  in  the  preceding  night,  and  which  he  cites  a? 
the  ground  for  the  Russian  general  mobilisation.     It  is 
self-evident  that  the  Russian  partial  mobilisation  against 
Austria   which   had   taken    place   two    days    previously, 
and  of  which  Berhn  had  been  officially  acquainted,  could 
no  longer  be  an  object  of  negotiations  between  the  Emperors 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  .31st,  when  the  Austriarand 
Kussian  general  mobilisations  had  already  taken  place 
In  the  Emperor  William's  telegram,  sent  to  Petrom-ad 
at  the  same  hour  (2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  81st) 
mention  is  expressly  made  of  "  serious  preparations  for 
war  on  my  eastern  frontier."     Thus  the  Tsar's  telegram 
of  July  81st  IS  also  in  agreement  with  all  the  other  docu- 
ments m  indicating  that  the  Austrian  general  mobilisation 
had  priority,  and  that  the  Russian  mobilisation  followed 
It.     Ihere   is   nowhere   a   hiatus   in  the   demonstration. 
It  is  only  the  bare  assertion  of  the  defenders  of  the  Central 
I'owere  to  the  effect  that  the  two  general  mobilisations 
took  place  m  the  reverse  order  that  can  be  advanced  aeainst 
my  demonstration.     Evidence  in  support  of  these  counter- 
assertions  is  nowhere  to  be  found  and  has  never  at  anv 
time  been  produced. 

Finally,  in  order  to||give;;the  finishing  touch  to  this 
argument,  I  would  again  draw  attention  to  Nos.  52  and 
58  of  the  Red  Book.  No  52,  in  which  Szapary  mentions 
the  order  for  Russian  mobilisation  as  having  taken  place 
early  to-day  (July  81st),  assigns,  it  is  true,  no  definite 
hour  to  the  decree  of  mobilisation,  but  appears  all  the 

Tf  "11  •^  f  ^"  *?  ^  *'°"''  ""^  **^^  day,  and  not  of  the  night, 
ir,  theretore,  the  Austrian  decree  was  issued  at  1  o'clock 
m  the  night  as  Dumaine's  reports,  the  Russian  decree 
which  was  issued  early  on  July  81st  would  have  been 
later  in  time  than  the  former. 

Much  more  important,  however,  and  of  decisive  sie- 
nificance  is  No.  58  of  the  Red  Book.     Count  Bcrchtold 
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reports   as   follows  to   his   foreign   representatives   (July 

"  As  mobilisation  has  been  ordered  by  tlie  Russian 
Gk)vemment  on  our  frontier,  we  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  take  military  measures  in  Galicia." 

There  is  here  no  mention  of  a  Russian  general  mobilisa- 
tion, but  merely  of  a  "  mobilisation  on  our  frontier." 
If  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  had  already  taken 
place  when  this  circular  note  was  written  and  when  the 
order  was  given  for  military  measures  in  Galicia,  Berch- 
told  would  certainly  have  emphasised  the  point,  and 
would  not  have  confined  himself  to  speaking  of  Russian 
mobilisation  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  The  absence  of 
any  stress  on  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  therefore 
proves  that  the  Austrian  military  measures  in  Galicia 
were  only  a  consequence  of  the  Russian  partial  mobilisa- 
tion of  July  29th.  This  is  also  in  precise  agreement  with 
the  contents  of  Notes  48,  50  and  51,  discussed  above,  and 
confirms  anew  the  accuracy  of  the  view  whicli  I  have 
advanced  as  to  the  order  of  the  mobilisations  : 

Austrian  partial  mobilisation  against  Serbia  and 
Russia—Russian  partial  mobilisation  against  Austria 
—  Austrian  general  mobilisation  —  Russian  general 
mobilisation. 

The  restrictive  description  of  the  Austrian  measures 
contained  in  the  words  "  milit'try  measures  in  Galicia  " 
is  in  agreement  with  the  similar  words  used  in  despatch 
No.  51.  The  interpretation  of  the  words,  incriminating 
so  far  as  Austria  is  concerned,  is,  however,  to  be  foimd 
in  the  threat  of  July  29th  (Red  Book,  No.  48),  according 
to  which,  as  the  counter-measure  to  Russian  partial  mobi- 
lisation, an  immediate  general  mobilisation  was  contem- 
plated on  military  grounds.  The  execution  of  this  threat 
IS  confirmed  by  the  despatches  of  July  81st  (Nos.  51  and 
53).  The  "  military  measures  in  Galicia "  are  identical 
with  the  Austrian  general  mobilisation. 

****** 

There  are  also  certain  reports  contained  in  tae  English 
Blue  Book  which  confirm  my  account  of  the  order  in  time 
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f®.  ™J?]"^*?i\°"^-     ^^  ^'^  conversation  with  Goschen 
on  July  28th  (Blue  Book,  No.  71).  Herr  von  Bethmann 
mentioned  newspaper  reports,  according  to  which  Russia 
had  mobihsed  U  army  corps  in  the  south;  the  reference 
IS  to  the  mobilisation  of  the  four  southern  army  districts 
officially  communicated  to  Berlin  on  the  next  day.     To 
this  he  added  that  Austria,  "  who  as  yet  was  only  partiallv 
mobilising,  would  have  to  take  similar  measures.^'     Heir 
von  Bethmann  thus  foresees  what  Count  Berchtold  ex- 
pressly threatens  on  July  29th,  that  is  to  say,  the  extension 
ot  the  former  Austrian  partial  mobilisation  in  consequence 
of  Che  Russian  partial  mobihsation  of  July  29th     The 
Chancellor  does  not  say  how  far  this  extension  would 
go.    He  speaks  only  of  "similar"  measures,  which  can 
°u-^v.^"".   ^*°°^  ^  meaning  measures  similar  to  those 
which  Russia  had  undertaken,  that 's  to  say,  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  a  further  18  (or  as  Bethmann  assumes  14)  army 
corps.     On    this    view    Austria's    armv,    which    already 
comprised  at  least  10  army  corps  when  partially  mobilised 
on  July  28th  to  the  south  and  the  north,  would  now  ha.e 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  extended  mobilisation  to 
at  least  28  arn  v  corps  on  a  war  footing.     This,  be  it 
observed,  is  th     conclusion  arrived  at  on  the  basis  o^ 
iJethmanns   restrictive   words   "similar  measures,"   and 
leaves  entirely  aside  the  "general  mobilisation"  threat- 
ened   by   Berchtold.     But   even   this   restriction   of  the 
Austrian  mobihsation  to  23  army  corps  was  bound  to 
conipel  the  Russian  Government  to  an  extension  of  their 
mobilisation,   which  was  at  first  restricted  to   18  armv 
corps  only.  ■' 

A  similar  confirmation  of  my  view  is  furnished  bv 
notes  96  and  98  of  the  Blue  Book.  In  No.  96,  Bunsen 
reports  with  regard  to  the  interview  between  Berchtold 
and  Sch^bdko  of  July  30th  (Red  Book,  No.  50)-  "The 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  toM  him  that  as 'Russia 
had  mobilised,  Austria  must  of  course  do  the  same" 
■*u  «®*'  ^s^^^n  reports  with  regard  to  his  conversation 
with  Herr  yon  Jagow  on  July  80th,  in  which  the  lattr- 
expressed  his  fear  that  the  "  Russian  mobilisation  agair 
Austria  will  have  increased  difficulties,  as  Austria-Hungary 
who  has  as  yet  only  mobilised  against  Serbia  (this  is  'a 
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mistake  on  the  part  of  Jagow)  will  probably  find  it  necessary 
also  against  Russia." 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  reports  dated  July  81st  from  the 
French    and    English    Ambassadors    in    Petrograd    that, 

?uite  apart  from  the  diplomatic  action  of  the  Central 
'owers  the  Austrian  general  mobilisation  was  the  occasion 
and  the  cause  of  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  (Yellow 
Book,  No.  118;  Blue  Book,  No.  118). 

Military  preparations  on  the  part  of  Germany  without 
doubt  constituted  a  factor  leading  to  the  Russian  decision. 
In  various  passages  in  the  Orange  Book  reference  is  made 
to  these  Ckrman  measures,  which,  it  is  true,  were  directed 
rather  against  the  West  than  the  East,  in  accordance 
with  Giermany's  plan  of  campaign,  which  was  to  crush 
France  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  only  then  to  turn 
in  full  force  against  Russia.  Helfferich  maintains — ^though 
contrary  to  the  truth — ^that  the  Russian  Government 
never  uttered  a  word  with  regard  to  German  military 
preparations  during  the  negotiations.  Numbers  60  and 
68  of  the  Orange  Book  prove  the  contrary.  In  No.  60, 
Sazonof  communicates  to  his  Ambassadors  in  the  European 
capitals,  including  his  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  the  formula 
of  agreement  dictated  to  Coimt  Pourtal^s  on  July  80th, 
and  ne  specially  asks  Swerbeiev,  the  Russian  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  for  an  immediate  telegraphic  answer  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  German  Government  had  received 
this  fres'  nroof  of  his  efforts  for  peace.  He  adds  to  his 
instructions  to  his  Ambassador :  "  We  cannot  allow  such 
discussions  to  continue  solely  in  order  that  Germany 
and  Austria  may  gain  time  for  their  military  preparations." 
In  his  conversation  with  Jagow  on  July  81st,  Swerbeiev 
e:  presses  himself  even  more  unambiguously  with  regard 
to  German  military  preparations  (Orange  Book,  No.  68) : 
When  Jagow  wns  complaining  of  Russian  military  measures, 
the  Ambassador  answered  that  according  to  sure  infor- 
mation in  his  possession,  confirmed  cy  all  Russians  arriving 
in  Berlin,  (Jermany  also  was  very  actively  engaged  in 
taking  military  measures  against  Russia. 

In  the  same  way,  mention  is  made  of  German  military 
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measures  against  Russia  at  various  places  in  the  Yellow 
Book  and  the  Bhio  Book  (see  Yellow  Book,  Nos.  102. 
118  ;  Blue  Book,  ^o.  118).    I  have  treated  in  detail  in  my 
book  (pages  197,  210,  etc.)  of  the  military  measures  against 
trance,  and  need  not  return  to  them  here.     It  is  self- 
evident  that  German  preparations  for  war  against  Russia's 
ally  was  bound  to  produce  on  the  Russian  Government 
the  same  effects  as  if  they  had  been  directly  aimed  against 
Kussia.     Helfferich's  long  discussion  of  the  omission  of 
any  mention  of  German  military  measures  in  the  Russian 
documents  is  therefore  not   merely  superfluous,   but  it 
also  rests  on  an  inaccurate  account  of  the  facts.     It  is 
however  incredible,  as  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
Helfferich,   m   discussing  this   question   of  mobilisation, 
Should  examine  the  conversation  between  Sazonof  and 
Pourtal^  of  July  80th  (Orange  Book,  No.  60  and  YeUow 
Hook,  No.  108)  from  this  subsidiary  point  of  view— the 
mention  or  the  failure  to  mention  German  military  measures 
—but  should  succeed  in  maintaining  complete  silence  on 
the  main  point,  one  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  the 
whole  of  the  historical  antecedents,  namely,  the  proposal 
of  bazonof  s  first  formula  of  agreement,  which  was  dictated 
to  Count  Pourtal^  in  the  course  of  this  interview.     We 
have  already  seen  that  this  formula  and  its  refusal  have 
no  existence  for  Herr  Helfferich  :  but  to  discuss  in  ron- 
nection   with  an  entirely  unimportant  subsidiary  point 
the  Note  in  the  Yellow  Book  in  which  this  formula  is 
proposed  and  drawn  up,  in  which  its  support  in  Berlin 
is  promised  by  Count  Pourtal^s,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  suppress  the  mam  point,  is  a  procedure  which  transcends 
the  limits  of  all  prejudiced  historical  inquiry,  and  assumes 
in  the  reader  an  absence  of  criticism  and  a  spirit  of  blind 
acceptance  which  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  even  in  the 
Germany  of  to-day. 

****** 
The  result  of  this  investigation  is,  then,  as  follows  : 
Russia,  s  general  mobilisation  was  occasioned  : 

/?v  2^  *5f  P'^^^d^ng  Austrian  general  mobilisation  ; 
(6)  By    German   military   measures   on   the    East 
and  W  est ; 
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(c)  By  the  frustration  on  the  part  of  the  Central 
Powers  of  all  the  efforts  for  peace  made  by  the  En- 
tente Powers. 

Russia's  general  mobilisation  was  however  carried  out, 
not  with  the  object  of  attackuig  Germany  or  Austria, 
but  solely  as  a  measure  of  security  against  all  contingencies. 
This  is  shown  by  her  unwearied  continuation  of  the 
negotiations  aiming  at  the  preservation  of  peace,  her 
constant  suggestion  of  new  formulae  of  agreement,  her 
unaltered  readiness  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal  or  to  the  mediation  of  the  four  disinterested 
Powers,  and,  lastly,  as  late  as  August  1st,  the  day  of  the 
declaration  01  war,  her  willingness  to  keep  her  army 
mobilised  within  the  frontier,  while  a  iuct  attempt  was 
made  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  conflict.  The 
whole  of  Russia's  diplomatic  behaviour  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  crisis  conclusively  proves  that  Russia 
did  not  want  war,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  German 
declaration  of  war,  she  would  never  have  proceeded  to 
war.  Even  if  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  had 
preceded  that  of  Austria,  this  fact  would  not  dispose  of 
the  earnest  and  sincere  efforts  made  by  Russia  to  preserve 
peace.  The  Russian  mobilisation,  even  if  it  had  taken 
place  first,  would  have  been  characterised,  in  virtue  of 
Russia's  diplomatic  action,  as  a  measure  of  security 
and  not  of  aggressipn.  It  was  not,  however,  the  eariier 
in  time;  Austria  preceded  Russia  in  general  mobilisation 
as  well.  The  alleged  debit  account  of  Russia  is  thus 
cleared  down  to  the  last  item,  and  the  enormous  responsi- 
bihty  for  the  war  rests  exclusively  on  the  shoulders  of 
Austria  and  her  ally  Giermany. 

MOBIUSATION   DOES   NOT  MEAN  War. 

If  we  have  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Russian  general  mobilisation  was  merely  the  consequence 
of  that  of  Austria,  we  at  once  obtain  an  explanation  of 
the  fact  already  pointed  out,  which  must  hitherto  have 
appeared  entirely  incomnrehensible,  that  Austria  drew 
irom  the   Russian   gene  1   mobilisation   no   conclusions 
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pointing  to  war,  whereas  Germany  made  use  of  this 
circumstance  to  conjure  up  the  greatest  calamity  which 
has  ever  visited  mankind.  Austria  in  no  way  took 
offence  at  the  Russian  general  mobihsation,  and  could 
not  do  so,  since  she  knew  that  the  Russian  measure  was 
merely  a  consequence  of  that  of  Austria.  Count  Berch- 
told,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  mobilisations  on 
both  sides,  calmly  continued  to  negotiate  in  Vienna  and 
Petrograd  (Orange  Book,  No.  66;  Red  Book,  Nos.  58, 
W  and  56);  he  expressly  desired  a  "continuation  of  the 
former  neighbourly  relations  "  : 

"  Pourparlers  between  the  Cabinets  at  Vienna  and 
Petrograd  appropriate  to  the  situation  are  meanwhile 
being  continued,  and  from  these  we  hope  that  thincs 
will  quieten  down  all  round  (Red  Book,  No.  M. 
July  81st)." 

Vienna  and  Petrograd  from  their  previous  experiences 
were,  indeed,  accustomed  to  a  condition  of  mobilisation 
on  both  sides,  and  they  had  already  on  more  than  one 
occasion  found  the  way  to  agreement  in  much  more 
ditticUit  questions  while  each  side  remained  under  arms 

In  her  Ultimatum  of  July  80th,  Berlin  demanded 
demobihsation  against  Austria  as  well.  Austria  herself, 
however,  had  never  made  such  a  demand,  and  could  not 
do  so ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  desired  a  "continuation 
of  the  pourparlers,"  and  a  "  continuation  of  neighbouriv 
relations.  As  Count  Forgach  expressly  assured  d'e 
Bunsen  (Blue  Book,  No.  118),  Austria  did  not  regard 
the  rnobihsation  on  both  sides  as  a  hostile  act,  and  this 
rested,  above  all,  on  the  cogent  ground  that  Austria  herself 
had  been  the  first  to  order  a  general  mobilisation.  Russia 
also  saw  no  reason  for  war  in  the  Austrian  general  mobili- 
sation ;  on  the  contrary,  on  the  very  day  of  the  general 
mobihsation  on  both  sides  she  displayed  the  utmost 
readiness  in  entering  into  new  negotiations  with  the 
Viennese  Government. 

Austria's  general  mobilisation  was  as  remote  from 
sgnifying  war  as  was  Russia's  corresponding  measure. 
^lotwlthstandlng  all  stipulations  and  reservations  on  the 
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part  of  the  Viennese  Government,  the  way  to  an  under- 
standing had  been  entered  upon,  and  the  attainment  of 
the  end,  even  if  not  probable,  was  eertainly  a*  any  rate 
possible.  The  end  would  certainly  have  been  reached 
if  Germany  had  desired  the  maintenance  of  peace  ;  its 
attainment  was  impossible  because  those  who  held  sway 
in  Germany  ascribed  to  the  Russian  mobilisation  ends 
and  purposes  which  it  did  not  in  fact  have,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  free  to  pursue  ends  and  purposes  which 
they  dared  not  confess  to  the  world  and  to  their  o"vn 
people. 

•  *••*• 

While  I  writi-  these  lines  the  mobilisation  of  Bulgaria 
and  Greece  (Autunrn,  1916)  has  been  made  public  in 
the  Press.  The  official  Agence  Bulgare,  in  making  the 
announcement,  expressly  states  : 

Bulgaria  has  in  no  way  any  hostile  intentions, 
but  she  is  firmly  resolved  to  protect  her  rights  and 
her  independence  while  remaining  under  arms.  Fol- 
lowing the  examp'e  of  Holland  and  of  Switzerland, 
whc  have  not  hesitated  to  have  recourse  to  this 
mea>sure  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Bulgaria, 
having  regard  to  the  movements  of  troops  among  her 
neighbours,  is  obliged  to  assume  an  attitude  of  armed 
neutrality,  but  in  doing  so  she  will,  nevertheless, 
continue  to  discuss  and  negotiate  with  the  representa- 
tives of  both  the  belligerent  groups. 

This  official  declaration  of  the  Bulgarian  Government 
affords  new  evidence  in  support  of  the  fact,  for  which 
numberless  examples  can  be  found  in  history,  that  mobi- 
lisation is  not  tantamount  to  war,  but  is  a  measure  of 
precaution  intended  to  meet  all  contingencies,  and  that 
every  sovereign  State  is  acting  within  her  rights  in  adopting 
such  a  measure  at  her  discretion.  Even  if  the  mobilising 
State  takes  the  lead  in  such  matters,  mobilisation  is  no 
ground  for  war;  much  less  can  it  be  so  regarded  if  a 
State  merely  follows  mobilisation  on  the  other  side  and 
if,  at  the  same  time,  her  whole  diplomatic  demeanour  is 
such  as  to  exclude  the  suspicion  of  warlike  intentions. 

BB 
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^i^srrteS.o^.r^'^ "-  '"^  -'^  ^4%^pt^i 

be^°*'S*i?m  ?f  "«t  'nobilisation-that  has  hitherto 
e^;afcnt  to  lit'  Y^'V^.'^Jefnational  law.  Mobilisation 
h?w  ^ared  on  S7  *^*  "  I^«an-Genrian  international 
S  ;  IT  ^i-  ****"  ,'5*™®  '^*'  *»  a"  similar  efflorescences 
of  a  mihtanstic  policy  of  war,  such  as  the  attemrt^ 

S*  th?^**"!?*  justification  for  the  invasion  of  ffium 
in  the  aUeged  conspiracy  of  this  hapless  country  with 
Germany's  enemies,  or  to'vindicate  th?  sin kSHf  hostile 
^  en?^t"'  mercantile  vessels  and  the  wholesal?  drowSnJ 
of  enemy  and  neutral  civilians  by  reference  to  EnffSf 

hy'the"'^l^^''"  '^''  .P""Siple  newly  intrSd 
S^KiV^  Jrennan  &)vemment  mto  international  law  that 
mobilisation  signifies  war,  rests  on  purely  militarv  coS- 

?hlo?v'*'"^'  '*  b  *^**^*^^"'  «"««^'y  °PPo«e^d  to  the^Se 
theory  and  practice  of  international  liT  It  is  fromThesc 
m  tary  considerations  of  advantage,  which  at  the  saSe 
JtZZ"""  ""T'  ^"^  ^'^«  *h^  finaffulfilmeit  of  the  iZ! 
G^^t^P^'^'"'"^  ^^•^'*^  ^""^  ^°rid  power,  that  t£ 
£  it  tK  /  H«"sen.  Diploroacy  has  degroded  herself 
to  be  the  tram-bearer  of  the  generals. 
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wliphTT*'°"n'**'  ^^^^  questionof  RussiP  ■  mobilisation, 
wliich.  so  far  as  German  apologetic  literaturt      concerned 

I  nrril'*'  r*^  ^^'  ?"^^*^"  ^  responsibilSy  for  ?he  war' 
wlJcTso  trVl  f "'  «V greaterHength  Wh  a  p^S 
Siuted  fnH  K-  u''"'"^'  ^^  no^v-here  been  adequ^ely 
iwS/It  Z?'"^'''  "^^frtheless.  of  great  importance 

i  refer  to^fh.  T"*""  ^"/^^,  ^""*^°"  «'  responsibility. 
1  reler  to  the  exchange  of  telegrams  between  the  Tsar 
Nicholas  and  the  Emperor  William. 
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Even  when  the  German  White  Book  appeared,  surprise 
could  not  but  be  occasioned  bj'  the  fact  that  the  tele- 
grams exchanged  between  the  Emp<n)r  William  nvd  the 
Tsar  were  divided  in  the  publication  of  the  Foreign  c>frice  : 
five  tel«  'jrams  between  the  two  monarchs  were  reproduced 
in  the  ^xl..bits  20-28A  of  the  White  Bimk,  whereas  four 
other  telegrams,  the  last  of  the  series,  dated  July  81st 
and  August  1st,  were  included  in  the  text  of  the  German 
Memorandum. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  disseverance  of  connected 
documents  ?  It  is  true  that  one  reason  for  this  un- 
natural arrangement,  and  a  very  important  one,  has 
meanwhile  come  to  light :  By  rendering  the  survey  of 
the  exchange  of  telegrams  between  the  two  monarehs 
more  confused,  it  was  a  more  easy  matter  to  conceal  the 
omission  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  documents, 
that,  namely,  from  the  Tsar,  dated  July  29th,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  inattentive  rearler 
will  experience  more  difficulty  in  detecting  a  hiatus  in 
the  royal  correspondence  if  this  is  scattered  about  in  various 
parts  of  the  White  Book  than  if  it  were  cited  in  its  chrono- 
logical connection.  Most  readers  are,  unfortunately,  in- 
attentive, and  especially  on  the  stormy  fourth  of  August, 
1914,  it  was  possible  to  count  on  a  dearth  of  calm  critical 
examination  in  the  German  representatives  in  the  Reichs- 
tag. Thus  it  happened  that  at  that  critical  moment 
no  one  in  Germany  was  surprised  by  the  fact  that  Exhibits 
22  and  28  of  the  \Vhite  Book  contained  in  succession 
-wo  telegrams  from  the  Emperor  William  to  the  Tsar, 
but  that  between  these  two  something  said  by  the  Tsar 
was  missing.  The  utterance  omitted  was,  in  fact,  the 
Tsar's  celebrated  despatch  containing  the  proposal  that 
the  matter  should  be  decided  by  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

In  addition  to  this  mysterious  point,  which  has  mean- 
while been  explained,  there  is,  howe\3r,  another  which 
still  awaits  an  explanation.  The  telegrams  which  are 
comprised  in  the  Exhibits  to  the  White  Book  end  with 
Exhibit  28a,  a  telegram  from  the  Tsar  to  the  Emperor 
William,  dated  July  80th,  at   1.20  p.m.     This  telegram 
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begins  with  the  words:  "I  thank  you  from  mv  heart 

£r.i:im  r"^^P'^•"  •"**  »  dean^he  an^w?/to  thl 
telegram  from  the  Emperor  WilLam  of  July  80th  at  l 

iZ'u  P""*r*  *"   f^^   *«•    In   °«Jcr  to^foUow  the 

tTpor^i^SHXJ'v*''''^"?'  •*  •»  nece'wry  to  refer  to 
tne  i-OKign  OfHce  Memorandum,  which  also  beirins  with 

Im'cSS  t""?*  *^'^""'  *°  *»»«  Emperor  WiS(SjJ 
.iil«?f  *^i''**  **"  f  "'y  '*'*  »^  *  P-*"-  ••  the  White  SS 
expressly  observes  (page  412) :  "  The  telegram  of  the 
Tsar  was  sent  at  2  o'clock  that  same  aftfmoin  "  and 

ffX^^^'l  ^P"^u  *y)  **»»*  *»»»  **"'«««">  crossed  ^?h 
a  telegram  from  the  Emperor  also  sent  off  on  July  81st 
at  2  p.m.    This  second  telegram  from  the  Tsar  also  beirins 

rd'iatt""''!-=. : '  ^^'^  y°"  '^"^  ^y  ^^-'^  f-  y- 

♦ellSl  J'%' i*^'"  sent  two  answers  to  the  Emperor's 
telegram  of  1  a.m  on  July  80th.  the  first  on  Juiraoth 
at  1.20  p.m.  and  the  second  on  July  81st  at  2  p.m.,  and 
both  telegrams  begin  with  almost  the  same  woiSs.  How 
r^^'Z  »  ^^P'*"!!^  *•*"  te>««n*pbic  garrulousness  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  when  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  silence 
maintamed  by  Germany?  The  Emperor  William  wS 
mute  for  no  less  than  87  hours,  from  July  80th  a?^  am 
until  July  81st  at  2  p.m.^7  hours,  an  etenSty  in  thoTe 

fernth  '^l  ^'*V'/  "nf  **^^  ^"^'^  depended  rniLSsI 
Sl^r^^^'i^*""*'  *^^  ^"r  '^P"^**  *o  »^s  Imperial  friend's 
Ltel*"!  J^"™-  °"  •'"'y  ^^'  *^elve  hours  later,  on 
July  80th  at  1.20  p.m.,  and  then  when  no  reply  was  rece  ved 
from  the  Emperor  William,  after  a  further  iXJS  of 

M^^  ""•"  ^''Ku^'\  **  ^  PP-  h«  «««*  «  farther  telegram 
which  begins  with  almost  the  same  words  as  the  first 
buc  announces  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  in  even 
warmer  tones,  his  desire  for  peace. 

I  am  unable  to  throw  any  fight  on  the  question  whether 
as  m  the  case  of  the  Tsar's  telegram  of  July  29th   there 

nf  «  "Jr  '"""''r  ^ti^^  r"'^  ^''^  '"^^^  *h^  suppressfon 
of  a  telegram  from  the  Emperor  William.     If  there  has 

been  such  an  omission,  it  would  furnish  a  new  and  by 
no  meur-   .^,vial  element  of  guilt  against  Germany,  for 
in  thfa  official  translation  :  "  I  thank  you  cordially."  etc     The 
same  phrase  is  used  in  German  in  both  telejrains.]        ^ 
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^te-i'"'*"'*'"  ^*^^  *»"'>'  ^^^  *»<«n  effected  with  the 
fe*^  "'  preventing  .en  further  emphasis  fmm  beinj 

repeated  desire  for  ix-nec  expressed  by  the  Tsar  and  thJ 
.rninovablc  and  frigidly  negative  attitude  enibod^d  in 
the  Emperors  reference  to  Russian  mobilisation.    If  hoi" 

and'*  tVr""  ^'"•*^  ?^r*""-has  been "upprefilS. 
and    the    telegraphic  mterohange  actually  followed    the 
course    shown    in    the    White  l<x,k.    then    it  must    te 
allowed   to   speak  in    favour  of  Russia  that   the  Tsar 
twice  ,n  succession,  in  the  course  of  twentv-five  hou^ 
though  meanwhile  receiving  no  answer  from  the  Em^.    •  • 
SZi  «/^**  ""  'nslstently  upon  him  mediation  ;'   in, 
interests  of  peace,  and  protested  with  so  much  wa-      .. 
his  own  peaceful   inclination.     On  the  other  hand    th^ 
fact   that    the    Emperor   William   aIlow«     37    precioSs 
hours   h    elaiMe   before  his  telegram  of  July  aoth  3 

In  th!  ?•«?  K*  ^  *'J''^**^  *"  '"'"*«*«  «ga'n''t  Germany. 
In  these  87  hours  of  imperial  si  1  nee  tTie  extension^of 

tSSk  nC"  iT"^'"'  mobilisation  to  a  genemi  mob"l  sa"ion 
took  place,  the  announcement  of  "  Kriegs«'fahr '  wZ 
decided  upon  m  Berlin,  the  state  of  tensioif  Ken  GeV 
many  ancT  Russia  was  rendered  dangerously  a^uTe  mv 
was  the  Emperor  William's  silence  so  fmazingirprowJ^ 

'{.  ^'^^^  *^"*  ^'^^  ^''P'^'^s  purpose  Sf  this  siCce 
can  have  been  to  compel  hi.  friend  on  the  Russian  wSd 
throne  to  adopt  further  nulitary  -ea^nres  of  sSSSv 
which  could  then  be  represented"^.  ^  threat  and  af£ 
the  mterposition  of  an  im'possible  der  id  h.  an  ult?ma?um 
used  as  a  ground  for  war?  uuimatum. 

Every  kind  of  suspicion  i-     ncouiaged  by  the  unnatural 

nTe*mRe*B!  77^""'^  -?^-"  the  Em?Jm« 
wir  '  ,  v.*  "^^  dcsigntJ  to  conceal  the  Emoeror 
Wilham  s  long  silc     .  and  the  immediate  sequence  Ttwo 

from' BerS'^'vS  etnT.^  '"^^^-^^'^^  -mTurcat^^n 
♦kI  Li  Y^]  ^^*^'i  '^  *^^  suspicion  is  unfounded,  and 

•  !kH!^'"^'"«''''*  '"  ^^"^  ^o"ow  the  course  represented 
m  the  WTnte  Book,  then  this  fact  also  furnishes  T^TS 
m  exoneration  of  the  Tsar  and  his  Go  emment  and  a^Lw 
point  against  the  Emperor  William  and  th^Taro^d  h"m 
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The  last  telegrams  exchanged  between  the  Tsar  and 
the  Emperor  on  August  1st  c^l  for  a  further  and  equally 
interesting  investigation. 

According  to  the  Ge  man  White  Book  (pages  412  and 
418)  the  facts  connected  with  this  incident  are  as  follows  : 

"  Two  hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  time-limit 
the  Tsar  telegraphed  to  H.M.  the  Kaiser,  as  follows  : 

'I  have  received  Your  telegram.  I  comprehend 
that  You  are  forced  to  mobiUse,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  from  You  the  same  guarantee  which  I  have 
given  You,  viz.,  that  these  measures  do  not  mean 
war,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  negotiate  for  the 
welfare  of  our  two  countries  and  the  imiversal  peace 
which  is  so  dear  to  our  hearts.  With^the  aid  of 
God  it  must  be  possible  to  our  long  tried  friendship 
to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  I  expect  with 
full  confidence  Your  urgent  reply.' 

To  this  H.M.  the  Kaiser  replied  : 

•  I  thank  You  for  Your  telegram.  I  have  shown 
yesterday  to  Your  Government  the  way  through 
which  alone  war  may  yet  be  averted.  Although 
I  asked  for  a  reply  by  to-day  noon,  no  telegram  from 
my  Ambassador  has  reached  me  with  tht  reply  of 
Your  Government.  I  therefore  have  been  forced 
to  mobilise  my  army.  An  immediate,  clear  and 
unmistakable  reply  of  Your  Government  is  the  sole 
way  to  avoid  endless  misery.  Until  I  receive  this 
reply  I  am  unable,  to  my  great  grief,  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  Your  telegram.  I  must  ask  most 
earnestly  that  You,  without  delay,  order  Your  troops 
to  commit,  under  no  circumstances,  the  slightest 
violation  of  our  frontiers.'  " 

The  twelve  hours'  time-limit  allowed  in  the  German 
Ultimatum  of  July  81st,  midnight,  expired  at  noon  on 
August  l.st. 

The  Tsar's  telegram  was  dispatched  two  hours  after 
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the  expiration  of  this  time-limit,  that  is  to  say,  at  2  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  1st  (White  Book,  pag?  41  J) 

?Cr'*uff"'  t^^^^fo'*.  at  the  earliest  have  inTved  iH 
Berhn  between  8  and  4  o'clock. 

l,;/^*!^'"  *u^  Emperor  William  drafted  and  dispatched 
h,s  reply,  which  can  thus  have  arrived  at  Petrograd  at 
the  earliest  between  5  and  6  o'clock  mid-European  «me 

f^wT^^K '^' u!*  l?-^^  ?••"•  ^^'  Chancello^^s  ur^nt 
telegram  had  been  dispatcfcd  to  the  Imperial  Ambassldor 
at  Petrograd.  m  wh.cfi  the  latter  was  .mtructed  to  h^d 
to  the  Russian  Government  the  declaration  of  war  at 

n  ^  ^  U-U-.  x^^*^™"**"'  mid-European  time  (White 
Book.  Exhibit  26  Whether  this  declaration  of  wLr  wS 
dehvered  punctually  at  the  hour  mentioned  or  only  later 
on  the  same  day.  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  no  informa- 
tion   from    German    sources.     On    the   other   hand,    the 

B^k%?'^1"l^^  ^^-  <^°-  ''^^  *"^  *»>«  F^««h  Yellow 
isook  (No.  184)  are  in  agreement  in  stating  thai  the 
declaration  of  war  was  delivered  at  7.10  p  m 

I  am  unable  to  determine  whether  the  divergence  in 

n5 ^.«^^^l^'"  ll*^>  *'^^^  ^^^  *  difference  in  the  method 
of  calculating  the  time  or  to  some  other  circumstance 
For  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  on  which  I  am  now 
engaged  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  no  concern.  The 
decisive  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  my  present 
argument  .s.  not  the  time  of  the  actual  deliveryTtJe 
K'ff''"/r  ^"^  ^"*  *^  ^'"^  «*  ^^hich  itVas  to 
Tm^r^^r  ''''^'*'*/*'''^*"«  *«  *^«  instruction  of  the 
aftSon      ^^"^  ^'"^  ^^  ^  **'*='°^''  '"  t^<^ 

wiS^r.,'"  **  ^^^'^^^  ^^  reconcile  the  time  thus  determined 
with  the  summons  of  the  German  Emperor  to  the  Tsar 
to  give  an  immediate,  clear  and  unmistakable  reply  to 

rJfse?J™rm  ™**""^f  *^^  "  ^«>  ''-^y  t"  «void  eUess 
mibcry  ?  When  was  it  supposed  that  the  Tsar  or  his 
Government  should  give  such  an  answer?  Under  no 
£!!nWi,  ^l^^n^^tances  could  the  Emperor's  telegram 
reach  the  Russian  capital  before  5  o'clock ;  this,  howfve? 
was  just  the  time  at  which  it   was  intended  that  The 

Fvin  nTv,  ""^  ""'^^  ."'^^^^  ^  ^^"vered  in  Petrograd! 
Even  on  the  assumption  that  the  Tsar  had  been  anxious 
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to  comply  with  the  preposterous  German  demand  foi 
demobilisation  as  against  Germany  and  Austria,  while 
both  these  countries  were  mobilised  and  intended  to 
remain  so,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
give  effect  to  his  intentions,  since  his  cousin,  the  Emperoi 
William,  did  not  leave  him  so  much  as  a  minute's  time 
for  the  telegraphic  acceptance  of  his  demand  ? 

Even  if  a  miracle  had  now  happened,  and  if  the  Tsar, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  taken  place,  had  resolved 
to  give  "the  clear  and  unmistakable  reply"  demanded 
of  him,  such  a  decision  would,  in  any  case,  have  come  too 
late,  on  the  times  assigned  to  the  events,  inasmuch  as 
the  German  declaration  of  war  was  to  have  been  delivered 
at  an  earUer  hour,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

This  is  certainly  an  astonishing  incident ;  Germany 
in  effect  demands  an  answer  from  her  opponents,  and 
further  states  that  after  this  answer  has  been  received 
she  will  enter  upon  the  "  subject  "  of  the  Tsar's  telegram  ; 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  is,  however,  not  allowed  time  to 
reply,  but  is  surprised  with  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
only  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  Emperor  William's 
telegram  was,  in  fact,  that  it  was  a  concession  of  a  pro- 
longation of  the  time-limit  allowed  in  the  Ultimatum 
which  had  already  expired  at  12  noon.  This  concession 
was  restricted  to  no  definite  time  or  period,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  was  bound  to  be  sufficiently  pro'onged 
to  enable  an  answer  to  be  received  to  the  last  telegram 
from  the  German  Emperor.  At  the  very  earliest  such 
an  answer  could  only  reach  Berlin  between  6  and  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening ;  but  the  declaration  of  war  should  have 
been  delivered  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

This  and  all  other  incomprehensibilities  only  become 
comprehensible  on  the  assumption  that  the  Emperor 
Williams  demand  for  an  answer  from  the  Tsar  was  not 
sincere  and  that  war,  under  all  circumstances,  was  already 
a  settled  affair  in  Berlin.  What  shou'd  we  say  of  a  man 
who  wrote  to  someone  with  whom  he  had  fallen  out : 
"  If  you  do  not  forthwith  retract  t^e  libel  you  have 
uttered  against  me,  I  will  send  my  flunkey  to  cudgel 
you,"  but  who  had  already  sent  the  flunkey  to  do  the 
cudgelling  two  hours  before  the  letter  was  written  ?    Would 
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he  be  believed  when  he  protested  that  he  had  sought 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  ?  Exactly  the 
same  judgment  must  be  passed  on  the  last  telegram  from 
the  Emperor  William  to  the  Tsar. 

The  following  circumstance  in  the  Emperor  William's 
telegram  is  also  in  the  highest  degree  astonishing.  As 
I  have  already  pointed  out  his  final  telegram  can  only 
have  been  dispatched  at  the  very  earliest  between  8 
and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Chancellor's  in- 
struction to  deliver  the  declaration  of  war  had  already 
been  sent  off  to  Petrograd  two  hours  earlier,  at  12.52  p.m. 
Why  does  the  Emperor  William  entirely  fail  to  mention 
this  declaration  of  war  in  his  telegram  ?  Why  does  he 
speak  only  of  the  mobilisation  of  his  army  in  indicating 
the  consequence  of  the  Russian  refusal  of  the  GSerman 
Ultimatum,  and  omits  to  mention  the  dec'aration  of  war 
which  had  already  been  dispatched  ?  Why  does  he  excite 
in  the  Russian  Emperor  the  mistaken  impression  that 
war  might  even  yet  be  avoided  by  a  "  clear  and  unmis- 
takable reply,"  whereas  in  fact  when  the  Emperor's 
telegram  was  sent,  war  had  already  become  inevitable, 
and  that  on  two  grounds  : 

(a)  Because  the  declaration  of  war,  accompanied  by 
instructions  that  it  was  to  be  delivered  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  had  already  been  sent  to  Petrograd  two  hours 
previously  ; 

(b)  Because  the  Emperor  of  Uussia  had  no  longer  time 
before  the  delivery  of  the  declaration  of  war  to  send  a 
satisfactory  answer  tt  Berlin,  even  if  he  had  wished  to 
do  so. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  the  Emperor  William's 
telegram  can  only  be  interpreted  as  having  been  meant 
to  awaken  at  the  last  moment  the  appearance  of  a  desire 
for  peace,  but  as  having  been  in  fact  meant  to  make  the 
maintenance  of  peace  impossible. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  Imperial  telegram  is  also 
significant  and  characteristic.  The  Emperor  William 
warns  the  Tsar  against  any  violation  of  the  frontier  by 
Russian  troops.    From  this  it  may  in  the  first  place  be 
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inferred  that  between  8  and  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 

tS'^UcJ""  S?  r '**'*'".  °^  *^«  frontieV&ryet 
taKen    place.    The    Emperor's    waminir   was.    howewr 

clearly  intended  to  prepare  for  the  later  TsertioiT  that 

telegmm  of  August  1st  was  the  first  prelude  to  Sw 
of  hberation  wkch  the  German  people  then  took  ud  ,  nS., 
the  direction  of  the  imperial  cffef^of  thToSstm  Id 
otto^ Sr  ^'^^^'  '''^y  ^«"  contintl^bir^ 

ON  WHAT  GROUNDS  DID  GERMANY  DECLARE 
WAR  AGAINST  RUSSIA? 

nJ^„if  have  already  pointed  out.  a  hopeless  confusion 
prevails  m  the  German  publications  as  to  the  WS^ds 

S,^ST*  declaration  of  war  offers  an  Sption  of  two 
t     nfr^  K^^"^*  '•  ^^j>.^^8  to  the  one  Russia  had  refusid 
In,t!.?f^  r^ '  according  to  the  other  she  had  faUed  to 
f^n^v  ^^tlT^l^^"^^-    ^"^t  Pourtal^s  had  received 
tS^r.?"*'''  both  these  formu]«,  as  the  text  for  a  declam 
IhlL^  ^ar   obviously  with  instructions  to  delete  one  ^f 
mZ  ""  *^t?««»«»«"t  to  be  handed  to  the  Russian  G^?er^! 
ment,  according  as  the  circumstances  might  require     The 
Ambassador,  who  had  either  completely  lost  h?s  h^ad  or 
perhaps,  proceeded  on  the  principle  tWitTs  better  to 
have  two  strings  to  your  bow,  left  both  the  rei^ons  for 

handed  tTtK^  ^"  '^  *^"  ^"^"'"^"^  ^^ich  was  offic  aUy 
/Si     .     !-^"'''*''  Government  (Orange  Book,  No.  76) 
Difficile  est  sahram  non  scribere.  ...  ^' 

To  these  two  optional  reasons,  a 'third  is  added  in  the 

I 

failure"oAW  *•    ^7°*^  *  ^"^  ^^"'^  to  the  alleged 
tailure  of  the  Russian  Government  to  answer  the  German 
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UHimatum,  in  order  to  emphasise  one  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned. 

Even  if  no  answer  had  been  given  by  Russia  to  the 
German  Ultimatum,  it  would  in  no  way  follow  thnt  the 
responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  war  devolves  on  Russia. 
The  responsibility  would  still  rest  on  the  Government, 
which  at  so  critical  a  moment  had  addressed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring State  so  grave  a  demand,  couched  in  such  a  pre- 
sumptuous fonn.  It  is  the  German  Ultimatum  that  is 
to  be  censured,  not  the  Russian  attitude  towards  the 
Ultimatum.  Germany's  demand  was  superfluous,  since 
it  was  open  to  Germany,  as  to  every  so veteign'; State,  to 
mobilise,  as  had  already  been  done  by  Austria  and  Russia, 
without  addressing  to  Russia  a  demand  for  demobilisation. 
It  was  provocative,  and  was  bound  inevitably  to  lead 
to  war,  since  Russia  could  not  possibly  accept  an  ulti- 
matum which  required  within  twelve  hours  the  suspension 
of  every  measure  of  Avar  against  Germany  and  also  against 
Austria,  although  Austria  had  herself  proceeded  to  a  general 
mobilisation,  and  although  Germany  had  already  under- 
taken the  most  far-reaching  military  measures.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  issue  of  the  Ultimatum  and  its  inevitable 
non-acceptance  was  bound  to  engender  a  high  degree 
of  tension,  even  if  Germany  had  not  forthwith  declared 
war.  It  was  not  the  failure  to  answer  this  Ultimatum, 
preposterous  even  in  its  details,  but  the  dispatch  to  a 
neighbourly  State  of  such  a  demand  Avith  a  short  time- 
limit  affixed  that  constituted  the  fatal  step,  bringing  into 
immediate  imminence  the  danger  of  a  European  war. 
It  is  therefore  a  complete  perversion  of  the  facts  when 
the  guilt  of  the  war  is  ascribed  to  Russia  for  her  failure 
to  answer  the  Ultimatum,  instead  of  laying  it  on  Germany 
on  account  of  the  dispatch  of  the  Ultimatum. 

But  to  proceed  :  is  it  then  true,  as  German  writers  on 
the  war  are  constantly  telling  us,  that  Russia  chose  "  to 
give  no  answer  at  all  to  the  German  Ultimatum,"  and 
thus  clearly  proclaimed  her  desire  to  provoke  war  ?  As 
I  have  already  elsewhere  observed  and  as  I  shall  nov 
prove,  this  assertion  is  false. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  no  information  as  to  an  answer 
from   the    Russian    Government,    and    we   are    ignorant 
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aaviay   or  was   in   somc   wav  side-tiBcked      dnt-  tKJ«» 

«»  expiation  one'^'riJ'Sltum'"  '-K;  '^n^^v^^S 
«t«««j  awm^,  has  never  rewhed  u^"T?  to  JhJ 

inevStbl^'  if^n    ^^"'^'  ^^  *^*^  ^'•"»«»  Ultimatum  wl^ 
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our  two  countries  and  the  universal  peace  which  is  so 
dear  to  our  hearts.  With  the  aid  of  God,  it  must 
be  rwssible  to  our  long-tried  friendship  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  blood.  I  expenf  with  full  confidence  your 
urgent  reply."  These  nre  t  concluding  words  of  the 
Tsars  telegram  of  the  afternoon  of  August  1st.  The 
Government  of  a  great  State  could  never  have  replied  to 
such  an  Ultimatum  in  this  way.  An  answer  from  the 
Russian  Government  would  have  been  bound  to  break 
down  all  bridges.  The  Tsar's  answer,  however,  main- 
tained intact  all  the  connections  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  endeavoured  by  the  invisible  chains  of  the  long 
enduring  friendship  between  the  monarchs  to  restrain 
the  armed  hosts  in  their  waiting  attitude. 

The  Emperor  William  understood  quite  well  the  last 
movmg  appeal  of  his  Russian  friend.    And  one  is  certainly 
not  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  he  entertained  no  doubt 
as  to  the  integrity  and  the  sincerity  of  this  appeal  for 
peace.     But  since  July  29th— the  reasons  for  assigning 
this  date  I  have  discussed  in  my  book — since  July  29th 
"  higher  considerations  of  State  "  had  rendered  irreversible 
the  resolution  for  war  taken  in  Beriin  ;  higher  considerations 
of  State  induced  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pe.  mal 
tones  of  peace  and  of  friendship  of  his  imperial  frieud, 
to  recur  constantly  in  his  answer  of  Au^^ast  1st  to  the 
intercourse    between   the    Governments,    and    to    demand 
an   answer  from  the   Russian    Government  ;   he  added  : 
"  Until  I  receive  this  reply  I  am  unable  to  my  great  grief 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  your  telegram."     Observe 
this  frigid  refusal,  this  business-like  reference  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  lormal  answer  from  the   viovemmei      to  the 
German  Ultimatum,  this  refusal  '  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  your  telegram,"  and  contrast  it  with  the  moving  warmth 
of  the  last  despairing  cry  for  deliverance  from  the  Russian 
throne.     The  Emperor  William  insisted  on  a  formal  settle- 
ment of  his  Ultimatum,  and  this  could  not  but  be  fatal 
to  peace.     The  Emperor  Nicholas  avoided  such  a  formal 
settlement,  in  order  to  prevent  the  breach  by  a  personal 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  of  friendship  of 
the  German  Emperor.    . 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  eyes  of  anyone  whose 
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mind  IS  not  restricted  solely  to  dry  letters  and  to  col< 
xnatters  of  fact,  but  whose  endeavour  it  is  to  look  ini 
the  warm  soul  of  men  who  live  and  act.    Indeed,  a  rich 
judgment  on  historical  events  can  be  formed  only  by  on 
who  IS  able  by  a  kind  of  poetical  and  psychological  intui 
tion  to  comprehend  the  spiritual  life  of  man  in  action 
and  can  hear  m  a  recital  of  the  bare  facts  the  beatini 
pulse  of  human  feelings  and  passions.     Only  they  hav' 
been  truly  great  historians  who,  in  addition  to  a  con 
scientiousness  of  mind  in  the  investigation  of  facts,  hav< 
had  at  their  command  sufficient  imagination  and  sensi 
bihty  to  share   the    spiritual    ejcperiences   of   the    mer 
whose  deeds  they  are  narrating,    llie  telegrams  exchangee 
between  the  monarchs  of  Germany  and  Russia  lay  1»k 
to  the  psychologist  the  souls  of  both  rulers  and  also,  ii 
the    case  of  the    Emperor  William,  the   transformation 
of  his  soul  dunng  the  European  crisis.     Merely  by  reference 
to  the  interchange  of  telegrams  it  is  almost  possible  to 
determine  the  moment  up  to  which  the  Emperor  William 
continued  to  vacillate  and  beyond  which  he  was  reso'ved 
on  war.     On  fhf  other  hand,  there  is  in  t'.e  utterances 
of  the  Empei  )i  of  Russia  from  first  to  last  no  oscillation 
or  shadow  of  turning.    As  in  his  first  telegram  of  July  29th, 
so  also  in  his  last  of  August  1st,  the  object  of  his  longine 
and  of  his  endeavour  is  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
all  means  calculated  to  attain  this  high  end  are  proposed 
The  most  luminous  point,  which  will  for  ever  outshine 
the  obscunty  generated  by  the  German  paid  hacks,  is 
his  telegram  of  July  29th  proposing  to  submit  the  dispute 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  a  telegram    which  the  German 
U)vernment  has  suppressed  and  which  the  hired  journa- 
lists of  Germany  would  still,  if  they  could,  gladly  allow 
to  sink  out  of  sight.     All  that  Nicholas  II  did  during  the 
i^uropean  crisis  may  be  summarised  in  the  words  which 
he  himself  wrote  to  the  King  of  England  on  the  afternoon 
?/   August    1st,   after  the   German   declaration  of  war: 
In  this  solemn  hour  I  wish  to  assure  you  once  more  that 
1  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  avert  war."     The  assurance 
thus  given  by  the  Tsar  Nicholas  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
verdict  of  historv. 
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fiuure't*  °i^'*i-°"'-n*"'  sufficient  to  dispose 


The 

of  the  failure  to  ans^rlhe"  Gel^"uitTmtum  ™wE 
o  ?u8tI5n;  ??T"r?  '"  ^^^  ^"^"  declamtion  of  war. 

began  t^e  war  a^inst  us."  This  furtGr  rea«,n.  wh?ch 
nmi^^^^u^  considered  to  be  more  effectivrthJ  the 
war  h/fe'**  of  reasons  contained  in  the  declaration  of 
fl.,^'..  P  V'^**  «  combustible  material  for  the  glowing 
flames  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  Germany,  and  has  furth"? 
been  tr.  asferred  to  their  own  collection  of  document 
S  Jk  ^"^*"^.  Government,  although  it  is  not  clear 
whether  this   arises   from   credulous  Stupidity  or  fmm 

iJJ'^^?^^T'"P''"*^T*^  ^'«"-  According  to  Coun? 
&j  L'/^'^?r^'"  addressed  to  Count  Berehtold  on 
August  2nd,  and  accordmg  to  the  Austrian  declaration 

cLZnT'Tn^"?''?  '^'^  ^"«"^*  «*h,  the  war  betw^^S 
^rmany  and  Russia  in  no  way  broke  out  merely  because 
of  the  mobilisation  of  Russia,  but  because  of  L  actual 
attack  by  Russian  troops.  »".uai 

These  contradictions  between  the  various  German  and 
Austrian  statements  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  deprive 

knowlel.*"n^f  '^^^'^•'•fy  •«  the  eyes  of  anyone  with  a 
knowledge  of  criminology  and  to  enable  such  a  critic 
to  recognise  the  usual  excuse  of  convicted  criminak  in 
way  orlnSt.  ^"'"'^  occasioned  the  war  in  thi^ 

This  conviction  is  further  strengthened  by  the  details 
g|ven  as  to  the  alleged  Russian  fttack,  whLh  are  aHke 
obscure  and  contradictory  (White  Book,  page  418)  I 
have  already  pointed  out  in  my  book  (pa^  207)  that  the 
fn  tif.  Sr*^  °^  9l  ^~"*'^'-  ^y  ^^^  R"Sians  "  already 
Z  !?•  f  ll™?'',"  ""^  "^"^^'t  1^*'  »-^-  the  same  afternoon 
on  which  the  telegram  of  the  Tsar,  cited  above,  was  sVnt!" 

of  tL"lT'^*^*'-  %«"««ir  attack,  even  if  this  pSsa^e 
of  the  frontier  did  in  fact  take  place  ;  for  on  the  aftemoS 
of  August   1st  Germany  had    declared   war  on   Russia 
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and  the  pauage  of  the  frontier  after  the  declaration  of 
war  was  not  an  attack  but  a  normal  act  of  war.  Notwith- 
standing much  strenuous  meditation,  I  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  additional 
words  with  regard  to  the  "  afternoon  on  which  the  telegram 
of  the  Tsar  was  sent."  According  to  the  account  in  the 
White  Book,  the  Tsar's  telegram  was  dispatched  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  declaration  of  war  was 
to  be  deUvered  at  5  o'clock.  After  5  o'clock  there  was 
therefore  a  state  of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
Can  any  charge  a«unst  the  Russian  Government  be  based 
on  the  fact  that  their  troops  may  really  have  crossed  the 
frontier  at  half-past  five — an  assertion  which  there  is, 
of  course,  no  evidence  to  support  ?  Can  the  charge  of 
unlawfulness  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Tsar  sent  a 
conciUatory  telegram  to  Berlin  at  2  o'clock  ?  Is  it  sug- 
gested that  the  Tsar  should  in  any  way  have  been  bound 
to  this  telegram,  even  after  the  German  Emperor  declared 
war  upon  him  at  5  o'clock  ? 

The  charge  that  Russia  was  the  aggressor  naturally 
becomes  more  absurd  the  greater  the  mterval  between 
the  declaration  of  war  and  the  occurrence  of  the  act  of 
affgression.  What  are  we  to  say  of  Herr  Helfferich, 
who,  as  already  remarked,  assigns  the  Russian  attack 
to  the  ''  night  from  August  1st  to  August  2nd  "  !  In  this 
point  the  judicious  Herr  Helfferich  is  the  most  injudicious 
and  compromising  of  all  Germany's  defenders. 

To  proceed  further.  The  White  Book  states  : "  However, 
before  a  confirmation  of  the  execution  of  this  order  had 
been  received  (the  reference  is  to  Pourtal^s'  instructions 
to  hand  over  the  declaration  of  war)  ....  Russian  troops 
crossed  our  frontier."  This  sentence  also  is  obscure, 
like  all  the  others.  Herr  von  Bethmann's  purpose  is 
to  prove  that  an  attack  contrary  to  international  law 
had  been  made  by  Russian  troops.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  asserts  that  Russian  troops  had  crossed  the 
frontier  before  the  annoimcement  of  the  delivery  of  the 
declaration  of  war  had  been  received  in  Berlin.  This 
assertion  is,  however,  insufficient  to  support  the  conclusion 
to   be  demonstrated.    In   determining  whether   Russian 
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fSS**!?.'^***'*  ^^"^  .'^"*'"  lawful  y  or  unlawftilly 
ST  J       ^'S  °^'''*^*  °'  international  law.  the  esIentSi 
fact  »»  not  the  time  at  which  the  announcement  wm 
waived,  but  the  time  ^t  which  the  declara?ioT  of  wS 
jww   delivered   m   Ptetrograd.    Such   an   action  d^d  3 
become  lawful  from  the  moment  of  the  receipt  in  Bertn 
of  the  announcement  in  question,  but  from  the  raomeit 
when  the  declaration  of  war  was  delivered  in  PteSSSS 
Hours  might  have  elapsed  between  these  two  pointe  of  SSe' 
Any   military   action    which    Russia    mightH^ave   teEn 
during  these  hours  would  have  been  in  LcoiS^ce  wSh 
and  not  m   violation  of,  international  law. TTd^uid 
have  given  Germany  no  right  to  complain  of  a  R^an 
attack,  or  of  the  "  opening  of  hostilities  "  by  RussS 

It  follows  that  in  this  case  also  the  account  g^?;„  bv 
Herr  von  Bcthmann  in  no  way  proves  what  it  is  Intended 
hJ'T^ :  convulsive  efforts  are*^  made  to  falsify  history 
but  this  IS  done  so  unskilfully  that  on  nearly  evervoc' 
casion  the  argument  is  beside  the  point.  &  Stfon 
that  Russia  attacked  us.  and  that  therefore  it  wS  he 
who  provoked  war,  was  only  advanced  suLTentlv 
after  the  declarat  on  of  war  ^  usum  populi  l^rSci 
and    notwithstanding  all  the  endeavour  o     tfe^S 

^n  n^Su^d 'Tt  '"  l"PP^^  **^  *^«  assertion  haT  ye? 
been  produced.  It  is,  however,  not  merely  the  absence 
of  evidence,  but  also  the  ambiguities  and  contradi?t1oM 
contained  in  the  White  Book,  aJded  to  the  incSnSS 
between  the  Chancellor  and  his  Secreta^  Tstate  S 
regard  to  the  time  of  the  attack,  which  rauft  foree  on  %  J2rv 
unprejudiced  inquirer  the  conviction  that  the  Rm^Z 
attack  IS  nothing  but  a  German  invention.  This  if  JS 
reason  that  the  German  chant  of  libemtion,  notwSandin« 
LXJf  TUT'"**  ,«"»POser  and  conductor,  hS  s? 
Jgnally  failed  to  awaken  an  echo  throughout  the  worid. 

The  Story  of  the  French  Airmen. 

TJie  pretext,  of  which  the  German  Imperial  Government 
made  use  m  justification  of  their  declaration  of  war  aiSnst 
France,  is  as  untenable  as  the  corresponding  pretext 
urged    against    Russia.     In    Taccuse   (p^s    208-212)    I 
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pointed  out  the  unproved  character  and  the  improbability 
of  the  alleged  attacks  made  by  French  airmen  on  Germai 
railways,  and  to  the  contradictions  to  be  found  N>tweei 
the  assertions  in  the  declaration  of  war  of  August  8id»  in  thi 
note  addressed  by  the  Gennan  Ambassador  to  the  Belgiai 
Government  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  Chancellor' 
speech  of  August  4th.  I  further  instanced  the  complaint 
made  in  Berlin  by  the  French  Government,  which,  ii 
complete  opposition  to  the  German  assertion,  reportei 
with  ftUl  details  aggressive  actions  taken  by  German^ 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  which  were,  indeed,  in  par 
confirmed  by  the  Chancellor  in  his  speech  above-mentioned 
I  also  indicated  a  number  of  other  circumstances  whid 
stamped  the  Gennan  assertion  that  an  attack  had  beei 
made  by  France  as  an  invention  designed  to  furnish  t 
basis  of  fact  for  the  Gennan  war  of  defence. 

All  this  the  reader  may  peruse  in  my  book ;  in  this 
place  I  should  merely  Uke  to  mention  an  interesting  fact 
which  has  become  public  in  the  course  of  this  year  (1916 
and  which  furnishes  a  complete  refutation  of  one  important 
point  ill  the  assertions  contained  in  the  G*  nnan  declaratior 
of  war  against  France.  In  the  Deutsche  Medizinisch* 
Wochentchrift  of  May  18th,  1916,  Herr  Profe«.^r  Dr 
Schwalbe  published  a  copy  of  correspondence  between 
Privv  Councillor  Riedel  and  t»">  magistrate  of  Niimberg 
in  the  course  of  which  the  -.  ier  wrote  as  follows  on 
April  8rd,  1916 : 

The  Acting-Qeneral  in  conunand  of  the  Third  Bavarian  Armj 
Corpa  has  no  information  that  bombs  were  ever  thrown  by  enem> 
airmen,  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  on  the  railways  between 
Niimberg  and  Kissingen  and  between  Niimberg  and  Anspach. 
All  the  statements  and  newspaper  reports  bearing  on  this  point 
have  been  found  to  be  false. 

It  is  thus  officially  established  by  a  statement  in  which 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  concur  that  of  the  four 
alleged  aggressive  actions  by  French  airmen  (near  Wesel, 
in  the  district  of  Eiffel,  near  Karlsruhe,  and  near  Niim- 
berg), the  last,  at  any  rate,  never  took  place.  How  far 
the  otlicr  three  assertions  are  credible  may  be  left  to  each 
reader  to  judge  for  himself  after  the  perusal  of  my  two 
books  of  arraignment. 
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One  cannot  but  »»  charmed  by  the  attempt  made  in 
the  bennan  declaration  of  war  to  link  together  the  two 
cbarges,  firstly,  that  hostilities  were  opened  by  French 
nuhtary  airmen,  and.   secondly^  that    France    was  the 
flwt  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.    The  deckration 
of  war  was  delivered  in  Rtris  on  August  8id  at  6.45  in 
the  evemng.    The  time-limit  allowed  in  the  UHimatum 
addressed  to  the  Belgian  Gk>vemment  had  already  expired 
at  7  o  clock  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day.    The  entry 
or  (.erman  troops  intc  Belgium  took  place  on  August  4tli 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning.    The  tele  of  the  airmen 
contamed  in  the  German  declaration  of  war  against  France 
was  intended  to  prove  that  Belgian  ncutrarity  had  first 
of  all  been  violated  by  the  French,  in  directing  against 
the  airmen  the  chai;^  that  "  several  of  these  have  openly 
(  manifestement ')  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belffium  bv 
flying  over  the  territory  of  that  country.'"'     When  the  aif- 
men  dropped  bombs  at  Wescl,  Karlsruhe  and  NUmbcro,  it 
was  thus  observed  that  they  had  clearly  (••  manifestement ") 
flown  over  Belgian  territory.     It  is  thus  that  the  attempt 
18  made  to  bring  down  two  or  even  three  birds  with  one 
stone :    France    began    hostilities,    France    violated    the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  Belgium  forfeited  her  ncuirality 
by  allowing  the  French  to  fly  over  her  territory.     Even 
apart  from  the  official  proof  of  the  Numberg  lie  which 
has  now  been  furnished,  such  a  foolish  attempt  to  brino 
down  three  birds,  or  rather  three  aeroplanes,  at  once 
such  an  airy  construction  of  a  ground  for  war  aroused 
m  the  world  nothing  but  hilarity  and  scoticisra 
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CHAPTER  VII 
IS  RUSSIA  TO  BLAME  FOR  THE  WAR? 

(Duel  between  Bethmann  and  Sazonof,  February,  1916)  * 

In  his  speech  in  the  Duma  on  February  22nd,  1916, 
Sazonof  spoke  as  follows  : 

•*  This  war  is  the  greatest  crime  against  humanity  ; 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it  bear  a  heavy  responsibility, 
and  at  the  present  hour  they  are  already  sufficiently 
unmasked." 

The  German  Government,  who  rightly  felt  that  this 
charge  came  home  to  them,  at  once  proceeded,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  usual  habits  and  at  the  dictates  of  their 
evil  conscience,  to  unrol  once  more  the  antecedents  of 
the  war,  and  to  reveal  anew  to  the  world  M.  Sazonof 
as  "the  man  who  is  primarily  burdened  with  this  im- 
mense responsibihty.  Certain  not  only  of  the  help  of 
France,  but  also  of  England,  it  was  Russia  that  provoked 
the  war."  So  runs  the  cardinal  sentence  in  the  most 
recent  semi-official  defence  of  the  German  Government. 

It  is  impossible  to  refute  all  the  one-sidedness,  the 
omissions   and   the   perversions   contained   in   the   semi- 

»  This  essay  was  written  in  March,  1916,  immediately  after  a  lively 
oratorical  and  Press  campaign  between  the  German  and  the  Russian 
Governments  on  the  responsibility  for  the  war,  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  published.  I  include  the  essay  in  my  second  book  of 
accusation,  because  it  again  investigates  in  a  more  condensed  form 
the  question  of  Russian  guiltiness  of  the  war — the  central  point 
in  all  German  apologetic  writings — and  in  doing  so  it  also  reveals 
many  new  aspects  of  the  matter  under  discussion.  (See  the  article 
from  the  NorddeiUsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  printed  in  the  Berlirier 
TageblaU  of  February  27th,  1916,  and  the  corresponding  Wolff's 
telegram  of  February  26th.) 
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official  defence  without  considering  in  detail  the  whole 
of  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  war.  It  is  a  matter 
of  coinmon  knowledge  that  a  knave  or  a  fool  can  assert 
more  in  twenty  lines  than  an  honest  or  a  wise  man  can 
disprove  in  two  hundred. 

The  defectiveness  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
alleged  demonstration  given  by  the  Norddeutsche  Allgc- 
meine  Zeitung  is  made  manifest  by  the  whole  contents  of 
the  diplomatic  books  of  all  the  Governments  concerned, 
including  those  of  Austria  and  Germany.  I  must  assume 
in  the  reader  a  knowledge  of  these  diplomatic  publications 
and  of  their  critical  treatment  in  J'accuse  and  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  of  this  book,  and  in  refuting  the  most  recent 
German  proof  of  innocence,  I  am  constrained  to  restrict 
myself  to  the  following  points. 


Following  Helfferich's  tactics,  the  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  lays  stress  on  the  Russian  mobilisation, 
which  is  represented  as  bearing  the  sole  responsibility 
for  the  outbreak  of  war  ;  the  diplomatic  transactions  are, 
however,  left  entirely  aside.  It  adduces  the  various 
conversations  which  Count  Pourtal^  had  with  M.  Sazonof, 
with  his  assistant  Neratof,  and  with  the  Tsar  (on  July 
2eth,  27th,  28th,  29th,  80th  and  81st).  It  emphasises 
the  repeated  warnings  as  to  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  Russian  mobilisation,  but  entirely  omits  the 
grounds  for  the  Russian  mobilisations,  the  partial  as 
well  as  the  general,  and  thus  as  a  matter  of  course  it 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Russia  criminally  desired 
and  provoked  war. 

It  is  certainly  correct  that,  on  July  29th,  Russia  mobilised 
her  four  southern  army  districts  Kief,  Odessa,  Moscow 
and  Kasan,  and  that  she  mobilised  the  whole  of  her  forces 
on  July  31st. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  correct : 

(a)  That  no  European  Foreign  Minister  laboured  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  more  insistently  than  Sazonof, 
or  showed  a  greater  spirit  of  compliance  from  the  first 
to  the  last  moment  of  the  crisis  ; 
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(b)  That  Geimany  and  Austria  made  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  conflict  impossible  by  the  adoption  of  an  attitude 
wtuch  was  in  part  one  of  refusal,  and  in  part  was  ambiguous 
«id  contradictory ;  and  that  in  this  way  they  compelled 
Russia  to  take  military  measures  of  security,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  mobihsation  in  her  case  would  be  considerably 
slower  and  more  difficult ;  '' 

■ii}  ^\  *^T  measures  of  security,  in  accordance 
with  the  formal  and  solemn  assurances  of  the  Russian 
Government  and  of  the  Tsar,  were  in  no  way  aggressive 

,  J^)  Th»*  Austria,  by  the  form  and  the  substance  of  her 
Ultimatum,  by  the  rupture  in  diplomatic  relations  and 
by  the  declaration  of  war  against  Serbia,  created  the 
source  of  the  European  conflict,  and  by  her  mobilisations, 
first  partial  and  then  general,  compeUed  Russia  to  counter- 
mobiusftt^ons  ; 

(«)  Tuat  Germany  also  undertook  military  measures 
of  preparation,  more  especially  on  the  western  front, 
dating  at  the  latest  from  July  25th,  the  day  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  left  Belgrade,  and  that  on  August  1st,  the 
day  of  the  formal  mobilisation,  she  was  already  standinir 
on  the  frontier  prepared  to  march  into  Luxemburg 
Belgium  and  France.  * 

What  Sazonof  did  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  I 
?lo  *  o.o*^^^  reader  to  peruse  again  in  Taccuse  (pages 
189  to  858)  and  in  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  work. 
A  summary  of  his  peace  endeavours  is  given  under 
eighteen  heads  in  J'accuse  (pages  288  to  292). 

Amongst  other  things  that  might  be  mentioned,  Sazonof 
assisted  m  obtaimng  from  Serbia  an  answer  so  submissive 
in  character  that  only  an  opponent  who  was  absolutely 
decided  on  war  could  make  such  an  answer  the  basis  of 
a  declaration  of  hostilities. 

He  gladly  accepted  all  proposals  of  mediation,  no 
matter  what  their  substance  or  from  what  quarter  thev 
emanated. 

He  discussed  in  an  entirely  conciliatory  manner  with 
Jjz&paiy,  the  Austnan  Ambassad  r,  the  Austrian  demands 
on  berbia,  and  asked  for  the  official  continuation  of  these 
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nejgotiations,    a    request    which    was,    however,    bluntly 
rejected  by  Count  Berchtold. 

When,  on  July  81st,  Austria  again  showed  her  readiness 
to  resume  these  negotiations,  he  forthwith  began  these 
"*  J  V°*!^  *"^  communicated  to  London  the  satisfaction 
and  the  hope  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  this  happy 
turn  m||e vents. 

He  accepted  Grey's  conference,  and  declared  that  he 
was  ready  to  stand  aside  and  acquiesce  in  the  peace  pro- 
posals of  the  Powers. 

Above  all— ^  point  on  which  it  is  constantly  necessary 
to  lay  emphasis  m  view  of  the  German  method  of  falsifica- 
tion—he proposed  that  the  Austro -Serbian  dispute  should 
be  decided  by  the  Hague  Tribunal,  as  had  a!  ^ady  been 
suggested  by  Serbia  in  her  answer  to  Austria. 

The  whole  arraignment  advanced  by  the  German 
Government  is  completely  overthrown  by  this  fact  alone, 
which  was  prudently  suppressed  in  the  first  German 
White  Book,  and  only  made  known  in  the  second,  after 
Its  publication  by  t'le  Russian  Government.  If  Russia 
had  wished  for  war,  for  which,  as  we  now  see,  her  prepara- 
tions were  very  defective,  would  she  have  made  this  peace 
proposal,  which  was  bound  under  any  circumstances  to 
prevent  war  ? 

****** 
On  July  29th,  Russia  undertook  her  partial  mobilisation 
and  officially  communicated  the  fact  to   Beriin.     As   I 
have  shown  elsewhere,  this  mobihsation  was  the  result 
of  four  facts  : 

1.  The  outbreak  of  war  betvt  jn  Austria  and  Serbia  ; 

2.  The  mobilisation  of  at  least  two  Austrian  army 
corps  facing  the  Russian  frontier  ; 

8.  The  refusal  of  Grey's  Conference-proposal  by 
Germany  and  Austria  ; 

4.  The  refusal  of  all  further  negotiations  on  the 
Serbian  question  by  Count  Berchtold. 

On  July  29th,  Count  Pourtal^s  called  on  Sazonof  and  had 
a  somewhat  lengthy  conversation  with  him  which  is  reported 
on  |in  the  German  WTiite  Book  (page  409)  and  the  Russian 
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Orange  Book  (No.  49).  Sazonof  declared  anew  that  he 
was  ready  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  four  disinterested 
Powers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  negotiate  directly  with 
Austria  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  understanding. 
Pourtales,  on  the  other  hand,  shuffled  in  every  way  with 
regard  to  both  proposals,  maintained  that  the  object  in 
view  was  an  interference  with  Austrian  sovereign  rights, 
and  asked  of  Russia  that  the  Double  Monarchy  "  should 
therefore  be  permitted  to  attend  to  its  affairs  with  Serbia 
alone.  There  would  be  time  at  the  pen  e  conference  to 
return  to  the  matter  of  forbearance  towards  the  sovereicntv 
of  Serbia."  s:  *    -^ 

Sazonof  endeavoured,  according^to   Count   Pourtalte* 
own  account 

to  persuade  me  that  I  should  urge  my  Gtovenunent  to  participate 
m  a  quadruple  conference  to  find  means  to  induce  Austria-Hungary 
to  give  up  those  demands  which  touch  upon  the  sovereiimtv  of 
Serbia  (White  Book,  page  409). 

Pourtales,  it  is  true,  promised  to  report  the.    conversa- 
tion, but  stated  that 

after  Russia  had  decided  upon  the  baneful  step  of  mobilisation, 
every  exchange  of  ideas  appeared  now  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

In  the  declaration  of  territorial  disinterestedness  on  the 

Eart  of  Austria,  Pourtal^  affected  to  find  that  regard 
ad  already  been  had  for  Russian  interests— "  a  great 
concession  on  the  part  of  a  State  engaged  in  war."  Thus 
the  German  Ambassador  was  either  unable  or  unwilling 
even  to  give  an  undertaking  that  Serbian  sovereignty 
would  be  unconditionally  respected.  This  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  account  of  the  German-Russian 
interview,  which  Sazonof  gave  on  the  following  day  (July 
80th)  to  the  French  and  English  Ambassadors  in  Petro- 
grad  (Blue  Book,  No.  97,  and  Yellow  Book,  No.  103). 
We  have  thus  four  entirely  consistent  accounts  of  this 
important  interview  between  Sazonof  and  Pourtales,  on 
which  the  present  publication  in  the  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
metne  Zeitung  also  lays  stress— those,  namely,  contained 
in  the  White  Book,  the  Orange  Book,  the  Blue  Book 
and  the  Yellow  Book.     These  accounts  show  : 
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(a)  That  Sazonof  confirmed  the  Russian  partial 
mobilisation,  and  explained  it  by  reference  to  the 
Austrian  partial  mobilisation  ;  he  disclaimed,  however, 
that  there  had  so  far  been  any  mobihsation  a<]^inst 
Germany,  and  also  denied  that  the  mobilisation  against 
Austria  had  in  any  way  an  aggressive  character  ; 

(b)  That  Sazonof  proposed  a  double  diplomatic 
action,  namely,  (i)  a  conversation  d  quatre  to  find 
out  in  common  a  method  of  arriving  at  an  under- 
standing, and  (ii)  direct  negotiations  between  Vienna 
and  Petrograd  ; 

(c)  That  Pourtal^s  stated  that  any  exchange  of 
ideas,  no  matter  in  what  form,  would  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible,  and  had  demanded  of  Russia  that 
she  should  completely  stand  aside  ; 

(d)  That  Pourtal^s  undertook  that  Serbian  integrity 
should  be  respected,  but  did  not  promise  the  full 
maintenance  of  Serbia's  sovereign  rights. 

In  other  words,  the  representative  of  the  German 
Govemnient  made  no  concession  of  any  kind  with  a  view 
to  the  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict 
and  the  AusLw-Russian  conflict  which  had  arisen  out  of 
it ;  he  declined  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the  Austrian 
Government  to  induce  them  to  make  even  the  slightest 
concession,  and  he  demanded  frora  Russia,  not  merely 
an  attitude  of  complete  disinterestedness,  but  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  measures  of  military  security.  This  is  what 
the  German  Government  in  its  most  recent  self-defence 
calls  "  the  invitation  to  Russia  not  to  thwart  the  diplo- 
matic task  by  military  measures." 

****** 

During  the  critical  days,  what  diplomatic  action  did 
Germany  initiate,  recommend  or  support  ? — None. 

She  declined  Grey's  conference. 

At  every  stage  she  tolerated  Austria's  action  against 
Serbia. 

She  left  unanswered  the  Russian  proposal  that  the 
question  should  be  decided  by  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

She  submitted  to  the  Viennese  Cabinet  "for  their 
consideration "    Grey's   proposal  that  the    Serbian   note 
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should  at  least  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  discussion  (Red 
Book,  No.  48). 

She  neither  herself  furnished  an  answer,  nor  did  she 
elicit  an  answer  from  Vienna,  on  the  subject  of  Grey's 
formula  of  agreement  (the  occupation  of  Belgrade ;  and 
the  announcement  from  there  of  the  conditions  of  peace.) » 
^  She  in  part  decUned,  and  in  part  left  unanswered, 
bazonof  s  various  formulae  of  agreement,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  whole  crisis  the  only  thing  Germany  did  was 
to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Austrian  Government 
the  suggestion  of  a  direct  discussion  between  Vienna  and 
x*etrograd.  Such  a  discussion  was  most  abruptly  declined 
by  Count  Berchtold  on  July  28th,  and  it  was  only  in 
consequence  of  a  telegram  from  Berchtold  to  SzApAry 
dated  July  aoth  (Red  Book,  No.  49),  that  it  was  again 
resumed  on  July  81st  and  August  1st  (Red  Book,  Nos. 
55  and  56). 

On  July  81st,  however,  the  general  mobilisations  had 
already  been  decreed  in  Austria  and  Russia ;  in  Germany 
the  "  threatening  danger  of  war  "  {drohende  Kriegagefahr) 
had  been  proclaimed,  and  the  Ultimata  to  France  and 
Russia  resolved  upon,  and  these  were  then,  in  fact,  delivered 
to  the  Governments  concerned  at  7  o'clock  in  the  eveninir 
and  at  midnight. 

Such  is  the  diplomatic  action  of  Germany,  which  is 
alleged  to  have  been  thwarted  by  Russian  mobilisation. 
If  anything  was  in  fact  thwarted,  it  was  the  resumed 
negotiations  between  Austria  and  Russia  which  were 
thwarted  by  Germany's  Ultimata.  Assuming  that  these 
negotiations  were  sincerely  intended  on  the  part  of  Austria 
and  that  they  were  not  merely  a  device  prearranged  with 
Berlin  to  put  the  blame  on  Russia,  why  were  they  not 
given  a  run  of  at  least  one  or  two  or  three  days  ?  Why 
was  a  demand,  insulting  to  any  Great  Power,  addressed 
to  Russia  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum  with  a  short  timc- 
limit  attached,  a  demand  the  execution  of  which,  as  was 
well  known  in  Beriin,  was  in  fact  impossible  "  on  technical 

*  I  treat  elsewhere  of  the  "notes  of  recommendation"  made 
known  by  Herr  von  Bethmann  a  year  and  two  and  a  quarter  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  German  White  Book. 
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grounds."     (See  the  telegram  from  the  Emperor  William 
to  Kinff  George  of  August  1st.) 

All  the  observations  of  Count  Pourtal^,  now  published, 
serve  merely  to  incriminate  and  not  to  exonerate  the 
German  Government.  They  merely  prove  what  we  knew 
long  ago,  that  Germany  barred  every  propitious  path 
to  an  understanding  which  was  proposed  by  the  other 
side,  and  that  she  frustrated  by  her  own  action  the  only 

Eroposal  for  arriving  at  an  understanding  which  she 
erself  advanced  ;  that  she  put  in  the  forefront  the  military 
nieasures  of  Russia  while  keeping  in  the  background  the 
diplomatic  issue,  and  that  she  demanded  from  Russia 
complete  passivity,  notwithstanding  Austrian  and  German 
activity  in  military  matters. 

In  the  whole  of  the  conversations  between  Pourtal^ 
and  Sazonof  now  again  published  together,  the  matter 
under  discussion  is  always  merely  that  of  the  formal 
question  of  mobilisation.  Never,  or  scarcely  ever,  was 
there  any  mention  of  the  real  issue,  or  of  the  means 
whereby  it  could  be  solved. 


II 

With  diabolical  skill  the  German  Government  skims 
over  Sazonofs  proposals  for  agreement  (Orange  Book, 
Nos.  60  and  67).  If  there  were  not  already  a  himdred 
proofs  of  the  mala  fides  and  the  evil  conscience  of  the 
German  Government,  the  fact  that  they  pass  over  Sazonofs 
proposals  in  silence  would  in  itself  reveal  the  guilt  and 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  of  the  Berlin  Government. 

What  comment  are  we  to  make  on  a  method  of  demon- 
stration which  passes  in  silence  over  these  important 
decisive  incidents,  which,  moreover,  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  of  mobilisation  ?  It  is  not 
merely  in  the  White  Book  and  in  the  Red  Book  that  this 
policy  of  silence  is  pursued  ;  it  is  adopted  also  in  the 
most  recent,  and  imsuccessful,  attempt  to  charge  the 
Russian  Government  with  the  authorship  of  the  war. 
When  Herr  von  Bethmann  enumerates  with  all  their 
details  six  or  seven  interviews  between  Count  Pourtalfes 
and  Sazonof  in  the  days  between  July  2eth  and  July  81st, 
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wlmt  reason  is  to  be  given  for  the  fact  that  he  entirely 
fails  to  mention  the  interview  of  July  aoth,  with  remwd 
towhich  we  arc  m  possession  of  authentic  information  ? 

S^SIx^'  ^?;  ^J  ^'".*  ^^^'  No.  97 ;  Yellow  Book. 
No.  108).  The  Norddeuttche  Allgemeine  Zeitune  makes  a 
significant  jump  over  the  interval  between  July  29th 
and  July  81st,  which  it  seeks  to  fill  up  by  a  reference  to 
the  naediatory  activity  of  his  %iesty  the  Emperor 
and  of  the  German  Government."  The  decisive  incident 
which  took  place  on  July  80th  and  realiy  determined 
the  course  of  events  between  these  two  days  is.  however 
suppressed.  • 

The  details  of  this  important  diplomatic  incident  may 
be  read  in  the  documents  mentioned  above,  in  J'accuse 
and  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book.  Here  it 
may  suince  to  emphasise  : 

That  on  July  80th,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  Russian 

general  mobilisation,  Sazonof  pledged  himself  in  a 
mding  form  to  suspend  all  further  military  prepara- 
tions on  the  part  of  Russia,  provided  that  Austria 
m  recognising  the  European  character  of  the  dispute, 
should  state  her  readiness  to  eliminate  from  her 
Ultimatum  those  points  which  violated  the  sovere^on 
rights  of  Serbia.  * 

Like  Prince  Lichnowsky,  Count  Pourtal^  may  have 
been  personally  sincere  in  his  endeavours  to  maintain 
peace,  and  he  was  clearly  inconsolable  at  the  imminent 
prospect  of  the  collapse  of  his  hopes  (Blue  Book,  No 
97) ;  he  breathed  more  freely  when  Sazonof  dictated  to 
hini  his  formula  of  agreement  urging  him  to  transmit 
It  torthwth  to  Berlin.  He  promised  to  support  the 
proposal  in  Berlin  (Yellow  Book,  No.  108). 

The  frigid  and  unexplained  refusal  of  Sazonof's  proposal 
by  Herr  von  Jagow  must  therefore  have  appeared  all 
the  more  incredible  and  unexpected  to  all  concerned 
when  on  the  same  day  (July  81st)  Swerbeiev  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  was  informed  that  Sazonof  s  pro- 
posal was  unacceptable  to  Austria. 

It  is  to  the  refusal  given  in  this  abrupt  form,  unalleviated 
by  any  explanation,  that  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that 
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on  the  next  day  Russia  decreed  her  general  mobilisation. 
Jaipw's  diplomatic  action  was  supported  by  the  military 
action  of  the  Austro-Hunoarian  monarchy,  which,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  shown,  mobilised  the  who'e  of  its  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  in  the  nisht  from  July  80th  to  July  81st, 
before  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  took  place.  Ger- 
many also  had  proceeded  so  far  with  her  military  prepara- 
tions before  the  formal  announcement  of  the  "  state  of  war  " 
(July  81st)  that  the  miUtary  situation  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  justify  the  Russian  general  mobilisation. 
Let  us,  however,  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  diplomatic 
question.  Why  does  Herr  von  Bethmann  still  keep  silent, 
as  he  did  in  both  the  White  Books  and  in  all  the  speeches 
delivered  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  regard  to 
the  diplomatic  facts  which  are  documentari!y  set  out 
in  Nos.  60  and  68  of  the  Russian  Orange  Book,  and  in 
the  corresponding  English  and  French  paprs  ?  Why 
was  Sazonof  s  proposal  declined  in  Berlin  ?  Why  was 
it  not  even  considered  worthy  of  discussion,  or  even  of 
transmission  to  Vienna  ?  Was  it  an  excessive  demand 
that  Austria  should  promise  to  respect  the  sovereign  rights 
of  Serbia  ?  Was  such  an  undertaking  not  worth  the  equiva- 
lent offered,  namely,  that  Russia  would  abide  by  her 
partial  mobilisation,  and  would  discontinue  any  further 
mobilisation  ?  And  if  it  was  open  to  Giermany  and  Austria 
by  this  obvious  concession — professedly  in  agreement  with 
Austria's  intentions — to  prevent  the  Russian  general 
mobilisation,  and  if  this  concession  was  nevertheless  re- 
fused, how  is  it  possible  to  regard  it  as  an  offence  in 
the  Russian  Government  that  they  saw  in  this  refusal  an 
intensification  of  the  danger  of  a  conflict,  a  new  mani- 
festation of  the  desire  of  the  Central  Powers  for  war,  and 
that  they  took  further  military  measures  of  security 
accordingly  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  Herr  von  Jagow, 
instead  of  giving  the  preposterous  answer  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  wmch  he  gave  on  July  30th,  had  said  to 
him  :  "  In  Sazonof's  proposal  we  recognise  the  manifest 
desire  of  the  Russian  Government  for  peace  ;  we  will 
move  Austria  to  give  an  express  promise  not  to  prejudice 
the  sovereign  rights  of  Serbia."  If  the  German  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  made  use  of  such  a  pacific,  reasonable 
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and  oonciliatory  form  of  words,  the  Russian  general 
mobilisation  would  not  have  taken  place  on  the  following 
day,  and  we  would  not  to-day  have  been  in  the  middle 
of  a  European  war— which,  after  all,  as  Herr  von  Bethmann 
is  constantly  tellins  us,  is  merely  the  consequence  of  the 
Russian  general  mobilisation. 

Who  then  bears  the  guilt  of  the  war  ?  — Bethmann 
or  Sazonof  ?  Even  if  one  were  to  accept  entirely  the 
standpoint  of  the  Gemmn  Government,  and  regani  the 
<luestion  of  mobilisation  as  the  only  question  of  decisive 
importance,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  : 

The  German  Government  bears  the  responsibility 
for  the  war,  inasmuch  as  they  could  still  liave  pre- 
vented the  Russian  general  mobilisation  on  July 
80th,  by  accepting  a  condition  put  forward  by  Russia, 
which  was  self-evident  and  easy  of  fulfilment,  and 
they  could  thus  have  eliminated  the  ground  for  war. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  diplomatic  documents  bearing  on 
the  question,  how  vast  was  the  importance  attached  by 
the  Entente  Governments  to  Sazonofs  proposal,  which 
is  still  hushed  up  by  Germany  and  Austria.  The  text 
of  the  proposal  dictated  to  Co'«:it  Pourtal^  was  at  once 
communicated  by  Sazonof  to  his  Ambassadors  in  all  the 
capitals.  His  Ambassador  in  Berlin  was  asked  for  an 
immediate  telegraphic  answer  on  the  reception  accorded 
to  the  proposal  oy  the  German  Government  (Oranse 
Book,  No.  60).  * 

Pal^logue,  the  French  Ambassador,  in  his  report  to 
Viviani  confirms  the  urgent  desire  of  the  Tsar  that  war 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  sincere  effort  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  do  everything  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  conflict  (Yellow  Book,  No.  108). 

Buchanan,  the  English  Ambassador  in  Petrograd,  sees 
in  Sazonofs  proposal  the  turning  point  in  the  crisis ; 
should  the  proposal  be  rejected  by  Austria,  Russia,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  Austrian  and  German  preparations, 
could  not  but  extend  her  partial  to  a  general  mobilisation, 
and  the  inevitnble  consequence  of  this  would  be  a  Euro- 
pean war  (B'       3ook,  No.  97). 
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From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  how  enormous 
was  the  importance  which  the  diplomatic  world  attached 
to  Sazonofs  proposal,  and  how  the  fate  of  Europe  depended 
on  July  80th  on  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Berlin  Foreign 
Office.  Even  if  we  accept  their  own  point  of  view  that 
mobilisation  siipiifies  war,  it  is  on  Herr  von  Bcthmann 
and  Herr  von  Jagow  that  there  falls  the  enormous  respon- 
sibility of  having  brought  about  Russian  mobilisation  and 
consequently  of  naving  provoked  the  war. 

Ill 

The  refusal  of  Sazonofs  proposal  is  all  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, inasmuch  as  this  proposal  did  not  even  make 
it  a  condition  that  the  Austrians  should  withdraw  from 
Serbia;  indeed,  in  default  of  an  express  prohibition,  it 
admitted  the  possibility  of  a  further  advance  in  Serbia. 
In  this  point  Sazonofs  proposal  coincided  with  that  of 
Grey,  according  to  which  Austria  was  to  occupy  Serbian 
territory,  including  Belgrade,  and  from  there  was  to  an- 
nounce her  conditions  (Blue  Book,  Nos.  88,  98,  108),  a 
proposal  to  which,  as  is  known,  no  answer  was  ever  given 
by  the  Central  Powers. 

Was  it  possible  to  show  greater  diplomatic  compliance 
than  is  contained  in  all  these  English  and  Russian  pro- 
posals for  agreement  ?  Spread  out  before  Germany  and 
Austria  was  a  whole  assortment  of  methods  by  which  it 
was  possible  to  arrive  at  an  understanding.  They  had  but 
to  take  one  at  random,  they  had  but  to  follow  any  one  of 
these  paths,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  would  have  been 
saved  : 

They  could  have  submitted  the  whole  question  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  that  is  to  say,  the  pomts  which 
were  stfll  in  dispute  after  the  extreme  submissiveness 
of  Serbia's  answer. 

They  could  have  consulted  the  representatives  of 
the  four  disinterested  Powers  in  London  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  proposals  for  arriving  at  an  imderstand- 
ing,  which  would  then  have  been  recommended 
simultaneously  to  the  Governments  of  Vienna  and 
Petrograd. 
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In  the  coune  of  direct  negotiations  between  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  Governments,  by  small  con- 
cessions on  one  side  and  the  other  in  the  few  points 
still  at  issue,  they  could  have  found  an  acceptable 
middle  path  between  the  Austrian  demands  and  the 
Serbian  concessions. 

They  could  have  placed  Austrian  troops  in  occupa- 
tion of  Belgrade  and  the  adjacent  Serbian  territory 
as  a  pledge,  and  from  there  they  could  have  announced 
their  conditions. 

They  could  have  given  the  merely  general  statement, 
without  at  once  agreeing  as  to  details,  that  Austria 
would  eUminate  from  her  Ultimatum  the  points  which 
contravened  the  sovereign  rights  of  Serbia,  etc. 

'  Had  the  Central  Powers,  at  any  time  up  to  July  80th, 
accepted  any  single  one  of  these  proposals,  had  they  not 
followed  the  contrary  course  of  refusins  or  ignoring  the 
whole  of  these  proposals  (to  which  must  be  added  the  step 
taken  by  her  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Austrian  general 
mobilisation  in  the  night  from  July  80th  to  July  81st), 
Russia  for  her  part  would  never  have  proceeded  to  her 
general  mobilisation  of  July  81st.  Where,  then,  I  again 
ask,  is  the  diplomatic  action  of  Germany  and  Austria  which 
is  said  to  have  been  thwarted  by  the  military  measures  of 
Russia  ?  This  diplomatic  action  was  entirely  negative  and 
passive  in  character.  It  was  no*  R"<jsia  who  thwarted  dip- 
lomatic action,  but  Germany  and  Aastria  M-iio,  on  the  one 
hand,  wrecked  every  diplomatic  expedient,  and,  on  tl  e 
other,  pursued  uninterruptedly  their  own  military  pn- 
parations.  It  was  this  action  of  the  Central  Powers, 
negative  diplomatically,  but  positive  viewed  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  which  compelled  Russia  to  adopt  military 
measures  of  security  ;  these  measures,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  assurances  of  the  Tsar  and  his  Government, 
and  the  whole  diplomatic  demeanour  of  Russia,  neither 
were  designed  to  exercise  military  pressure  nor  con- 
templated any  aggressive  action.  They  were  measures 
of  security  against  the  intention  of  the  Central  Powers, 
which  became  more  and  more  unveiled,  to  drive  matters 
this  time  to  the  bending  or  the  brea^g  point — ^to  the 
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SatSr^^'^a  tV'  *"  "H^:,  ?"*"^  was  to  be  •  mute 

"l^evfffhL  "    u'  ^^''^  *»'^»'"n«  point,  the  outbreak  of  the 

eHUbIi«h^tr^''"'^P[""  ^"*  **»'*^*»  »*  "»«  Wow  would 
establwh  t^rman^s  hegemony  on  the  Continent  and  Aul- 
tna  s  supremacy  in  the  Balkans. 

IV 

If  any  proof  is  still  required  that  in  undertakinff  hi^r 
military   measures   nothing   was   further   frnmaJLia" 
intentions  than  a  disturbance  of  the  peace,  the  eviSc^ 
w  completely  furnished  by  the  attitu^de  of  the  RussuS 
Government  after  the  genemi  mobilisation  wl,  corpletT 
On  July  aist.  the  day  of  the  Russian  general  mobHiWron" 
Sazonof  communicated  his  second  fo?mula  oT  ag^ment 
m„**'*kSr^*"  Chancelleries  (Orange   B^K^ei- 
Blue    Book,    No.    120;     Yellow    BookT  No.    118)     TWs' 
ftmnula  was  devised  as  a  comp^mise   b^  ween   Gre^s 
ar^t  formula  and   Sazonofs   first   formula,   and   wa?  in 
essential  matters  in  agreement  with  the  English  pm^^sal 
It  could.  It  js  true,  no  longer  renew  the  un£rta£Klt 

which  had  been  containeclin  the  first  fonnuirorthe  pre: 
vious  day.     The  time  for  such  an  undertaking  had  mfan- 

SalTJuiv'^h  ^'i  '"  eo-quence'of  Ja'^w's 
«m  Tnlv  ai  ;^  ^  '  ''^u  '^^^'*^^  «  ««"^«»'  mobilisation 
on  July  aist  ord,  as  the  Emperor  William  and  Tsar 
Nicholas  are  m  ugreen.cnt  in  stating,  it  is  imposSble  "on 

wrth""?L?eXt "  •';••  r""  ^  i*^A  ^  cSSd  forth" 

wth.  (See  the  Tsar  s  telegram  of  July  81st  to  the  Emneror 
Wiliam,  and  that  of  the  Emperor  William  to  t he  K 
of  England  of  August  1st.)  Thus  a  suspension  of  milrta?? 
measures  on  the  part  of  Russia  was  im  loncer  TOslrbl? 
especially  as  Austria  had  on  the  same  day  TocEed  a 
general  mobilisation.  Even  yet,  however,  an  LambKus 
announcement  of  Russia's  desire  for  pe  .ce  was  s?ni  posSle 
jS?y81stT     "^''^'^   '"   ^^"^^^  ^^"'"d  forK  of 

"If  Austria  consents  to  stay  the  march  of  her  troops 
on  Serbian  territory,  and  if' she  admits  iJS 
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the  Great  Powers  may  examine  the  satisfaction  which 
Serbia  can  accord  to  the  Austro -Hungarian  Govern- 
ment without  injury  to  her  rights  as  a  sovereign 
State  or  her  independence,  Russia  undertakes  to  main- 
tain her  waiting  attitude  "  (Orange  Book,  No.  67). 

This  second  proposal  for  agreement  put  forward  by 
Sazonof  on  July  81st,  which  was  then  (as  explained  in 
eariier  chapters)  still  turther  attenuated  and  moderated, 
with  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Central 
Powers  (see  Blue  Book,  No.  188 ;  Orange  Book,  No.  69 ; 
Yellow  Book,  No.  120)— Sazonof  s  cheerful  readiness  to 
take  part  in  the  direct  negotiations  with  the  Government 
of  Vienna  which  had  just  been  re-opened— his  further 
proposal  to  continue  these  negotiations  in  London,  as  a 
more  favourable  terrain— his  final  proposal  of  August  1st 
that  all  the  Powers  should  remain  under  arms  withm 
their  frontiers  and  that  meanwhile  a  last  attempt  to  arnve 
at  an  agreement  should  be  made— all  these  facts  and 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration  m  con- 
nection with  the  Russian  mobilisation,  in  order  to  establish 
the  fact  that  this  mobilisation  was  exclusively  preventive 
and  precautionary,  and  that  it  was  neither  offensive  nor 
aggressive  in  its  character.  ,  „     ,  , 

The  German  Government  and  their  defenders  make 
constant  use  of  a  device  whereby  the  Russian  mobilisation 
is  represented  as  a  self-contained  fact  detached  from  all 
the  diplomatic  events,  and  in  this  way  they  succeed  in 
ascribing  to  i:  an  aggressive  character.  With  such  a 
fraudulent  method  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  prove  any- 
thing;  but  the  results  arrived  at  will  always  be  false. 
Military  actions  appear  in  their  true  character  only  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  diplomatic  attitude  of  the 
Government  concerned.  Even  a  declaration  of  war, 
although  it  brings  about  war  and  thus  is,  in  the  strictest 
meaning  of  the  word,  an  offensive  action,  may  be  m 
essence  a  defensive  action,  evoked  by  the  diplomatic 
intransigence  or  by  other  circu.iistances  revealing  the 
desire  for  war  of  the  other  side.  Had  Germany  made  all 
the  peace  proposals  which  she  did  not  make,  but  which 
in  fact  emanated  from  the  Entente  Powers,  had  Germany 
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put  forward  even  the  one  proposal  that  the  dispute  should 
Lin.rth-'*  *^  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  U  Russia 
dccl med  this  proposal,  the  German  declaration  of  war 
would  have  assumed  an  entirely  different  character  from 

it  «  Tu^!  r"^  ^""^  '  T^"^  ""^  «"  aggressive  action, 
It  V  .1  Id  tiieu  h«  V.  appeared  as  a  defensive  action. 

11  is  onlv  wnen  viewed  in  connection  with  the  whole 
dip.  iuM.c  beluvy  jur  of  Germany  that  her  declaration  of 
war  t./!'u.st  Russia  appears  as  a  dehberate  and  intentional 
act  ot  ag^ssion. 

Contrariwise,  even  if  it  had  not  been  evoked  bv  the 
previous  Austrian  general  mobilisation,  the  Russian  general 
mobilisation  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  whole 
diplomatic  behaviour  of  Russia,  appears  exclusively  as  a 
preventive  measure,  and  as  an  act  of  security  against  the 
attack  which  threatened  to  come  from  the  side  of  the 
Lentral  I'owers. 

This  in  itself  disposes  of  the  whole  argument  based 
on  the  Russian  mobilisation.  According  to  the  memo- 
fk  v'^^^J^y^^  Pourtal^s,  which  are  now  published  in 
the  Norddeutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  he  expressed  him- 
self early  on  July  81st  to  Sazonof's  assistant,  Neratof, 
as  follows:  "The  general  mobilisation  of  the  Russian 
army  can  only  be  viewed  by  us  (in  Germany)  as  meaning 
that  Russia  is  determined  on  war."     Such  a  view  could 

"^^iwJ'"*^?*^ "^^  ^y  *^^^«  who  were  entirely  ignorant 
ot  all  the  diplomatic  negotiations  since  July  23rd,  and 
to  whom  Sazonofs  further  actions  on  July  31st  and 
August  1st,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
were  also  unknown.  No  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
these  diplomatic  negotiations  could  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  Russia  s  mobilisation  in  no  way  denoted  a  desire  for 
war  and  that  its  sole  purpose  was  security  against  designs 
of  war  from  abroad.  Tfiis  is,  indeed,  the  fatal  element 
m  secret  diplomacy,  that  the  nations  whose  weal  or 
woe  IS  at  stake  learn  only  so  much  of  diplomatic  occur- 
rences as  each  Government  sees  fit  to  lay  before  them. 
By  the  omission  or  the  perversion  of  true  facts,  every 
Government  can  stamp  the  mark  of  deceit  on  the  behaviour 
ot  otter  Governments  ;  a  measure  of  security  taken  by 
the  adversary  can  be  transmuted  into  a  menace  ;    their 
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own  offensive  actions  can  be  transmuted  into  acts  of  defence. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Russian  mobilisation  has  been  falsified 
in  Germany  into  a  menace  against  the  German  Fatherland, 
and  even  to-day  this  method  of  falsification  is  being  pur- 
sued without  remission. 

From  this  has  arisen  the  "  War  of  Liberation  "  ;  to  this 
cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  aims  of  the  war 
have  been  proclaimed  to  be  security  against  a  future 
attack,  in  other  words,  a  policy  of  annexation  ;  to  this  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  interminable  continuance  of  this  in- 
sensate carnage. 

It  is  the  Russian  attack  which  is  the  basis  of  all  that  is 
thus  so  devilishly  construed. 

This  also  explains  the  constant  renewal  of  those  efforts, 
which  it  is  true  are  made  in  vain,  to  represent  to  the  German 
people  this  Russian  attack  as  the  cause  of  the  war. 


I  may  here  mention  a  subsidiary  point  characteristic, 
however,  of  the  German  method  of  defence.  In  the 
war  literature  of  Germany  it  is  constantly  being  asserted 
by  one  writer  after  another  that  the  Russian  Government, 
to  a  certain  extent  owing  to  the  workings  of  their  evil 
conscience,  only  informed  their  French  ally  of  the  general 
mobilisatioii  after  a  long  interval  had  elapsed,  the  object 
being  to  reveal  Germany  to  the  French  public  as  the  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
says  in  this  connection  : — 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  momentous  character  of  the  Russian 
complete  mobilisation  explains  also  why  the  Russian  Government 
were  in  no  hurry  to  acqutiint  their  French  allies  of  the  fact.  It  is 
known  that  on  the  e^  eiiing  of  July  Slst  the  French  Government 
were  still  without  knowledge  that  Russia  had  ordered  her  general 
mobilisation  in  the  night  from  July  30th  to  July  31st ;  we  are  forced 
to  assume  that  even  the  French  Minister  in  Petrograd  had  not 
announced  it  at  once,  incredible  as  this  may  appear.  The  German 
counter-measure  thus  became  known  in  Paris  at  an  earlier  hour  and 
in  this  way  it  could  be  more  easily  represented  to  the  French  public 
as  a  menace  from  the  side  of  Germany. 

This  assertion  is  contradicted  by  Paldologue's  despatch 
of  July  81st  (Yellow  Book,  No.  118).    The  French  Ambas- 
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sador  in  this  telegmm  reports  the  extension  of  the  Russian 

tC  thif  h^H'?*r'  *^  "  S*^"^'*!  mobilisation  aid  sS 
that  this  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  Austrian 
general  mobilisation  and  the  prepariory^l  ta^  meiuS 
secretly  pursued  by  Germany  for  six  days      tSToS 

French  Premier  admits  of  a  quite  obvious  Pvnl««of • 
we  are  not  informed  of  the  exact  tirSe  at  wh^hpSr.°"  ' 

th.  Russian  mobilisation  was  concealed  either  fmm 

iStentr'   ally,  or   fi.m    England,   her  friend'TnT 

VI 

Even  more  insubstantial  than  this  demonstration  o«. 
the  quotations  from  the  iVorowe  Frmva  and  fmm  R^?f  ^ 
correspondence  wliich  the  NordderS Z.Jl^J^^^'.'t 


adds  at  the  end 

li  '-•■  therefore  not  true   to  say  that  Russia  was  Hi*,.,^  .v*     .u 
war      n  the  contrary,  the  Ru^sfan  Gove^^ntTrovS  SV^! 
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Sazonof  knew  what  would  be  the  consequencee  of  Russian  mobilwa- 
tion.  He  did  not  stop  it,  because  he  wanted  war.  beheving  that  he 
was  sure  of  success  (Wolffs  Telegraph  Bureau,  Official,  February 
26th). 

This  incredible  falsification  of  history  is  the  work  of  a 
semi-official  bureau  of  the  German  Government.    I  do 
not  ask  of  this  paid  hack  that  he  should  read  the  diplo- 
matic documents,  or  even  those  of  Germany  and  Austria 
alone,  any  of  which  taken  at  random  would  give  him  the 
lie.     I  do  not  ask  of  him  that  he  should  read  the  imperial- 
istic literature  of  the  chauvinists  in  Germany,  their  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  their  books  and  pamphlets,  nearly 
all  of  which  state— with  greater  or  less  deflniteness— that 
Russia  was  not  prepared  for  war  in  1914,  that  it  only  hoped 
to  complete  its  military  preparations  in  two  or  three  years 
time,  that  it  would  therefore  at  a  later  date  make  war  upon 
Germany,  but  that  war  in  1914  was  highly  undesired  and 
inopportune.    Almost  the  whole  of  the  literature  written 
by  the  intriguers  and  instigators  of  war  m  Germany  bears 
testimony  a^  "  -»st  Bethmann's  dictum  that  Sazonof  wanted 
this  war  "  b,    Mse  he  believed  he  was  sure  of  success. 
So  far  as  this  irreconcilable  contradiction  is  concerned, 
it  is  for  Herr  von  Bethmann,  if  he  so  wishes,  to  explain 
matters    to    his    own    countrymen.     I    would,    however, 
recommend  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  NorddeuUiche 
AUgemeine  Zeitung  to  read  the  following  sentence  from 
Chamberlain,  the  prince  of  German  chauvmists  : 

Sazonof  ....  was  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  war  ;  this  is  the 
impression  that  is  gained  from  the  whole  exchange  of  telegrams  ;  up 
to  the  last  moment,  indeed  beyond  it,  he  endeavours  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  with  Austria  ;  if  Austria  had  been  wiUmg  to  give 
up  the  one  demand  (that  is  No.  6  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum)  ... . 
he  would  have  been  reedy  to  make  an>  concession  (New  IV  nr 
Essays,  page  75). 

On  this  point  Herr  Chamberlain  has  for  once,  by  way  of 
exception,  spoken  the  truth.  The  exchange  of  telegrams 
between  the  European  chancelleries  proves  that  no  one 
sought  peace  more  passionately  than  did  Sazonof.  «ut 
if  we  are  to  infer  the  war  intentions  of  the  various  Govern- 
ments f r  m  newspaper  cuttings,  as  Herr  von  Bethmann 
now  endeavours  to  do  on  the  strength  of  two  utterances 
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of  Novoye  Vremya  and  two  telegrams  from  Reuter,  then 
may  the  Lord  help  us  !  What  a  register  of  sins  could  be 
compiled  from  the  Alldeutsche  Blatter,  from  the  Post,  the 
Tdgliche  Rundschau,  the  Kreuzzeitung,  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung  and  the  Rheinisch-Westfalische  Zeitung,  from  a 
thousand  periodicals,  books  and  pamphlets  of  our  pan- 
Germans  and  Nationalists,  wherewith  to  convict  the 
Hohenzollems  and  their  abettor,  of  having  long  since 
intended  and  planned  war.  The  material  for  this  is  so 
superabundant  that  it  could  fill  whole  libraries.^  And 
against  this  overwhelming  evidence  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  the  temerity  to  produce  four  wretched  news- 
paper snippets — of  which  two  are  entirely  vapid,  and 
the  two  others  are  derived  from  a:i  anonymous  English 
newspaper  correspondent — in  order  with  their  help  to 
prove  the  bellicose  intentions  of  Russia !  Even  if  the  four 
newspaper  extracts  did  contain  anything  that  was  damaging 
for  the  Russian  Government,  they  would  be  but  a  drop 
conipared  with  the  ocean  of  pan-German  instigation  and 
incitement  to  war  which  for  decades  has  flooded  Gei-many, 
and  which  still  sweeps  away  all  reason  and  moderation  in 
the  German  people. 

How  lamentably  situated  must  a  cause  be  when  it  needs 
in  its  defence  such  miserable  arabesques  d-  -ised  from 
the  news-sheets  ! 

'  Later  in  Volume  II.  I  shall  devote  a  lengthy  chapter  to  this 
literature  of  incitement. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
BAGATELLES    FROM   HELFFERICH 

Herb  HsLFFERtcH  attaches  enonnous  weight  to  certain 
trivial  disagreements  in  the  Yellow  and  Blue  Books  which, 
so  far  as  their  real  importance  is  concerned,  stand  to  the 
errors,  omissions  and  false  representations  contained  in 
the  German  and  Austrian  publications  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  100,000.  From  the  few  insignificant  errors  in  editing 
the  books  of  the  Entente,  the  official  defender  of  the 
German  Government  forthwith  draws  the  most  extreme 
conclusions  as  to  the  subsequent  concoction  of  the  docu- 
ments, the  slin.  intentions  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  smother 
the  facts,  etc. 

What  would  the  defenders  of  the  German  Government 
say  if  similar  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  crude 
blunders,  omissions,  and  false  and  contradictory  accounts 
contained  in  their  books  ?  In  order  not  to  repeat  myself, 
I  would  merely  recall  the  omission  of  the  Tsar's  telegram 
of  July  29th,  the  German  declaration  of  war  against  Russia 
with  the  two-fold  reason  assigned,  Bethmann's  telegram  of 
July  27th  in  which  he  still  professes  on  that  day  to  be  ig- 
norant of  Grey's  Conference-proposal,  the  tale  of  the  Russian 
violations  of  the  frontier  and  the  opening  of  hostilities  by 
Russia  "  already  in  the  afternoon  of  August  1st  "  (that  is 
to  say  after  the  German  declaration  of  war,  which  was  de- 
livered at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  etc.) 

These  and  countless  other  glaring  inexactitudes  and 
falsities  are  to  be  found  in  the  German  publications,  and 
apart  from  two  telegrams  from  Bethmann  to  Tschirschky — 
which  have  suddenly  been  produced  but  not  until  after 
one  and  two  years  of  war  respectively — silence  is  still 
maintained  on  almost  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
between  Vienna  and  Berlin,  which  is  decisive  for  the  ques- 
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tion  of  responsibility.  As  against  these  heinous  mistakes 
and  omissions  Herr  Helfferich  produces  the  following 
trivialities  to  enforce  his  charge  against  the  Entente 
Powers,  although  on  closer  examination  they  are  shown 
to  be  entirely  insignificant  and  in  no  way  incriminating. 


In  the  secret  report,  dated  July  30th,  1913,  written  by 
someone  not  named  and  addressed  to  Stephen  Pichon, 
then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Yellow  Book,  No.  5), 
it  is  reported  of  Herr  von  Kiderlcn  that  he  Avas  "last 
winter'  {I'hiver  dernier)  the  best -hated  man  in  Germany, 
but  now  he  begins  to  be  merely  thought  little  of  {commence 
a  n'etre  plus  que  diconsitUri) ;  for  he  allowed  it  to  be  known 
that  he  would  have  his  revenge.  Herr  von  Kiderlcn  died  in 
December,  1912,  and  therefore — ^and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  lynx-eyed  Herr  Helfferich  is  correct  in  this— he  could 
no  longer  have  been  thinking  of  having  his  revenge  in 
July,  1918.  This,  however,  does  not  prove — ^and  here 
Herr  Helfferich  is  wrong — that  the  secret  report  of  July 
SOth,  1913,  was  a  subsequent  concoction  for  the  purpose 
of  publication  in  the  Yellow  Book.  At  first  sight  it  would 
indeed  appear  as  if  the  writer  of  the  secret  report  of  July 
80th,  1918,  had  committed  the  unpardonable  error  of 
treating  Herr  von  Kiderlcn -Wachter,  who  died  in  December, 
1912,  as  still  alive  seven  months  later.  Such  a  mistake 
on  a  personal  matter  would  in  any  ease  be  a  hundred  times 
more  venial  than  the  grave  material  mistakes  of  which  the 
German  documentary  collections  are  full.  On  a  closer 
inspection  it  is,  however,  evident  that  the  error  has  not 
been  committed  at  all,  and  that  it  is  rather  Herr  Helfferich 
who  is  guilty  of  an  oversight.  The  title  to  No.  5  of  the 
Yellow  Book  runs  as  follows  : 

Report  to  M.  Stephen  Pichon,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (on  public  opinion  in  Germany  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  agents). 

Paris,  Juiy  80th,  1918. 

The  report  begins  with  the  words  :  "  Trom  observations 
which  our  agents  in  Germany  have  been  able  to  collect 
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from  persons  havinff  access  to  the  most  diverse  circles,  it 
is  possible  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  .  .  .  ." 

From  the  heading  and  the  introductory  sentence  it  is 
thus  clear  that  the  report  of  July  80th,  1918,  represents 
a  risunU  of  a  number  of  special  diplomatic  and  c  <nsular 
reports,  a  compilation  intended  for  the  use  of  M.  Pichon, 
who  was  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  order  to 
furnish  him  with  a  conspectus  of  the  dominating  tendencies 
in  Germany  since  the  last  Morocco  conflict  of  1911.  Such 
risumda  for  the  use  of  Rulers  and  Ministers  are  customary 
in  the  chancelleries  of  all  States,  and  are  intended  to  spare 
those  in  authority  the  labour  of  referring  to  a  series  of 
individual  reports  extending  over  a  lengthy  period.  The 
second  German  White  Book  (pages  49-57)  also  contains  a 
series  of  such  secret  reports,  the  most  of  which,  however, 
are  given  without  a  precise  date,  the  month  alone  being 
indicated. 

Anyone  who  attentively  peruses  the  report  of  July  80th 
and   examines   the    historic    account    of  the    constantly 

Sowing  war  tendencies  in  Germany,  which  began  with  the 
orocco  crisis  of  July,  1911,  and  found  their  strongest 
and  most  disconcerting  expression  in  the  uproarious 
centenary  banquets  in  commemoration  of  the  war  of 
liberation  of  1818,  will  at  once  recognise  that  this  was  not 
written  at  one  stroke  in  July,  1918,  but  was  in  fact,  as 
the  heading  and  the  introductory  sentence  signify,  com- 
posed out  of  individual  reports  which  followed  the  course 
of  events.  This  explains  in  an  entirely  natural  manner 
the  apparent  error  with  regard  to  the  date  of  Herr  von 
Kiderlen-Wachter's  death — ^an  error  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  so  many  other  trivi"!  matters,  is  exalted,  although  here 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  to  a  "  question  of  life 
and  death." 

From  the  drop  of  water  which  such  an  apparent  error 
represents,  it  would  be  possible  on  Helfferich  s  example  to 
infer  a  whole  ocean  of  French  lies,  subsequent  concoction, 
etc.  In  reality  it  is  clear  that  the  special  report  of  the 
diplomatic  or  consular  agent  which  is  made  use  of  on  the 
firet  page  of  the  summary  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Minister  was  composed  between  Spring  and  December  in 
1912,  that  is  to  say  when  Herr  von  Kidcrien-Wachter  was 
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in  fact  still  alive,  and  was  in  fact,  as  wc  know  from  pan- 
German  literature,  one  of  the  Ix-st -hated  men  in  the  German 
camp. 

The  author  of  the  summary  of  July  80th,  1918.  would 
perhaps  have  been  well  advised  if  he  had  noted  in  the 
margin  of  his  precis  the  dates  of  the  various  reports  used 
by  him,  as  has  occn  done  in  the  German  Documents  Relating 
lo  the  Outbreak  of  War  (pages  49-57).  To  infer  forthwith 
from  such  an  omission  that  the  author  is  guilty  of  falsifica- 
tion and  subsequent  concoction  is,  however,  a  speciality 
Oi  the  German  tactics  of  defence,  which  is  only  explicable 
by  reference  to  the  impossibility  of  shaking  by  fair  means 
the  overwhelming  cogency  of  the  diplomatic  evidence  of 
guilt  against  Germany  and  Austria. 

II 

Herr  Helfferich  again  flatters  himself  that  he  hits  the 
mark  when  he  points  out  a  mistake  in  the  day  of  the  week, 
occurring  in  the  third  enclosure  to  No.  105  of  the  Blue 
Book  (first  edition).  The  enclosure  in  question,  which 
agrees  so  far  as  its  contents  are  concerned  with  Viviani's 
note  to  Paul  Cambon  of  July  80th,  1914  (Yellow  Book, 
No.  106),  was  handed  on  the  day  in  question  to  the  English 
Foreign  Secretary  by  the  French  Ambassador  with  the 
object  of  proving  that  German  military  preparations  had 
already  been  in  full  swing  for  five  days,  that  is  to  say, 
since  July  25th,  the  date  of  the  Serbian  answer  to  the 
Austrian  Ultimatum;  that  German  troops  had  already 
concentrated  on  the  frontiers  from  Metz  to  Luxemburg; 
that  places  on  the  frontier  had  been  fortified,  stations 
occupied  by  the  military,  reservists  called  in,  streets  barri- 
caded and  closed  to  motor  transport,  etc. 

The  third  enclosure  to  No.  105  of  the  Blue  Book,  in  the 
edition  which  is  before  me,  begins  with  the  sentence  : 
"  L'armfe  allemande  a  ses  avant-postes  sur  nos  bomes- 
fronti^res,  hier ;  par  deux  fois  des  patrouilles  allemandes 
ont  p^n^trd  sur  notre  territoire  "  ("  the  German  army  had 
its  advance  post  on  our  frontiers  yesterday ;  German 
patrols  twice  penetrated  on  to  our  territory").  In 
Viviani's  note  to  Cambon  the  second  part  of  this  sentence 
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If  expressed  m  a  somewhat  different  phraseoloffy :  "  par 
deux  fois,  hier,  des  patrouiUes  allemandes  ont  ptnHri  mr 
notrc  temtoirc  (  on  two  occasions  yesterday  Gennan 
patrols  penet-ated  our  territory  *').  Herr  Helffeiich  main- 
tains—and I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  his  assertion,  although 
Vi?  "^  'n  a  position  to  check  it-that  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Enghsh  Blue  Book  the  word  "  vendredi  "  occurred 
after  the  word  hier."  This  addition  of  the  day  of  the 
week  was,  however,  deleted  in  the  following  edition,  since 
It  mvolved  a  discrepancy;  July  80th  was  in  fact  a 
Thui^ay,  the  previous  day,  July  29th,  was  therefore  not 

fi,^  *^i!^"^****l^  ^V**  *  Wednesday  (mereredi).  From 
the  day  of  the  w^k,  thus  wrongly  given  and  later  deleted, 
Helffench  concludes  ajpun  with  the  object  of  establishing 
lil  A*  '."*«7*'ons  of  Jus  oDponents,  that  the  note  of  which 
the  date  is  alleged  to  be  Jufy  80th  can  only  in  fact  have  been 
wntten  and  handed  to  the  English  Secretary  on  Satuiday. 
August  1st.  To  assign  July  80th  as  the  date,  he  argues 
involved  m  consequence  an  intentional  antedating  bv 
two  days,  with  the  object  of  falsely  misplacing  the  allesed 
provocations  and  violations  of  the  frontier  by  GenSn 
tmops  to  an  earher  date,  namely,  to  Wednesday,  July 

This  is  all  very  ingeniously  devised,  but  the  charge  of 
concoction  is  nevertheless  completely  without  foundation. 
The  simplest  explanation  of  the  mistake  in  the  dav  of  the 
week  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Blue  Book  would  he  that  a 
printers  error  had  occurred.  The  words  "vendredi" 
and  mereredi  each  contain  eight  letters,  of  which  five 
are  identical  and  only  three  are  different.  If  in  "  vendredi " 
m  place  of  y,  n,  d  we  place  the  letters  m,  r,  c,  Fridav  is  at 
once  transformed  into  Wednesday.  If  therefore  the 
compositor  was  mistaken  in  these  three  letters,  the  whole 
argument  collapses. 

But  to  proceed  :  In  the  Yellow  Book  (No.  106)  the  time 
given  IS  simply  yesterday,"  without  any  designation  of 
the  day  of  the  week.  Since  Viviani's  note  is  dated  Thurs- 
ff ?'JrJy  ^,^; '*  therefore  definitely  refers  to  Wednesday 
as  the^day  of  the  GermanTviolation  of  theTfit)ntier.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  French  PrimelMinister  in^his  note 
to  I'aul  Cambon,  his  London  Ambassador,  should  have 
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given  another  date  than  in  his  account  of  the  situation, 
written  on  the  same  day  (Julv  SOth)  and  intended  for  Sir 
Eilward  Grey,  which  was  to  be  transmitted  by  this  same 
Ambassador  in  London.  This  fact  also  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  theory  of  a  mere  misprint. 

The  ioliowing  consideration  also  furnishes  evidence  in 
the  same  direction  :  What  object  can  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  had  in  view  in  antedating  the  alleged  German 
violation  of  the  frontier  from  Friday  to  Wednesday,  from 
July  81st  to  July  29th  ?  \>'ould  the  violations  of  the 
frontier  on  Friday,  July  81st,  not  have  been  as  much  a 
breach  of  international  law  and  as  provocative  an  action  as 
on  Wednesday,  July  29th  ?  On  July  81st  there  was  still  a 
state  of  peace  between  Gennany  and  France.  It  was 
not  until  7  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  that  day  that  an 
inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  French  Government  as  to 
the  attitude  which  France  would  assume  in  the  event  of  a 
German-Russian  War.  It  was  not  imtil  the  next  day, 
Saturday,  August  1st,  at  noon,  that  the  time-limit  fixed 
in  the  Ultimatum  expired,  and  it  was  not  until  the  evening 
of  Monday,  August  8rd,  that  war  was  declared  against 
France.  I  am  therefore  unable  to  recognise  any  distinc- 
tion between  alleged  violations  of  the  frontier  by  German 
troops  on  Wednesday  and  on  Friday.  Even  on  Friday, 
any  such  violation  would  have  taken  place  four  days  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  would  therefore  have  ^constituted 
an  action  entirely  opposed  to  international  law.  As  no 
one  falsifies  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  so,  but  must 
always  contemplate  that  some  advantage  will  accrue  from 
his  falsification,  I  ask  Herr  Helfferich  :  What  advantage 
could  it  have  been  to  the  French  Government  to  transfer 
the  attack  from  J'riday  back  to  Wednesday  ? 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  another  point  which  is 
passed  over  in  silence  by  Herr  Helfferich,  because  it  reveals 
the  bona  fides  of  the  French  Government.  In  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  third  enclosure  to  No.  105  an  error  really 
occurs  in  giving  the  day  of  the  week.  This  mistake  has, 
however,  been  left  undisturbed  in  the  Blue  Book ;  in  fact, 
it  is  expressly  pointed  out  and  emphasised  in  a  footnote 
added  by  the  English  Government.  The  French  account 
(Enclosure  8  to  No.  105)  contains  the  following  sentence  : 
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I  would  add  that  all  my  iafomiation  goes  to  show  that  tha 
Oarman  preparation*  began  on  Saturday,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  Auatriaa  Note  wae  handed  in. 

This  sentence  contains  a  mistake,  inasmuch -as  the  Aus- 
trian Note  was  delivered  on  Thursday,  July  28rd,  wlwieas 
the  Serbian  answer  was  given  on  Saturday,  July  2ath.  In 
the  above  sentence  we  should  therefore  read  "  Serbian 
Note"  instead  of  Austrian  Note.  The  sentence  would 
then  agree  with  the  assertion  contained  in  Viviani's  in- 
structions to  Paul  Cambon,  dated  July  80th  (Yellow  Book, 
No  106)  accordins  to  which  Germany  had  begun  her  mili- 
tary preparation  five  days  previously,  that  is  to  say,  since 
Saturday,  July  2ath.  The  English  footnote  to  the  third 
enclosure  expressly  draws  attention  to  the  error  in  the 
French  text  and  points  out  that  it  is  clearly  not  the  date 
of  the  Austrian  Note  but  of  the  Serbian  reply  that  is 
intended.  The  fact  that  the  English  Government  thus 
openly  draws  attention  to  an  error  committed  by  the 
French  Government  in  indicating  the  date,  disproves  the 
existence  of  any  conspiracy  between  the  two  Governments 
to  falsify  the  documents— which  indeed,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  would  have  been  entirely  purposeless.  If  the  third 
enclosure  had  been  intentionally  antedated  or  in  any  other 
way  falsified  "  for  the  gallery,''^  the  real  error  involved  in 
mentionmg  Saturday  as  the  day  of  the  Austrian  Note 
would  at  once  have  been  removed  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  correcting  the  French  text  by  an  English  footnote. 
The  forgers  could  have  arranged  for  this  correction  secretly 
amongst  themselves.  What  good  purpose  could  be  served 
by  making  it  public  and  drawing  particular  attention  to  a 
mistake  made  by  the  French  author  of  the  Note,  even  if 
the  ntustake  were  excusable  ?  Quite  apart  from  all  other 
considerations,  the  integrity  of  those  concerned,  which  is 
manifest  in  the  treatment  of  the  second  paragraph,  sup- 
ports the  view  that  there  is  no  manner  of  evil  purpose  in 
the  error  in  the  first  paragraph,  but  that  there  is  merely 
a  misprint. 

Ill 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  another  item  in  the 
register  of  sins  with  which  Ilerr  Helffcrich  upbraids  the 
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perfidious  English  Secretary  of  State — an  example  of  the 
incredible  industry  of  the  German  critic,  but  at  the  name 
time  a  testimony  to  the  failure  of  his  efforts.  On  the 
morning  of  July  27th  a  conversation  took  place  between 
%r  Edward  Grey  and  I*rincc  Lichnowsky,  in  which  Grey 
very  properly  and  emphatically  drew  attention  to  the 
extreme  concessions  contained  in  the  Serbian  answer,  to 
the  conciliatory  influence  of  Russia  in  Belgrade,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  some  concession  now  being  shown  in 
Vienna,  and  of  the  exercise  of  German  pressure  in  this 
direction.  The  Serbian  answer,  he  said,  should  at  least  be 
treated  as  a  basis  for  further  discussion.  If  Austria  put 
this  answer  aside  as  being  worth  nothing  and  marched  into 
Serbia,  without  regard  to  the  consequences  which  might 
ensue,  other  issues  might  be  raised  which  would  supersede 
the  dispute  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  other  rowers 
might  be  brought  in,  and  one  of  the  greatest  wars  ever 
experienced  would  break  out. 

This  conversation  between  Grey  and  Lichnowsky  is 
fully  reported  in  Grey's  note  to  Goschen  of  July  27th 
(Blue  Book,  No.  46)  and  is  also  shortly  recapitulated  by 
the  French  Charge  d' Affaires,  M.  de  FIcuriau,  in  a  despatch 
to  the  acting  French  Minister,  Bienvenu-Martin  (Yellow 
Book,  No.  56).  Grey's  observation  that  other  Powers 
might  ultimately  be  involved  in  the  conflict  is  reproduced 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  English  and  the  French  text 
alike.  In  English  it  reads  '"  and  would  bring  other  Powers 
in";  in  French  "une  guerre  k  laquelle  d'autres  Puissances 
seraient  amendes  a  prendre  part."  Up  to  this  point  the 
matter  is  therefore  entirely  clear.  But  now  Herr  Helfferich, 
with  his  praiseworthy  zeal  for  research  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  has  discovereil  in  an  authorised  English  translation  ^ 
of  the  Yellow  Book  that  the  words  in  question  are  given  as 
follows  :  •■  a  war  in  which  a!  the  Powers  would  take  part," 
Hullo  !  says  Herr  Helfferich,  more  deceit  and  concoction  ! 
The  words'  "  other  Powers,"  as  given  in  the  Yellow  Book 
(and  also  the  Blue  Book),  Grey  intentionally  touches  up 
and  produces  "  all  Powers,"  in  order  that  "  a  directness 
and  firnmess  of  speech  "  may  be  attributed  to  him  '•  as  early 

'  [Tho  translation  referred  to  ia  the  original  translation  of  the 
Yellow  Book  issued  by  The  Timu.] 
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as  on  July  27th  which  in  rcaUty  he  did  not  employ  until 
several  days  later."  To  put  Helfferich's  idea  in  pWn  lan- 
guage, this  means  that  Grey  wished  the  English  pubUc  to 
consider  that  on  July  27th  he  had  already  looked  forward 
to  the  participation  m  the  war  of  aU  the  Powers,  with  the 
inclusion,  therefore,  of  England,  in  the  event  of  Austria's 
attitude  of  intransigence  being  continued. 

To  this  trifling,  which  can  scarcely  be  taken  seriously. 
I  reply  as  follows  :  ' 

.  («)  I^rom  the  philological  standpoint  the  word  "  alle  " 
IS  in  Enghsh  not  "  al  "  But  "  all."  It  follows  that  a  letter 
hjM  either  been  omitted  or  a  misprint  must  have  occurred, 
l^bably  the  word  in  the  English  translation  is  "other," 
for  which  "  al  the  "  has  erroneously  been  printed.  The 
text  of  the  translation  would  then  be  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  Blue  Book. 

(6)  In  view  of  the  existence  of  the  original  English  and 
*1ench  texts,  how  is  it  possible  to  attribute  to  the  shrewd 
English  Mmister  the  folly  of  wishing  to  smuggle  into  the 
English  translation  from  the  French  another  and  a  con- 
tradictory form  of  words  ?  The  falsification  could  have 
been  at  once  detected  by  comparison  with  the  original 
texts.  Moreover,  the  most  weighty  and  authoritative 
document  before  the  English  pubUc  was  the  Blue  Book, 
and  there  the  words  are  rightly  given  as  "  other  Powers," 
not  al  the  Powers."  How  could  Grey  on  July  27th 
assert  and  endeavour  to  induce  a  belief,  which  it  is  sug- 
Msted  would  have  been  to  his  advantage,  that  all  the 
Powers  would  be  involved  in  the  war  ?  Even  now,  not- 
withstanding the  continual  extension  of  the  world-con- 
flagration, there  are  still  a  number  of  Powers  remaining 
outside  the  war.  Italy  remained  out  for  nine  months* 
Uulgana  still  longer,  Roumania  two  years,  and  other  Powers 
which  are  strongly  interested  in  the  issue  are  still  neutral. 
Urey  s  assertion  that  all  the  Powers  would  be  involved 
would  thus  have  been  too  extreme  and  would  therefore 
ha\e  been  false. 

(c)  The  purpose  which  the  English  Secretary  of  State 
had  m  view  m  touching  with  Prince  Lichnowsky  on  what 
the  future  might  hold  in  store  did  not  call  for  such  a 
crudely  positive  assertion  as  that  all  the  Powers  would  be 
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make  use  of  this  mild  word.  I  append  a  few  minor  errors 
which  are  nevertheless  of  greater  importance  tlian-  those 
urged  against  foreign  Governments,  and  wltich  may  serve 
to  recim  to  the  defender  of  Germany  the  truth  of  the 
principle  :  peccatur  intra  muros  et  extra. 

On  page  22,  Herr  Helfferich  speaks  copiously  of  Yellow 
Book,  No.  102,  whereas  he  means  Yellow  Book,  No.  101. 
Herr  Helfferich  (page  28)  assigns  the  Anglo-French  Entente 
to  1905,  whereas  in  fact  it  was  concluded  on  April  8th, 
1904.  „      . 

The  German  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  was,  as 
is  known,  delivered  in  Petrograd  with  a  double  form  of 
words,  to  afford,  so  to  speak,  a  choice  of  alternatives  (see 
my  book,  page  206).  This  was  certainly  a  preposterous 
and  probably  an  imprecedented  carelessness  in  such  a 
document,  but  just  as  certainly  it  was  no  proof  of  malice. 
A  much  more  serious  incident  which  I  have  briefly 
indicated  above,  and  from  which  far-reaching  conclusions 
may  certainly  be  drawn,  is  the  following:  The  German 
declaration  of  war  against  Russia  is  based  on  the  failure 
to  comply  with  the  demand  for  demobilisation.  With  the 
manifest  object  of  strengthening  the  reasons  for  war  and 
of  making  the  German  people  believe  that  the  enemy  had 
fallen  upon  them,  the  German  White  Book  proceeds  to 
add  the  observation  that  Russian  troops  had  crossed  the 
frontier  "  already  in  the  afternoon  of  August  1st."  This 
"afternoon  of  August  1st"  Herr  Helfferich  transforms 
into  "the  night  from  the  1st  to  the  2nd  of  August" 
(page  14).  He  thus  places  himself  in  opposition  to  his 
superior,  Herr  von  Bethmann,  and  this  disagreement 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Chancellor  serves 
completely  to  destroy  the  legend  of  the  Russian  attack. 
Even  Bethmann's  "afternoon  of  August  1st"  was  a 
determination  of  time  equally  unproved  and  senseless ; 
it  was  senseless  because  the  declaration  of  war  was  to  be 
delivered  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  therefore  acts 
of  war  by  Russia  at  a  later  hour  did  not  represent  an  attack. 
Helfferich's  "  night  from  the  1st  to  the  2nd  of  August  "  is 
eqiially  improved  but  much  more  senseless,  since  in  this 
night  in  any  case  war  against  Russia  had  already  been 
declared,  even  if  the  actual  delivery  of  the  declaration 
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(Blue  BoorNo^%S^)  ^^^1  oftt  ''^^^"^^^  ^^^ 
however,  maintains  thatlW  on  Ju?v  l^tu^^-  ^^'^ 

of  ^e  w^£.o^^VP:S.r^r^-'^^^  ^^^'^  -  *he  date 
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July  25th  (Orange  B^k.  No.  7^?'*'^  '"  ^*"*  ^*  *^»*««  ^""n 

itistopointoutei^KShv^       Secretary,  how  easy 
copious'and  compSt?dXcumL^°"  ^""^  ^^H''  ^ient  in  the 

wished  to  collectTthe  s?S°*^"?;1r      '^^^^'^'^^ 
Austrian  publications  in  tK«  ,.L  "*  *^®  German  and 

and  in  ySur  oSS  p^hlet  Tf^"^' °?  **»^  Chaneellor! 
found  necessary  for  th?n„^         «^  ''"^"^^  ^""W    b^ 
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and  on  the  Void  I  re^eJ^e  ?o?5>!f  **  ""1  **"f '^  «^  P«V 
where  such  a  char^  fJln  oW   ^^t*  *""*  de««ive  facts. 

too  often  had  occasTon^o^fdrr;ct'theT^'S'?^•T**''y' 
artiUery  against  those  in  power  in  nlS^  "^i*".^  ^^*V 
be  called  upon  to  do  so  inCi  m^?^  fi"?  '''*"  ^*>" 
of  my  cannons  for  the  pJr^lrof  sh'Sbg'^pi'nir ?  ^  "" 
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CHAPTER  IX 
BELGIUM'S  CONSPIRACY  WITH  ENGLAND 

AiTEK  the  entry  of  Gennan  troops  into  Belgium  it  is 
notorious  that  the  Gennan  Government  at  first  declared 
that  this  action  was  a  wrong  which  they  would  later  seek 
to  make  good  as  soon  as  Germany's  military  aims  had  been 
attained.  Later,  however,  this  admission  was  withdrawn 
and  transformed  into  the  assertion  that  the  Belgians  had 
been  quite  properly  treated,  since  they  had  in  fact  surren- 
dered their  neutrality  years  ago  and  ranged  themselveson 
the  side  of  the  Entente  Powers  to  meet  the  contingency  of 
war.  So  far  as  France  is  concerned,  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  hitherto  produced  no  evidence  in  support  of  their 
assertion.  In  the  case  of  England,  however,  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  deduce  from  documents  found  in  the 
archives  of  Brussels  the  existence  of  an  Anglo-Belgian 
conspiracy  against  GJermany. 

In  my  book  (pages  217-225)  I  discussed  these  charges 
at  some  length.  In  view  of  the  infinite  wealth  of  material, 
I  was,  however,  unable  to  consider  each  particular  point, 
and  I  was  obhged  to  refer  the  reader  who  desired  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  points  at  issue  to  the  distinguished  work 
of  M.  Waxweiler,  La  Belgique  Neutre  et  loyale.^  Kerr 
Helfferich's  pamphlet  compels  me  to  go  back  and  discuss 
some  points  which  received  in  my  book  insufficient  treat- 
ment or  no  treatment  at  all. 

The  German  charges  against  Belgium  are  based  essen- 
tially on  two  documents  :    first,  on  a  report  by  General 

*  [English  translation,  Betgium,  Neutral  and  loyaJ.— Putnam.]  A 
continuation  of  the  work  has  meanwhile  appeared  imder  the  title, 
Le  Prods  de  la  NeutralUe  beige.  I  recommend  a  perusal  of  both 
these  works  to  everyone  who  desires  full  and  impartial  information 
on  the  Belgian  question. 
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pucame,  dated  April  10th,  1906,  on  discussions  which  he 
had  had  with  Colonel  Bamardiston,  the  English  military 
attache,  and,  secondly,  on  a  memorandum  written  by  Count 
van  der  Straaten,  a  director  in  the  Belgian  Foreign  Office, 
dated  April  28rd  (presumably  1912),  on  a  conversation 
between  the  Belgian  General  Jungbluth  and  Colonel 
iindges,  the  English  military  attach^. 

According  to  the  assertion  of  the  German  Government, 
these  two  conversations  prove  that  England,  quite  apart 
from  any  action  that  might  be  taken  by  Germany,  had 
decided  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality  by  sending  troops  to 
Belgium,  and  further  they  demonstrate  that  the  Belgian 
Government  "  was  from  the  outset  resolved  to  adhere  to  the 
enemies  of  Germany  and  make  common  cause  with  them." 

How  far  are  these  conclusions  tenable  ? 

Tr^«'*'?  *^^  ^*  P'***  *  matter  of  surprise  that  Herr 
Helfferich  quotes  only  the  second  conversation  of  1912 
and  not  the  first  of  1906.  The  reason  for  this  is  clearly 
that  the  first  conversation  between  Ducame  and  Bar- 
nardiston  made  it  so  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
dispatch  of  English  troops  was  conditional  on  the  previous 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by  Germany  that  there 
IS  no  possibihty  of  attaching  to  this  document  an  inter- 
pretation unfavourable  to  England  and  Belgium.  The 
remark  added  to  Ducame's  report  credits  the  EngUsh 
mihtary  attach^,  who  explained  to  the  Belgian  General 
the  plans  for  disembarking  English  troops,  with  having 
made  use  of  the  extremely  precise  words  which  admit  of  no 
misinterpretation  :  "  L'entr^e  des  Anglais  en  Belgique  ne 
se  ferait  qu  aprte  la  violation  de  notre  neutrality  par  rAlle- 
magne.  This  addition,  which  represents  the  entrance  of 
l!-nglish  troops  as  taking  place  subsequent  to  a  German 
violation  of  neutrality  to  which  it  should  stand  in  the 
relation  of  effect  to  ca^-jc,  is  obviously  a  source  of  incon- 
venience to  Herr  Helfferich.  He  consequently  prefers  to 
maintain  a  discreet  silence  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the 
conversation  which  took  place  in  1906. 

For  this  reason,  however,  he  is  all  the  more  forced  to 
rely  on  the  interview  of  1912  between  Jungbluth  and 
Bndges.  According  to  the  report  of  Count  Van  der  Straaten 
the  Jloghsh  mihtary  attach^  exprassed  himself  as  follows  • 
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The  Britiah  Ooyemment,  at  the  time  of  the  recent  events  (the 
reference  !■  to  the  Morocco  orisiB),  would  have  immediately  landed 
troops  on  our  territory  (Belgium),  even  if  we  had  not  asked  for  help. 
The  general  protested  that  ovr  (Belgium's)  consent  would  be  neces- 
sary for  this.  The  military  attach^  answered  that  he  knew  that, 
but  that  as  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  Qermans  panning 
through  our  territory.  Great  Britain  would  have  landed  her  troops  in 
any  event.  .  .  .  The  general  added  that,  after  all,  we  (Belfpmn) 
were,  besides,  perfectly  able  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  going 
through.     (Collected  Documents,  page  360.) 

According  to  Helfferich,  this  interview  is  supposed  to 
furnish  conclusive  proof  that  perfidious  Albion,  which 
professed  to  have  unsheathed  the  sword  on  accoimt  of  the 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  had  unblushingly  decided 
as  far  back  as  1912  to  violate  this  neutrality  herself,  and 
further  that  Belgium  "  had  hopelessly  compromised  her 
neutraUty  by  her  military  agrpements  with  England" 
(Helfferich,  pace  45). 

f;  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  book  (page  222)  that, 
in  conformity  with  recognised  principles  of  mtemational 
law,  in  the  case  of  a  collective  guarantee,  such  ^  was  in- 
stituted in  favour  of  Belsium,  every  guarantor  State  is 
entitled,  in  the  event  of  the  neutraUty  being  violated  by 
another  State,  to  imdertake  forthwith  in  her  own  right  the 
protection  of  the  neutral  State,  and  indeed  is  imder  an 
obligation  to  the  other  guarantors  to  do  so.  The  Belgian 
General  and  the  English  Colonel  were  therefore  badly 
informed  in  matters  of  international  law  when  they  con- 
curred in  the  assumption  that  Belgian  consent  was  neces- 
sary before  England  could  undertake  the  protection  of 
Belgian  neutrality.  Apart  from  this  misconception  as  to 
law  imder  which  they  both  laboured,  they  were,  however, 
in  disagreement  as  to  the  actual  position  of  affairs.  The 
English  military  attach^  did  not  consider  that  the  Belgians 
were  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  marching 
through  their  neutral  country.  The  Belgian  General,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  Belgiimi  was  perfectly 
able  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  doing  so.  From  the 
concluding  observation  made  by  the  General,  it  is  clear 
that  Helfferich  is  incorrect  when'jhe  asserts  that  no  objec- 
tion and  no  reservation  was  raised  by  Belgium  against  the 
English  intentions.    The  statement   appears   correct  to 
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Hlenr  Helfferich's  credulous  readers  merely  because  the 
author,  to  keep  them  in  their  undisturbed  faith,  has 
adopted  the  simple  expedient  of  omitting  the  concluding 
sentence  of  Straaten's  memorandum.  The  Belgian  General 
expressly  disputed  the  possibility  of  the  actual  presup- 
positions on  which  the  English  Colonel  based  the  contingent 
entry  of  English  troops.  Is  that  not  a  reservation  ?  If 
not,  what  else  is  it  ?  There  is  thus  in  any  case  no  question 
of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian  General,  and  the  charge 
against  Belgium  is,  under  any  circumstances,  unfounded. 

What,  however,  is  the  situation  so  far  as  the  charge 
agamst  England  is  concerned  ?   This  charge  also  at  once 
collapses  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  international  law 
that  the  guarantor  of  neutrality  is  justified  in  protecting, 
and  is,  indeed,  under  an  obUgation  to  protect  the  neutral. 
It  further  collapses,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
dispatch  of  English  troops,  exactly  as  was  contemplated 
m  the  conversation  of  1906,  was  intended  merely  "to 
prevent  the  Germans  passing  through  Belgium."     This 
IS  not  a  violation  of  neutrality ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  exactly 
the  reverse,  it  is  a  protection  of  neutrality.    This  alone 
IS  what  Colonel  Bridges  had  in  mind  in  his  conversation 
m  1912    as  also  was  the  case  with  Colonel  Bamaniiston 
m  his  .  nversation  in  1906.    The  plans  of  the  German 
General  Staff,  which  were  based  on  a  passage  through 
Belgium,  had  been  known  to  all  the  Powers  concerned 
long  before   1906.    These  plans  for  effecting  a  passage 
were  the  reason  and  the  presupposition  of  the  Anglo- 
Belgian  military  conversations.    The  object  of  these  was 
to  prevent   Germany's  passage  through   Belgium.    This 
purpose    was    justified    and    imposed    by   the    collective 
guarantee  of  1889,  and  no  charge  can  be  levelled  against 
England  or  Belgium  if  they  engaged  in  military  conver- 
sations with  this  object  in  view. 

It  is  clearly  not  possible  to  speak  of  any  binding  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries  merely  because  of  the 
**c*  of  *^hese  military  conversations.  A  military 
attache  IS  not  a  Minister.  Consequently,  even  if  the 
military  attach^,  Bamardiston  and  Bridges,  had  gone 
further  in  their  undertakings  to  the  Belgian  officers  than 
they  really  went,;the  two  Governments  would,  as  a  result, 
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neither  have  acquired  rights  nor  assumed  oUigations 
as  against  each  other.  In  the  letter  from  Sir  Edward 
Grev,  dated  April  7th,  1918,  quoted  in  my  book  (page 
820),  the  English  Government  openly  and  expressly 
stated  that  the  idea  of  violating  Belgian  neutrality  was 
far  from  their  minds,  and  that  they  would  never  send 
troops  to  Belgium  so  long  as  the  neutrality  of  that  country 
was  not  violated  by  another  Power,  llie  events  which 
took  place  between  August  2nd  and  August  5th,  1014, 
betTfeen  the  German  Ultimatum  to  Belgium  of  August  2nd 
and  the  appeal  for  military  support  which  was  only 
addressed  by  Belgium  to  the  Entente  Powers  on  August  5th, 
demonstrate  in  the  clearest  maimer  that  England  and 
France  carefully  complied  with  their  previous  declarations, 
and  that  they  promised  military  assistance  to  Belgium 
only  after  the  violation  of  her  neutrality,  and  in  response 
to  her  express  reauest.  The  action  which  was  in  fact 
taken  by  England  in  1914  was  therefore  even  more 
reserved  than  had  been  contemplated  by  the  English 
military  attach^  on  the  occasion  of  the  Morocco  crisis. 
This  preparatory  conversation,  as  well  as  the  actual 
demeanour  of  iSicIand  later  on,  in  1914,  prove  beyond 
dispute  that  neither  the  Enslish  Government  nor  her 
military  attach^  had  ever  thought  of  anything  more 
than  the  protection  of  Belgium  against  the  passage  of 
German  troops. 

Gesmax  Falsifications  of  the  Text 

I  am  here  obliged  to  enter  into  a  further  point  which 
when  my  first  book  was  written  had  not  yet  assumed  a 
sufficiently  distinct  form  to  enable  me  to  subject  it  to 
a  rigorous  treatment. 

In  two  articles,  dated  October  18th  and  November 
25th,  1914,  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  published 
the  two  documents  on  which  the  accusation  of  an  Anglo - 
Belgian  conspiracy  is  based  :  the  conversation  between 
Bamardiston  and  Ducame,*  as  given  in  the  report  of 
the  latter  on  April  10th,  1906,  and  the  conversation  between 

»  The  German  publications  call  the  Belgian  General  "  Ducarme." 
According  to  Waxweiler  his  name  was  "  Ducame." 
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Jungbluth  and  Bridges  as  given  in  the  report  of  Count 
Van  der  Straaten,  dated  Apnl  28rd,  1912. 

According  to  the  first  article  in  the  Norddeutaehe  Allte- 
metne  Zettung,  the  report  of  General  Ducame  was  fouSd 

n  /!•  ^'^H'''  ^?""«  *^^  *'*'«  Intervention  anglaise  en 
Belgtque.  According  to  the  second  article  in  the  Nord- 
deutsche  AUgemetne  Zettung  this  report  was  found  in  an 
envelope    mscnbed    "Conventions    anrio-belges."      ITiis 

^  JS:  ^VL"  ^PI^SJ'**^/"  *?^  Gemuui'hocument,  relating 
to  the  Outbreak  of  War  (1915)  in  facsimile  as  follows : 


a^u^-^  ^^£^^^>^ 


./ 
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A  reproduction  of  the  alleged  inscription  on  the  portfolio  : 
Intervention  angUtiee  en  Belgtque  is  not  given  in  the  German 
documents. 

In  givinff  the  text  y^i  Ducame's  report  in  its  publication 
of  November  2ath,  1914,  the  NorddeuUche  AUgemeine 
Zeitung  had  the  misfortune  to  place  in  the  mouth  of  the 
English  military  attach^  a  request  addressed  to  the  Belgian 
CSeneral  "  that  our  agreement  was  absolutely  confidential  " 
(que  notre  convention  itsat  absolument  confldentielle). 
The  facsimile  of  Ducame's  report  reproduced  by  the 
semi-oflBcial  newspaper  distinctly  contained  the  word 
convenation"  (in  place  of  the  substituted  word  "con- 
vention"), and  as  attention  was  at  once  drawn  to  this 
falsification  on  behalf  of  Belgium,  the  NorddeuUche 
AUgemeine  Zettut^  was  obliged  to  explain  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  "  agreement "  was  a  trivial  mistake 
in  translation,  and  to  make  a  subsequent  correction  in 
the  text,  makinff  it  read  :  "  that  our  conversation  was 
absolutely  confidential."  In  this  revised  form  the  sen- 
tence then  appeared  in  the  German  Documents  of  1915. 

The  difference  between  the  correct  and  the  incorrect 
text  is  obvious,  and  no  words  need  be  wasted  on  the 
subject.  A  conversation  is  something  quite  different 
from  an  agreement.  The  military  experts  were  acting 
quite  within  their  rights  in  entering  into  a  conversation 
on  Belgium's  military  preparations  to  meet  the  contingency 
of  a  German  invasion.  The  political  authorities  were 
alone  competent  to  make  an  "agreement.  The  remark 
apologetically  made  by  the  Norddeutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung 
that  the  error  was  merely  due  to  a  nsigniflcant  mis- 
take in  translation  is  on  the  same  ,  ,ne  as  the  excuse 
advanced  by  the  German  Govemr  c  it  that  the  most 
important  telegram  exchanged  betwcv-n  the  German  and 
the  Russian  ^perors  had  been  omitted  because  of  its 
triviality. 

True,  the  envelope  in  which  Ducame's  report  is  said 
to  have  been  found  is  inscribed  "  Conventions  anglo-belges." 
The  handwriting  of  this  inscription,  however,  appears 
to  be  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  report  itself. 
The  first  point  to  be  determined  would  be  whether  the 
tj'-'e,  which  speaks  of  a  "  convention,"  is  to  be  ascribed 
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to  Geneml  Ducame,  who  in  his  report  merely  mentions 
a  conversation.  Further,  it  is  a  surprisina  fact  that  in 
the  double  word  "  anglo -beiges  "  the  "g"  in  "anglo"  is 
written  in  a  latin  character,  whereas  the  "g"  in  "  beiges  " 
is  written  "fl"  as  in  German  script.  I  have  difficulty 
m  imagining  that  anyone  writing  in  the  French  language 
and  m  Latin  characters  should  suddenly  drop  into  a 
German  "9".  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  inscription 
on  the  envelope  was  made  by  a  German  official,  who  was 
entnisted  with  the  task  of  arranging  the  documents  found 
in  Brussels  and  of  distributing  them  into  portfolios  and 
envelopes?  This  suggestion  cannot  be  lightly  rejected, 
especially  as  the  other  disagreement  between  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  portfolio  "  Intervention  anglaise  en  Belgique  " 
and  that  on  the  envelope  "Conventions  anglo-belses " 
has  not  so  far  been  explained. 

In  any  case,  one  thing  is  quite  clear :  even  if  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  envelope  were  in  the  handwriting  of  General 
Ducame,  the  description  would,  nevertheless,  be  one 
not  in  correspondence  with  the  contents  of  the  document. 
The  document  from  beginning  to  end  contains  nothing 
beyond  a  discussion  of  military  contingencies  in  the  event 
of  a  German  attack  on  the  neutral  country.  I  have 
above  referred  to  the  well-known  addition  made  by 
General  Ducame  relating  to  the  prior  violation  of  neutrality 
by  Germany,  but  I  should  here  like  to  emphasise  the 
first  sentence  in  the  Belgian  report  which  so  far  has 
attracted  little  attention.  In  the  passage  in  question  the 
foUowmg  observation  is  attributed  to  the  EngUsh  military 
attach^  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  conversation  : 

"Should  Belgium  be  attacked,  it  was  proposed  to 
send  about  100,000  men  (un  envoi  de  troupes  d  un 
total  de  100,000  hommes  environ,  ^it  projetd  pour 
le  cas  oil  la  Belg  ^ue  serait  attaqude)." 

This  passage  furnishes  new  confirmation  of  the  fact 
that  the  conversation  between  the  two  military  officers 
merely  contemplated  a  common  defensive  action  against 
an  attack  by  Germany,  and  was  in  no  way  directed  to 
any  offensive  action. 
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Beferenee  ha»  repeatedly  been  made  to  the  attempt 
irt  ct.nialment  made  bjr  the  NorddeuUche  AUg^meine 
Zeitui;'  in  connection  with  Ducame's  added  remark : 
"  L'eiitrA  des  Anglais  en  Beigique  ne  se  ferait  qti'apr^ 
la  violuturi  de  notre  neutrality  par  I'AlIemagne. "  Instead 
of  print;.  '  his  additional  note  m  the  margin  of  the  fourth 
parBr,  upii  i  "  the  report,  where  it  appears  in  the  original, 
tne  •  *n  1  n  semi-official  paper  prints  first  of  all  the 
wlol-  l(  ct  of  the  Belgian  report  of  April  10th,  1906, 
folio  »--u  by  a  note  of  September,  1906,  and  only  then 
ocnii iiues  'The  following  marginal  iKite  also  appears 
on  thf  ti.).  li'  \ent :  "u'entr^  des  Anglais,  etc."  B>  thus 
tlurr\.  '  >  ;  fhf  ',.  J  !,x)und  the  essential  presupposition 
undt  i\  ng  ill «  VI,  '  .AAaxy  conversation,  it  was  intended 
that  hi'  I),,  !v  Itfensive  character  of  the  conversation 
shoult  be  .  '  and  that  thus  support  should  be  given 
to  thi  base; Si  nd  foolish  lie  that  Belgium  had  allied 
herse'r  with  il  enemies  of  Germany  to  embark  on  an 
attack  in  conuiiun. 

Beloium's  Uniform  Attitudk  towards  all  the  Powers 

In  support  of  his  assertion  that  Belgium  had  made 
preparations  for  her  defence  uniformly  on  all  sides  and 
agamst  all  the  Great  Powers,  Waxweiler  quotes  in  his 
last  book,  Le  Proems  de  la  Neutrality  beige,  page  61,  the 
list  of  tours  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  study  by  the 
Belgian  General  Staff  during  the  five  years  1906-1910. 
The  subject  of  these  tours  of  instruction  were  : 

1906  . .         . .     against  Germany. 

1907  . .         . .     against  France. 

1908  . .  . .     against  England. 

1909  . .         . .     against  Germany. 

1910  . .         . .     against  France. 

The  uniformly  neutral  standpoint  assumed  b\  Belgium 
towards  all  the  Powers,  without  distinction  and  without 
preference  of  one  great  Power  to  another,  was  constantly 
emphasised  by  the  Belcian  Government  and  its  diplomatic 
representatives,  and  whenever  rumours  were  current  that 
this  or  that  Great  Power  would  violate  Belgian  neutrality 
in  the  event  of  a  European  conflict,  the  Belgian  Government 
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were  at  pains  to  obtain  explanations  Mid  assurances  from 
the  Governments  concerned.  Everyone  knows  of  Beth- 
mann's  disquieting  statement  made  in  1911,  when  the 
Dutch  project  for  fortifying  Flushing  had  again  led  to 
the  discussion  in  a  very  acute  form  of  the  question  of 
Belgian  neutrality.  When  all  the  military  and  political 
experts  were  once  more  giving  expression  to  the  ovrrwhelm- 
ing  suspicion  that  Germany,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
France,  would  march  through  Belgium,  the  Belgian 
Government  asked  the  German  Chancellor  to  take  a 
convenient  opportimity  of  publicly  allaying  this  suspicion 
in  Parliament.  Herr  von  Bethmann  expressed  to  the 
Belf^an  Government  his  sincere  thanks  for  their  friendly 
feehngs,  and  also  assured  them  that  Germany  had  no 
intention  of  violating  Belgian  neutrality ;  he  regretted, 
however,  that  he  was  unaUe  to  make  a  public  declaration 
in  this  sense,  since  France  by  obtaining  an  assurance 
that  she  wouM  not  be  attacked  from  Belgium  would 
acquire  a  military  -idvantai^  against  Germany  (Grey 
Book  I,  No.  12).  Tlie  sincerity  of  Bethmann's  statement 
has  been  shown  in  the  summer  of  1914. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1918  a  suspicion,  similar  to  that 
entertained  with  regard  to  Germany  two  years  before, 
.irose  against  England,  the  Belgian  Government  agan 
sought  to  obtain  a  reassuring  declaration,  and  received 
in  reply  the  entirely  unambiguous  letter  from  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  dated  April  7th,  1918  (see  Jf  accuse,  page  220 ;  Belgian 
Grey  Book  II,  No.  100),  repudiating  any  idea  of  a  violation 
of  Belgian  neutrality  so  long  as  it  had  not  been  violated 
by  any  other  Power. 

Six  weeks  before  this,  on  February  22n(l,  1918,  a  con- 
versation had  taken  p!ace  in  Paris  fietween  Rnron  Guil- 
laume,  the  Belgian  Ambassador,  and  M.irger  i  depart- 
mental chief  in  the  Foreign  Office,  in  th  ecu.  ,i  af  which 
the  same  topic  was  discussel  as  in  L'-  idon  md  in  Berlin. 
The  Belgian  diplomatist  stated  that  the  jbjeet  of  the 
new  Belgian  military  law  was  to  prevent  Belgium  again 
becoming,  as  so  often  in  the  oast  the  cockpit  of  j^,urope  ; 
Belgium  desired  to  possess  a  ru-  worthy  and  an  efficient 
army  to  enable  her  to  fulfi  ii  full  measure  the  duty 
imposed  upon  her  of  maintai/nug  her  independence  and 
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J^in'5"*"^*^-  '^l  ^¥^  prepamtions  were  directed 
against  any  one  who  should  darT  to  invade  ^Sim? 
President  ^oincar^.  he  continued?had  gi^Jn  4e  B& 
Amb««adpp   the    assurance    that    Fran^  woSd    nfvS 

NeverSele'S  teulS  "^^^r*'^  ^5^*^°»  °^  neutr^Iy"^ 
«n  J!.-!  1  *•'  ^i«»»»nV  neither  could  nor  would  relv  on 
any  calculation  of  probability,  since  what  was  tnie  to^daJ 
might,  in  consequence  of  new  cireumstances  be  mlt™J 
to-morrow;  "Our  sole  object  is  tol^entNdthST  Se 

coSS'onTf  ?f*^°^  "»*«f"Uy  avoids  publishing  in  his 
coUwtion  of  Belgian  documents  this  report  sent  from  Paris 

G^iSr.  <^'""Sr«-    He  produces  a  report  Sen  by 
GuiUaume  on  February  21st,   1918  (Number  99  of  the 

^tClf'"t'**°!?'  ^8*  ^'«)  •»  ^hi«h  mention  is  LSe 
of  the  reawakened  miUtary  instincts  of  the  French  neoSe 
The  report  of  the  following  day,  February  2^^101  «* 
which  is  to  be  fomid  in  the  second  Gr^yZ3c  fs  howeve? 
prudently    eft  unprinted   bv  the   GeLW  UVemmJnt 

r^ce's^rto^s^^uS^^^ ''  ^*  °-  favo^iibra 

m  Sl'^ear^Jh*^LP"5f^  °7--"«  itr^InSS* 

The  conclusions  of  my  discussion  of  the  alleced  Anrfo 
Belgian  conspiracy  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :      * 

1.  No  evidence  whatever  has  been  produced  that 
Be^um  ever  had  or  manifested  the  intention  oflakLg 
^^  mu^  aggressive  war  against  Germany.  ^ 

2  The  conversations  between  English  Mid  Belcian 
nuhtery  experts  turned  exclusively*  on  the  qSon 
whether,  and  if  so  how  far,  Belgiuii^  was  in  a  ItSe  of 

Je'f.JS^^K  V^"^  resistance  ^o  a  vl^lSion  of  hel 
neutrahty  by  Germany's  military  forces,  either  alone 
or  acting  m  concert  with  her  guaiantors  of  neutr^?y 
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The  Violation  of  Belgian  Neutrality — Ground  or 
Pretext  of  the  Enoush  Declaration  of  War? 

I  have  elsewhere  proved  in  detail  that  the  violation 
of  Belffian  neutraUty  was  not  the  pretext  but  the  ground 
of  England's  intervention  in  the  European  war.  In  support 
of  this  statement,  I  should,  however,  still  like  to  summon 
from  the  camp  of  my  opponents  a  weighty  witness  whose 
competence  will  certainly  be  disputed  by  none.  In  an 
article  entitled  Our  Opponents,  which  appeared  in  hi? 
periodical  Greater  Germany  of  August  11th,  1914,  Paul 
Kohrbach  writes  as  follows :  ^ 

The  demand  put  forward  by  England  that  Oermany  should  under 
all  circumstanoes  respect  the  neutraUty  of  Belgium  is  further  baaed 
on  another  fact  which  is  rooted  in  the  deepest  traditions  of  Tgngimt^ 
policy.  Since  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  it  has  been  an  English  principle 
not  to  lUlow  Belgium  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  strong  Power  on 
the  Continent.  Under  Louis  XIV.  France  throughout  a  series  of 
decades  endeavoured  iminterruptedly  and  with  all  the  force  at  her 
disposal  to  obtain  possession  of  Belgium,  and  on  this  ground  was 
confronted  by  the  indefatigable  and  unyielding  enmity  of  England. 
Whoever  possesses  Belgium  can  at  any  time  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  Holland.  These  wealthy  provinces,  with  a  teeming  population 
given  to  manufactures  and  seafaring,  were  from  a  material  point 
of  view  of  even  greater  importance  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  compar  :  with  the  rest  of  Europe  than  they  are  to-day ; 
their  perpetual  possession  by  France  would  have  meant  so  grec.  an 
increase  in  French  power  and  more  particularly  in  the  trading  and 
maritime  power  of  the  French  nation,  that  she  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  enter  with  a  prospect  of  success  upon  a  contest  with 
England  for  the  possession  of  these  fields  which  were  claimed  by 
England  as  her  peculiar  domain.  Such  a  possibility,  however, 
dared  not  be  contemplated.  The  same  consideration  which  was 
applicable  as  against  France  exists  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  far  as 
Belgium  is  concerned,  against  us  as  well.  Ekigland's  fear  is  that  if  the 
Qermans  are  in  Belgium,  they  will  never  again  leave,  and  then  a 
part  of  the  German  North  Sea  coast  will  at  once  lie  very  near  to 
Great  Britain.  We  need  not  dwell  further  on  the  consequences 
which  this  presents  to  the  English  mind. 

In  another  place  in  the  book  which  we  have  mentioned, 
Rohrbach  writes  as  follows  : 

A  himdred  years  ago  England  was  engaged  in  the  struggle  against 
Napoleon.     Ilie  essential  subject  in  dispute  was  Belgium.    The 

»  Reprinted  in  Rohrbaoh's  book  :  Zum  Weltvolk  hindurch,  page  8L 
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French  RepuWo  had  proclaimed  the  principle  of  the  "  natural 
frcmtiers  "  of  France,  and  had  declared  that Xljrimn  a^d  ^S 

ttreatened  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Xlomand^lZ 
temtone.  situated  at  the  southern  extrenSty  oHhe  NoiT^^^ 
«  advanoed  m  mdufitry  and  in  maritime  enterprise,  hi^  th^^co^e 
Rench,  and  she  waged  war  to  compel  Frwice  tTr^^^J^^ 

f^^^S'  °°LP"~  '°'."*^'"^  the^EnK^Gove,^*^  ^^d 
forthwith  havemadepeace  withNapoleonTl^Ieoii  closed  the  whole 
of  the  European  Continent  to  English  trade  with  thTobiJt  of 

bS^  Si*tr  '''*  -°°r^de.  The  lo^S  of  :h?Cii«h 

^Z  Te.^^^^  '.r*^^  unyielding.  IT^eT^SThe 
^uture  of  Enj^d,  and  they  were,  moreover,  right  in  Droclaimino 

themselves  anxious  to  play  the  part  of  N^leon^  mS  fh! 
rutMe«  pursuit  of  England's  adv^tage  the  ^Tme^,,^^T^t 
ILAu^T^:  SJT  «*"?*»>?*  right  is  to  be  fouXlot  m3y 
™f,7w       u    ^J^  P*°P'®'  *>"*  **^®  "8fat  o'  humanity.     It 3 

Sol?  4^  '"'"'^  '"^  ™®  "^'^  ^^'P*^'*'  •  »^«^  «™  of 

im^fe"**'*  S**'^?*  »»   J^eeping  Belgian  neutrality  un- 
ISL^^     -'°"^**  "°*  be  expressed  more  clearly  thkn  in 

?n  JL  Li^«^''  J**  "^"**'^  **»*«  neutrality  had. 
in  fact,  been  the  guiding  motive  in  Enghsh  pohcv  for 

o{  S  ^t^KT""^^  since  the  guaranti  otTuZ^y 
?L  M  1  "^™  *^^  *«?  °^  ^"i«  XIV.  down  through 
Ihl  FfS?^^'"*'  ^"^  1°  ^i*'^  Franco-Prussian  and  now  to 
the  l!-uropean  war,  England  had  constantly  adhered  to 

SetS'^nfiL^^^/^TL,*^"  '^^^  °^  ^'^^^  Britain's  owS 
safety  HoUand  and  Belgium  must  not  be  allowed  to  be 

Great  Po^^rTn^i'""^^'  *^  ^"^'^J  «^  «  European 
Great  Power.    If  Belgium  by  aUowing  a  passage  to  Geiman 

all  German  assurances  to  the  contrary,  have  made  herself 

fnT^'^t  K,  °"  *i^  ^"^'^  °^  GermanyTand  iinS  her  fete 
indissolubly   with   the   success   of    German   arms      Her 

herself  broken  it  by  showing  favour  to  Germany.    Eng- 
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land's  fear  is  that  "if  the  Germans  are  in  Belgium  thev 
will  never  again    leave."  as  Rohrbaeh  rightjfoE^^es^ 

and  ^ngland  ;  and  Belgium  is  now  the  centre  of  the  oresent 
war  between  Germany  and  England.  ^       "* 

hi,  nZ  *"**'2«  *^^f  historical  facts  expressed  by 
Herr  S«*^T^!,  T*.*'  '"^^  commendable  *^frankness 
t^  Ih  «^^"*'''  undertakes  to  show  that  the  part  assimed 
to  the  Belgian  question  by  the  English  GovWnment^S 
merely  an  ingenious  trick  designed*  to  obtain  SssessbS 
of  a  winmng  trump  card  to  play  against  the  publKpfn  o! 
ot  England  and  of  the  world  !  Never  surely  has  a  hisEn 
endeavoured  to  solve  difficult  historical  and  dipwSc 
questions  of  responsibility  with  less  knowledge  or  rS 
for  historiea  continmty,  with  a  narrower  oSlook  S  a 
greater  display  of  partiaUty.     For  Herr  HelfSch  the 

funt^Tf '"^^^"^  !'"e'^  =  '^^  Serbian  quelS  ^d  Se 
support  to  be  given  to  France  did  not,  in  his  view  afforf 
sufficiently  strong  grounds  to  justify  to  the  pubUc  opWon 
of  the  country  t^e  entrance  of  England  intS  the  war 
fh^^K,^*:!'  ^^'^P^^'^  directing  British  polic.,  efore  directed 

IIP  ri-^-i  :si,- ^- - -jsEtS 

so  freaSv^fr^^'  of  his  pamphlet  Herr  Helfferich 
so  trequently  and  so  ingeniously  varies  these  ideas  of  the 

Jh^"'^/'^*^'^/"''  ''"''  ^^P*  »"  readiness  "-the  inqui^ 

in  ?l^^*'^."?P^T*.'='""^^y-t*^at  we  are  constiined 
to  be  inordinately  thankful  to  him  for  not  straieSwav 

Grey  s  devilish  machinations,  designed  to  glin  at  last  the 

w'^Xis^^r'^r/n^  ^'*«"'**  public^opiniont  the 
rndnrn^kS  tl^  r"  ^^""^  Orey  was  directly  responsible  for 
and  provoked  the  German  invasion  wou  d  not  in  anv  case  h*. 

Hel7f.?r*'  ^'''^'^'  *"'*t *^«"  *he  theory  conSed  b^ 
Hclffench,  according  to  which  Grey,  on  July  29th.  had 

rr 
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^ready  undertaken  to  extend  military  support  to  the 
Entente  Powers  and  from  that  moment  was  merely  seeking 
a  plausiUe  excuse  to  give  efifect  to  his  undertaking.  The 
emptiness,  mdeed  the  absurdity,  of  the  theory  thus  con- 
"™«««  Its  mconsistency  with  a  hundred  proved  facts 
which  receive  support  in  the  Gennan  and  Austrian  publica- 
tions as  well,  have  elsewhere  been  demonstrated. 

SuBsiDUBY  Proofs  of  Belgium's  Guilt 

I  have  shown  in  T accuse  and  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding dissertations  that  Belgium  had  not  "  long  ago 
compromised  her  neutrality,"  as  Helfferich  maintains, 
and  that  it  was  not  the  disregard  but  the  protection  of 
this  neutrality  in  case  of  emergency  that  was  intended  by 
li.ngland.1  After  refuting  Helfferich's  main  demonstrations 
in  support  of  these  charges,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
examining  the  subsidiary  evidence  produced  by  the 
German  Government,  if  we  may  so  refer  to  these  amplifica- 
tions of  the  alleged  main  evidence. 

'^^Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  November  6th 
and  Deceniber  2nd,  1914,  produces  a  series  of  English 
maps,  handbooks,  etc.,  which  it  endeavours  to  represent 
as  so  numy  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  Anglo-Belgian 
conspiracy,  adding : 

B^^-***°^*  *  ^^^^  *°**  far-reaching  support  on  the  part  of  the 
JBeJpan  Oovemment  and  the  miUtary  authorities  such  a  task  could 

B«^<ri^r  t^"^^'^^^-  V  •  '^•'  ^''^  "»  «^°t  had  England  and 
lie  gium  already  arranged  m  time  of  peace  a  system  of  military 
coiJaboration.  From  a  political  and  mihtary  point  of  view,  Belgium 
was  nothing  more  than  a  vassal  of  England.  (Second  Gennan  White 
■oook,  page  76.) 

♦1,'r  ^^^i^y'/'l*^^^*"  documents  prove  nothing  more  than 
th't  iJigland  like  Germany  and  every  other  nation  that 
wages  ,var,  also  maintained  a  well-contrived  system  of 
espionage  in  Belgium,  of  all  lands  in  the  worid  the  most 
amidted  with  spies,  the  unfortunate  prospective  theatre  of 
the  European  war.  Did  the  German  General  Staff  by  any 
chance  possess  less  accurate  maps,  handbooks,  plans,  etc., 

am*DWv  f'A*""  "'^  **^''^"  Documents,  to  appear  later,  will 
amplify  this  demonstration  in  many  directionB. 
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with  regard  to  Belmum  ?  Can  any  country  in  the  world 
be  compared  with  Gennany  in  this  as  in  all  other  military 
preparations?  Does  it  follow  from  Germany's  precise 
information  on  all  Belgian  conditions,  so  far  as  war  is 
concerned,  that  Belgium  from  a  political  and  military 
point  of  view  was  a  vassal  of  Germany  ?  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  Germany  was  as  well  informed  on  all  these  con- 
ditions in  Switzerland  as  in  Belgium,  although  Switzerland 
offered  much  more  remote  possibilities  of  becoming  the 
theatre  of  war  than  Belgium  did?  Accusations  and 
inferences  of  this  sort  are  so  feeble  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  wasting  time  upon  them. 

i'*J^;.r^°^^X^'"'  "^"^^  ^*"'«  *o  refer  to  some  points 
which  Waxweiler  has  advanced  against  the  suspicion  of 
conspiracy  which   has   been   circulated  •  by  the   German 
tjovemment      Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  relations  between 
iJigland  and  Belgium  were  unusually  frigid  just  about 
the  year  1906,   when,  as  is  alleged,  Ducame  and   Bar- 
nardiston  concluded  the  first  aggressive  conspiracy  against 
Gennany  ?     The    consequences    of  the    Transvaal    War 
the  English  campaign  against  the  alleged  Belgian  misrule 
in  «ie  Congo,  the  protection  which  had  been  extended 
to  Belgian  Congo  interests  in  Germany  against  English 
efforts  since  the   beginning  of  the  twentieth  century- 
all  these  had  been  contributory  factors  in  rendering  the 
relations    between    Belgium    and    Germany    much    more 
intimate  at  that  time  than  those  existing  between  Belgium 
and  England.     And  we  are  to  believe  that  it  was  just 
at  this  time  that  Belgium  sealed  a  conspiracy  with  Encland 
against  Germany !  f      j  n «"« 

Waxweiler  also  draws  attention  to  a  further  interesting 
point  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  is  in  a  position  to  vouch 
On  Ju  y  28th,  1914,  when  the  crisis  began  to  grow  acu* 
the  Belgian  Government  recommended  measures  of  secui 
to  the  administration  of  the  Congo  against  the  possibiht  v 
of  a  blockade  by  France  and  England  as  well  as  against 
a  violation  of  the  frontier  on  land  by  Germany.     It  was 
not  until  a  breach  had  occurred  between  Belgium  and 
Germany  that  these   instructions  were  restricted  to  the 
latter  point. 
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Waxweiler  further  instences  an  apparently  trivial 
subsidiary  point  to  disprove  the  idea  that^y  favouritism 
was  shown  by  Belgium  towards  the  Entente  Powera  • 
«nce  the  iwcession  of  the  present  King,  the  Belgian  Royai 

but  not  to  the  English  Court. 

thonS*?*'r,  ^^  P^'"i  ^°''  *^*  ^"^^  of  completeness, 
though  I.  for  my  part,  do  not  attach  the  slightest  weight 

t^JSfTr  f ''•  ^A-i  **^  ***^  ''t^T'  •"  concerned,  it  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  mdifference  whether  their  kings  embrace  and 

S.i^P  *^^  ^''P^y  to  eacV  other  the?r  tSiforms  and 
regiments  To  such  mcidents  one  might  apply  the  old 
story  of  the  two  Polish  Jews  discoursing,  in  ra«  and  tatters 

Detter  raiment.  After  ascending  the  scale  of  bliss  till 
c&h.f ff**"^    I^thschild   of   Vfemia   who    chUXws 

other  "^d  WW  V™\V  i^^'  °"^  of  *»^«™  ««^*he 
To  tv  t^  ^iT*"**  ^?*i  ***^  Emperor  of  Austria  do  ?  " 
JPii  ^^  other  rephed:  "  Oh.  he  dresses  and  undresses; 
he  dresses  and  undresses."  So  it  is  with  princely  traveUer^ 
on  their  visits  of  courtesy,  when  they  s^ak  exuberantly 
fc^n  ?L  i^V^^PP'^rif^  ^^'"  ?^oples,  of  friendship 
JSrH^n^!  l^^^T^^  and  between  tVe  royal  households. 
h?m^  fi«  each  others  uniforms,  to  pursue  on  their  retun^ 

JlT  \if  ^""lu^^  ^,"?  f**^'  PO«cy  ^hich  incites  against 
each  other  the  gmltless  nations,   who  are   uncon^ed 

^d  wScrt^r  *'?«,*'»bitious  plans  of  theiT^Je^'JS^ 
and  which,  finally,  through  sens  of  blood  and  misery 
urges  them  all  to  destruction.  misery, 

win^^o^in^hf  7r  *""*  "^^T^'  '^^  «o"sin  of  yesterday 
^™*^  -^  ^^I  "'",^''*  of  to-morrow.  The  European 
Congress  will  "dance  "  as  the  Congress  of  Vienna ^id. 
The  niiUions  of  dead  and  mutilated,  the  incalculable  wealth 
that  has  been  destroyed,  the  intolerable  burdens  which 
^nlF^fi  °^  f  "**'''"'  ^'"'^  generations,  these  considera- 
?itnvillL«°  /?f  ^  T"*™-"*  '*'*'^'"  our  governors  in  the 
intoxication  of  their  heroism.     Deafened  by  the  jubilation 
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each  others  arms  and  will  aoain  heain  fi,T    m  ** 

each  other— and  Rohf    on^  oii  i  """«"^  *"«  araa  against 

Royal  visits  I   Dust  in  the  ev#>«  «f  ♦!,«  .>_     i 
and   embraces  !    JudL    kisses^  4ith  thl  ^"P'^"    F'**'' 
behind  the  other's  back  !  Is^'noTtll  2?*?^f  ^^'^^ 

^^**o'*J^®   meaning  of  this   slauffhter  and   of  ♦fc.o 
-  much  .3  an  aC   ?CSe.ro?^te„rof  S°„T 
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citizens  of  small  States,  which  are  free  from  the  ambitions 
of  a  Great  Power,  the  citizens  of  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  and  of  the  hapless  Belgium 
(before  the  German  invasion)  not  at  least  as  nappy  as,  and 
most  of  them  far  more  happy  than,  the  citizens  of  Germany, 
England,  France  and  Russia,  who  are  crushed  by  military 
burdens,  and  for  this  very  reason  live  imder  the  continual 
menace  of  war  ?  For  my  part,  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would 
rather  be  a  citizen  in  the  principality  of  Liechtenstein 
and  end  my  days  in  Vaduz,  tnan  be  a  subject  of  the  King- 
dom of  Prussia,  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Hohenzollems. 

Blessed  are  the  small,  unblessed  the  great  !  Such  is 
the  waminc  that  might  well  be  addressed  to  the  German 
people,  and  to  many  others,  who  are  consumed  by  the 
same  megalomania.  Unblessed  are  the  giPeat,  but  most 
unblessed  are  the  greatest  of  all  who,  though  satiated  are 
never  satisfied,  who,  smitten  by  unappeasable  greed  of 
territory  and  by  incurable  kleptomania,  snatch  from  their 
neiffhbour's  mouth  the  crumbs  of  earth,  but  who,  such 
is  tne  tragedy  of  imperialism,  are  unable  to  devour  their 
booty  in  peace,  since  they  are  constantly  compelled  under 
the  lash  of  the  furies  of  distrust  to  give  thought  to  the 
completion  of  their  protecting  armaments.  .  .  . 

Unblessed  is  the  overstraining  of  sound  national  thought 
to  an  imsound  nationalistic  thought,  of  the  natural  effort 
to  attain  national  unity  to  the  unnatural  effort  which 
stretches  beyond  national  unity  to  world-dominion.  To 
all  who  are  given  the  power  of  vision  the  lesson  of  this 
war  will  and  must  be  this  :  that  the  finger  of  history 
points  in  another  direction,  to  higher  and  more  remote 
ends.  It  points  to  the  cohesion  between  small  and  great 
nations  in  an  international  community  where  to  each 
nation  there  will  be  accorded  its  o\m  rights  and  its  own 
place  in  an  assured  order  resting  on  law  which  will  exclude 
any  enrichment  of  one  at  the  cost  of  another  :  it  points 
to  a  peaceful  life  together  of  all  nations  in  trade  and 
commerce,  in  art  and  J'-aming,  in  well-being  and  culture. 


CHAPTER  X 

FRANCES  PEACE  EFFORTS  AND  THE  FRENCH 
SOCIALISTS 

wkT^k^J*''^**^?^***  manifested  by  the  French  Government, 
which  dunng  the  critical  days  before  the  outbreak  ofwar 
sought  in  every  way  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe, 
has    been   sufficiently  proved   for  anvone   of    unwS 

if  tC?ri^  " '^T-'  ^*iJ"  ^."^^  Historical  Antecedents 
fchi^^^^  Tlrn  .The  ffistory  of  the  Crime  "  itself 
wtPl  ^^^^'l"!)'  '"  **>•"'  "y  ^«>n<»  work.  I  have 
KS^.nrt'^"'*  ^u^  *^^'^^"^  •"  ^'»"«'«  direction^ 
J^^^  fK  ^*''^'  J^T'^f'"'  "•"**  appared  which  so 
support  the  account  of  the  French  efWs  for  peace  as 

S  S  ^'^  ^^'ir  ^^'  ^"'^  ^«  P^^«  their  WreS 
truth,  that  even  the  most  malevolent  can  no  longer  doubt 
the  innocence  of  France  in  this  war. 

We  have  now  authentic  information  as  to  the  eneroetic 
and  successful  manner  in  which  Jaurfe  and  the  French 
Socialist  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  on  both  its 

J{!t  o:^"'""^  '^^  '*^  P'."*'''^'  "'^^'  •"■"Pi'^d  and  influenced 
the  action  for  peace  taken  by  the  French  Government  (in 
spite  of  Poincardand  Delcass^  Herr  Helfferich!),  and  as 
to  the  complete  harmony  between  them.  We  now  also 
know  how  this  joint  labour  of  the  Socialist  leader  and  of 
J  xJ*^/?"^',  ^vemment  was  continued  after  the 
death  of  Jaur^  until  the  moment  of  the  German  declaration 
of  war  against  France,  and  of  the  entry  of  German  troops 
into  Belgium  and  it  was  only  then,  when  the  maintenan^ 
oL^^*^  *1  ^?°'^^  impossible,  that  the  Government 
and  the  party  leaders  were  compelled  to  take  their 
stand  in  unison  on  the  ground  of  the  defence  of  their 
coimtry. 
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Thb  Wa»  and  the  Inteknational  SdaAL  Democbact 

When  the  Austrian  Note  to  Serbia  became  known,  the 
■oaal  democnacies  in  all  countries,  with  those  of  Gennany 
w»d  Austna  at  their  head,  were  in  agreement  that  the 
itote  m  Itself  represented  a  signal  for  war,  and  that  it 
threatened  m  its  ruthless  brutality  to  bring  death  and 
destruction  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  party  leaders 
Of  Cemmn  Social  Democracy  published  in  Vorwdrts  of 
wonis  •      *"  appeal,  which  begins  with  the  following  fiery 

-»3?*t5"'**!^*''?  ^^  "•  ■»'"  •teaming  with  the  blood  of  thorn 
I^^l'^IS  ^J!^°  ^.'J*"  ^  thou«,nd.rthe  ruin,  of  plunde^ 
cities  and  devasted  village,  are  .till  smoking  t  hungry.  woAIm* 
a^\^A°T^  """"^  *?^  orphaned  children  .till  waider  through 

Xte  ofTurop^"^"*™*  *°  *'"°«  ^^'^  •"*•  da.truotion  over  the 

n««™i.*.^2"?u  T  T^  condemn  the  intrigue,  of  the  Pan-Serbian 
nationalMt..  the  fact  remains  that  the  ftivolou.  provocation  of  war 
TT^-  -Li  r*"","???"??*  Government  call,  for  the  .harpest  protest, 
l^e  demand,  of  thi.  Government  are.  in  fact,  more  Wtil  tha« 
have  ever,  m  the  oourxe  of  the  world*,  history,  been  addressed  to 
«  mdepcndent  SUte.  and  they  can  only  have^n  dL^^dl^the 
express  purpose  of  provoking  war. 

German  Social  Democracy  insistently  called  upon  the 
Geiman  Government  to  exercise  all  their  influence  on  the 
Austnan  Government  with  a  /iew  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  m  the  event  of  the  shameful  war  breaking  out 
notwithstanding,  they  intimated  their  resolution  that? 

Not  so  much  as  a  drop  of  blood  must  be  sacrificed  by  a  German 
t^^rlm    the  .tch  for  power  of  those  who  hold  sway  in  Austril^ud 

n«£^      "Pk  *""*'.""r'""^'.?*'*'  interests We  do  not  wish  War  I 

nSisT       ^^^  *  ^^^  international  brotherhood  of  the 

When  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  became  known  the  section 
of  l^rman  Social  Democrat  representatives  in  the  Austrian 
Keichsrat  also  issued  an  appeal,  in  which,  in  the  name  of 
the  German  workmen  in  Austria,  they  disclaimed  the 
responsibility  for  the  approaching  war,  and  laid  it  on 
those  who  have  devised,  supported  and  encouraged  the 
fatal  step,  which  confronts  us  with  war."  The  Austrian 
isocial  Democrats  declared  their  solidarity  "  with  the  labour- 
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nf,^.l7.°V'^T^»  '^^'  *"**  "*»*  '«•»*  ^*»>  the  Social 
S^^^  »  ''•  *'''"•  T^y  protested,  not  only  against 
the   thrcatcning   wa.-    which  Kad    sprung  troni  wwtnn 

Krinn'  '^"l*»''^h  S"^'''  achieve  nothing Thkh 
m  ght  not  have  been  gained  by  a  peaceful  undentanding. 
but  they  also  raised  their  voice  ^nst  the  systenwS? 

fmnf^  f  ^'^  "***.  •***?  suninionecffor  months.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  Austrian  Heichswt 

alTt"i  ^i,*r^rr\r''"^  i"""?*»'^  ^'"•''^  war.TndS 
all  the  war  cmlits  have   been  issued   by  decree  of  the 

Government.    The  Austrian  reaction  has  thus  shown  itself 

i.LSnf"'"  and  suppression  of  the  opposition,  ha! 
nevertheless  npatedly  summoned  the  DunuVdurini  the 
TreditT  "'^"^  Pariiamcntar>'  sanction  for  the  war 

«ffi^^  1****  crisis  became  more  acute  the  warnings  of  the 
official  or«m  of  German  Social  Demoemcy  bceiJne  more 
^rp  anJ  noore  urgent,  and  its  protests^  became  nSre 
^7'LJ\r'i^  ^^^  world-apa.?  from  the  partieron 
YLa  IS^'J'^he  Jingoes  and  the  Imperialists  in  Germany 
and  Austna-no  one  more  especially  in  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic,  or  even  m  the  merely  Democratic  camps  in  any 
^^iJi.I'^**?^^*^*^^?**.'",  *^^^«  ^ay*  between  Kily  28^ 
ft  1«^S  'f  •'  '^*,'^  ^^^t"'  catastrophe  should  oecuf.  then 
&rZ  tTi"^  r'r'  ^/  her  unprecedented  action  against 
herbia,  by  her  declaration  of  war  not^vithstandinc  Serbia's 

t^TlT,^  arbitration,  Mas  primarily  the  guilty  party, 
and  that  Ckrmany  by  her  toleration  of  Austrian  prnvoca^ 
tions  was  the  accomplice  if  not  the  instigator.  The  present- 
day  German  "social  patriots"  were  ako  of  th^  JpiSon. 
In  these  days  there  was  no  schism  in  the  views  Er  the 

£  ?nnl  f  1^"*^  P»r '**'^  P^'^y-  ^'orwdrts  expressed 
the  inner  feehngs  of  all  "  comrades  "  of  the  party  when  it 
warmly  appealed  to  the  German  Government  on  July  »Oth 

i?J  ^"I  n"  ^^^^  historical  facts,  see  the  excellent  comDilation  in 
Eduard  Bemste.n'8  book,  The  ItUerruUianal  of  th^  wlScZ^ 
"'^  't,  ^''^P'^"  W'*"^  (Mohr,  Tubingen,  1916)  See  also^ 
pamphlet.  The  Salieni  Point,  by  GermLiJu.  ^ 
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•nd  even  July  81st  to  avert  from  the  natiom  the  "  incal- 
ciuable  shame  to  eivilisation  "  involved  in  a  Euiwfjeon  War 
wlujn  It  drew  attention  to  the  English  and  Rumian  peace 
endeavours  and  declared  that  the  negative  attitu'I?  assumed 
by  the  German  Government  towards  all  peact-  proposals 
was  mcomprehensible.  when  it  pointed  to  Austria  and 
Germany  as  the  exclusive  instigators  of  the  universal 
conflagration  and  as  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  laid 
on  them  the  responsibiUty  for  the  coming  catastrophe— 
the  responsibilitv  before  their  own  people,  before  foreign 
Powers  and  before  the  judgment  seat  of  history.  Tlie 
orgMi  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  pointed  to  the  great 
work  done  by  the  Camarilla  of  war-intriguera,  the  irrespon- 
sible inciters  to  war  behind  the  scenes,  who  sou^t  by 
every  kind  of  influence,  by  persuasion  and  by  threats,  to 
urge  the  fatal  decision  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  who 
may  still  have  been  wavering.  It  once  more  warned  "the 
German  Government  in  the  most  urgent  manner  not  to  push 
matters  too  far.  The  German  people  .  .  .  want  peace 
they  want  negotiations,  they  want  a  settlement  of  the 
conflict.  Agalns^  the  unexampled  intrigues  of  the  war- 
party  who  '  seek  to  checkmate  the  Emperor  and  the 
Chancellor  and  unscrupulously  let  loose  tlM  fury  of  war," 
VonodrU  puts  forward  the  infallible  solution  :  "  Clear  the 
way  for  negotiations,  for  the  assurance  of  peace  !  Down 
with  the  war-intriguers  ! " 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  Socialists  of  England,  Fiance, 
Belgium  and  other  countries  expressed  themselves  with 
equal  emphasis  as  to  the  instigators  and  the  authors  of 
the  coming  war.  The  Daily  Citizen,  the  organ  of  the 
English  Labour  Party,  drily  observed  in  its  number  of 
July  27th  : 

a^S^f.r^^'^T"*  tL'"*i'°*"i>'  *^®  aggressor Serbia  and 

Serbian  officers  have  been  founcf  guilty  by  Austria  without  any 
rtiow  of  trial :  in  this  matter  of  the  assassination.  Austria  claims  to 
be  judge,  jury  and  executioner.  .  .  .  To  attempt  to  thrust  unproved 
charges  down  the  throat  of  Serbia  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  is  not 
a  pohcy  that  will  commend  itself  to  civilised  people. 

ITie  Belgian  Labour  Party,  in  their  paper  published  at 
Brussels,  the  Peuple,  dated  July  81st,  also  accused  the 
Austrian  and  German  Governments  of  the  authorship  of 
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*r**L""?'"*ir*  "^^"^^  in  Partioulur  t  referifd  to  the  reftual 
^Uv  J^""*^^""-  l'«>P<f«<l  bv  England,  and  accepted  by 
the  Kntcnte  Powers  and  aJs<,  by  Italy.  The  appeal  of  the 
Kmpemr  Fron^  .Jr,seph  to  the  people,  of  AuTtria.  which 
had  jiwt  appeared,  w&s  attackctfby  the  Belgian  paper  for 
It.  senihty  lack  of  conscience  and  falsieWi  "V  this 
journal  found  the  only  exoust.  for  the  man  "  who  wrote 
these  lines  and  who  had  not  shrunk  from  provoking  the 
most  appalhng  slaughter"  in  the  fact  that  lie  can  hlidly 
have  been  suffic.cntly  conscious  of  the  extent  of  his  action. 

Jaures  and  the  Frknch  Sociaust  Party 

The  attitude  assumed  by  Jauris.  the  most  anient  of 
all  the  aptMtl^  of  iK-ac« ,  and  by  thcr  French  Socialist 
party  led  by  him,  u>w&t<\s  the  threatening  war  is  well 
known  and  calls  fur  m.  «lctailed  discussion.  We  are  here 
only  oonMrned  t..  si  „vv  thai  wlicnns  tJic  German  and 
Austrian  Socialists  had  1-  conibut  the  biUiose  tendencies 
of  their  GovenuiKt  Is,  .hmrcs  an<l  hi.s  followers  were 
entirely  m  agreement  with  thoir  (;..vt  rnment.  not  only  in 
their  inc  ination  to  peate.  Uut  also  in  every  individual 
action  subservient  to  the  cause  <,f  jxa'-e,  and  that  therefore 
the  desire  for  peace  of  the  French  .Socialists  was  identical 
with  the  desire  for  peace  of  the  French  Government. 

The  proof  of  this  fact,  made  possible  by  recent  revelations. 
IS  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a  decision  on  the  questit>n 
of  responsibility.     It  completely  demolishes  the  founda- 
tions^  of  the  charge  which  the  Helfferichs.  the  Helmolt  > 
the  Schicmanns,  the  Chamberlains  and  their  fellows  h-.   / 
brought  against  the  French  Government;    it  destroys  tl 
falsehood    which   is    constantly   being  advanced  authori 
tatively    and    unauthoritatively   in    Germany   that    this 
war  in  the  last  analysis  is  a  war  of  revenge  on  the  part  of 
France,  prepared  and  supported  by  Russia  and  England, 
who  on   their  side   have  exploited   the  ideas  of  French 
revenge  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  sdfish  ends.     If  the 
merest  iota  of  this  charge  were  true,  it  would  be  applicable 
not  merely  to  the  French  Government,  to  Viviani,  Millerand 
and   Pomcard,  but  also  to  Jaurfe  and   his   followers  -to 
Jaures,  who,  throughout  his  whole  poUtical  life,  had  pro- 
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claimed  peace  among  the  nations  as  his  highest  ideal  and 
as  the  object  of  his  endeavour »;   who,  having  risen  ftom 
pacifism  to  sociahsm,  regarded  the  victo' •  of  socialism 
not  as  an  end  m  itself,  but  as  a  means  tv,*uids  a  higher 
organisation  of  mankind,  based  on  peace.     If  the  charoe 
that  this  IS  a  French  war  of  revenge  is  founded  on  trutlu 
another  accomphce  of  the  war  party,  alongside  of  JaurAs, 
would  be  Marcel  Sembat,   the  most  zeafous  of  Jaur&j' 
comrades  in  fighting  for  an  understanding  between  Ger- 
many and  France,  the  most  energetic  speaker  at  conferences 
aiming  at  a  Franco-German  understanding,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  pamphlet  "  Faitea  la  paix,  nnon  faitea  un 
rot,     the  substance  of  which  was  that  the  time  had  come 
when  a  real  peace  should  be  made  with  Germany,  or  if 
this  were  unwelcome,  that  a  tabula  rasa  should  be  made 
of    the    Repubhc,   and    salvation    sought    in  a   warlike 
monarchy.     Another  of  those  who  share  the  guilt  of  the 
JYench   politicians  who  have  worked  for  revenge  must 
be  Jules  Guesde  who,  along  with  Sembat,  entered  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defence  at  the  end  of  August,  1914 
An  orthodox  follower  of  Marx  and  the  most  convinced 
anti-mihtanst  in  the  ranks  of  French  Social  Democracy. 
Guesde  was,  hke  Jaur^,  one  of  the  first  ruthlessly  to  de- 
nounce the  idea  of  revenge  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as 

v^  **P""'n«of  the  present  century. 

Vaillant  also,  the  red  Communist,  the  most  inexorable 
opponent  of  war  among  French  Socialists,  must  suddenly 
have  become  in  his  old  age  an  inciter  to  war,  if  it  i«  Lrue 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  were  out  for  war- 
for  from  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  war,  he  also  resolutely 
placed  himself  on  the  side  of  the  defenders  of  the  French 
Fatherland.  When  a  man  like  Vaillant,  who  throughout 
his  life  had  striven  for  peace  and  brotherhood  amoni  the 
nations,  was  compelled  in  the  evening  of  his  laborious 
days  to  sound  the  trumpet  to  battle,  because  his  country 
had  been  attacked  and  lay  devastated  and  bleeding  under 
the  domination  of  the  conqueror;  when  such  a  man  was 
constrained  a  few  days   before  his  death  to  make  with 

.„!i  ^j^""^^  efforts  to  realise  an  understanding  between  France 
»nd  Germany:   J'occiwe,  page  112-114. 
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broken  voice  the  sorrowful  confession  to  h^  friend  Du- 
bremlh:  "  This  war  has  killed  me  I  To  ha  .  strugriei 
for  forty  yeare  to  make  it  impossible,  and  now  to  be 
compelled  to  bear  it  in  all  its  terrible  haidness  1  This 
if  ^"T*  ^'^  *"  ^  *»*^  "v«*  fof '  "-when,  at  the 
»n  inLSt-  ^^^^  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  such 
an  mdefati^bfe  ai.d  loyal  veteran  in  the  struggle  for 
PWK*  placed  himself  on  the  side  of  the  defenJere  of 
his  count-y,  it  must  indeed   be  true  that  Fiance  is  in 

;f!^f  Tif ^"^  t  ''*'■  ?^  i''^?"*^  *"**  "°*  o^  aggression,  and 
that  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  Fran^  have  done 
everything  that  is  humanly  possible  to  keep  the  horrors  of 
^ar    u  ^'^"*  *'*^""  country  and  from  Europe. 

If  there  ;s  any  foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  French 
Government  instigated  the  war,  then  these  leaders  and 
their  followers— men  like  Renaudel,  Bmcke.  Longuet, 
Compirc-Morel,  Pressemane,  Dubreuilh  and  others  like 
them— must  all  have  been  suddenly  transformed  from 
Socialists  and  Pacifists  into  Militarist?  and  loud-voiced 
clamourers  for  revenge.  For  everjthing  that  the  Govern- 
ment  thought,  spoke  or  did  was  in  these  critical  days 
devised,  inspired  and  influenced  bv  the  French  Socialist 
^Z^'^J  iv  ^°  ^'*^  "^y  *^^®"  say  it  was  conducted  by  them 
behind  the  scenes.  T»^is  is  a  fact  which  is  established  by 
recent  revelations.  In  this  is  to  be  found  new  and  un- 
shakable evidence  m  favour  of  France's  acquittal,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  constitutes  the  most  ovemhelming  con- 
demnation of.  Germany.  There  can  be  no  choice  apart 
ftt»m  the  two  alternatives;  either  the  Government  and 
Social  Democracy  in  France  are  alike  guilty,  or  they  are 
ahke  innocent  of  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  Fbench  Government  and  the  Sociaust  Pahtv 
What,  then,  arc  the  facts  which  prove  this  ? 
As  soon  as  the  Austrian   Ultimatum   became  known, 
\urts  drew  attention  in  THumaniU  to  the  extreme  danger 
V  the  situation.*     In  the  French  Parliament  the  Socialist 

DaudrBaIlLf'?l!'T"r  ^*P°^'t'«n  ^  ther  seasational    article    by 
febtf  X  1915).^  /'fernaf.onaZe  Rund,chau  (OreU-Fiiali.  Ziirich. 
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group  made  a  statement  on  July  28th,  in  which  theycallec 
upon  the  Government  to  give  their  energetic  support  U 
the  English  efforts  for  peace  and  added :    "  that  thai 
*  ranee,  which  for  more  thfen  forty  vears  had  sacrificed 
Her  claims  to  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the'  higher  interests  oi 
peace,  must  not  allow  herself  to  be  involved  in  a  war  on 
accaimt  of  Serbia."     On  July  27th,  28th  and  29th  Socialist 
mamfestoes  appeared  in  THumaniU,  which  contained,  not 
merely  an  appeal  directed  to  the  French  Government  to 
be  active.  :n  the  cause  of  peace,  but  also  expressly  confirmed 
the  clear  and  sincere  desire  of  the  Government  to  obviate 
the  dangers  of  the  conflict.     Now  that  the  task  of  media- 
tion was  facilitated  as  a  consequence  of  the  conciliatory 
answer  of   Serbia,    the  Government   was  summoned   to 
support  every  means  of  arriving  at  an  understandinir. 
and  to  avoid  everything  which  might  bring  grist  to  the 
mill  of  the  aggressive  Imperialism  of  Germany,   which 
appeared  to   have  chosen  the  hour  for  an  unparalleled 
deed  of  violence. 

The  tone  and  the  substance  of  these  manifestoes,  which 
were  larg-^ly  written  by  Jaurte,  may  again  be  heard  in  the 
speech  which  the  French  leader  delivered  in  Brussels  on 
Jl  29th  at  the  great  demonstration  promoted  by  the 
International  Socialist  Bureau  against  the  war,  and  in 
favour  of  peace  and  of  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of 
the  Austro-Serbian  conflict.  Jaur^'  statements  are  of 
paramount  importance  in  answering  the  question  of  guilt, 
and  they  therefore  deserve  to  be  quoted  verbatim  : 

The  taak  which  has  been  assigned  to  us  French  Socialists  is  an 
eaay  one.  It  is  imnecessary  for  us  to  urge  on  our  Government  a 
policy  of  poaco  ;  they  are  already  in  practice  pursuing  such  a  policy 
Jh^^?  "!T  ^^^""^  l'?*"  bringing  on  my  head  the  hatred  of  our 
chauvinists  bv  my  stubborn  and  incessant  offoris  to  bring  Germany 
fw/ wf  *"*•"*"■  *°««*her,  and  I  am  therefore  now  entitled  to  state 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  French  Government  desire  peace 
and  are  labouring  for  its  maintenance. 

Fn^tifn""^  Oovem-nent  is  the  best  peace-ally  of  this  admirable 
Engush  Government,  which  has  taken  the  initiative  with  a  view  to 
mediation,  i^d  it  is  influencing  Russia  by  its  counsels  in  the  sense 
of  wisdom  and  patience.  ... 

^r^'J'^*'^  '"  n°  ''"^t  that  they  (the  French  Oovenmient)  shall 
emphatioallyoa  upon  Russia  to  restrain  itself  (from  a  declaic^tion 
of  war),     bhould  Russia,  unfortunately,  fail  to  comply  with  this 
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masses  of  the  nations  who  were  well  disposed  to  neace 
H.S  suggestion  that  the  International  SodalS  G,n^* 
te  heldT  ^^,*?.*«'^«J?1«*  in  Vienna,  shoulj  fortS 
the  desii  fnf  ~  '!?  u  K  "■  ^  «*^'^  ^'^'^•»*'J«  expression  to 
a^  fd  on  ?iffftf  ^?  K^.^^*  Pit>letariat  of  tie  world." 
ateo  fell  on  fruitful  soil ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  aive  it 

twfdarK  f;,l^'^P^^^yoreyentrB..d  the  Ser 
t7.nT^  ^  u°(  *^^  ^**  tribune  of  the  people.  The 
testimony  which  Jaurfelxjre  to  the  members  ortfc  French 

We  rS  '•  ;Jt**^*„'5^i  «^^*  amiouncement  of  iS 
bl  'irsDuted  m^t  ?."'*^r^'  political  testament,  cam^ot 
DC   aisputed.     While   the    German   and    Austrian    Social 

s^a^rLndST.^  ^**^  ^^^  "^^'^  International  ^Sy 
Sharply  bmnded  the  imminent  crime  and  placed  the 
cnmmals.  their  own  countrymen,  in  the  pilloty?  w£  • 
tho  French  apostle  of  peace,  whose  labour  aSii,«?  ww 
had  always  incurred  the  hatred  and  the  loathing  of  French 
chauvinists,  pve  the  solemn  assurance  that  it  was  not 

SLTCoI^*  animated  the  actions  of  the  French  Govern- 
or «'  ~  '  ri""!lT"  "^'^^  England,  they  were  labouring 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict,  and  were  als? 

J^S^  ^TS  •"  **»"  ^""^^  °f  wisdom'and  patk^ce 
ad      Z.  *^"<^'"ding  sentence,  which  we    haVe    quoted 

th^  FreS'or?^""  '^'  '^^^''^u''^  '^'  '»«"«"<*  exereild  W 
rS^tfr"  <^vemment  on  that  of  Russia  has  been  inter- 
preted m  many  quarters  as  meaning  that  the  French 
leader,  m  the  event  of  a  war  involving  Russia,  GerSSJy 
and  Austria  contemplated  that  Russif  might  bTiSd 
^sistanoe,  that  is  to  say,  that  Fmnce  might  remain  neS 
JanrA^  «  I"T  ^T'  'V"  e"«neous  interpretation. 
vZi^;  w„  •i'««™P»»"  Rappaport  points  olit  in  his 
volume,   was  not  opposed   on   principle  to  the   Fianco- 

std"no!'irn  ^'rt'^^l  .'^^"^"^^d  that  this  Im^Z 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bring  in  its  train  a  Slavonic 
retinue   concealed    behind    such   tendencies    to    war   and 

'  Bomstein,  page  29. 
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conquest  as  Russia  mi^t  entertain.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  must  also  interpret  the  sentence  introduced  by 
Jaur^  into  the  nuuiifesto  issued  by  the  Socialist  party  on 
July  28th,  which  asserted  the  right  of  France  to  refuse  to 
be  entangled  in  a  stupendous  conflict  by  the  arbitrary 
interpretation  of  secret  treaties  and  unkno>vn  obligations. 
This  sentence  in  the  manifesto  is  in  entire  agreement  with 
Jaurte'  speech  in  Brussels  ;  the  intention  of  the  French 
popular  leader  was  that  the  Russian  treaty  of  alliance 
should  be  renounced  only  if  Russia  did  not  support  the 
Anglo-French  efforts  for  peace,  and  if  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  swept  away  to  the  provocation  and  declaration  of 
war.  This  condition  precedent  of  a  renunciation  of  the 
Russian  alliance  was,  however,  never  satisfied.  As  I  have 
suffciently  proved  in  my  book  and  in  this  work,  Russia 
not  only  supported  in  every  point  without  exception  the 
Anglo-French  efforts  for  peace,  but  she  herself  frequently 
took  the  lead  in  this  direction  on  her  own  initiative. 

The  French  manifesto,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
is  dated  July  28th,  the  day  of  the  Austrian  declaration 
of  war  against  Serbia.  Jaur^'  speech  was  delivered  in 
Brussels  on  July  29th.  On  the  same  day  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  in  his  telegram  addressed  to  the  German  Emperor, 
proposed  that  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict  should  be 
referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  for  decision.  On  July  80th, 
Sazonof  dictated  to  Count  Pourtalds  his  first  formula  of 
agreement,  which,  as  we  know,  was  then  rejected  by  Jagow. 
Sazonof  s  second  formula  of  agreement,  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Grey  and  Viviani  to  amalgamate  the  formulae  of 
Grey  and  Sazonof,  dates  from  July  81st.  On  the  same  day 
(July  81st)  Sazonof  telegraphed  to  his  Ambassador  in 
London  the  text  of  an  even  more  conciliatory  formula 
(Blue  Book,  No.  188),  which,  in  previously  discussing  the 
subject,  I  described  as  Sazonof's  third  formula.  On 
August  1st,  the  Russian  Minister  went  even  further  to 
meet  the  other  side,  notwithstanding  the  presentation  in 
the  preceding  night  of  the  Germ4n  Ultimatum  expiring 
at  noon  on  August  1st.  He  stated  that  he  still  regarded 
himself  as  bound  to  the  second  and  third  formulae,  so  long 
as  German  troops  had  not  crossed  the  Russian  frontier. 
He  gave  an  assurance  thr.t  Russia  would  in  no  case  begin 
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K^*^  !?•  aaad  that  he  was  ready  to  keep  his  troops 
mactive  withm  the  frontier  so  long  as  negotiations  vSh  a 

^i!H«;!"""?'!*^*t"«^'^^*'" '"*»»«"'•  This  I  have 
called  Sazonofs  fourth  proposal  for  agreement.  Only  the 
first  of  the  series  was  answered,  and  tie  answer  given  was 
n  V^nnf  nn^  yithout  any  reason  being  assigned  ;  neither 

iLS  I'^u  '\  ^^''"  "^^^  **^«  otJ^^r  three  proposals 
thought  worthy  of  an  answer.  ^    ^ 

B.Si!?'!?-"/"  ^'^'""^  ^J^^°  **"  ^'^  «^  initiative,  the 
Russian  Minister  expressed  his  concurrence  in  all  the  wace 
proposals  of  the  other  Powers,  including  those  put  fomaitl 
by  Germany  and  Austria  so  far  as  there  were  any.  He 
accepted  Grevs  conference  of  the  four  disinterested  Powers, 
and  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  stand  aside.  He  began 
direct  negotiations  with  Vienna  and  continued  them  until 

l&'^^^k^^'^f*^^*'"*'''^"^*'^  ^y  ^""*  Berehtold  (July 
28th).    When  the  Viennese  Government  were  acain  oleased 

J°Jl!^"?f  "fJ^*'**!**??  <**'*  •'"^y  SI***  and  Au|ust  1st)  he 
forthwith  intimated  his  concurrence,  reduced  the  Russian 
T'Ti  ly*""  farther   and  proposed  that  the  negotiations 

iZlt  *'^*'*'"*"l"?^  ;.'^  %io»  ««  ^  more  favourable 
terrain.  The  mobilisation  of  Russia— the  partial  as  well 
as  the  general— as  I  have  proved  beyond  doubt,  was  merely 
the  consequence  of  the  preceding  Austrian  mobilisation 
and  ako  of  the  military  preparations  of  Germany,  and  it 

s«'^rf.?;ias"i^„^L*''°  '""°"'«^"'  "■""'■-* 

To-day  these  are  all  well-established  historical  facts. 
On  July  28th  and  29th.  however.  Jaur^  and  the  French 
Soci^ists  could  not  yet  know  what  Russia's  attitude 
would  be  m  the  further  couse  of  the  conflict.  They  could 
not  know  whether  the  pacific  Tsar  and  his  equally  pacific 
Mimster  might  not  become  the  victims  of  any  intrigues  to 
war  that  might  be  found  in  their  environment,  and  miffht 
thus,  apart  from  the  incontestable  initial  guilt  of  Germiiy 
Mid  Austria,  bnng  upon  themselves  a  consequential  guilt. 
Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  reservations  made  by 
the  French  Socialist  leaders,  which  were  also  designed  to 
serve  as  a  warning  to  their  Russian  allies.  The  develop- 
ment which  took  place  in  the  following  days  showed  that 
those  reservations  and  warnings  were  superfluoas.     Russia, 
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like  France,  was  innocently  involved  in  this  war,  whic 

JJM  willed  and  designed  by  Gennany  and  Austria.    Lik 

trance  and  England,  she  laboured  unceasindy  for  peace 

the  presupposition  of  a  possible  renunciation  of  the  aUianc< 

which  JaurAs  at  that  time  stiU  considered  within  th 

bounds  of  possibility,  was  therefore  never  realised.    Th 

developnwnt  of  events  up  to  and  after  Jaurte*  death,  th 

Oerman  Ultimata  to  France  and  Russia,  the  impossibl 

demands  contamed  in  the  Ultimatum  to  Russia,  the  declara 

tion  of  war  agamst  Russia  instead  of  the  general  mobiUsa 

tion  which  had  been  threatened,  the  manner  of  dedarini 

war  against  France  and  the  reasons  assigned,  the  violatioi 

of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburo  and  Belgium,  the  attempt 

to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  England  in  order  more  easih 

to  crush  France  and  Russia— all  these  combined  event 

occurring  before  and  after  the  death  of  Jaur^,  makinir  i 

clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  desire  for  war  and  th< 

authorship  of  the  war  were  on  the  side  of  the  Centra 

l-owers,   would   have   summoned   the   murdered   Frcncl 

tribune  of  the  people  to  the  side  of  the  defenders  of  his 

country,  and  would  have  led  him  to  exemplify  in  practia 

the  principles  which  in  his  work.  La  Nouvelle  Annie,  h< 

had  held  up  as  the  guiding  line  of  Socialist  action  in  the 

event  of  war. 

Offensive  and  Defensive  Wabs 
For  Jaur^'  attitude  one  fact  would  in  itself  have  been 
fw  ir'^*™l^^'  *^*  ^Jje  Emperor  of  Russia  had  proposed 
that  the  dispute  should  be  decided  by  the  Hague  Tribunal 
whereas  the  Emperor  William  had  ignored**  or  decUned 
this  proposal.  For  Jaur^,  as  for  the  whole  international 
Socialist  party,  the  attitude  of  the  Social  Democratic 
partv  to  the  war  in  the  various  countries  was  determined 
by  the  question  :      Which  country  is  waging  an  offensive 

'^'^:  t^l  '!?'*'**  ^  "^^^  **^  ^^^^"**  ^  ^o'  *he  International, 
as  It  hitherto  existed,  until  it  received  recent  enlightenment 
from  the  Bernese  Oberland.  the  defence  ot  their  country 
wiB  regarded  as  a  natural  right  and  as  a  self-evident  duty 
of  the  Socialists  of  the  country  attacked.  In  accordance 
with  its  whole  outlook  on  the  worid.  there  can  be  for 


country 

at  duty 
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be  for 
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warTL  the  riJt?  *ril!'  S"™"**'  ^^^^'  In  such  a 
athoi:  ♦«  •  "^*  ^"^  ^^  **"*y  of  Socialists  as  well  as 
others  to  seize  arms  in  defence  of  their  Fatheriani!      In 

ftnH  ♦Kiir^iLv:''^  •       ''°*^'»"\ts  of  the  countries  concerned 
Answer  at  u^^rr'  """^^  be  governed  according  To  the 
!~^!n   1     ^'''^  ^^"^y  *"'^^-     In  defensive  wars.  &>ciah-sts 
are  cal  ed  upon  to  support  their  Government     nwlrlS 

hf?^rfulfil'''  ?""•  T^  *"  '-•^*  '*'  -d  Th*;  dutyThe/ 
ine  reiusai  to  render  service,  but  in  certain  cases  activelv 
by  revolutionary  measures.     These  principlerw  Sen 
discussed,  not  merely  by  Jaurfe,  but  by  other  sLi«jS 

even  if  they  have  not  been  framed  as  formal  resdutK^ 

It  is.  however,  not  always  so  easy  a  task  asft  k  ?n  ^h^ 
gresent  European  War  to  Lswer  tL  quTstio^  ^Wl^oh 
«de  IS  waging  an  offensive  and  which  a  defensive  war  ?  •' 
Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  a  lah«rinn«oL 
wearisome  historical  investigation  of  comSedfa^ 
m  the  present  and  the  past,  ^d  the  lesult^Sf  ttll  ^ 
may  frequently  be  ^^S^^elyZn^''^^^':' ^^JTy'S, 

SmnmJ^**'''^"?"'"^*'^"^'  j"^''^'*'  machinery  wWchc^an 
pronounce  a  judgment  as  to  the  right  or  the  wrona^n 
mtemational  disputes  Mhich  is   binding  Ldca3  of 
being  enforced.     Moreover,  the  appeal  to  the  3ciW 
£is  forlT"^  the  civilised  wo^lS  constituteTno  sure 
basis  for  a  decision,  since,  as  in  fact  happens  everv  dav 
tS  ^'^"T  »f  »n  «  position  to  attribute  to  thrdviliid 
wnicn  yet  set  at  defiance  all  civilisatbn  and  humanitv 
i„K-;  ^^^i'  ^u ^"™Pl^'  ^^^  justification  of  the  business  llkTSd 
habitual  wholesale  murder  of  innocent  steamshi"o  passen^„ 
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of  all  oountriei,  which  is  based  on  En^and's  alleged  "  pla 
of  starvation,"  which  is  merely  the  prevention  of  th 
import  of  the  means  of  sustenance  into  a  besieged  fortret 
(a  Uoodkss  method  of  war,  enforced  and  regaraed  as  pei 
missiUe  fh>m  the  remotest  times,  which  has  certainly  one 
led  to  the  surrender  of  fortresses,  but  has  never  at  an 
time  in  the  whole  history  of  war  led  to  the  death  by  starvi 
tion  of  a  human  being).  I  repeat,  then,  that  the  vient 
of  the  civilised  world  are  a  somewhat  imcertain  criterio 
as  apolied  to  States  and  Governments  who  place  themselvc 
outside  these  views.  Consequently  in  Socialist  and  Pacifit 
literature,  at  the  congresses  of  International  Social  Demc 
crats  and  of  Pacifists,  the  endeavour  has  been  made  t 
iind  a  sure  criterion  to  determine  right  or  wrong  on  th 
outbreak  of  a  war,  and  such  an  infallible  distinguishin 
mark  has  been  found  in  ihe  following  proposition :  th 
State  which  proposes  that  an  international  oispute  shoul 
be  decided  by  arbitration  is  acting  correctly ;  the  Stat 
which  refuses  arbitration,  and  hu  recourse  to  arms  i 
acting  wrongly. 

It  is  always  possible  to  determine  in  a  manner  free  fror 
all  ambiguity  what  is  the  position  of  affairs  from  thi 
purely  formal  point  of  view.  In  the  present  conflict,  fo 
example,  Serbia  first  and  then  Russia  proposed  that  th 
issue  should  be  decided  by  the  Uagae  Tribunal.  Austri 
and  Germanv,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  consider  thes 
proposals  to  be  even  worthy  of  an  answer.  This  fumishe 
the  formal  criterion  of  guilt  or  innocence.  The  Centrs 
Powers  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  war  even  on  th 
supposition  that  the  question  at  stake  was  in  fact  that  o 
their  own  existence  or  independence,  and  was  not  merel; 
concerned  with  supremacy  and  extension  of  power.  Jaur^ 
considered  that  this  method  of  differentiation  betweei 
guilt  and  innocence  was  so  important  that  he  based  upo] 
it  his  whole  theory  of  national  defence  irom  the  Socialis 
point  of  view.  The  diflBcult  task  of  deciding  whether  th 
one  party  or  the  other  is  riffht  on  the  merits  is  replaced  h] 
the  question  of  the  formal  oehaviour  of  the  parties  to  thi 
dispute,  in  itself  an  easy  matter  which  can  be  infallibly 
determined.  Here  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  here  w( 
are  confronted  by  an  undeniable  question  of  fact  whicl 
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makes  it  possible  to  recognise  the  desire  for  war  on  the  one 
side  and  the  desire  for  peace  on  the  other.  The  means  of 
achieving  the  end  decide  the  question,  not  the  end  itself. 
From  this  purely  formal  point  of  view  Gk;rmany  and 
Austna,  as  already  observed,  once  more  stand  condemned 
as  the  only  guiHy  parties.  History  has,  indeed,  ftimished 
a  cunous  parallel  m  this  matter.  Germany  and  Austria 
were  separately  rpsponsible  for  the  declarations  of  war 
which  led  to  the  European  war.  Germany  and  Austria 
separately  refused  the  decision  by  arbitration  which  would 
have  avoided  the  war.  It  is  therefore  in  no  way  necessary 
to  consider  the  actual  foundations  of  the  conflict.  The 
fomial  actions  of  the  two  Governments  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  justification  for  the  decree  of  guilt.  That  the 
guilt  of  the  two  Governments  appears  even  more  gross 
and  nnore  enormous  on  an  examination  of  the  insignificant 
tnyiahties,  for  the  sake  of  which  war  broke  out  and  an 
amicable  settlement  was  declined,  I  have  elsewhere  suffi- 
ciently explained,  and  need  not  here  repeat. 

In    his    celebrated    speech    at    Tivoli-Vauxhall    Jaur^ 
expounded  m  an  admirably  clear  and  precise  manner  the 
attitude  which  the  International  would  have  to  adopt 
towards  a  future  war,  and  the  same  point  is  also  dealt 
with  in  other  speeches  and  writings.     In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  Jaurfe'  train  of  thought  and  its  significance  in 
framing  a  judgment  on  German  Social  Democracy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  France  on  the  other,  I  shall  here  quote  a 
few  sentences  from  the  above-mentioned  speech  of  Jaur^s : 
As  80on  as  a  dispute  arises,  we  will  cry  to  our  governors  :  Arrive 
at   an   underetandmg   by   moans   of   your  diplomatists.     If   your 
diplomatists  fail  m  reachmg  an  agreement,  then  go  to  the  arbitrators! 
whom  you  have  yourself  designated  (obviously  the  reference  is  to 
tl»  Hague   Tnbunal).      Bow  to   the  judgment   which   they  aivo  • 
let  there  be  no  war,  no  bloodshed  ;    lot  there  be  the  arbitratiSn  of 
humanity,  the  arbitration  of  reason.     If  you  will  not  do  this,  well 
then,  you  are  a  Government  of  criminals,  a  Government  of  banditti 
a  Oovomment  of  murderers.       Then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  tha 
proletariat  to  nse  against  you,  to  seize  the  arms  which  you   have 
put  in  their  hands,  but  not  .  .  .  (at  this  point  Jaurte  was  inter- 
rupted by  uproarious  applause,  which  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleting the  idea  that  in  such  a  case  Socialists  must  turn  their  weaoons 
against  their  own  Government). 
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«w»«l/*^  '!l?*i.'!?v*'  i**'"  '"'*•  ^t^  *•''•  ''•"■«>  '°'  compubor 
•rMtmtion.  which  the  IntemationiU  hM  put  forward  at  BtuttMrt 
•II  qm  HtioM  are  at  onoe  •implifled.  It  »,  then,  no  longer  neoe^Mi- 
tu  iMtitute  inquinwi  into  complir(>t«jd  ooourrenceit.  intothe  maohhu 
tiona  of  dlplomaoy  mto  th«.  intriRi.i-M  nm\  inyatehea  of  Govemmenti 
All  luch  inveMt^tioni  aro  now  unneoeMary  to  determine  who  th 
■f*'?"'*^  "  ••"*  '"ho  <n®  rttfackwl.  The  aggreMor,  the  enemy  o 
ciyilmation.  the  enemy  of  tlw  proleUriat,  ie  the  Oovemment  whiol 
HrJ^  «rb,trat,on.  and  by  f.o  refusing  impel*  mankind  into  th 
stnigglo  of  blood.  In  «ueh  .»  caae  the  International  declar.-s  that  i 
w  the  right  anfl  the  duty  of  the  proletariat  m.t  to  squander  thei 
energiwi  m  tho  service  of  a  criminal  Govomment,  but  rather  t« 
make  ubo  of  tho  wnepong  with  which  wioh  a  n»vei,..,w  Govemmeni 
ha»ieqtuppedtlif  nation,  not  to  shoot  tlicir  toilinR  l.rothor«  boyom 
the  frontier,  but  by  mtan  f  n  revolution  to  overthrow  their  owi 
criminal  Oovt'mtn«>nt. 

These  are  theprincipl.  s  for  which  Jaur6.s  fought  through 
out  his  life.  These  are  the  principles  which  placed  hiir 
dunng  the  critical  days  in  July,  1914,  on  the  side  of  tht 
Jrench  Government,  which  led  him  iu  the  great  gatherinfi 
in  Brussels  on  July  29th  to  bear  honourable  testimonv 
to  the  French  Government,  that  they  desired  nnd  labourcd 
forpeace. 

lliat  WM  on  July  29th,  the  same  day  r.n  which  the  Em- 
^^J       Russia  proposed  in  his  telegram  to  th<-  Emperor 
Wilham  that  the  matter  in  dispute  should  bt   decided  by 
the  Hague  Tribunal.     Had  Jauris  knt.wTi  when  he  spoke 
m  Brussels  of  the  Tsar's  proposal  for  arbitration,  had  he 
known  in  advance  all  the  proposals  for  arriving  at  an 
understanding  put  forward  by  Sazonuf  in  the  days  imme- 
diately  following,  he  would  also  have  included,  and  rightly 
included,  the  Russian  Government  in  the  tribute  which  he 
bore  to  the  Governments  of  France  and  Ki.gland.     Quite 
apart  from  all  tlie  other  actions  taken  by  Russia  in  the 
interests  of  peace   during  the   critical   days,   the   Tsar's 
telegram  of  July  29th  in  itself  evidenced  Russia's  absolute 
desire   for  peace,  and   was   therefore   bound   on    Jaur^s' 
principles  to  place  the  proletariat  of  all  countries  on  the 
side  of  Russia,  France  and  England.     Had  the  German 
Socialists  then  followed  the  line  of  action  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  principles  of  the  International  and  of  their 
most  bnlliant  interpreter  Jaur^,  had  thev  refused  the  war- 
crcdits  and  had  they,  not  content  with  this,  offered  resist- 
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III?K?lSri  ^'l™"-?'  Government  by  a  genenU  .trike 
S  tl^„t!S°'*^^  wftttal  of  military  service,  the  execution 
fL  5L    "*  '''**"'**  have  beenimpoMiblc.  the  war.  even  at 

T  '•^„'"°"»*"*«  would  have  been  prevented. 
».«*S.  tl*!?  **^*  '*  was  not  correct  principles  that  were 
wanting,  but  the  correct  observance  of  these  principles  in 
the  decisive  nioment.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Inter- 
national  should  adopt  other  principles.  In  older  success- 

H  ^i^**^"*!?*  ^*'*  '"  ^"*""^ '  »*  ««  on'y  necessary  that  it 
snoujd  take  the  necessary  measures  to  carry  out  absolutelv. 
^iir  4^*"**  .eourageously  the  principles  alreadv  lecoi- 
nised.  This  will  be  the  immediate,  the  most  ur»nt  and 
the  most  important  task  of  the  new  Intemationair 

The  Last  Steps  taken  by  Jaitkes 

1  ^*'u*"  *J^*  ]***  ^"  "*>**•  ^  '"»v«  not  the  slightest 
doubt  how  Jaur^  would  have  comported  himself  had 

*    II  u-     R'^^'y"*. !"™  '^"f  experiencing  the  shipwivck 
of  all  his  Ideals  m  this  world-wide  conflagration 
After  his  return  from  Brussels  Jaur&  had '  interviews 

L.W  a?*T"\^'"^"  *^^*ii*   ^"*"'»   Government   (on 
July  81st),  with  Malvy,  Abel  Ferry  and  Viviani.    He  again 
laid  stress  on  France  demanding  from  her  ally  a  spirit  of 
extreme  fnendhness  towards  the  mediation  suggested  bv 
England,  and  insisted  that  if  she  failed  to  do  ^.  France 
should  follow    not  her  Russian,  but  her  English  friend. 
Everything  that  Jaur^  ciemandcd  of  the  members  of  the 
*Pench  Government  in  this  last  interview  shortly  before 
his  death  either  took  place  or  had  already  taken  place. 
Jaur^  demanded  pressure  in  the  direction  of  obtaininjr  a 
decision  of  the  dispute  by  the  Hague  Tribunal.     As   is 
now  known,  this  proposal  had  already  been  made  by  the 
Tsar  to  the  Emperor  William  on  Julv  29th,  but  no  answer 
had  ever  been   vouchsafed.     Jaur^  demanded  that  in- 
fluence should  be  brought  to  bear  on  Russia  to  accept 
Grey  s  formula  of  agreement.     Influence  in  this  direction 
was  most  energetically  exercised  by  Paris  on  Petrograd 
and  at  once  led  to  the  desired  result  in  the  amalgamation 
of  Greys  and  Sazonof's  formulje  (Yellow  Book,  Nos.  112 
118 ;  J  accuse,  pages  800-801,  and  the  preceding  chaptere  of 
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this  Twrk).  As  we  know  to-day,  Grey's  proposal  was  never 
positively  answered  either  by  Berlin  or*^ViVnna.  not^Ih- 
standmg  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  fiidish  Kinc 

^^nir  '^^  '^l^'y'  '*^  considerati.  .  wS^SnstanSf 

postnoned    under   the    emtrtiest    of   pretexts.     Sazonofs 

amalgamated    formula    (July   81st)   never   received  Tnv 

answer  from  the  German  or  the  Austrian  SovSJments  ^ 

lJ^!tt^^"^T'^  T*t  ^'^"*=^'  ^"^^'^  and  Italian  diplomacy 

i?th  thToit'^^^Fy  t  ^^^'^-^t'^"  of  England's  so^riJ^ 

iu  J    ^^l"*^."^  Entente  Powers  would  be  an  excel'ent 

method  of  obviating  the  danger  of  war.     On  the  preSS 

day  the  same  idea  had  already  been  urged  by  EdeSt 

Poincar6  on  Bertie,  the  EngUsi  Ambassldor  (Bl^fiSk! 

W  ri;    "^^"r^  considered  that  the  right  course  waTto 

ilLIf"*  «It**?i:.^™P^asis  on  this  view  bysubmittimr  i? 

tirSr  •!?  *?^  J^^^^^  ^«'"»d  in  the  form  of  a  note  ?mm 

the  President  of  the  Republic.    This  exchange  of  notes  tSk 

Jitw  .T  -^"'-"^  ?'1  (see 'T  accuse,  page  251  )%^i  confined 
anew  the  unanimity  existing  betw^n  Englknd  and  fSSS 

nf  JW.!^-  I        *i^  ^"? '"  V^^  ^y  remaining  in  the  position 

Sr^on  w^^*^  ^^"^  proposal  of  July  80th  (Blue  Book 
No.  101)  was  m  agreement  with  the  fundamental  ideas 

wfil?,"^""^u°^  ^T^«"  P^^'^y  h«l  guidJJhe  French 
Sociahst  leader  throughout  his  life.  In  short.  evenSng 
that  was  done  on  the  side  of  England,  I-Vanf^  or  rS 

w^h^t"^  •  J'*J^  !f^"  evening  o?  July  81st)  Sr^s^SS 
Tnd  P«nn  H'.?*'  tfndencies  of  the  French  Socialist  party! 
and  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  in  the  direction  of  incite^ 
ment  to  war,  but  only  of  the  promotion  of  peace. 

The  Deceii  ozt  the  German  Social  Patriots 

Scheidemann 

Since  the  German  Social  patriots  cannot  well  deny  the 

peaceful  mclmation  of  the  leader  of  the  French  SociaS 

tS.  F,^n  ^  'r     ^"^  ^o^st^e  a  divergence  between  him  and 

the  French  Government  with  the  object  of  maintainine 

U^i'  ^^Tr*^^^^  *^"  ^"^"^^  Government,  alon^wilh  S 
land  and  Russia,  are  guilty  of  the  war.     ThI  weightiest 
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support  of  this  theory  is  a  letter  which  Jaur^  is  aJleced  to 
have  sent  to  Vandervelde  shortly  before  his  death,  on  July 
80th,  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  accused  the  French 
Government  of  warlike  tendencies. 

This  letter—which  was  for  a  time  run  to  death  in  the 
propaganda  of  the  Social  patriots— in  addition  to  other 
uses  to  which  it  Mas  put,  was  produced  by  Schcidemann  in 
the  Reichstag.  Vandervelde,  to  whom  the  letter  was 
alleged  to  have  been  addressed,  disposed  of  this  legend  by 
an  unambiguous  statement.  Vandervelde's  statement  as 
reproduced  by  Renaudel  in  VHumanite  of  April  21st  1916 
is  as  follows :  i  .  . 

«•  Jaurfe'  letter  quoted  by  Schcidemann  is  from 
beginning  to  end  a  fabrication.  I  was  >vith  Jaur& 
during  the  last  two  days  before  his  death.  He  there- 
fore wrote  no  letter  to  me.     Protest  in  my  name." 

This  puts  an  end,  once  for  all,  to  the  "  Jaurfe  incident." 

Heilmann 

While  the  German  Social  patriots  seek  on  the  one  hand 
by  falsification  and  misrepresentation  to  construe  a  division 
between  the  French  Socialists  and  their  Government  (in 
the  critical  days  in  July,  1914),  they  are  at  pains  on  the 
other  hand  to  represent  the  leaders  of  the  French  Socialist 
party  as  falsifiers  and  as  deceivers  of  the  French  labouring 
classes. 

In  Nos.  6  and  7  of  the  Neue  Zeit  (November,  1916),  in  an 
article  bearing  the  pompous  title :  "  The  '  Ems  telegram'  of 
1914,  fabricated  by  French  Social  Democrats,"  Ernst 
Heilmann,  the  chief  editor  of  the  Chemnitzer  Volksstimme, 
one  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  Social  Democratic  majority, 
attempts  to  bring  home  to  VHumaniti  a  falsification 
which- after  the  manner  of  Bismarck's  famous  Ems  tele- 
gram—is said  to  have  deceived  the  French  workmen 
regarding  the  true  origin  of  the  war  and  the  real  culprits. 
Heilmann's  so-called  demonstration  is  so  ludicrous  and 
testifies  to  so  profound  an  ignorance  of  the  diplomatic 
incidents  that  I  regard  it  as  superfluous  to  devote  closer 
attention  to  it.     In  so  far  as  it  was  necc  .sary  to  flay  this 
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jri«?i  »i  "*^!J  **^  ^"^^^  innocence,  the  operation  has 
already  been  perfonned  by  Kautsky  immediately  after  the 
apnearance  of  Heilmann's  essay  (in  No.  7  of  the  Neue  Zeit 
of  >foyember  17th.  1916).  Anyone  who  wished  to  lay  bare 
aJl  ileiJmann  s  perversions  and  misstatements  would  have 

i^ J!*n  f*  !i.i  treatise-longer  even  than  his-and  it  is 
re^Iy  not  worth  the  trouble  to  do  so. 

Heilmann  proceeds  from  the  fundamental  error— to 
E!i.Jifej^  u  ^"Phemistically-that  the  Russian  general 
mobilisation   had    already   been   decreed   on   July   80th. 

iS3^''*H.i^*J'  ^^  **y''  intentionally  falsified  this 
general  mobilisation  into  a  partial  one,  in  order  to  wi.je 
out  the  gravest  item  in  Russia's  debit  account.  Now  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  case  that  the  Russian  mobilisa- 
tion of  July  29th,  to  which  reference  is  made  inTheTumter 
ol  /  Humamti  m  question,  was  a  partial  mobilisation, 
compnsing  the  four  southern  army  districts— Kief,  Kasan 
Odessa  and  Moscow-and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of 
JuJy  81st  that  Russia  proceeded  to  the  mobilisation  of  her 
entire  lorces. 

th^t^^^^^'^n^.  *^^  sentences  in  the  memorandum  in 
the  German  White  Book  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  whole 
?L^n^'*"'  'i  ^^'^  of  murder  "-in  the  true  sense  of 
the  .word  a  *Ie  of  murder— since  with  indirect  words  he 
ascnbes  the  murder  of  Jaur^  to  the  cHque  of  falsifies 
assumed  to  exist  on  the  staff  of  VHum^niti.  The  two 
sentences  which  suffice  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
ot  Heilmann  s  construction  of  guilt  are  as  follows  : 

*u  "2^  "["'y  ^?*^'  *^^  Russian  Government  made 
the  official  notification  in  B(  rlin  that  four  army 
districts  had  been  mobilised "  (page  409). 

''  Before  this  telegram  (of  2  p.m.  on  July  81st) 
reached  its  destination  the  mobilisation  of  all  the 
Russian  forces,  obviously  directed  against  us  and 
already  ordered  during  the  morning  i  of  Julv  81st 
was  in  full  swing"  (page  412).  ^ 

These  two  sentences  in  the  White  Book  agree  with  all 
the  other  diplomatic  documents  ;  neither  in  the  Aii<=tTt). 
nooi  "]^  English  translation  of  the  White  Book  here  says  '         c- 
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Gierman  Government  Press  nor  in  the  speeches  of  leading 
statesmen  has  any  doubt  ever  been  thrown  on  these  two 
dates  relating  to  Russian  mobilisation,  which  are  officially 
given  by  the  German  Government.  VHumaniU  there- 
fore did  not  lie  ;  it  told  the  truth.  The  "  Ems  telegram  " 
of  1914  does  not  exist. 

For  the  rest,  I  would  recommend  a  perusal  of  Heilmann's 
arraiinment  to  anyone  who  desires  to  pass  a  pleasant 
quarter  of  an  hour.  One  sentence  may  be  sufficient  to 
characterise  this  type  of  German  Social  Democrat,  that, 
namely,  to  the  effect  that  the  Tsar's  celebrated  telegram 
of  July  29th,  relating  to  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  was  "  entirely  insignificant "  ;  it  was 
"only  rummaged  out  by  our  enemies  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  exclusively  because  it  did  not  appear  in 
the  German  White  Book.  Tlie  White  Book  never  made 
any  pretensions  to  give  in  their  entirety  all  the  documents 
relating  to  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  war."  This  is 
the  intellectual  and  ethical  level  on  which  the  whole 
article  of  this  journalistic  leader  of  the  German  party 
majority  stands. 

The  only  ray  of  light  in  Heilmann's  dissertations  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  recognises  that  the  standard 
by  which  the  attitude  of  tlu'  Socialists  in  the  various 
countries  must  be  tested  is  to  be  found  in  the  question  of 
guilt,  that  is  to  say,  the  question  :  "  Who  was  the  aggressor 
in  the  European  war,  and  who  was  the  party  attacked  ?  " 
This  is  the  thesis  which  I  have  advanced  with  the  utmost 
emphasis  and  at  considerable  length  in  my  book  The 
Salien'  ^oint  by  Germanicus  (Zurich,  1916).  This  is  the 
thesis  which,  on  a  just  and  impartial  investigation  of  the 
actual  occurrencfc..,  leads  to  the  unconditional  condemnation 
of  the  party  majority  in  Germany  and  to  the  unconditional 
acquittal  of  the  French  Socialists. 

•  »***♦» 

The  polemic  between  Kurt  Eisner  and  Heilmann  on  the 
question  of  mobilisation,  which  broke  out  on  the  occasion 
of  Heilmann's  unveiling  of  the  .conspiracy  in  the  Neue  Zeit, 
brought  to  light  certain  interesting  facts  which  deserve  to 
be  mentioned  here. 

Well-known  as  a  zealous  and  gifted  adherent  of  the 
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"  Social  Democratic  Union  of  Workmen  "  and  an  unsDarinc 
opponent  of  the  social  patriotic  liars  who  speakofdeS 
riu  %r  .^  ""^  *Je  «"t'^'*«J.of  war.  in'he  summeJ^f 
yolksshmrM,    conducted    by    Heilmann.     He    reports    of 

Sllr^T*^r^^*^,f'.'"PP**'*^*^  ^y  absolutely  reliable 
mformants   the  following  events  fn,m  these  days  : 

^HiVmn™^^r*^r^^f*^'.*^^  appearance  of  the  extra 
Nol  61  flsf  I^oka^n^tger  on  J^ly  80th  (Orange  Book. 
V^L^h.  ^  ^  ?"''"  representative  of  the  Russian 
^}&^  t*?"*'^'  ^^J'^  at  the  same  time  on  the  staff 
riSn  J^^^^P^^.,^"'^^"'  telephoned  the  news  of  the 
German  geneml  mobilisation  to  the  Russian  Ambassador 
tJ™ '^^n""^"  thereupon  immediately  dispaTcH  Ws 
telegram    (Orange    Book,    No.    61)  to    PetroWd.     HeS 

»  ii  J5  f "  ^f'^'graph  agency— at  the  same  time  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  agency  with  the  same  information 
Both  telegrams  v^re  dispatched  without  delay  by  the 
Berlin  telegraph  office.  When,  however,  the  diienU  wm 
«sued  by  the  Berhn  Foreign  Office,  and  the  ASsadS 
^  wel  as  the  correspondent  desired  to  transmit  this 
d^menU  to  Petrograd.  "the  Berlin  telegraph  officTplaoS 
all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  the  way;  these  telVgramTdeS 
war  were  not  expedited  so  rapidly  as  those  announcing  SJ? 

^  the  officials  m  Berlin."  This  pause  of  several  hSSS 
between  the  announcement  of  the  German  mobilisation 
and  the  cancellation  of  this  announcement  may,  in  Eisner's 

TpSreJ:?'.^'"  ^^?  T^'°"^^  decisive^' resSons 
m  mrcgrad  as  a  counter-stroke  to  German  mobilisation 

SS  ft.'^™*^"V„f  ^"^^"^/^    ^y    Bethmann    against    Grey 
wi  mtch  ;^o  ^*T?  *^  ?"no"ncement  and  the  aimeJu 
rcfStS  for  decisive  resolutions,  would  thus  be 

"  War  ALf"?i'\  ''Bethmann    the    Pacifist  "    (Section 

War-Aims    )  I  shall  return  in  detail  to  this  discussion 

??.r'?.  ^^^  ^"?  Bethmann,  which  is  a  pendant  of    he 

Chancenor  s  speech  of  November  9th,  1916.     Here  I  would 

importance  to  the  extra  edition  of  the  Lokalanzeiger,  in 
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the  sense  that  it  was  intended  to  lead,  in  accordance  with 
the  deceitful  designs  of  Berlin,  or  did  in  fact  lead  to  the 
Russian  general  mobilisation.  The  decision  on  which  the 
Russian  general  mobilisation  rested  was  provoked,  and 
indeed  compelled,  by  the  whole  diplomatic  and  military 
action  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  not  by  a  Press  notice. 
2.  In  the  course  of  the  same  polemic  against  Heilmann 
Eisner  produces  another  very  mteresting  revelation.  If 
his  further  suggestion  is  correct  the  German  general 
mobilisation  would  already  have  been  decided  upon  on 
July  28th,  that  is  to  say  on  the  day  of  the  Austrian  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Serbia.  The  Chetnnitzer  Volkastimme 
circulated  information  to  this  effect  in  an  extra  edition  on 
July  28th,  after  Eisner  had  urgently  telephoned  the 
communication  in  question  from  Munich  to  his  paper. 
Eisner  does  not  plainly  say  from  whom  he  received  this 
important  information  in  Munich,  but  he  expressly  observes 
that  Heilmann,  the  editor,  "  knows  liis  (Eisner's)  authority 
for  this  information  ;  that  he  (the  editor)  also  knows  that 
this  authority  must,  in  view  of  his  position,  be  the  first 
to  be  informed  of  Germany's  decision  to  mobilise,  and  that 
he  could  not  be  wrongly  or  uncertainly  informed."  From 
other  information  and  also  from  Heilmann's  reply  it  is 
apparent  that  Eisner's  authority  belongs  to  the  highest 
Bavarian  miUtary  circles. 

If  the  facts  reported  by  Eisner  arc  correct,  it  would  be 
proved  : 

(a)  That  Germany's  decision  to  carry  out  a 
general  mobilisation  had  already  been  reached  three 
days  before  the  Russian  mobilisation  was  decreed,  and 
that  therefore  the  German  general  mobilisation  was 
not  a  consequence  of  the  Russian,  but  that  conversely 
the  Russian  was  a  consequence  of  the  German  ; 

(6)  That  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  was 
not  the  ground,  but  the  pretext  for  the  German 
declaration  of  war ; 

(c)  That  the  decision  for  war  which  was  taken 
in  the  Potsdam  Crown  Council  on  the  evening  of 
July  29th  in  the  presence  of  the  Ministers  and 
Generals  had  already  been  anticipated,  and  carried 
into  effect  by  c'.Msive  miUtary  measures  on  the 
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Sr^i"*-  ^"Yl  P'«'"»nably  without  consultinc  with 
or  obtaimng  the  consent  of.  the  Civil  Go^^Zent  ' 

^nflrmation*  of TheTSte  f  ISJhTh'"^  *•  «^"*^'^' 
have  elsewhere  proved  thRttlS^       u'^V,,'  ^^^  g»ven.     I 

existed  in  BerliSTw  til  t  ^™  """  **»  ^*'  aJi^ady 
and  that  in  au"prouEli?y%t"Sife"r'  '"^bilisation! 
war  was  reached  in  Potsdam  «n  V^  ^  decision  to  make 
This  conclusion?  whS  is  s^nr^^^H  "^k""*!!*^  ^^u-^^'^  ^^t^. 
of  the  diplomat  cneSutio^P^*^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'o'e  «>»rse 
confinnatCnTtL  mmwH^'-'^'^'r'  *  ^""^^^^  ^«J»«bIe 
general  mobifsaSorpSed  t^  d.*^^  *  ^"»«" 

was  taken  on  July  29t^^^  thl  ^1  '^ec'sion  for  war,  which 

military  authoriiL  P"^^"**  °^  «*"  **»«  «v"  and 

thi^defenS^of't^^t  "^'*^°^^  ^^  P«^^  ^OP'-^  by 
mention  that  here  a^K  hrr.""t'  I  ^""^^  ^"^her 
misplaces  the  dlSs  S  the  R"«-  ^^  *^.,?isner.  Heilmann 
of  variety  he  nl^=  %l     ^"^^.'^n  mobilisations  ;  by  way 

the  fX  s^outhe?L^4iy^^s?Sr  ^'"l"'  jno^"'^^*'°»  «f 
and  of  the  Rr^^lL^^C.^'Z^i^ ^^^^l  ^^h. 

gve  tne  lie  to  these  assertions.     I  challpno*.  '^ 
Heilmann,  if  he  desire?  fo  f^i  V-       V?,  "8^      Comra 

Germa^'^^Vetmenr  '"«'"^'^*^"*  ^^«»  ^th  those  of  vne 
Dr.  Edurd  DtWd,  Deputy  ia  the  Beiehitag 
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Imperialist  majority  of  German  Social  Democracy,  a  man 
who  has  specif.Ily  devoted  his  undeniable  intelligence  and 
industry  to  the  thankless  task  of  oontinuingr  to  strengthen 
the  basis  of  the  so-called  "  policy  of  August  4th,"  that  is 
to  say,  of  constantly  producing  new  evidence  that  Germany 
was  attacked  by  her  opponents,  that  she  is  waging  a  war 
of  defence,  and  that  therefore  the  Social  Democratic 
supporters  of  the  German  war  policy  are  taking  their  stand 
on  the  recognised  ground  of  the  Interiiationaf. 

It  is  a  struggle  for  their  own  political  existence  which 
these  German  Social  Democrats  are  waging.  A  party 
which  desires  to  maintain  intact  at  least  the  appearance 
of  fidelity  to  Social  Democratic  principles  would  dig  its 
ovm  grave  by  recognising  the  war  as  a  preventive  war  or 
indeed  as  an  imperialistic  war  of  conquest,  a  fact  which 
other  civil  parties  may  quietly  admit,  and  do  in  fact 
admit,  without  imperilling  their  political  future,  without 
denying  their  political  past.  The  defence  against  an 
existing  hostile  attack  must  therefore  do  service  as  a 
covering  cloak  for  the  support  of  the  Hohenzollem  war  of 
conquest,  aiid  the  diplomatic  events  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  must  be  twisted  and  bent  until  they  yield  the 
likeness  which  is  desired. 

It  is  to  this  task  of  twisting  and  bending  that  the  deputy 
David  has  devoted  himself  as  his  speciality.  His  researches 
into  the  sources  afford  his  party  friends  who  travel  up  and 
down  the  country,  and  primarily  "Comrade"  Scheide- 
mann,  the  possibility  of  beginning  and  ending  all  their 
speeches  with  the  thesis  :  "  Germany  is  waging  a  war  of 
defence,  and  we  Social  Democrats  dared  not  leave  our 
menaced  country  in  the  lurch." 

In  one  of  his  latest  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  (on 
October  11th,  1916)  Dr.  David  again  gave  a  brilliant 
exlubition  of  his  talent  as  an  investigator  into  diplomatic 
history,  an  exhibition  which  appeared  to  me  sufficiently 
interesting  and  characteristic  to  accord  to  it  a  modest  place 
in  my  new  book  of  accusation.  On  the  occasion  of  an 
interview  which  took  place  just  at  that  time  with  "  Homo  " 
the  Swiss  representative  of  rHumaniti,  I  conveyed  to 
him,  m  compliance  with  his  request,  my  criticism  of  the 
results  of  David's  investigations  with  authority  to  print 
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il^Lf^H*"!?"  '^X^UumanUi.    It  was  printed  about 
middle  of  November,  1916. 

The  following  is  the  article  as  originally  written  : 
fh*  Imci  of  tto  deputy  Darid 

Reichstag  on  October  lltl,,   1916,  shows  ih  a  specit 
flagrant   manner-apart   from   nmny  other  utterSce 

^nt1t\^.^"A^^^  the  German  Social  ImporialisTs  s 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  war  of  defence  when  the  ti 

admitted  m  more  or  k  ss  disguised  form  that  it  Is 
aMressive  war.  with  or  without  preventive  aims, 
imm  JX^i  sentences  from  David's  speech  on  t 
guiK  of  liigland  arul   Russia  in  the  war  nln  as  folio 
according  to  the  shorthand  report : » 

thi  queSn''of''L°JSt''*A/h  ""'"■  '"*°  ".  '****''«*»  discussion 
-iT—i    1  e\alt.     Aa,  however,  people  in  Enaland  Hnnrn 

reoent  dr.ys  continue  to  adhere  to  the'ls^rti^  tSft  the  w  J  » 
frivolously  «tage-,n«naged   by  Gennany?1od    thaf  the  aTtem^ 

last  of  these  situations  was  -n  Julv  30ih    I»14^  i^^  t  Zl'*    • 
c  ivlSlrrrn'dTn*''?'  £^  P^^-  -it  ofcrTt^ ', 

^ba^or.  Prince  Lichnowsl^  a  f  orm^a  hoT^en  dovbedt? 
had  also  received  the  concurrence  of  the  Russian  Amb^ad^r 

de^nden^  -^         ""^""^   ^""^  sovereign  rights  and  her  i 

♦hP'^fl*"™^*  '"?^®  allowance  for  all  that  could  be  demanded  I 
th^  States   immediately   concerned.     Ai  tria   whic^   h2d   5read 

oiOc^^uI  'ihlT'17   °°  thareportlrT^^^erfiner  Toi/eifa 
report   MDrni.v^«  ^  ^'^  ^''"'^  ^^  ™«  "'  the  time.     Th 

rtollmwJi^V    t^"*  expressly  confirmed  in  his  later  reply,  "  gav 
a  tolerably  attentive  reader  the  essential  part  of  his  concS^^ions?" 
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declared  war  and  which  was  on  the  inarch.  wa«  allowed  to  carry  her 
expi  .tory  cntMndo  as  far  »w  Belgrade.  To  Ruaitia  and  Serbia  it  wa» 
concuded  that  Serbia  stootl  under  the  protection  of  the  Powers,  who 
would  regard  h«'r  sovereignty  and  integrity  as  a  European  question. 
Tlio  point  which  CJrey  had  always  dfsired,  namely,  that  tho  decision 
of  tho  question  should  be  submitted  to  a  Conference  of  ths  four 
Powers,  was  also  containcnl  in  thin  fonnula.  This  formula  was  thus 
an  Anglo-German  fonnula  of  agreement,  which  also  appeared  to 
have  Russian  concurrence, 

us  formula  went  to  N'icima  by  way  of  Berlin.  On  the  same  day, 
however,  there  was  also  sent  to  Vienna  the  telegram  which  Herr 
Xaumann  has  already  briefly  quoted  to-day,  and  to  which  I  would 
again  make  reference  at  this  point  because  in  enemy  countries  this 
telegram  does  not  appear  to  be  known,  or  else  there  is  no  deaire  to 
know  it.  I  refer  to  the  Chancellor's  telegram  to  our  Ambasaador  in 
Vienna.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  misunderstanding,  which  had  arisen 
owing  to  infonnation  received  from  our  Ambasaador  in  Potrograd 
to  tho  effect  tliat  tho  view  was  held  in  Petrograd  that  Vienna  refused 
direct  negotiations  with  Petrograd.  Thereupon  the  following 
telegram  was  sent  to  Vienna  on  July  30th  : 

The  refusal,  however,  to  exchange  views  with  Petrograd 
would  be  a  grave  mistake.  We  are  indeed  ready  to  fulfil 
our  duty  us  allies.  We  must  however  refuse  to  be  drawn 
into  a  world  conflagration  by  Austria-Hungary  as  a  result  of 
her  not  respecting  our  advice.  Your  Excellency  will  at 
once  express  this  to  Count  Berchtold  with  all  emphasis  and 
great  seriousness.' 

This  was  the  instruction  that  went  from  Berlin  to  Vienna.  Simul- 
taneously on  Jvly  30th  tho  formula  of  agreement  which  had  been 
devised  by  Grey  and  Lichnowsky  came  to  Vienna  by  way  of  Berlin. 
This  proposal  for  an  understanding  was  accepted  by  Vienna.  Once- 
more  destiny  could  have  been  impeded.  Meanwhile,  however, 
while  this  was  the  situation,  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  had 
been  ordered.  It  cut  clean  through  all  negotiations.  On  July  31st 
the  news  was  received  of  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  which  at 
a  stroke  transformed  the  whole  question  from  a  diplomatic  into  a 
military  one. 

Tho  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  Russian  mobilisation,  which 
indeed  did  not  begin  at  that  time  but  had  been  progressi^'ely  develop- 
ing since  July  2oth,  had  been  intimated  to  London  by  the  English 
Ambassador  m  Petrograd  on  July  25th  when  he  telegraphed  to  Grey 
that  he  had  pointed  out  to  Sazonof,  the  Russian  Fu-jign  Minister, 
the  danger  involved  in  a  Russian  mobilisation  that  Uormany  would 
then  also  mobilise  on  her  side  and  wou^d  probably  even  declare  war 
at  once. 

Where,  now,  does  the  guilt  of  England  lie  in  this  situation  ?    The 

•  This  is  tho  telegiim  which  was*  produced  for  the  first  time  by 
Herr  von  Betiunaim  on  August  19th,  1915. 

HE 
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•ntwer  1%  vwjr  aimpln.     The  guJH  of  England  lie*  in  the  fut  tl 

hi  ««  aS^         ^*  7l"^  ***  ^  •*"*»  into  •  worid  oonflun 

m^Jl  ♦**,^«<"«jv«'  Pomt  in  the  wliole  matt*-.    Such  •  dec 

pSrt.nT  ""^  "PV""""  i"  ?**'?«~^-  There  they  SSw  SbJS 
England  ■  support,  and  that  fact  alone  gave  the  Petromad 
fatnguer.  the  courage  when  thi.  formula  ofagreement  Wd?v 
ZlZE^  wa.  threatening."  to  thwart  it  oHTSoth  byV^ 
mobilMation.  All  explanation,  which  do  not  agrio  wkh  thl^ 
of  the  pripritv  of  the  ^u«ian  mobili«ition  c«^  SSto  *o  cla  m  t 
taken  Mr.ou.Ty.  To-day  no  one  can  any  longer  dSpu^  thX 
au»  ".^i^T'?"  •"«*»ilUtion  in  the  rij^t  from  jX ioth  to 
81.t.  and  m  fact  no  one  any  more  attempt,  to  di.put6  it. 

.j«5°  ?!L"*'**^i  ha«  any  similar  hotch-potch  of  lyinff  per 
won    been  produced  at  a,»v  German  (Wmmeit  Wq^ 

German  hack  If  I  desired  to  refute  in  detail  Dav 
perversions— almcwt  every  one  of  the  preceding  senten 
may  be  so  described-I  would  have  to  write^a  lerS 
treatise,  and  repeat  everything  which  I  have  already? 
and  documentanly  proved  in  my  book  of  accusation, 
ihe  following  is  only  a  summary  list  of  David's  "  errors 

^jJ^iP/i,*^"**"**  '^y*'**  ^^^  **»**  *he  last  occasion 

Julv  aJth    TSL**"'^   \*'"  ^X^   *^"  »^«rted  was 
July  80th,    1914,   is   untrue.    It  could  still  ha -e   be 

t^^^^^J^'^v^^'''  "i^  •"^"'d  «°  August  1st.  u^tilt 
Ru«i«  T*^  ^^^'""'"y  ""^  ^^^  declamtioS  of  ww  agai 
♦W  «  ^*  '"**  P»]ecisely  on  July  81st  and  on  AugiSt 
Jmm  T  ^^P^^^f  for  agreement  were  constantly  emlnati 
dTS  Itf  °<S:  ^^*!P8^  *"d  Paris.  It  was  in  these  ve 
Sk  ^l  ^^"°^  proposed  the  formula  of  agreemer 
f^S  fnl^T  designated  as  Sazonofs  second,  tS  a 
£f^i  !?.""?'p  •  ^'''^"  °"  ^"«"«*  1st  (Blue  Book,  No.  18 
before  the  dehvery  of  the  German  declaration  of  war  tl 
Russian  Minister  confirmed  to  the  English  and  Xn 

his  formula  of  agreement  of  July  81st.  This  formu 
had  been  communicated  to  all  the  capitals?  inclS 
1'-  .,  and  was  still  binding  on  him  if  Grey  ^ulj  obta 
Its  ..ceptancc  by  the  Viennese  Government  Kre  G^Si 


)m  fact  that  • 
to  that  which 
an,  that  i^  to 
oonflagmtioo 

B." 

oh  a  deoiaive 
re  certain  of 
strograd  war 
waa  deviaetl, 
th  by  general 
rith  this  fact 
0  claim  to  be 
«  the  fact  of 
30th  to  July 
t. 

inff  perver- 
it  banquet, 
f  any  paid 
lil  David's 
[  sentences 
a  lengthy 
ready  said 
ation. 
"errors": 

:casion  on 
i  was  on 
ia'.-e    been 
,  until  the 
tr  against 
kugust  1st 
emanating 
hese  very 
greement, 
third  and 
,  No.  189) 
F  war  the 
i  French 
bound  to 
formula 
including 
Id  obtain 
i  German 
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troops  had  crossed  the  Russian  frontier.     In  no  case  would 
Russia  begin  hostilitiV  s  first. 

In  the  same  con\  rsation  of  August  Ist,  Sazonof  again 
oniphasisMl  Russia's  readiness  to  keep  her  army  mobilised 
on  the  Russian  side  of  the  frontier,  jx-nding  a  last  attempt 
to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  crisis. 

What  the  English  and  French  Governments  did  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  during  the  last  three  dovs  from  July 
«Hh  to  Ai^t  1st  inclusive,  may  be  read  in  the  Yellow 
Bonk,  the  Blue  Book  and  in  Juccuae,  and  the  efforts  ma«le 
by  the  Tsar  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  England  will  be  found 
m  the  telegrams  exchanged  with  the  Emperor  W"  im. 
Anyone  who  is  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  to  >  ^  *hc 
diplomatic  publications  individually  should  eons  :<  •  the 
following  figures  :  the  English  Blue  Jjook  contains  i.v,  icwcr 
than  thirty-five  notes  (from  and  to  London)  in  the  days 
fro-i.  July  80th to  August  1st  inclusive;  the  French  Yellow 
Book  no  fewer  than  thirty,  the  Russian  Orange  Book 
eighteen  notes.  All  these  documents  were  designed  solely 
to  qmench  the  flaring  fire  of  war ;  all  the  endeavours  of 
the  Entente  Governments,  however,  came  to  grief  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Berlin  and  the  Viennese  Governments,  and 
were  comjjletely  brought  to  nought  by  the  German 
Ultimata  of  July  81st. 

The  ultimate  readiness  of  the  Viennese  Government  to 
negotiate  with  Petrograd  on  the  substance  of  the  Serbian 
dispute,  and  also  to  "  entertain  "  an  English  mediation 
between  Austria  and  Serbia  (July  81st,  Red  Book,  No.  51), 
e^/en  if  it  was  not  a  trick  conee/  "  ii.  agreement  with  the' 
Berlin  Government,  was  entirel,  orthless  on  account  of 
the  many  reservations  and  s>  i^ulations  which  Count 
Berchtold  added  to  tl/j  readi.iess  which  he  thus  expressed 
at  the  last  hour,  on  accoiinl  of  his  demand  that  he  should 
continue  the  -..^itary  ac*  <  :  against  Serbia  even  during 
the  negotiatioi  and  abo.e  all  on  account  of  Berlin's 
policy  of  Ultimata,  whicli  pressed  the  actual  subject  of 
dispute  into  the  background,  and  consciously  and  inten- 
tionally exploited  the  question  of  mobiUsation  for  the 
purposes  of  war. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  a  situation  whifh  made  it 
possible  to  avert  war  existed  not  only  on  July  30th,  1914, 

uu2 
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a2:  ^5i°f™'»Ja  for  an  understanding  quoted  by  David 

July  81st.  He  confMses— and  as  David  is  reffarH.»H  oc  » 
socialist  in  the  diplomatic  antecedenS  of  th^w^rlmon J 
tl  fT^.K  ^  SL™^  ^"*J  Democrats  on  thT  riXt^f 
SLiort  fi^r^'f  f**''^,  **S  '*y'"«  ^«  intentionally  cSSLes. 
«?S  f  iL  5™i"^  ^'  ^  understanding  of  July  awh 

with  the  second  of  July  81st.    The  first  (Orange  ^^1? 

^hk  f«;.^f?r  ^  ]}T^  elsewhere  proved,  the  acceptan?e 
mnhnfc  ?™^?  r,"'**  ^*^*  prevented  the  Russian  ienTiS 
moWisation  of  July  81st.  and  would  thus  have  tSen  from 
Germny  every  pretext  for  war.    Jagow's  actiS  o!  jZ 

cmtjc  deputy  however,  falsifies  the  tixt  and  thrmSS; 

whJtl"?j;!rtS.*tn  r  ^n'rcrr'er  S' 

lae  justice  of  the  charge  which  I  make     Th*.  fXi..»..i 

te"ito;?7rrr^rif  mtctfde'^l™^^^^       '^«'  .^'-P«  -  Serbian 

the  Great  Power^  XTe^^r^LF'^l''^!^  i""^^^^'  «*»«  ^^mits  that 
accord  to  the  A,^tro%,n.^?-  n^^  satisfaction  which  Serbia  can 
rights  as  a  soveS  StZ^^t"  ^^^^"^^"t  without  injury  to  her 
to^mainta'nrr  Xti^gTtt'uSl  "^^«P«°'»«'^''«'  R»^i»  undertake 
Out  of  this  formula  David  makes  the  following  • 

juring  hor  aovereign  riSts^^Vher^S^^adenlr"*  "'*'^^"'  ''^- 
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Apart  from  many  other  inaccuracies  contained  in  David's 
reproduction,  it  must  in  the  first  place  be  pointed  out 
that  he  completely  suppresses  the  final  sentence  :  "  Russia 
undertakes  to  maintain  her  waiting  attitude."  This 
concluding  sentence  is  the  central  point  in  the  Anglo- 
Russian  proposal  for  an  imderstanding.  Austria  had  only 
to  stay  her  march  in  Serbia,  had  only  to  allow  the  Powers 
to  examine  the  satisfaction  which  Serbia  could  accord 
without  injuring  her  sovereignty  and  independence,  and 
in  return  Russia  undertook  to  maintain  her  waiting 
attitude.  Thus  it  was  still  possible  even  on  this  day 
(July  81st)  that  peace  could  have  been  preserved,  if  Austria 
had  decided  to  concur  in  the  equivalent  demanded  in 
return  for  a  concession  which,  even  in  David's  view, 
"  made  allowance  for  all  that  could  be  demanded  by  the 
States  immediately  concerned.  Austria,  which  had  already 
declared  war  and  which  was  on  the  march,  was  allowed  to 
carry  her  expiatory  crusade  as  far  as  Belgrade." 

8.  Now  comes  David's  crowning  lie.  He  maintains  that 
this  formula  for  an  understanding  of  July  81st  (which 
he  erroneously  assigns  to  July  80th)  was  "accepted  by 
Vienna."  This  assertion  is,  as  I  here  positively  state,  a 
pure  invention.  There  was  only  too  much  justification 
for  the  "  Hear,  hear ! "  which  accompanied  David's  account 
in  the  Reichstag.  Sazonof  s  formula  of  July  81st  was  not 
only  not  accepted  by  Austria,  but  no  answer  was  ever  vouch- 
safed to  it  either  by  Vienna  or  by  Berlin.  If  the  acceptance 
of  which  David  speaks  really  took  place,  there  must  at 
least  be  something  on  the  subject  in  the  Austrian  Red 
Book.  I  challenge  the  deputy  David  to  produce  from  the 
Red  Book  or  from  any  other  diplomatic  publication  the 
least  suggestion  of  evidence  in  support  of  his  assertion. 
Sazonof's  formula  of  July  81st  is  nowhere  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  the  Red  Book  or  in  the  White  Book.  No.  51 
of  the  Red  Book,  dated  July  81st,  which  Herr  David 
presumably  has  in  mind  as  furnishing  the  desired  evidence, 
relates  to  the  occurrences  of  July  29th,  to  discussions  which 
took  place  on  that  day  between  Grey  and  Lichnowsky  in 
London  (Blue  Book,  No.  84) ;  it  does  not,  however,  relate 
to  Sazonofs  second  proposal  for  an  understanding  of 
July  81st.     No.  88  of  the  Blue  Book  contains  Grey's  first 
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merely  the  pb«™&X""l^^'S  '^^Stf^ 
The  resu  t  is  that  nonp  nf  fkJ  .    .'*  *°  Vienna, 

standing  put  forwawl  bv  riv  /S*P**^'!  '^"^  ^  "nd«- 
by  ViennS.  STonlv  one  tLt^lS^^T^  ^««  ^<^P^ 
Sazonofs  proposal  of  jX  fln?K  ^'T?  ^"^  ^'"'^'  ^a* 
was  given  in  a  nefiJtive  LTk  *«   *^^  *^^^'  *«  this 

there  it  was  <Wunicatol  t^  tf  V^  Petmgrad.  and  from 
Great  PoweK  (oTnnrBoni  v  ^  Governments  of  all  the 
120  and  182^  The  fomula  w^"":,  ^^'  ?"^  ^'^'  Nos. 
Grey's  fost  and  sLzonS^s  fir^  /^T^'*  ^  amalgamate 
note  to  Buchanan  of^jCfy  S  fc"^'  and  Grey*Tn  his 
expressly  indicated  his  de^^ll^  ^'^^'  ^*»-  !<>«)  ^ad 

in  no  wayTctS  i'  SfS^^*  Ambassador  in  London. 
We.  David  t„  .§Sft*fhe'tSt%t  SiZ  a^SS^tS 
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being  in  Petrograd  and  was  conununicated  from  there  to 
the  Governments  of  all  the  Great  Powers,  the  accusation 
which  he  brings  against  England  and  at  the  same  time 
against  Russia  would  at  once  fall  to  the  ground.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  the  false  account  which  he  gives,  which 
here  again,  in  view  of  the  extreme  perspicuity  of  the 
occurrences,  can  only  be  described  as  being  deliberately 
false. 

5.  It  is  suggested  that  it  was  with  special  reference  to  the 
formula  of  agreement  attributed  to  Grey  and  Lichnowsky, 
that  the  German  Chancellor  sent  to  Vienna  his  famous 
instruction  to  Herr  von  Tschirschky,  which,  very  surpris- 
ingly, was  revealed  for  the  first  time  in  the  sitting  in  the 
Reichstag  on  August  19th,  1916.  This  is  another  out- 
rageous falsification.  Bethmann's  instruction  to  Herr  von 
Tschirschky  had  no  reference  whatever  to  any  of  the  for- 
mulae for  an  understanding  proposed  by  Grey  or  Sazonof, 
but  to  the  refusal  on  principle  of  the  Viennese  Government 
to  enter  into  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  Serbian 
dispute.^  Berchtold,  however,  had  brusquely  refused 
such  negotiations  on  July  28th.  On  the  evening  of  July 
29th — so  Herr  von  Bethmann  himself  reports  in  his  speech 
in  the  Reichstag — Count  Pourtal^  communicated  the  un- 
favourable impression  produced  in  Petrograd  by  this 
refusal.  Thereupon  Herr  von  Bethmann  sent  to  Vienna 
the  instruction,  the  text  of  which  was  quoted  in  his  speech 
in  the  Reichstag  on  August  19th,  1915.  We  are  obliged 
to  assume  that  this  took  plr  e  between  July  29th  and  July 
J?Oth,  for  we  find  Herr  von  Tschirschky  already  announcing 
from  Vienna  on  Ju'y  80th  that  Count  Berchtold  had  stated 
that  the  alleged  refusal  of  any  negotiations  with  Petrograd 
was  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  that  he 
was  now  ready  "to  enter  into  conversations  with  Russia." 

The  formula  for  an   understanding  quoted   by  David 

'  In  his  reply  to  my  criticism  {Frankfurter  Zeitunq  of  December 
31st),  to  which  I  shall  return  later,  Herr  David  subseq  ently  ex- 
pressly admits  the  fact  that  Bethmann's  telegram  "  no  doubt  did 
not  directly  "  refer  to  Grey's  proposal  for  an  understanding,  but 
that  it  was  "  important  for  the  fate  "  of  this  proposal,  "  because  it 
prepared  the  attitude  of  mind  for  it  in  Vienna.'^  The  reader  will 
plainly  observe  the  convulsive  wrigglings  of  the  eel  desiring  to  escape 
the  net. 
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which  was  sent  to  \&rL*if  Bet»»n»«jn's  instruction. 

can  have  relld%?rattea''tSt:S'''"!>^?^^ 
and  in  an  entiwlv  opn««!i  related  exclusively 

between  VieSnaaSd?et»L^^'f».*°  ^t  "««otiations 
dispute,  negotiations  whthffn  tTe  ^v^^ofth  "?**''  '" 
Government,  were  dircctlv  nr,n««!S  *  I  *"^  Gennan 

tion  by  other  Powck     Hei?^^n  l!^  ^^  ^°^  °^  ™«dia- 
Jagow  were  still   SkiivJl        ^thmann  and  Herr  von 
thS^only  Tdirect  nSafZTl'**  ""S  *^*  d«tinction 
grad  could  le^  to  a^^SiZ^iSr*''  ^^^^  "^^  P^*"*- 
vention  of  third   Powerr-S-*'  ""^^^^  *"  '"*«'- 
"Areopagus,"   rtc     S  It  £««>Pean   Tribunal,"   an 
sudden1y.%ccordinff  t^^nLn"     ^,«*n»rtted-     And   now 
we  are  to   Sheve^  tL?  J^    *  °™*''*  "'**^*  "  '^vehtion." 
negotiations  St^n  vfen^a  anTpT""*^^*'**^   °^  direct 
with  the  support^"  foSt  f^r   ^^T^^  ^^  identical 
to  belong  trGKvhvr^^H.^''V^^'''^^ding  alleged 

Sazonoff  ^e  dates  of  tS-W^  ."^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^d 
instruction  show  S  theLi'' f^^^^^  «f  Bethmann's 

deputy  has  c^^Vtera"'?^*^fJ*^P.e^^^^ 
an  apt  pupil,  he  has  wftnrl««.^  ^r^      ^"^^'      ^^a*.  like 
statSnSen^"  wandered  ,n  tlie  footsteps  of  the  German 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is  : 

von  Tschirschky  in  recoZiendafinn  nf  r**^  '^^^^  ««»*  *«  Herr 
agreement  of  July  29th  mTue  BooT  ^.^?X^  ,'^"*  ^°"n»'a  of 
explained  (in  the  chapter  "BethZ^'nTi?-  f?^'-.^  *^''^«  elsewhere 
this  book)  the  position  wTth  reJ^t^u^^  Pacifist,"  volume  II.  oi 
Bethmami-mrde  a  veaTlndTalrter  ^f^*"?.^  '^"^"*  revelation  o 
Hecond  instruction  of  Ju'y  30th  has  n  .fn*^''  *^^  "T  '  Bethmann's 
as  the  first  with  SazonZ  second  nrnnn^.'T^  ^^  ""'«  connection 
Book,  No.  67)  which  was  oXf«?  ^  u'l''.  agreement  (Oraneo 
various  capital  on  July  31  °t^  telegraphed  by  Petrograd  to  the 
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amalgamation  of  Grey's  first  and  of  Sazonof  s  first 
formulae  of  agreement. 

(c)  It  was  devised,  not  in  London,  but  in  IVtro- 
grad  ;  it  was,  however,  greeted  and  accepted  by 
the  English  Government  as  the  best  possible  means 
of  combining  the  English  and  the  Russian  formula. 

(a)  It  was  neither  accepted  nor  even  answered 
by  the  Viennese  Government. 

(e)  Herr  von  Bethmann  did  not  reconunend  the 
acceptance  of  this  formula  in  Vienna,  and  on  the 
documents  before  us  he  never,  in  fact,  expressed 
any  views  with  regard  to  this  formula. 

(f)  There  was  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  the 
English  Ciovemment  to  recommend  in  Petrograd  a 
fomuila  which  had  emanated  as  a  proposal  from 
Petrograd  itself. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  for  Herr  David's  book  of 
remembrance.  By  this  new  and  unprecedented  perversion 
of  authenticated  facts  the  Social  Democratic  deputy  has 
again  made  evident  the  badness  of  the  cause  which  he 
detends.  In  the  first  moment  of  the  excitement  of  war 
when  the  actual  course  of  events  was  still  obscure  and 
difficult  to  unravel,  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  German 
socialist  Impenahsts  fell  into  the  snare  of  the  German 
Government ;  now  that  all  the  actual  events  have  been 
clearly  determined  and  freed  from  every  doubt,  the 
attempts  which  they  now  make  to  transfer  the  guilt  of  the 
war  from  Germany  to  the  Governments  of  their  enemies 
constitute  a  greater  offence  than  their  erroneous  judcment 
two  years  ago j   the  mistake  which  they  then  com^utted 

SJJw^T'"'*'  '^T^-  ^'-^  "  "  ^^^^  >"  "  '  their  present 
f  LT  f         P'^^**^*'  justification  are  merely  deliberate 


II 

The  preceding  article  (which  only  differs  in  a  few  edi*  rial 
details  from  the  original  version  on  wliich  the  trans  n 
of  the   representative  of  VHurmimU  was   based)  e>       d 

nXkhi^     ftP"*^-  ^^''*;    a    fulminating    counter-stroke 
pubhshed  after  six  weeks  of  preliminary  study  in  the 
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Sr.^^  f"*""^  °^  December  81st,  under  the  beautiful 
^L  ^f/r"""  •"  ^^^  ^''^•"    D»^d*«  w^rt  is  more 

^StniTt'^*^  Y  '^'^'i  °'  '**  '^"K'*^  tJ***"  of  it«  depth  ;  it 
extends  to  nearfy  SIX  columns  in  the  large  form  of  the  Frank- 

C^«Sr '^r**  **y  reason  of  its  inorlinate  copiousness  I 
am  precluded  from  reproducmg  it  here  in  extenm.  I  must 
S'tn?^rJ^'"&*'^^^**l*"^"«*^"""»«™«'>n.  given  t^tte 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  conscience,  of  the  conclusions 
as  to  persons  and  facts  which  are  contained  in  the  reply 
of  my  opponent.  *^ ' 

1.  Grey's  formula  of  agreement  of  July  29th 
was  not  only  answered  by  Austria  and  Germany, 
but  was  even  accepted. 

,  ,.^'  F^^^^^'  ^^y^  Conference-proposal  was  not 
declined  by  Germany  and  Austria,  but  was  accepted. 
8.  Kussia  consciously  and  deliberately  desired 
war  and  provoked  it  by  her  mobilisation  "in  the 
night  from  July  80th  to  July  81st"— in  the  same 
mght  as  that  in  which  Grey's  proposal  for  an 
understanding  was  accepted  in  Vienna. 

4.  My  counter-assertions  to  the  preceding  theses 
are  merely  so  many  "  nails  in  the  coffin  of  my  literary 
reputation.  "^  •' 

..      «.  The  evidence  produced   by  David  destroys 
as  with  a  bludgeon     aU  my  "  lying  conclusions.''' 

6.  My  attacks  against  David  "testify  to  a  lack 
ot  literary  conscience,  surpassing  the  worst  that 
can  be  imagined." 

7.  Speaking  generally,  the  great  accuser  is  no 
more  than  a  superficial  scribbler  and  a  conscience- 
less slanderer. 

o«5  ^°if  ^^^^}  5*ve  not  forgotten  any  of  David's  conceits 
and  salhes  and.  for  the  rest,  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle 
reader  jho  is  curious  oy  way  of  variety  to  see  the  accuser 

V^rJi.^^  v  c-^^  ^^9^^^  procure  a  copy  of  the  Frank- 
•^  m^  2«»'««^  of  December  81st,  1916. 
^«I^!i  ^^,  accuser  would  naturally  have  preferred  to 
defend  himself  before  the  same  public  to  wlTom  he  has 
oeen  denounced  as  a  "conscienceless  slanderer,"  etc. 
isut  any  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  Germany  would 
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**J*^*^^^  ^^'^  ***^*^  "^^  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
outset.  The  article  which  I  wrote  in  defence  developed 
mto  an  overwhelming  arraignmeni  of  Dr.  David,  the  social- 

•^♦u  If  .'xT'^^'J."*"  ^'  ^-  I*  »»"«*  be  classed  as  one 
of  the  letters  whicli  nev  reached  him"  (that  is  to  say. 
my  opponent)  and  must  therefore  find  here  in  my  second 
book  of  accusation  that  sanctuary  which  in  the  Prussian 
state  of  law  IS  denied  to  the  defence  of  those  who  are  un- 
justly attacked— if  at  the  same  time  they  happen  to  be 
tmublcsorne  accusers. 

I,  i  ^°"'^  *^T®  desisted  from  publication  if  the  matter 
tiad  been  one  that  concerned  only  the  person  of  my  pitiable 
opponent,  who,  as  has  already  been  observed  above,  is 
under  constramt  to  defend  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  the 
war  of  defence  m  order  to  save  the  political  present  and 
future  of  himself  and  his  friends. 

I  feel  sincere  sympathy  with  those  Socialists— in  the 
beginning  brave  men  and  true  to  their  convictions— over 
whose  shoulders  the  fatal  Nessus-shirt  of  the  lie  of  defence 
was  cast  on  the  4th  of  August  and  who  now,  in  spite  of  their 
better  knowledge,  cannot  muster  up  the  courage  and  th  - 
energy  to  free  themselves  from  the  enervating  trammels. 
As  they  have  not  the  courage  openly  to  acknowItJiye  t>:r« 
iie,  which  long  ago  they  recognised  as  f  -h,  the  only  othe  ■ 
course  that  remains  for  thvir  salvation  is  falsely  to  trans- 
form the  he  into  the  appearance  of  truth,  and  in  this  noble 
counterfeiting  activity  Herr  David  is  the  recognised  master. 
AS  1  say  I  sympathise  with  these  unfortunate  "  prisoners 
M^^^^'u,  Imperialism  "who  in  the  first  place,  no  doubt, 
fell  guiltlessly  into  bondship  but  -ho  have  later  guiltily 
remained  therein   since  they  could  at  any  tin.     .ave  pur- 
chased  their  freedom  by  the  moderate  ransom  of  a  ml,nly 
and  open  acknowledgment  of  error.    They  have  thus  only 
themselves  to  thank  for  their  present  servile  state  and  thev 
l"j  j™f"*.*^^  sympathy  which  otherwise  is   gladly 
extended  to  those  who  undeservedly  fall  into  distress. 
Above  all,  however,  the  question  here  is  not  one  of  showing 
or   refusing   to    show   forbearance   towards    individuals  • 
we  are  here  concerned  with  the  weal  and  woe  of  the  German 
people,  with  Its  whole  future  and  consequently  with  the 
future  tranquilhty  of  the  worid.     In  these  circumstances 
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Kfi?'^*^i"*'  !?>  '^  ^'*"«  ""d  "^comes  a  vice  ;  i 
hJ  5^f^f *'''**f'^"T"\*'°"  «'*h**  malignant  cancer  of  i 
he  of  defence,  ,t  ,s  only  a  radical  surreal  operation- 

.in  ^ri,  "^"^  °'  P'*^**^^  ">d  wSm-poStiSi-tl 
can  help  here,  riere  no  ointment  can  avaiirherc  «,e  iS 
must  be  used~if  need  be  on  the  "  anointed  "ThemsS 
-and  no  sympathy  with  the  unfortmiate  who  havrfol 
n^fe;!  ilT^  o{  conscience  dare  deter  us  from  placing  in 
a  S*Kf!?i!?"^"«  lie  wherever  we  meet  it.  if  fheie 
L?r  I.?^  redeeming  truth  can  be  opened  into  t 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  Germp  •  people. 

IVm™f™*'°"'  /"^  forbearance  i^ards  these  Soc 
Dernocratic  parrots  who  prate  of  the  "defence  oft 
Father  and  "  are  all  the  le?s  in  point  inasmuch^s  aw 
ticularly  pernicious  effect  has  Wn  exercised  by  tS^ 
co-operation  in  the  campaign  for  the  delmion  of  t 
people,  which  has  now  been  Continued  for  t^iSd  a  hi 
*nfl  ^iv  ^*^"•^*"*  repetition  by  their  former  intellectu 
S2lJ?  trl^'^^%*'^  *.^.^  legend  of  the  enemy  attack  h 
addled  the  heads  of  millions  of  the  proletariit,  who  st 
credulously  see  in  the  r  leader  the  prStagoniste  or?he  o 
democratic  Sor^alist  ideals,  the  unwaverint  defender 
nKr^K*'^  '  r*'^*- ,  The  change  which  haslrtuX  t?k 
CS!^     ^^  Pohtical  sentiment  and  attitude  of  their  fo?m 

l^nlv  T^^*?  ^!^^  ".^'^  ^^^^  impossible  tham 
siniply  do  not  believe  it.     If  it  were  onlv  the  FmivT^ 

^ests  aSX""t^'  •'  '^  "^".  only^^-SS:,  fffi 
i^Tu  5  i  Reactionaries  who  preached  that  the  Fathe 
land  had  been  shamefully  attacLd,  and  that  alfeven  t1 
proletariat,  must  defend  it  with  their  last  dmp  of  Woo 
the  working  classes  to  whom  these  leaders  of  the  natk, 

fn  ThHr  "^"y^*'^  ^«»  ^vealed  in  their  t;?ie  %ht  wh 
in  their  own  body  have  often  and  cruelly  enoueh  e> 
^nenced  al  the  evil  and  egotistical  instincts  of  tEesemlin 
strata,  would  have  become  distrustful,  and  in  the  well 

heard  the  old  famihar  dissonances  of  insatiable  thirst  fo 
Epwer  and  plunder.  But  when  men  like  Scheidemann 
Ebert,  Heme  David   Lensch,  Heilmann,  and  their  fS" 

£VT^^"^  P""*^^'  ^^  ^^'^"  "  P«>ve."  that  in  Lt  the  S 
Fatherland  was  menaced  and  attacked/ that  thSr  enemS 
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in  the  summer  of  1914  put  into  execution  a  devilishly* 
contrived  plan  of  annihilation  and  dismemberment,  that 
Germany  was  therefore  in  a  state  of  "  defence  "  and  must 
therefore  be  defended  by  all  her  sons,  as  their  duty 
required  and  in  accordance  with  Socialist  principfes— when 
such  words  as  these  are  heard  from  such  men,  an  entirely 
different  effect  is  inevitably  produced  on  the  masses  of  the 
nation,  who  cannot  credit  their  leading  men  with  the  blind- 
ness or  the  dishonesty  of  hailing  to-day  with  "  Hosannah  " 
what  yesterday  they  thrust  from  them  with  a  "  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  I 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  Scheidemanns  is  thus  a 
hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  times  more  baleful  than  that  of 
the  Bethmanns  and  the  Bassermanns.  It  is  the  latter 
who  brew  the  poisonous  drink,  but  the  former  bear  it 
among  th  people  and  thereby  infect  the  great  masses  who 
were  called  and,  had  the  torch  of  truth  been  borne  ahead, 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  set  on  fire  the  rotten 
framework  of  the  political  and  social  order  in  this  unhappy 
Gennany,  and  in  its  place  to  erect  on  a  firm  foundation  the 
building  of  the  new  democratic  and  social  order.  The 
leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  majority  are  working  to 
defeat  this  healthy  and  necessary  development,  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  the  German  people  and  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  acknowledging  the  truth  which  is  well  known 
to  them  and  at  the  same  time  openly  and  manfully  admit- 
tmg  their  former  error,  they  perform  without  ceasing 
menial  services  to  the  imperialistic  lie,  indeed,  as  in  the 
case  of  David,  they  precede  it  as  pioneers,  they  bridge  over 
the  yawmng  gulfs  which  exist  in  the  proof  of  innocence, 
and  open  tunnels  and  exits  through  mountains  of  accusatory 
material.  ' 

These  new  Socialist  life -guardsmen  who  follow  behind 
the  imperial  triumphal  car  in  civil  attire  are  far  more 
dangerous  for  the  future  of  Germany  than  the  old  Prussian 
vassals  girded  with  sword  and  coat  of  mail  who  from  time 
immemorial  have  preceded  HohenzoUem  militarism  in  the 
capacity  of  heralds.  The  people  timidly  and  distrustfully 
avoid  these  well-known  "  Bassermann  figures,"  who  are 
appreciated  at  their  true  worth,  but  thev  follow  faithfully 
and  trustfully  these  tested  leaders.     It  is'  these  people,  the 
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Sad^Neo-Impenduts,  who  must  be  nuule  innocuoiu 

murt  be  torn  from  their  face  in  older  that  the  peoDle^t 
rSd  ?£?  them  as  what  they  ai*-*s  men  whc^Se^fie f^ 
and  who,  feanng  to  adnut  that  they  were  the  vi^^Vi 
deception^ave  themselves  become  XcS?L       "^'""  "' 

^ar  SJ  hSnafT^}^'"^  ^''^  y^?**  *8«  *ha*  *his  fearful 
^Ha  ^  i.  !L"?  the  CJerman  people  no  external  sucpm« 

.,?^J?*'y'  "o  P«>«»«w  to  Socialism    it  is  the  S^Jii!? 

SToftheSlAy^u**  *^«  1«^*  t'™«  infoS^tii 
mMses  or  tfte  people  of  the  true  orimn  and  the  true  authni* 

jJiSi'the  Ge^r^T  *^^  ^"^  indi«&on  would  K^^J 
IS^-ivf  ^5^  ^"^^'  ""^  ^'^^^l  have  stripped  the  leavra 

tr^l^/t™t^'  '^H^y  ''^P*  *^«y  *he  sharp  biJath  of 

troW  fi^r  '*"'**  *^'^  *^"^  stien/hened^ih?  Ss^f' 

A1ML'^'"^'^"  K*^"'  **^*  «"  ^i"  remain  as  before 
AH  the  deeply  rooted  evils  will  remain  more  fiimly  thS 

tS^  I  ^will  '^W^^  Sn""^'  t^eaS^  i?s  'Zt 
tended  submissive  existence  under  the  mighty  sStr^of 

Sil  l°"«n1SrlS!'"""''"  "^'y-  '^th  iS"?^^?- 
t*ui  oi  generals,  admirals,  pnnces,  counts,  and  barons  •  it 

tTl  r^^""^*!?  ^^  °"  «««  «"d  on  land,  in  the^^Sd  in 
ItSTt  ""^  ^^^  '^^-  And  when  one  day  iTa^^suits 
SlS"  WillTave^Tr.**  r^"  *^^  "lan^?n"m"o 
Seethe  secoiS"  if  ^'^..**'°  H"«  *^.  please  the  soldier.. 
oi«.„i  u?  "^"^  ,^^^^  ^ai".  for  which  Pan-Germanv  is 
already  blowing  the  trumpet,  will  break  out ;  th^Le 
more  we  shall  see  "  the  Fatherland  in  danger  "  onS  more 
home  and  hearth  will  be  threatenedTo^J^  more  Xr 
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lil  fl**^  of  i«triotwin  have  been  appropriately  fanned. 
th«  great  feast  of  battle  will  be  amS^  in  wLdTnew 
minions  will  pemh.  but  once  more  the  p^iou.  lives  ofThc 
ju^est  and  ail-highest  who  have  arraSged  it.  their  wnV 
clSU'tllSedl'"'  '"*•""  '"'  other*:?lati\4.  ;ire 
wiJh  ri^"*";T^"  as  before  in  Germany  unless  the  truth 
And  SS^f  H  ^•^  ^'""^  penetrates  among  the  people. 
And  that  it  does  not  so  penetiate  is  above  all  due  to  the 

fcli.*.*^'''  the  Social  Democrats,  in  fidelity  to  their 
lianpcror.  have  erected  between  the  guihy  and  the  truth. 

My  characterisation  of  the  deputy  David,  the  most  dis- 
XtLi'^t'Z'  i^""  "'""P^"^  pn>te'cth^"S^^'' 
bidwJrk  to  be  o' some  use  in  making  a  breach  in  this 

ni. 

.JEfe  S*^"*L"  5*y  hitherto  unpublished  reply  to  the 
article  written  by  Dr.  David  in  his  own  defenW^and  in 
my  arraignment  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung : 

DsTid.  th*  iaqoinr  into  Ioonm. 

lie  seeks  for  hidden  sources  to  prove  Gerr  any's  innocence 
in  the  great  war.  And  behofi  I  wherever  \l  tTw  ?S 
desired  water  trickles  forth,  the  desired  proofs  of  GerSinv's 
innocence  bubble  out  to  meet  him.  It^S^nly  a  pSTthat 
on  closer  examination  it  is  found  to  be  ranciJ.  coKoSs 
water,  revealing  under  the  microscope  a  swarmVd^Sus 
bacilh  and  poisoning  all  the  public  springs.  °*"8^'«"» 
yn  the  occasion  of  an  interview  I  undertook  such  a 
microscopic  investigation  into  one  of  dIvS's  many 
researches  into  the  sources,  and  revealed  the  m^adTdf 
poisonous  germs  which  teemed  in  the  turbid  pod.^TTTere. 
upon  there  ensued  tremendous  indignation  orSie  part  of 

and  an  attempt  was  made,  relying  on  futile  methods  to 
place  the  accuser  n  the  dock  with  t  long  speech  extSdinff 
iTS  n '>?r.t  '^'  ^*y'^  «^*"  Attomey-GenewJ.  * 
thof  T  "^'*?"  ^^^  'P***  »o^  the  time,  nor  do  I  consider 
that  I  am  under  any  obligation,  to  entei  into  "  Commdc  " 
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David  s  reply  wrth  that  deme  of  detail  which  he  dev< 
to  my  attaclu.    In  the  thirdchapterof  J'aeeute  I  discusi 
in  no  fewer  than  180  pi^es.  the  diplomatic  history 
of  which  the   war  immediately  arose   by  reference 
and  on  the  basis  of,  the  official  document*,  and  in  1 
supplementory  book  to  Taceute  I  have  devoted  to 
same  questions  a  whole  volume  of  more  than  four  hund 
pages.     Herr  David,  who  has  the  audacity  to  call  me 
superflcml  scribbler  and  a  conscienceless  slanderer,"  1 
midertaken  a  much  easier  task.     This  authority  am< 
the  German  Socialists  of  the  Ririit  on  the  fhpbnu 
Mitecedents  devotes  in  his  book  Social  Democracy  in 
World  War  twenty-six  pages  in  all  in  pamphlet  form 
the  diplomatic  question  of  guilt,  and  of  these  abnost  1 
half  are  occupied  with  matters   quite  remote  from  1 
diplomatic  documents.      Herr  David  feels  the  necess 
of  duplayinff  his  documentary  wisdom  before  the  Gem 
public  to  whom  I  am  refused  permission  to  speak,  and 
the  same  time  he  abuses  his  monopoly  of  speech  in 
own  land  in  order  to  abuse  his  opponent  who  is  not  ii 
position  to  defend  himself  there.     I  for  my  part  can  a 
naust  refer  to  the  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  accoi 
of  the  diplomatic  incidents  which  is  c-ontained  in  1 
books.    The  material  is  so  copious  and  comp!.'    .ted  and 
ako  to  such  a  degree  interwoven  that  it  is  impossible 
the  serious-minded  and  conscientious  inquirer  to  sel< 
any  single  question  out  o'    He  immediate  antecedents 
the  war  without  at  the  same  time  being  compelled 
unroll  the  whole  course  of  events. 
1=^^:  Further,  my  criticism  of  David's  speech,  printed  abo^ 
forms  only  a  small  digression  in  a  large  book,  and  pi 
supposes  for  its  comprehension  the  study  and  the  knowletl 
of  the  other  parts  of  this  book. 

This  being  postulated,  I  should  merely  like  to  make 
fcw  observations  on  David's  article  in  the  Frankfurt 
Zeitung : 

1.  If  in  his  speech  of  October  11th  Herr  David  had 
mind,  not  Sazonofs  formula  of  agreement  of  July  31s 
but  that  of  Grey  of  July  29th  (Blue  Book.  No.  88),  it  mu 
at  least  be  said  that  he  expressed  himself  very  ambiguous) 
111  the  first  place,  he  omitted  to  give  the  correct  date.    I 
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'i^ni*  °'u'  "  "*"**ion  "  on  July  »Oth  by  which  it  would 
htill  have  been  possible  to  preserve  peace.  Grey's  fonnula. 
however,  goes  back  to  the  afternoon  of  July  20th.  Further. 
*u  n'^^"'  *"*^  formula  cited  by  David  in  his  speech  in 
the  Reichstaff.  while  no  doubt  representing  a  hotch-potch 
of  various  formula  of  agreement,  certoinly  resembles 
Swzonofs  formula  of  Julv  81st  much  more  closely  than 
that  of  Grey  of  July  29th,  a  fact  of  which  any  one  may 
easily  be  convinced  by  a  comparison  of  Grey's.  SazonoPs 
and  David  s  formulae. 

But  let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  Herr  David 
aiti   m  fact   express   himself  ambiguously  in   indicating 
his  formula,  and  that  he  really  did  mean  Grey's  formula 
of  July  29th;    the  question  still   remains  how  he  can 
possibly  select  this  formula  and  represent  it  as  the  last 
possibility   of   an    understanding,    whereas    after   Grey's 
formula  was  put  forward  there  still  remained  Sazonofs 
two  formulae  of  July  80th  and  81st,  in  addition  to  a  series 
of  other  concessions  which  were  proposed  by  Paris,  London 
and  l^trograd— concessions  which  went  further  and  further 
to  meet  the  intransigence  of  Austria,  and  which  indicated 
a  continually  increasing  spirit  of  compliance  on  the  part  of 
Russia  ?     Why  does  Herr  David  still  suppress  Sa^nofs 
first  formula  of  agreement,  which  the  Russian  Minister 
?i!''  l^-.*°  P*""*  Pourta'is  on  July  80th,  in  this  following 
the  habitual  practice  of  all  the  defenders  of  the  German 
Government    from    the    Chancellor    down    to    the    last 
journalistic  scribbler  ?  This  formula  demanded  from  Austria 
nothing  more  than  the  elimination  from  the  Ultimatum 
of  the  points  which  violated  Serbian  sovereignty  and  as 
the  Russian  equivalent  it  gave  an  ur  Irtaking  to  suspend 
Russian  mihtary  preparations  (.'a  Russie  s'enmge  i  cesser 
ses  pr^paratifs  militaires).      WTiy  is  Herr  David  silent  as 
to  the  refusal  of  this  formula,  which  did  not  even  demand 
a  stoppage  of  Austria's  military  action  against   Serbia, 
and  was  therefore  much  more  modest  than  Grey's  formula 
of  the  preceding  c  ly  ?     Why  is  he  silent  as  to  the  brusque 
refusal  by  Herr  von  Jagow  on  July  80th  of  this  Russian 
proposal  for  an  understanding,  a  refusal  a  limine,  without 
2^68)'  inquiry    in    Vienna?     (Orange    Book, 
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It  IS  not  Greys  formula  of  July  29th  to  which  Hen 
David  now  seeks  to  effect  a  courageous  withdrawal— it  is 
Sazonof  s  formula  of  July  80th  which  constitutes  the 
crucial  point  of  the  whole  history  of  the  conflict  in  these 
last  days.  So  far  no  reason  for  Jagow's  refusal  has  evei 
at  any  time  been  assigned— a  refusal  which  was  all  the 
?*^"  S[i^ ,  inasmuch  as  Sazonof  at  once  declared  on 
July  80th  (as  was  also  reported  to  their  Governments 
by  the  English  and  French  Ambassadors  in  Petioffrad) 
that  the  rejection  of  this  extremely  conciliatory  proposal 
would  inevitably  have  as  a  consequence  the  ejrtension  of 
Aif  *u^*i*"  ?*^^*^  mobilisation  to  a  general  mobilisation. 
All  this  has  been  exhaustively  treated  in  J'accuse  and  in 
the  previous  chapters  of  this  work,  and  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  citation  of  documents.  I  can  only  recommend 
Herr  David  that  he  should  in  the  first  place  studv  with 
ze^  and  mdustry  the  books  of  "  the  superficial  scribbler 
and  the  conscienceless  slanderer,"  in  order  that  he  may 
at  last  master  the  most  elementary  framework  of  the 
diplomatic  antecedents  ;  only  on  the  basis  of  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  on  his  part  will  it  be  worth  my  while 
to  discuss  the  matter  further  with  him. 

2.  Grey's  proposal  for  agreement  of  July  29th  is  alleoed. 
according  to  David's  assertion,  to  have  been  accepted  by 
Vieima.  This  assertion  has  also  been  recently  advanced 
by  Herr  von  Bethmann  in  his  speech  of  November  9th. 
191o. 

As  against  this,  I  have  already  documentarily  proved 
m  my  book  of  accusation  that  neither  Vienna  nor  Berlin 
ever  vouchsafed  a  definite  answer  to  Grey's  formula  of 
agreement  of  July  29th,  notwithstanding  the  constantly 
renewed  and  urgent  request  of  England.  In  David's 
hne  phrase  this  assertion  will  be  "  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
my  literary  reputation."  In  this  desperate  and  hopeless 
attempt  to  whitewash  incurably  black  negroes,  in  this 
convulsive  endeavour  to  construe  even  at  this  day  as  a 
war  of  defence  a  war  which  its  Pan-German  instigators  and 
authors  have  long  ago  acknowledged  as  a  war  of  conquest 
or  at  least  as  a  preventive  war,  in  these  desperate  attempts 
to  achieve  salvation  I  could  wish  for  Herr  David  that  his 
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demonstrated  L^En"""'**''    ^   *™^   ^"^^   «•"   completely 
seeS^to  S.  i     *^''  conscientious  investi^tor  of  fSorv 

R4.4^i(t\      -ru        \f       J  accuse,    pages    158,    155     177-9 

that  the  Rprlf-Tr  ^  '^*'^"*^  *^<'™  ^  prove,  namely 

ha    they  tmnsSteT"''^''*  "°  ^^^'^^  constantly  assS 

delaying  'an   aS^r  !5fi  "Iff  ''!^^f'  »"''  '«"»»  '°-- 
15^156)  r^"  ""    ^ollowmg   passage   (./'accMse,   plges 

regrets  that  he  had  ?^~he  bunln  '  "''  *'",°**»«'''  B«tl"n«mi 

he  had  perhaps  Ronf  too  far  and  nr«H  "iy'8«™"«Jy  in  Vienna  that 
what  w^  intended  On  a  third  IZ^''^  ^^^  "PP^^'**  ««««*  from 
urging  that  an  answer  sho^i'b?^'^!."".'  '"^^'^  ^«^*'«"  ^*«  «*'» 
an  even  more  violent  pressure  shouH  h«  '''^  recominending  that 
V.em.a.  the  only  ans.^r  ^St^^ VoKt^^  iTl' j 
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Count  Berchtold  would  take  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
iS?®^!!^  matter  next  morning.     (Blue  Book,  Nos.  98,  103, 

mius  three  complete  days,  from  July  29th  to  3l8t,  gUded  un- 
profitably  mto  the  past  without  any  answer  being  received  from 
Austria  m  reolv  to  Grev's  nmrvwuil  ,ii,J«i,  ♦»,«  v^^^u  v. X. 'i    ' 


watched  the  approach  of  the  dreaded  catastrophe.  The  diplo- 
matists of  Germany  and  Austria  were  in  no  haste.     They  knew  wW 

ilt,^  j^  **  ""**  w'tf».  complete  composure  they  preparea  the  drama 
behind  the  scenes,  while  in  front  everyone  was  runniuR  to  and  fro 
m  agitation,  callmg  aloud  in  terror  for  the  fire  brigade. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  passages  in  which  I  describe 
the  Berlin  game  of  conceahnent  behind  the  Austrian 
screen.  Anyone  who  reads  the  other  passages  in  my  book 
referred  to  above,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  attitude 
of  deputy  David,  who  has  the  effrontery  to  insinuate  that 
I  desired  to  deny  every  utterance  from  Berlin  or  Vienna 
with  regard  to  Grey's  proposal.  No,  utterances  were 
made  in  profusion  by  Herr  von  Bethmann  and  Herr  von 
Jagow,  but  never  the  utterance  which  alone  mattered, 
that  IS  to  say,  whether  Grey's  proposal  was  accepted  or 
declined.  It  is  only  this  omission  to  give  any  positive 
answer— acceptance  or  refusal— that  I  demonstrated  and 
denounced  in  my  book.  Herr  David,  however,  apparently 
proceeding  on  the  pri;i«iple  that  "  No  answer  is  also  an 
answer,  confuses  the  subject  to  be  proved,  in  order  to 
attack  my  literary  reputation.  In  reality  in  so  doine 
he  bears  his  own  to  the  sepulchre. 

8.  What  is  the  position  with  regard  to  David's  assertion 
that  Grey  s  proposal  was  accepted  by  Vienna  ? 

This  assertion  which,  as  already  observed,  is  ad- 
vanced also  by  Herr  von  Bethmann  in  his  speech  of 
November  9th,  1916,  is  an  iUumination  which  has  only 
qmte  recently  dawned  on  the  defenders  of  Germany.  I 
have  already  refuted  this  assertion  in  my  book,  and  in 
a  detailed  cnticism  of  Bethmann's  speech  (published  in 
the  middle  of  December,  1916),  I  have  again  reduced  it 
to  absurdity  by  reference  to  the  diplomatic  documents.^ 

>  "Bethmann  the  Pacifist"  in  Vutam  und  Leben,  Zurich,  Orell- 
lussli,  number  of  December  IStii,  pages  261-268. 
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And  in  doing  so  I  have  given  due  consideration  to  Beth- 
mann  s  two  instructions  to  Tschirschky  which  the  Chan- 
cellor produced  for  the  first  time  on  August  19th,  1915 
and  Nbvember  9th,  1916.     Herr  David  should  therefore 
have  had  the  opportunity,  before  composing  his  rejoinder 
to  master  the  latter  demonstration  in  addition  to  studying 
J  accuse.     I  cannot  again  unroll  this  large  subject,  which 
has  been  treated  in  detail  in  this  second  work  of  accusation 
^u-  P^"st  content  myself  with  referring  to  two  authorities 
which  flatly  give  the  lie  to  the  assertion  that  Grey's  formula 
had  been  accepted  by  Austria.     These  authorities  are  the 
German  White  Book  and  Herr  Helfferich. 

In  the  memorial  in  the  German  White  Book  there  is 
express  mention  of  the  "forwarding"  of  the  English 
proposal.     We  there  read  as  follows  :  ^ 

"Nay,  even    before   the    reply  from    Vienna 
regarding     the     Anglo-German     mediation     could 

g)ssibly    have    been    received    in    Berlin 
ussia  ordered  a  general  mobilisation." 

Helfferidi  reports  co  the  same  effect  {The  Genesis  of  the 
WorUWar  page  10)  that  the  proposal  was  transmitted 
to  Austria  by  Germany  and  was  supported  by  her,  and  then 
he  continues  : 

A  ^".'^^^  proposal  had  not  yet  been  answered  by 
Austna,  and  Russia  also  had  assumed  no  attitude 
towards  It,  when  the  general  Russian  mobilisation 
took  place. 

K  c''"\^j^^  proposal  for  mediation  put  forward 
Dy  Mr  Julwarcl  Grey  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
Ijerman  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  on 
the  preceding  day  and  that  the  a._swer  of  Austria 
to  this  proposal  was  still  outstanding." 

From  the  passages  just  quoted  it  is  clear  that  the  alleced 
acceptance  of  Grey's  proposal  by  Vienna,  which  we  Ire 
now  surprised  to  find  asserted  with  such  agreement  by  the 
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Chancellor  and  his  faithful  Social  Democratic  opposition 
w^  unknown  to  the   Chancellor  on  August  4triil4 

ms^'^Th?  ""•""^'^  *°  Ws  deputy  at  tST  beginning  of 

*^/.       i".^   acceptance  of  Grey's  formula  is  nowhere 

mentioned  m  the  White  Book  or  the  Red  B^k       K  " 

had  really  been  accepted  by  Vienna  why,  I  ask,  was  th  s 

thr^^nVlT'u^  f ^-  P^r^  °^"  '"  silen^Tlith 
in  AluJ^l^'*"^  ^°°'^'  '"  *^^  A"^*"^  R^d  Book,  and 
in  all  the  previous  speeches  and  writings  of  the  Chancellor 
down  to  his  speech  of  November  9th,  1916  ?     '^""'*'^"°'' 

.f.J  ™'^?^''  °^-^^'^*  ^^^"^ '«'  ^""^h^^.  -*  complete  absence 
,^L^^^'''S"''f  '?  '"JPP"'*  °f  *his  assertion/ Least  of  S 
does  No.  51  of  the  Red  Book,  which  is  quoted  by  the 

of  snS"^vH'  ''""  n  K^^"  ^^'^^'  f""»i3i  any  shUw 
of  such  evidence.      In  J'accuse  (pages  884-«87.  844-846^ 

tZ^.'."  *^"  '*V^^  mentioned  above  (v^hich  is  ,;priitd  in 
the  second  volume  of  this  work)  I  have  proved  : 

/M  A^'i  That  Berchtold's  note  of  July  81st,  1914 
(Red  Book,  No.  51)  does  not  refer  to  Grey's  formula 
of  agreement  (Blue  Book,  No.  88;  Jnversation 
^  rf"oS^^  u"**  pchnowsky  on  the  afternoon 
of  July  29th),  but  that  it  relates  only  to  the  con- 
versation d  oMo^r^  (Blue  Book,  No.  84- conversation 
J^lyMth)  -^  diplomatists  on  the  morning  of 

(*)  That  this  note,  even  if  it  did  refer  to  Grev's 
formula  of  agreement,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
paralysed  by  the  Berlin  Ultimata  of  the  same  day 
(July  81st),  would  be  utterly  remote  from  constitut- 
mg  an  acceptance  of  Grey's  formula. 

thills'-/  point   therefore    I  occupy  the  same  ground  as 
JSL^   ^  R"^'^  «"d  as  Helfferich's  pamphlet,  namely 

ScH  "  ^f '  T^'^^  t'  «r^«^^"t  wai  no  doubt  "  tS: 
mitted  to  Vienna,  but  that  no  reply  was  ever  received 
from  Vienna  or  Berlin  as  to  the  aec?pLnce  or  the  Xa 
of  this  proposal.  On  this  and  on  other  points  Herr  DavTd 
IS  more  "chaneelJorish"  than  the  cLncellor  hiSf 
at  any  rate  than  the  Chancellor  of  August  4th,  ^914  He 
shares  m  Herr  von  Bethmann's  evolution,  which  has  now 
happily  conducted  the  Chancellor  from  his  original  Lser 
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tion  that  no  answer  was  given  to  Grey's  proposition  to  the 
assertion  thp.t  this  proposition  was  accepted  by  Vienna. 

4.  Herr  David,  however,  as  we  shall  now  see,  is  not 
content  with  thus  following  in  Bethinann's  traih.  He 
precedes  Herr  von  Bethmann  in  the  land  of  new  discoveries  ; 
like  a  daring  pioneer  he  opens  out  new  ways  of  escape  for 
German  innocence.  To  Herr  David  belongs  the  undisputed 
nient  of  having  reached  the  Pole  of  the  Gem.an  voyage 
of  discovery  into  the  history  of  the  war  in  the  following 
sentence,  which  occurs  in  the  article  difcct'.d  against  me  : 

'•  The  fact  of  the  acceptance  of  the  '  quadruple 
mediation,'  that  is,  of  the  '  European  Tribunal,' 
by  Austria  as  well  as  by  Germany  is  thus  im- 
movably confirmed." 

Expressed  in  other  words,  this  means  that  Grey's 
Conference  was  not  declined  by  Germany  and  Austria  but 
was  accepted,  and  that  all  previous  assertions  and  admis- 
sions to  the  contrary  are  founded  on  an  untruth. 

TTbis  is  the  zenith  of  David's  zeal  in  research.  The 
Fa«ierland  will  not  be  tardy  in  expressing  its  thanks. 
t.  ^^",  ^""  Bethmann  has  read  this  latest  discovery  of 
his  faithful  Social  Democratic  defender  (Avhich  Herr  David 
has  certainly  at  least  a  right  to  demand),  he  cannot  fail 
to  be  overcome  by  joyful  astonishment,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  one  day  we  learn  that  the  Chancellor  has 
sent  to  the  member  of  the  Reichstag  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  following  effect,  perhaps  accompanied  by  the  Iron 
Cross  with  the  black  and  white  ribbon  : 

Mv  DEAR  Herr  Doctor  David, 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  the  rebuke  which  you  have  administered 
in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  to  the  shameful  slanderer 
who  Avrote  J'accuse.  I  had  hitherto  always  been 
of  the  opinion  that  I  had  refused  Grey's  Conference 
In  my  White  Book  I  expressly  said  :  "  We  could 
not  .  .  .  participate  in  such  a  Conference,  as  we 
could  not  call  Austria  in  her  dispute  with  Serbia 
before  a  European  Tribunal."     Since  August  4th 
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*®^*'J  ™ysc^  iii  «M  my  speeches  and  writings,  all 
my  official  and  semi-official  writers,  all  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  defenders  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment have  been  fully  engaged  in  constantly  inventing 
new  reasons  and  excuses  for  that  refusal  of  the  Con- 
ference, with  which  I  have  been  reproached  by  all 
the  world,  including  many  Germans.    In  the  memo- 
randum in  the  White  Book  and  in  the  Exhibits, 
reasons  for  this  refusal  are  advanced  at  considerable 
length.     My  circular  letter  of  December  24th,  1914, 
IS  occupied  in  a  long-winded  way  with  the  reasons 
which  made  ,t  necessary.    My  Secretary  of  State, 
Ur.  Helffench,  on  page  28  of  his  pamphlet  produces 
a  series  of  reasons  of  his  own  which  made  it  clear 
tnatUreys  Conference-proposal  was  "from  the  out- 
f?*^u°12f'*  *°  feilure,"  and  which  foreshadowed 
that  the  German  refusal  "  could  be  expected  with  cer- 
tainty.      In  all  my  speeches,  writings  and  announce- 
ments I  have  also  confirmed  the  refusal  on  the  part 

11  x?°^  completely  have  I  been  on  the  wrong  track 
all  the  time  !  You,  my  dear  Dr.  David,  have  now 
niade  it  clear  to  me,  indeed  you  show  it  to  be  an 

immovable  fact,"  that  I  did  not  decline  the  Con- 
ference at  all,  but  that  I  accepted  it.  Now  at  last 
we  know— I  and  my  highly-respected  but  so  vilely- 
abused  colleague.  Count  Berehtold— what  we  really 
did  but  never  so  far  knew.  And  it  is  from  you 
that  the  enlightenment  came  to  us  I 

^_  There  is  only  one  reproach,  my  dear  Herr  Doctor, 
Which  1  cannot  help  bringing  against  you  :  Why 
rtid  you  not  tell  us  sooner  what  you  have  now  made 
knovm  to  us  ?  How  many  speeches,  how  many 
obscure  explanations,  how  many  reproaches,  how 
much  gnawing  of  conscience  would  you  have  spared 
us,  it  you  had  only  revealed  to  us  sooner  that  the 
deed,  which  we  always  freely  acknowledged,  which 
we  never  denied  but  merely  excused,  was  never 
committed  at  all,  and  that  we  are  as  innocent  as 
unsullied  angels. 

May  you  continue,  my  dear  Herr  David,  in 
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your  laudable  and  purificatory  endcavcui.-:. 
Fatheriand  will  for  ever  be  gratef'jl  to  you. 

In  the  agreeable  hope  that  I  shall  soon  Ot  sui- 
prised  by  fresh  and  gratifying  discoveries  on  your 
part,  I  remain. 

In  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation. 
Yours  very  faithfully. 

Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hoixweo, 

Imperial  Chancellor. 

Bethmann's  thanks  to  David  are  richly  deserved.  It  is 
indeed  an  extremely  unusual  occurrence  that  an  accused 
person  should  admit  the  deed,  and  only  plead  for  mitigating 
circumstances,  while  the  defender  proves  to  him  that  he 
did  not  commit  the  deed  at  all  and  that  therefore  he  must 
be  acquitted. 

The  best  of  it  all,  however,  is  that  David,  the  counsel 
for  the  defence,  the  man  who  now  denies  that  the  thing  was 
ever  done,  declared  in  his  book,  Social  Democracy  in  the 
World  War  (pages  85-86)  which  appeared  in  1915,  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Conference  was  as  immovable  a  fact  as  he 
now  declares  its  acceptance  to  have  been  : 

•'  The  German  Government  have  been  censured 
because  they  refused  it "  (Grey's  Conference  pro- 
posal). 

Herr  David  chronicles  the  censure,  without  approving  it. 
At  that  time  it  appeared  to  him  also  that  the  Conference- 
proposal  was  doomed  to  failure  and  that  it  was  not  seriously 
intended.  But  the  Social  Democratic  historian  never  at 
any  time  cast  doubt  on  the  fact  of  the  refusal  until  the 
present  moment  when  the  new  illumination  has  dawned 
upon  him. 

No  one  will  ask  it  of  me  that  I  should  follow  my  opponent 
along  the  paths  into  which  he  has  now  struck.  I  confine 
myself  to  the  David  of  1915  and  will  leave  it  to  him  to 
dispute  the  matter  with  his  namesake  of  1916.  I  am 
certainly  curious  to  know  to  what  degree  of  voluntarily- 
involuntary  servility  to  a  militaristic  imperialistic  Govern- 
ment these  German  Social  Democrats  will  yet  develop. 
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the  ijii*  nf  ^  A.  ^*n« J^volous  provocation  of  war  oi 
the  '^t/l  .*.*»*  Au-Vo-Hungarian  Government,"  agains 
purpo^™  f  nro^fe  "^^^^  designed  for  the  e^Z 

S^P*  1*2°*^  '""'*  be  sacrificed  by  a  German  soldie?  J 
iiS  I  *"**  ^Z  P°r'  °/  t*'"^^  ^ho  Lid  swT  in  Sria 
r5«^  Pffit-mak'ng  imperialistic  interests."  bi?  th^y  a?e 

wjvj^'  mercjy  allow  themselves  to  be  used  by  the  criminal 
instigators  of  this  vast  carnage  as  a  rearimaS  for  X?r 
protection  against  their  own  nSrmuring  3es   but  thev 

jSw  f,%r"^^'  ***^™  ^lJi°«  servic?.^nke  dI^J 
apply  all  their  ingenuity  to  o?en  for  them  new  wavt^f 

crracj;'^?*^  '"^  '"  ""^  ^-^^^  *^«  intSliSeTce^rthl 

rwlf  ^^  P*^^  ^^  »"»ved  at  the  discovery  that 
Germany  and  Aastria  did  not  in  fact  decline  GiS%  Hon 
fuSw^*  «ally  accented  it,  I  await  in  expeJSicy^he' 

S£7tr^--s^^^^^^^^^ 

t're"?ssuernSr^^  '^V^'  ^«^'«'^«  deciaratTons  of  wir 
«.o5oi  ^  ♦  ^\ -I  "'  *"**  moment  is  reached  will  German 
ye«°)^^T""  '"'^  ''°*'''  "■'  '='J'»i"'"i"8  point  taS 
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According  to  the  results  of  Dnvid's  most  recent  researches 
all  the  important  proposals  for  agreement,  such  as  Grey's 
Conference  and  his  formula  of  agreement,  were  accepted 
by  Germany  and  Austria. 

Why,  nevertheless,  did  war  break  out  ? 

Because  Russia  desired  it,  says  Herr  David. 

Why,  then,  I  ask,  did  this  same  Russia,  forthwith  and 
at  the  right  moment,  from  the  first  ib  the  last  moment  of 
the  crisis  express  its  concurrence  in  all  proposals  for  agree- 
ment put  forward  elsewhere  ? 

Why  did  the  Russian  Government  at  once  accept  Grey's 
Conference-proposal,  and  expressly  state  its  readiness  to 
stand  aside  and  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  four  dis- 
interested Powers  ? 

Why  did  the  Tsar  on  Juhr  29th  propose  the  reference 
of  the  dispute  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  ? 

WTiv  did  Sazonof  on  July  80th  and  81st  propose  his  two 
formulse  of  agreement,  of  which  the  first  was  decHned  and 
the  second  was  never  answered  at  all  ? 

Why  did  Sazonof  from  the  first  moment  declare  his 
readiness  to  discass  and  settle  the  dispute  in  direct  negotia- 
tion with  Austria  ? 

Why  did  he  at  once  renew  with  the  greatest  alacrity  the 
negotiations  which  were  broken  off  bv  Austria,  but  again 
resumed  on  July  81st  ? 

Why,  as  late*  as  July  81st  and  August  1st,  did  he  still 
further  moderate  and  weaken  his  conditions  of  agreement  ? 
Why  was  all  this  done  ?    Was  it  by  any  chance  because 
he  desired  war  ? 

No,  to  all  these  questions  there  is  only  one  answer : 
Russia  desired  peace.  It  was  Germany  that  desired  war — 
it  was  the  Emperor  and  his  military  counsellors  who, 
still  relying  on  the  neutrality  of  England,  considered  that 
the  most  favourable  moment  had  come  for  the  provocation 
of  the  "inevitable  "  Continental  war,  in  older  that  they 
might,  with  an  apparent  certainty  of  success,  take  the  first 
step,  so  long  desired,  on  the  ladder  to  world-power.   "  World- 

Eower  or  downfall  "—so  runs  the  watchword  proclaimed 
y  Bemhardi.  "  World-power  or  downfall  "—that  was  the 
thought  which  in  the  last  days  of  July,  1914,  induced  those 
who  controlled  the  destinies  of  Germanv  to  decide  on  war. 
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scribbler  and  the  slanderer  ""  *^^  superficial 

ThfAtty'^bbwl*';?  ^r«?}?^  d°  "«*  touch  me. 
Golia?h7f  STy  ac?usItSn.  ^*^'^  ^'"  "°*  ^^^^^^^  '^e  giant 


U  : 


Attn  f  Miiiit'  Oaatt. 

After  this  digression  on  the  deceit  of  th#.  n«.^. 
patriots  I  return  to  mv  snKi^^t  ^k       f-  -x   ^""^n  social 
Socialists  in  th^lLt  dJys  fejl  'the  Sr*\°%*^"  ^^^^^^ 

After  the  death  of  Jaur2  I^I  «^  '^*J' ^^  ^'»'' 

conditiof  was  a£adv  rmn^'^'^fK  *^"  Z"'"*'*^'--  Thi^ 
communicaTS  ?o  ?he^  Enfi  p""*^  °"  ''"^^  «>th.  and 
(see  Blu*.  Book  No  Tof  Government  on  that  dav 
No.  106).  '   ^°'    ^^^'   ^"t^Josure   8;     bellow   Book, 

tl^e-£ve^ZntISA'':m^T'  negotiations  for  peace, 
tion  did  not  mean  war  ^?ff >  ,^""o»nce  that  moGisa: 
to  the  letter  S  Wnrs  Ir  one  "?'!'''"  "^^  f°™P"*^d  with 
letter  of  August  St'  »!  ~      statements,  by  his  circular 

Book.  No  iXand  b?h  rno7f  to  S^^^^^^^ 

in  London  (Yellow  Book!  No   127^        "'  *^^  ^b««««dor 

«gned  by  the  PresiE  of  ihe  ^8^^^  I'  ^^m*  Proclamation 
-  wiuch  they  explain  that  iST^'L^t  t^art'iXS  the 
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prawnt  state  of  affain  it  ia  tlie  best  meana  for  Francf*  of  gafegu«r<lin« 
peace,  and  thftt  the  Oovernmant  of  the  Republic  will  redouble  their 
efforU  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  oonoliuion. 

8.  The  French  Government  should  not  declare  war 
against  the  German  Empire.  As  is  well  known,  thii 
condition  also  was  fulfilled.  It  was  left  to  the  German 
Lmpin;  to  make  a  miserably  invented  tale  about  airmen 
the  niitial  point  in  the  greatest  deluge  of  blood  in  the 
world  s  history. 

The  complete  unity  of  action  of  the  French  SocialisU 
and  their  Government  was  naturally  continued  in  the 
foUowmg  days  also,  since  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  the 
party  and  of  the  Government  were  identical.  On  August 
'2nd,  the  day  on  which  the  German  armies  entered  Luxem- 
burg,  a  meat  gathering  of  Socialists,  at  which  the  most 
eminent  leaders  were  present,  took  place  in  the  Wagram 
Hall  in  Pans.  Scmbat  declared  that  the  French  Socialists 
entered  the  war  neither  in  the  intoxication  of  the  thirst 
for  revenge  nor  from  the  insane  lust  of  battle.  Owing  to 
the  disrespect  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  (the  invasion 

*  5f  ^^/V™  ^^  "^*  y^*  ^^^^^  P'*<*)  «nd  the  encroachment 
of  the  German  Empire,  they  were  compelled  to  enter  the 
stniggle,  but  they  did  not  in  consequence  of  this  war  of 
defence  cease  to  be  Socialists  or  to  be  faithful  to  Socialist 
pnnciples.  In  this  sense  the  war-credits  were  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  French  Socialists  ;  in  this  sense 
Guesde  and  Sembat  entered  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defence  at  the  end  of  August,  and  we  may  confidently 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense 
only  that  the  further  collaboration  of  the  French  Socialists 
m  the  work  of  defence  will  take  place— in  the  sense  of  the 
liberation  of  their  country  from  foreign  invasion,  the  pre- 
vention of  future  imperialistic  wars  of  conquest,  the 
creation  of  an  enduring  condition  of  peace  on  a  compulsory 
foundation,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  nations  to  control 
their  own  destinies. 

As  the  French  Socialists  from  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict  down  to  the  outbreak  of  war  were  guided  in  all  the 
step  they  took  by  the  recognised  principles  of  the  Inter- 
national, so  m  the  continuation  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  they  will  not  depart  from  the  ground  on  which 
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ftiture  of  their  ideas.    Thcv  will  in^K?!*.   1-        V^^°^ 
to  the  word,  which  SemK  .^e  in^he  w2!iS  h",?*^ 

exprcMSon  to  their  decision  tn!2L?-*   "r*  f '**'^  ?»^" 
p/nciples  even  in  th^'K^^;."  *~*^  *«  *»»"'  &>c»ali«t 

on  the  force  of^wm.,  murtWo™ /hT^iTlI  °'  *'«L'»«on.,  and  not 
By  hi.  Note  Pred^t  WhoTiS^  i^«i^'  °'  ^"^  "^"■«*  ''"'W- 
to  the  ^notion  of  tto  priSf  T^^.?.Jf  I  *^'*  »n.ra«Mu«ble  pre.tige 
our  Revolution,  andtlm^tion  ,ft  i  ""•?";*• '"  **?*  mheriUnoe  It 
And  he  doe.  «,  aT.  time^iftH  «»f 'nternational  oongre«».. 
the  democrat,  of  all  mU^m  ■hi  h  "^  ^^  ^^*'  n^^w-wy  that 
iniperialiat..  from  wLt  .rd?  server  thZ***'*"'  *''*  ambition,  of 
their  wuiguinarv  and  riiin!,^.!  *"®^  ™*y  "o^e-  «nd  «gain»t 

riali.te..  d'oti  qu^lCtieiment  Ln?^*?*  '^  ambition,  de.  imp*- 
oonaAquence.).  ^'ennent,  contr©  leun  Mnglante.  et  ruineusM 

«2lS^nVeS:tt'!Sc?.!!f  "P**"  the  French  Government  to 
which  Pre«de^Sn  ha^**"^^"** '°  *'^''  '°'»y  ''O'd*  ot  reawn 

^*  .   •  *  *    '         ♦ 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  are  as  follows  : 

nor  p^vokS*  J  Go.u^K..t  ncithe.  strove  for  war 
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The  majority  of  German  Social  Democrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  approved  the  means  for  the  German  war  of 
aggression.  They  have  followed  military  imperialism 
unconditionally  on  the  occasion  of  every  vote,  from  August 
4th,  1914,  until  to-day,  untroubled  about  the  origin, 
untrouUed  about  the  aims  of  this  war  of  conquest,  which 
they  still  endeavour  deceitfully  to  transform  into  a  war  of 
German  defence.  The  majority  of  the  German  Social 
Democratic  party  have  thus  made  themselves  the  accom- 
phoes  of  the  German  Government  and  thus  they  bear 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  and  for 
all  the  further  consequences  of  the  European  War. 


End  of  First  Volume. 
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Eisner,  Kurt,  and  Heilmann,  con- 
troversy between,  459- 
460  ;  Eisner's  report  as 
to  German  mobilisation, 
4dl 


Entente  Powers'  object  assurano* 

of  peace  of  Europe,  123 
Error       oj       Zimmerwald-Kienlal, 

Grumbach's    pamphlet, 

183n. 
European    peace.    Si.     E.    Grey'a 

manifesto  in  favonr  of, 

117 
Eeidencr   in  the  Crue,   The,  3.  M. 

Beck's    book,   and   the 

Austrian        Ultimatum, 

22^ 


Ferry,    M.    Abel,    inti-rview    with 

Jaun>a,  455 
Fleuriau,    M.    do,    French    ChugA 

d' Affaires,   415 
Forgach,    Count,   Austrian  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  142, 
368 
France    alleged    to    have   declined 
Russia's  cons.-nt  to  Sir 
E.    Grey's    Conference- 
proposal,  77 
and   England's  a'lvico  to  Petro- 
grad    >   ■•     moderation, 
170-171 
and   her   Colonies,    integrity   of, 

191-193 
wagina;  a  war  of  defence,  445 
Frp.noe's    peace    efforts    and    the 
•  French    Socialists,    439 

et  aeq. 
"  Free  hand  on  all  sides,"  Sir  E. 

Grey's  policy,  105 
French    airmen,  the  story  of  the, 
385-387 
and  English  Socialism  in  agree- 
ment with  fheir  Grovem- 
ments  on  the  war,  130 
Government,  the,  and  the  Social- 
ist    party,     agreement 
continued    after    dt  .  ^ 
of  Jaurds,  492 
and  the  meuntenanee  of  pc    *■ 
166  tt  seq. 
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promite  of  aMWtanoe  to  Ruaaia, 
tho  alleged,   167  et  teg. 

Socmlwts  wnloome  President  Wil. 
son's  Note,  404 
Anglo    -    Russian   Con- 
spiracy, the,  173 
0«5rniBn  troops  conoen- 
trated  on,  411 
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Oalicia,  356;    Berchcold  on  mili. 

tary  measures  in,  363 
Oenesuiofthe  World  ^Far.  Helfferich 

quoted,  485 
Oewnan  apologetic  literature,  16n. 
chauvinists,     Houston     Stewart 
Chamberlain   leader   of 
the,  3 
Empire,  dismemberment  of,  not 
the  object   of  Entente 
Powei      123,  127 
falsifications,  424 
Oovernmeut's  failure  to  suggest 
alternative      mediatory 
proposal,  66  et  aeq. 
offers  for  England's    neutrality 

the,  174 
Social  Democracy  issues  protests 
against  war  in  Vor- 
««Jrte,  440;  caUs  on 
German  Government  to 
use  influence  with  Aus- 
tria  for  maintenance  of 
peace,  ibid. 
Democrats  approved   German 

war  of  aggression,  495 
Patriots,  deceit  of,  456  e«  seq 

troops  concentrated  on  frontiers. 

411 
war  of  aggression  approved  by 
German   Social    Demo, 
crats,  495 
Oermanicus'    The     Salient    Point 

183n. 
Germany    and     Austria,    arraign- 
ment of,  3 


Germany  and  Austria— cowl. 

decline    Grey's    Conference. 

proposal,  52,  94 
guilty  of  tho  war,  131 
war  intentionally  provoked 
by,  262 
Russia,    attitude    of    English 
Government  after  out- 
break of  war  between 
153  et  aeq. 
Austria's  evil  genius,  360 
J'aeeuae  penetrates  into,  6 
Oiolitti,  Signor,  86 
Ooschon,     Sir      Edward,     English 
Ambassador,        defines 
object  of  Conference  to 
Herr    von   Jagow,  63; 
«6,  96  ;   Grey's  reply  re 
Conference  to,  97  ;  Grey 
sends     despatches     to, 
110,112;  reports  reply 
not        received       from 
Vienna,  113;  conversa- 
tion  with    von  Jagow, 
143 ;  conversations  with 
German      diplomatists. 
164-156 
Greece,  mobilisation  of,  369 
Grey,  Sir  Edward,  and  the  Austrian 
Ultimatum,     55 ;      de 
Clares  in  favour  of  Aus- 
tria  receiving   satisfac- 
tion   of    her    demands, 
59;      his     Conference- 
proposal  and  the  Gor- 
man proposal  for  direct 
negotiations,  93-98 ;  ri- 
twni    of    his    conver- 
sation    with     Cambon, 
100-102  ;  his  peace  tac- 
tics,    104 ;      interviews 
Lichnowsky,  Mensdorff, 
Benckendorff,  and  Cam- 
bon,   105;    Bunsen  re- 
ports  to,    113;    enters 
into  details  of  his  for- 
mula with  Buchanan  in 
Note,    114;    his    peace 
proposal  of  July  30th, 
117;  manifesto  in  favour 
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of  European  peace,  ibid.; 
enters  into  details  of  his 
fonnula  with  Buciianan, 
ibid.  ;  his  peace  action 
on  July  31st,  134  e<  seq.  ; 
Notes   to    Bertie    (Nos. 
lie,     110),     138;      re- 
ceives Count  Mensdorff, 
ISO  ;   conversation  with 
Lichnowsky,  August  Ist, 
1914,  174  et  aeq.  ;   reply 
to  Lichnowsky  regard- 
ing   neutrality   of    Bel- 
gium, 18B  :    on  the  in- 
tegrity  of   Francf   and 
her  colonies,  191  ;   Lich- 
nowsky testifier  to  his 
vi«w8    on    peaco,     195, 
196,  199  :    his  first  for- 
mula    compared     with 
Sazonof'a    second,    314 
et  aeq. 
Grey's  proposal  for  a  Conference, 
Sletieq.;  Germany  and 
«    Austria     decline,      52 ; 
communicated  to  Prince 
Lichnowsky,    58 ;     wel- 
comed by  Italian  Mini- 
ster,  di    San  Oiuliano, 
ibid.  ;    Berlin   professes 
ignorance  of,  ibid.  ;  tele- 
gram  to   Goschen,    61  ; 
impresses  advantages  of 
en       Bethmann       and 
Jagow,     64 ;    interview 
with    Lichnowsky,    75 ; 
addresses      inquiry      to 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Rome, 
76 ;    his    reply  to    Go- 
schen   concerning,    97  ; 
his  action  for  peace  on 
August    Ist,    145 ;     not 
answered     by     Vienna, 
307 
Grey's  and   Sazonof's  formulae   of 
agreement,        proposed 
amalgamation  of,  142 
Grounds  for  Russian  mobilisation, 
337  et  »eq. 


Grumbach's  pamphlet,  Error  0/ 
Zimmerwald  ■  Kienlal, 
183n. 

Guesde,  M.  Jules,  Socialist,  enters 
Ministry  of  National 
Defence,  444 

Ouillaume,  Baron,  Belgian  Am- 
bassador, 429,  430 


Hague  Tribunal,  the,  9 ;  proposal 
of  Emporor  of  Russia  to 
decide  dispute,  9,  450 

Harden,  Herr,  263 

Headlam,  J.  W.,  The  History  of 
Twelve  Day,  28 

Hecker,  his  song  quoted,  46 

Heilmann,  Eisner,  and  Kurt,  con- 
troversy between,  459- 
460 

Heilmann,  Ernst,  editor  of  Chem- 
nitzer  Volktatimme,  457, 
458,  459 

Heine,  Herr,  476 

Helfferich,  Herr  Doctor,  German 
Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, 3 ;  former 
director  of  the  German 
Bank,  7 ;  his  methods 
described,  9  et  aeq.  ; 
Oeneais  oj  the  War, 
quoted.  25.  72-73,  81  ; 
maintains  that  Cambon 
suggested  Conference - 
proposal  to  Sir  E.  Grey, 
74  ;  replies  to  attack  of 
the  Sheiniach-  Weatf&l- 
iache  Zeitung,  99  ;  sup- 
presses Sir  E.  Grey's 
peace  proposals,  119; 
replies  to  Sir  E.  Grey's 
Note  to  Bertie  (No.  116), 
138,  139  :  his  letter  to 
the  Rheiniaeh-WeatfiU- 
iaclte  Zeitung,  268  ;  how 
he  disposes  of  Sir  E. 
Orey's  Conference-pro- 
posal,     280 ;      accuses 
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Viviani  of  falsification, 
3S1 ;   hii  interpretaUon 
of  RuMia's  mobiliaation. 
337 ;     does    not    deny 
oflencM  of  the  Central 
Powem,     340;      aiguea 
that  neither  Austria  nor 
Germany        occasioned 
Russian      mobilisation, 
346  ;  his  silence  on  con- 
fessions of  von  Jagow 
and  Berchtold,  358  ;  his 
inaccuracies      outlined. 
417-419 
Melmolt,    Dr.    Hans    F.,    7;     his 
Steret   HUtoriedl    Ant«. 
eedenU  of  the  War,  13  ; 
quotations  from,  24,  73  ; 
his  views  on  the  Con- 
ference,    89-90 ;      says 
Orey's  offer  of  universal 
P«ace  "  a   cruel   mock- 
ery." 1 19;  262  ;  malicious 
.  falsifications  of ,  3 1 2,  3 1 3 

Hertlmg,  Herr  von,  his  early  know- 
ledge  of   the   Austrian 
Ultimatum,  248 
History  of   the  conflict    in   iiiono- 
graphs,  3  et  »tq. 


Integrity  of  France  Rud  her 
colonies,  the.  191-193 

international  Commission  of  In- 
quiry, Cambon's  pro- 
posal for,  60 

Is  Russia  to  blame  for  the  \k  ar  r 
388  H  seq, 

IsvoUky,  M.,  Russian  Ambassador, 
72,  102,  102,  263 


J  mcctiDt,  reasons  for  writing,  1  ; 
received  with  applause, 
ibid.  ;  author  denounced 


J'aeeiitt    eont. 

•w  a  slanderer,  2  ;   pene- 
trates into  Germany  and 
Austria,    although   sup- 
pressed,    3;      its     di«. 
cussion     supprr  ■  ged    in 
Central      Empii  «.     6  • 
I'rof.     Hans     Delbrtick 
gives  book  a  free  adver- 
tisement. 6,  28  ;    Frede- 
rik   van    Eeden,  Dutch 
author,     quotes,     41»i.  ; 
Karl  Spitteler.  German- 
Swiss  poet,  and,  ^id.  ; 
kept   away    from    Ger- 
man        frontier.        42 ; 
anonymous    critics    of. 
48  ;  exception  taken  to 
itston«,49;   quotations 
from,   95,   97,   98,    108. 
154,  228,  239,  486 
Jagow,  Herr  von.  Ooschen  defines 
Conferenco-pr^^HMal   to, 
63  ;   Grey  impresses  ad- 
vantages   of     on,     64  ; 
takes  umbrage  at  form 
of.  66  ;  English  Govern- 
ment disclaims  his   in- 
terpretation  of   Sir   E. 
Orey's    Conference-pro- 
posal,     94 ;        declines 
Sazonofs     formula     of 
ogroement;     112;     Go- 
schen's        conversation 
with,     143 ;      conversa- 
tions with    Sir   E.   Go- 
schen,  134-155  ;  his  ad- 
mission to  Rumbold  on 
the    unjust    nature    of 
Austria's  demands,  229 ; 
conversation    with   Go- 
Hchen  after  Austrian  de- 
claration of  war,   252 ; 
Ilia     responsibility     for 
the     war,     301  ;      post- 
pones answer  to  Grey'« 
Conference   -    proposal 
307 
Jaures,  M.,  French  Socialist  leader, 
439 ;  appeal  in  Vorw&rtt, 
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440 ;  Hit  npoctlo  of 
poare,  443  ;  Rpeeeh  at 
Tivoli-Vauxhalt  quoted, 
453-4fi4  ;  his  taut  efforts 
to  prevent  war,  4Sli 


Kaiaer'«  telt-gri'ins  to  th.-  Tsar,  86  j 
on  thf  possibility  of 
Huddunly  stopping  mobi- 
lisatioii,  310 

Kautoky,  M.,  4dH 

Keim,  Herr,  258 

Kiderlen,  Wiichter,  Herr  von,  "  the 
i>08t  hated  man  in  Ger- 
many," 409 

King  George,  telegram  to  President 
Poinoar6  ijuoted,  61  ; 
tolegraiii  to  Prince 
Henry,  1H,  306;  Poin- 
card's  telfKrum  to,  for  a 
dwclaratiuii  of  main- 
tenonup  of  peace,  143- 
144;  tlie  King's  reply, 
145 ;  Tsar'H  assurance 
to,  382 

Kohlcr,  Herr,  122 

Kurt,  Ei<tner,  and  Heilinann,  con- 
troversy between,  459- 
460 


La  Bririque  Xeutre  et  loyaU,  M. 
Waxweiler's  work,  420 

La  NouveUe  Annie,  Joures'  work 
450 

Lensch,  Herr,  476 

VHumanite,  Janr^s  directs  atten- 
tion in,  to  danger  of  the 
situation,  415 

Lichnowsky.  Prince,  von  Beth- 
niann's  telegram  to,  de- 
clining Coi^erence-pro- 
posal,  54  ;  Grey's  Con- 


Lichnot^sky,  Prince — cont. 

fercnoe- proposal  com- 
niunicated  to,  68  ;  von 
Bethmann's  telegram  to, 
61  ;  interview  with  Sir 
K.  Grey,  75,  106 ;  oalb 
on  Sir  E.  Oruy  regarding 
l^ngland's  neutrality, 
1T0-18U;  despatch  to 
Berlin,  186  ;  reporta  on 
Sir  E.  Grey's  devotion 
to  peace,  195,  190 ;  tele- 
gram of  Augiut  2nd,  109 

f4okalamtiger  gives  news  of  German 
mobilisation  to  Swer- 
beiev,  460 

London  Conference  of  Ambas- 
sadors, probable  peace- 
ful outcome  of,  50 

Longuet,  M.,  445 

Ludwig,  King  of  Bitvaria,  and  the 
jubilee  of  the  Bavarian 
Canal  Uixion,  264 

Lunacy  or  Crime  T  241  e<  teq. 

Ltixembiirg,  violation  of  tho  neu- 
trality of,  450 
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Mftlvy,  M.,  interview  «ith  .Taurex, 

455 
Margerie,  M.,  429 
Markov,     Herr,     sends     news     of 

German      mobilisation, 

460 
Maxweiler,  M.,  author  of  La  Del- 

gique   Neutre  et   Utyalt, 

420 
Meaning  and    significance  of  Blue 

Book  Xo.  123.  185 
Mensdorrt ,   Count,   82  ;    interview 

with  Grey,  105  ;    visits 

Sir  E.  Grey,  160 ;  277 
Milildruchr.     Rundschau,    quoted, 

237 
Millerand,  M.,  263 
"  Misunderstanding "     in     Berlin, 

the,  202-204 
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MobiliMtion  agaiiut  mobiliafttioo, 
valid  intwiMtional  Uw, 
370;  the  quaation  of. 
337  el  M7. 

Monograph*,  the  hktorjr  of  the 
conflict  in,  S  •!  Mf . 

Moral.  E.  D.,  quoted,  IM 


"  Narodna  Odbrana  "  Society,  Aiw- 
trian  Ooverament  de- 
nianda  diaaolution  of, 
234;  diaaolution  of  con- 
ceded, 271 

Naumann,  Herr,  46fl 

Neratof,  M.,  389,  403 

^eue  Frtit  Prttse  favoura  war 
against  Serbia.  238 

iv«««  Ztit,  Heibnann'a  essay  in 
458.  450 

Ntw  War  Euayt  quoted,  223 

Nicholas,  Emperor,  favours  system 
of  law  for  settlement  of 
international  disputes, 
128  ;  telegrams,  361  < 

Nioholson,  Sir  A..  140 
NorddeuUche  AUgeineine  Z'titung  on 
Russian      mobilisation. 
389,  404,  406,  424,  426 
Noooye  Vrimya  quoted,  406 
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Offensive  and  defensive  wars.  460- 

465 
Opponents   of   the    war,    English, 

what  they  rely  on,  182 

ttaeq. 
Origin  and  aims  of  the  war,  con- 

nection  between  the,  36 
OuOnedk  of  War.  The,  on  Austrian 

mobilisation        against 

Serbia,  344 


PaMologue,  Ambatiador  at  Pair.*, 
grad,  conversations  with 
Buchanan  and  Sasonof, 
1 14  J  conversation  of, 
with  Sazonof,  161  ;  Vi- 
vian! write*  to,  167 ; 
reports  on  Sasonora 
flrat  formula  of  agrn»- 
ment.  Utid,  ;  conver- 
sation of,  with  Sasonof. 
224 ;  report  of  July 
31st  quoted,  367  ;  con- 
firms desire  of  Tsar  to 
avoid  war,  398 
Peace    aims    of    the      belligerent 

parties,  the,  121 
Peace,  Austrian  Social  Demooratu 
proclaim  for,  440-441 
of  Europe,  assurance  of,  object  of 
Entente  Powers.  123 
Petrograd,  England  and  France'* 
advice  to,   for  modera- 
tion, 170-171 
and  Vienna,  discussion  between, 
269  e(  teq. 
Pichon,      Stephen,     Minister      for 
Foreign   Affairs,    secret 
report  to,  400 
Poincar^,  President,  the  King  of 
England's  telegram  to, 
quoted,     61  j      Bertie'i 
conversation  with,  112; 
conversation  with 

Bertie,  113;  telegram 
to  King  George  for  a 
declaration  of  mainten- 
ance of  peace,  143-144 ; 
the  King's  reply,  145: 
263 
Pourtal*8.  Count.  52;  Sazonof's 
formula  of  agreement 
/  sent  to.  112  ;  hands  de- 

claration of  war  against 
Russia  to  Sazonof,  140  ; 
promises  support  to 
Sazonofs   first  formulu 
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oragrMinent,  167;  tnkm 

II  |i  Aiutrikn  attitude  of 

iniorvontion,  271 
PowKPi,    tho,    declant    themwlvra 

ready  to  support   Aiw- 

tria's     cUima     at     th« 

Coiifernnpp,  01 
Bolp-iiim's     uniform     attituiln 

towards,  428-43U 
I'rcHst^mann,  M.,  44S 
Pr«text(i    for    war,    the    Auntriaii, 

240  et  »eq. 
Pntuttitehe  JahrbUeker.  Prof.  Del- 

briick    niven     .faeeuiw. 

ndvertiapment  in,  6 
Prooffi    of    Belgium' 'I    guilt,    an»>- 

■idiary,  434 
Pnwdian  militarinni  to  be  (^niithoij. 

127 
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Rappaport,  M.,  447 

R«naudul,  M.,  Socialiat,  44.5, 
447 

Respect  of  Belgian  neutrality  ?  180 
et  »eq. 

Rheiniseh-  Weitjalitche  Zeitung,  the, 
attack  by.  on  HelfFerich, 
00 

Rodd,  Sir  R.,  English  Ambassador 
ill  Rome,  informs  Sir 
K.  Grey  that  Serbia 
might  accept  Austrian 
Note,  01  ;  Orey'g  des- 
patch to,  110 

Rolirbach,  Hcrr  Paul,  7  ;  Qerman 
Imperialist,  14 ;  262  ; 
quotations  from  his 
work,  Ortaler  Qermany, 
431-432 

Rumbold,  British  Chargii  d' Affaires 
in  Berlin,  Sir  E.  Grey 
announces  to,  that  his 
proposal  has  been  com- 
inunicatod,     58 ;      von 


Rumbold — tont. 

Jngow'rt   admiaiion    tu, 
on     the     Aiutro-Hun- 
garian  demands,  220 
Russia,     accepts     Sir     E.     Oray'a 
Conferenoe-proposal,  5S 
Berlin     demands     Russian     do- 
mobilisation         against 
Austria,  3HM 
Emperor  of,  proposal    to  decido 

dispute,  4(10 
prepared  to  accept  conclusions  of 
a    r<ondon    Conference, 
04  ;    and  the  inde|>en  - 
donee    of    the    Balkan 
peoples,  84  J   concerned 
with    dispute    between 
Austria  and  Serbia,  87  ; 
not  ready  for  war,  88  ; 
not  desirous  of  crushing 
Serbia.  316 
the  "  Incendiary,"  J67  et  teq. 
imdertakos  to  stop  military  pre- 
parations, 301,  302; 
to     maintain       a       "  waiting 
attitude,"  320 
Russia   and  Germany,  attitude  of 
English        Government 
after  outbreak   of    war 
between,  153  et  teq. 
Russian  general  mobilisation,  Helf- 
ferich  .nd,  12  ;  justifica- 
tion  of,    311;    grounds 
for,  337  et  »eq. 
Russian  Minister  on  military  rea- 
sons for  general  mobili- 
sation,  358-350;  Nord- 
deutschf  Allgemeini 

Zeitung  on,  380 ;  quoted, 
404,     406,     424,     426; 
due  to  four  facts,  301 
Russia's  obligation  to  stop  military 
preparations,  324  eise^.; 
desire   for    peace,   335 ; 
readiness    to    negotiate 
'    for     peace,      361  ;    un- 
wearied      efforts       for 
peace,  367 
RusHO-Frenoh-Bnglish    conspiracy 
the,  173 
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Hoiicl  Point.  Th*.  by  Ctertnanioo., 

6mu,not.  M..  82,  69;  «nd  8«4p4ry. 
eonvnrHtioiia    botweon, 
W.    102  J     hi*    fornmU 
of    affiroment    cent    to 
Count    Pourtal^.    112; 
tfin  formula  d«»cli»p<l  by 
von  Jagow,  ibid.  ;   con- 
vorwition    with    Pal^o- 
•      Xofcyxe    and    Buchanan. 
114;  deoluration  of  war 
•gainst  RuMia  roceivod 
from    Count   Pourtnl^*, 
Hfl  ;   Gonveraation  with 
Buchanan    and    Palfe. 
loguf.    161  J  ditto  with 
PaldoIogiM.,  22  J ;  thanlcH 
Ensligh  Oovernmnnt  for 
thoir  efiorta  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  225  J  discuages 
Austrian    and    Serbian 
Notes  with  SzApdry,  236- 
his  efforts  for  peace,  209; 
iiitorviow  with  SzApdry,' 
271  ;      important    con- 
versation with  Szdpdry, 
277  tt  seq.  ;    complains 
of  mobilisation  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary,  289  ;  fur- 
ther  conversation   with 
SzApdry,  289-200  ;  die 
tates  formula  to  Pour- 
taU,,    297;     PourtaWs 
promises    liis    support, 
ibid.  ;    fonnula  declined 
by  JogoV  as  inaccept- 
able  to  Austria,  298  ;  im- 
portance   of   his    peace 
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J 'ACCUSE! 

BY    A    GERMAN 

Translated    by   ALEXANDER    GRAY 


Timet. 

wIr%*d^S^?JS:t*cf  of  tt  '.reSw"''^""^**''  "^"^  the 
imagmation  Wglee  that  will  be  St^n  "T^^'  *"^  "'^^^  ^« 
whether  any  wilf  have  a  ereafcer  gi^  fi« «     /''^  /"*""•  ^  doubt 

volume  but  one  of  great  j^ri^^jS^J'^ ''^^^}^8^7  intettsting 
author  de«^ee  the  ^at^Se  of  all  J^irfl.  T-  '*"  "°°y™ouf 
h.gh  moral  courage  Sat  has^:V"ed  t  w^°^°«  »«  for  th. 

f^ftectator. 

Pie^  tht\li:tnd^P:ir  J' ««-'Pt  -de  by  ,  German  to 
hi.  countrymen  kre  i'trg  i^„  the  3 '^'    •''*'°"  *^^'"^  ^^^'^ 
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Jauzs  Douglas  in  The  Star. 

warTi' J'AS;«r'""''*''Tf  .'^'^  <*?*  h"  ^^  written  about  the 
war  M  J  Accuse  !  ...  It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  read  bv  U8 
all.  It  13  a  reasoned  indictment  of  Germany  and  Austria  bLS 
upon  documental  evidence,  not  upon  rhetoric  orwnSm.at  Th« 
pomt  of  view  IS  not  British,  or  French,  or  Belgian  ™  Serbian 
or  Russian.     It  is  purely  German.     If  there  be  wy  man  amon^ 

SLw^n"  r  %•"''•  "  *r '^If  ^  "^y  *»>•  -phistries  ofVr  Be3 
m«n7  JfJ^-  ?*""fy  Macdonald,  let  him  study  this  impeach 

SJtor^  "       '"™'°*''  *'"'  "*  "'°^'''***^  °f  ^^"^  8^~t«t  "iCin 

2?oi7y  Telegraph. 

fJ.lfT*''*"  "^^  ''°^.*i!'  ^h«  fP'Jogie  of  this  remarkable  book  we  find 

that  has  gone  before,  to  the  incisive  indictment    of    Genaln 
duphcty.  and  of  the  methods  of  German  diplomacy  t^  the  JSL,^ 

Z  ;\?trt  td,°to'Z."'?>^^^^"'^^^''«  FalherlandTn^ 
tne  way  that  leads  to  deetruction.  ...  The  man  who  wrote  th« 

^"d  ;i3e?v"r"-K°'l^*'^  "^1^  "'^^•^'^  ^«  ^"  wrJtenTould  b 
dTtaiirof  iL         >  ^T.  "J^"  ""  "^""''^y  ^*™ili"  with  the 

record  in  the  most  impressive  and  forceful  fashion." 
Britith  Weekly. 

"This  book  stands  apart  from  the  mass  of  perfunctorv  war 
literature  on  the  booksellers'  shelves.    It  will  live  lon^  SterTbl 
war  IS  over  and  will  be  quoted  by  historians  in  centuK  come 
Every  household  should  possess  a  copy." 
Wettminster  Gazette. 

"We  strongly  advise  thos3  who  wish  to  refresh  their  smrit  a«^ 

A  cademy. 

a  31^1"  tlf^f  °°S  to  «°y,P«"o°  who  desires  to  have  by  him 
a  war-book  that  will  suffice  for  all  his  reading  on  the  academic 

A^,  ."/::''•"*  '^^  ^^.•*°  P'****  °°  the  contineltof  Europe  rin« 
thr/lStTnJr:^*"  °!i  '^''''^'^  ^"'"^^^  J'A-c3  3 
what  i7  t^Ln  «f  f  '  ^°^  "*^°«  P*™'«^  *°<1  assimUated 
wLl  -fk  »*t  ^ofward  he  will  not  need  to  trouble  himself 
further  with  regard  to  the  matter."  mniseu 

Evening  Standard. 

y.Z^"^  "^Z*"  'Charges  have  been  brought  against  Germanv 

T^^tlZ'^,^"^''^  ^°  '^^*"  ^'  thisVme^hrust  f;ro°/e 
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"The  Tru;  Aecowii  of  ih«  M«  Wondtifal  Story  IB  ih.  World." 

SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE'S 
"HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR." 


»9 


Volame     '-THE    BRITISH    CAMPAIGN     IN    FRANCE    AND 
FLANDERS,  1914.    With  Map..  Pluu  ud  DiMgnam. 

Now  RMdy,  6/.  net 

Volume    "-THE    BRITISH    CAMPAIGN    IN    FRANCE    AND 
FLANDERS.  191s    With  Map..  PUnt  and  DimgnmM 

Volume  III.  -In  Preparation.  "'"'  *'*~'^'  •/'  "«*• 


REVIEWS   OF    VOLUME    II. 
Daily  Telegraph. 

",  ^  u*°y  ."tud*?*  0/  *h«  ''•«•  '•  in  search  of  a  plain  statement   aceunu, 
Md  chronological,  of  what  took  place  in  those  dynamic  I^i^niii^onn 
slaughta  which  have  strewn  the  pUin  of   Ypree  w'th  u3?Wd  dei^ 
and  which  won  for  the  CanadianJi,  the  Indiiw.  and  or"^  T«rit«riS 
divisions  immortal  fame,  let  him  go  to  this  voluiie."  lerntonal 

Times. 

"  Will  be  read  with  eagerness  by  all-    and  thev  are  viirw  m«n»     ♦» 
whom  the  title  of  a  husbMS's,  a  sonV  or  a  brother'?  btSta«o7i.^J^'.;;;;i? 
welcome,  albeit  perhaps  the  saddest,  sight  thaT  there  is  in  tKrld  " 
James  Douglas  in  The  Star. 

h^}L^°^  justice  to  the  English  regiments  whose  incredible  aaUantrv 
has  been  so  fon«  obscured  by  tlie  malignant  imp  of  anonj^  ty  ^  tZ 
tragic  story  of  ^euve  Chapelle  is  told  wTth  a  great  deal  of  Wh^-tail " 
The  immortal  story  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres  is  full  of  nettouchei 
and  new  facts.  .  .  Many  an  officer  has  told  me  that  thTdefencrofYnr^ 
was  a  miracle.  Conan  Doyle  helps  one  to  understand  how  Sculovl^' 
Professor  A.  F.  Poixard  in  the  Daily  ChronieU. 

-„!i  ^"  Arthur's  second  volume  comee  up  to  the  standard  set  bv  the  fint 
and  cannot  bo  neglected  by  any  student  of  the  war/'  ^  * 

Trtdth. 

"  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  second  contribution  to  the  hiatrtr.  «#  ♦!,- 
d^L^l^llW*^"'^""'''  '^^  ^'^  *''«  «^«>f  oTthe  year  wRhfch  i^ 
te^as^^th*^V^-5^^^^^^^^^ 

oai«*^"i^dt!r^irmL"?!  *''-"«•>-*  ^^-  p"*-  tS-  Hrp*oV:t;s! 
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